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FIRST SESSION 
OF THE 
FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF ; 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


[Continued from Vol. XXI.} 


DEBATE on Sir George Savile's Mo- 
tion respecting the Distribution of the 
Loan.] March 26. Sir George Savile 
rose to make his promised motion, rela- 
tive to the distribution of the loan. He 
. began with stating the various disadvan- 
tages under which he called the attention 
of the House, to a subject sufficiently im- 
portant in itself to merit their most se- 
rious consideration, however little he was 
entitled to any share of their notice. 
Among others, not the least of his difficul- 
ies was, his own personal illness, having 
got out of a sick bed to come down, and 
appear in that must odious of all charac- 
ters, an accuser; and to bring his accusa- 
tion before judges, who were themselves 
suspected of participating in the object of 
his charge. But though what he should 
bring forward might look like a charge, it 
did not in fact make him an accuser, the 
odiousness of which character nothing 
could sanctify, but a consciousness in the 
gilt who appeared as an accuser that 
was acting from no impulse of malice, 
no desire to blacken an innocent man, no 
wish to lay a false imputation at the door 
@ any one, but merely to search out the 
truth, and to see if suspicions that 
were abroad were well or ill founded. In 
that light then he stood, and was no ac- 
Cuser, but a person actuated by prima facie 
appearances to suspect there was some- 
thing wrong in a late transaction, and de- 
sirous, as well for the sake of those against 
{VOL XXII. ] 


whom those prima _facie appearances con- 
veyed suspicion, as for the sake of the 
public, ta go deeper than the surface, and 
to see whether the suspicions had founda- 
tion ornot. He had no intention to move 


the House to any positive conclusion on | 


the matter. He had no confident charge - 
to bring, which he was to prove by evi- 
dence. He merely intended to propose 
an inquiry, which might or might not lead 
to future accusation. He did not, there- _ 
fore, stand in the light of an accuser, a 
character which in some instances was jus- 
tifiable, and in some praise-worthy ; but he 
merely called the House toa point of duty, 
and presented them with the indictment. 
They, as the grand jury, were to enquire 
into the facts, ahd find that it was either 
a true bill, or not a true bill, against 
the parties. This was the situation in- 
which he now stood. He owned that even 
with these mitigations it was a paintul 
one—it was a difficult and dangerous situa- 
tion. It must always be painful to ani- 
madvert on the faults or the crimes of 
men ; and the generous mind will feel the 
embarrassments that arise from honoura- 
ble delicacy, even while they are in- 
fluenced by the respect which they owe 
to duty, and to the faithful discharge of 
the trust which their constituents have 
placed in their hands. Perhaps it might 
be stated as an objection, that it was now 
too late to institute an enquiry into this 
very disgraceful business. Hewas anxious 
to remove this objection in the outset. 
He was ready to confess, that from mo- 
tives of prudence it was too late to pre- 
vent or to alter the bargain, under all its 
improvident and.corrupt extravagance, 
but it was not too late to censure the mi- 
nister for making that bargain—perhaps 
to impeach and punish him—by which at 
least this good consequence would arise, 
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that future ministers would be taught not 
to sport with the public in a matter of so 
serious @ nature, and not to entertain the 
presumptuous idea, that parliament would 
not assert the authority which they pos- 
sessed, to check and controul him in the 
bargains which he made. To say that be- 
cause the bargain was made, the House 
could not with retrospective inquiry and 
censure disturb that transaction, would be 
a doctrine pregnant with the most uncon- 
stitutionalspirit and alarming consequences. 
The constitution had vested ministers with 
very ample powers, but it also vested that 
House with a full and complete right to 
mh how those powers had been used, 
and consequently a retrospect imto the 
condtct of ministers was the constitutional 
appendage of parliament; if it were once 
wrested from it, it were better that the 
government should assume openly the 

form of despotism, than that it should be 
~ carried on and maintained by despotism, 
under the appearance of freedom. The 
power of parliament could never be exer- 
cised in the punishment of ministers for 
such specics of delinquency as that he 
had in view, if any limitation of time was 
admitted, or if the House was to be pre- 
cluded from deliberating on a loan after it 
had received its own previous concur- 
rence; for the minister, in this case, first 
took away the right of interference from 
that House in settling the loan, by creat- 
ing an emergency, by which they were of 
necessity governed. The vote in conse- 
quence met their assent, for one inconve- 
nience being weighed against another, it 
appeared better to come into exorbitant 
demands, than have public coffers deficient 
for the services of the year. But surely a 
vote so obtained was not to screen the mi- 
nister, who had wilfully plunged the House 
into such a dilemma, or screen his con- 
duct from a legal investigation. Sir 
Greorge contended, that this was the 
ground on which the House of Commons 
had agreed to the minister’s bargain; it 
was that of a balance of inconveniences, 
in which the inconveniency -of stopping 
public business, and of doing a thing that 
should seem to strike at public credit, was 
greater, as was alleged, than that of con- 
senting, for once, to an agreement extra- 
vagant and disadvantageous in its terms. 
That being the footing on which the 
House had given their sanction to the 
new loan, it wasa matter still entire, and to 
which they were fully competent, to exa- 
mine the principles on which the bargain 
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was made, that the precedent might not 
strike deep, if it should appear to be a 
bad one; but that it might receive a 
timely check from the censure of that 
House. Take from parliament this inhe- 
rent and necessary right, and you cut up. 
It would 
from that moment be a mockery and a 
farce ; and the minister would have all the 
advantages and powers of despotism, with- 
out any of its inconveniencies or its dan- 
gers. He would stand fenced round with 
forms of limitation, while at the same 
time he was actually unrestrained. These 
formalities of freedom and publicity would 
take from the minds of the people those 
suspicions of delinquency, which in a 
despotic state is the weak check which 
the subject has upon the sovereign; and 
they would be more completely duped, 
cheated, and abused with this shew and 
mockery of parliament, than if the last 
parapet of the constitution were over- 
thrown, and they were dependent on the 
mere will of a king ora minister. Having 
said this much, the hon. baronet proceeded 
to the’ matter immediately before the 
House. In instituting an inquiry into the 
management and distribution of the loan, 
he was aware, that whatever he should 
happen to assert, would be instantly de- 
clared to be of no consequence, unless he 
should also bring the proof. He would 
be careful to avoid any other arguments, 
therefore, than such as were made evident 
and conclusive, either from the acknow- 
ledgment of the noble Jord himself, or 
from the actual and notorious circum- 
stances of the loan itself. The terms of 
that loan were so unaccountably extrava- 
vant, that without descending to any other 
matter, they furnished a sufficient cause 
for drawing the attention of the House, 
and exciting them to a very minute and 
careful examination. If not less than be- 
tween 8 and 900,000/. were lost to the 
public in the first year by the extravagance 
of that loan, it was a sufficient reason for 
inquiry and censure. it was a circum- 
stunce of notoriety, that the scrip had 
borne betwixt 8 and 11 per cent. in the 
market. Was not this fact of itself sufh- 
cient to call the attention of the House? 
‘The noble lord, in stating the terms of the 
bargain, had allowed them to be 7 per 
cent. but in this he had suppressed the 
circumstance of the interest to be paid 
the subscribers in advance, which brought 
the douceur to a considerable sum more 
than that mentioned by the noble lord. 
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The garblings which had been used in the 
distribution, and the injustice with which 
it had been divided, was also a fact in the 
knowledge of the House: for from the 
face of the list which lay upon the table, 
it appeared that immense sums were in 
the names of persons who could have no 
title o them from responsibility, or from 
having subscribed to former loans; it was 
seen that the clerks of the bankers had 
sums which could ooly be held for other 
people, and that they were in fact held in 
this manner for members of parliament, 
who are ashamed themselves of avowing 
what they had the meanness to act. On 
the other side it was seen, that the most 
opulent and respectable names in the city, 
the men who had constantly subscribed, 
and sometimes suffered by former loans, 
had been altogether rejected, or had been 
treated with such injustice, that the most 
criminal partiality was discoverable on the 
face of it. This, then, afforded new 
grounds for inquiry, and especially as it 
was but too plain that all the injustice, 
and all the partiality, and all the extrava- 
gance had been committed for the pur- 
pose of corrupting parliament, and adding 
to the inflaence of the minister. This was 
at least the suspicion which had gone 
abroad. The constituents of that House 
entertained sentiments of distrust, and be- 
lieved that they had participated in the 
benefits of that loan, to the injury of their 
constituents, whose property they were 
appointed to guard and protect. It be- 
came the House, by a full and free in- 
quiry into this business, to rescue their 
character from so ignominious an imputa- 
tion. For this important reason, and also 
with the view of checking this species of 
corruption in future, as well as of teach- 
ing both ministers and money-lenders that 
parliament had the power of punishment, 
of correction, of alteration, and of total 
dissent in their hands, he moved, ‘* That 
a committee be appointed to examine into 
the circumstances of the late loan, to form 
estimates of the value thereof, and to re- 
port the same to the House.” 

Mr. Byng rose to second the motion. 
Vthe hea. baronet, says he, feels his si- 
tation to be a trying one, good God! 
St, what must ‘mine be? To him is 
committed .a general explanation of the 
terms of the loan, and its general pro- 
figacy, while to me is reserved the irk- 
some detail of invidious personality. But, 
Sir, whenever my public duty calls me 
forth, away with all private considerations, 
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for though I see and feel the disadvan- 
tageous situation in which I have placed 
myself, I am fully prepared to meet it. 
Considering the loan as an evil to be en- 
dured for public benefit, and not for the 
private advantage of any set of men what- 
ever, I cannot but approve of the early in- 
vitation of the noble Jord to the monied 
interest to send in their offers; they obey- 
ed the summons, their offers were uncon- 
ditional, and as early as the end of No- 
vember and beginning of December. I 
cannot but repeat my approbation, as the 
notice was general, and being early and 
general, the public might have derived ad- 
vantages from the gradual preparation 
they were enabled to make; they were 
not obliged by hasty sales to lower the old 
stocks to such a state, that the bargain 
must become fatally disadvantageous to 
public credit. It also gave full time to 
the noble lord to enquire into the respon- 
sibility of the offers. So farso well. But 
mark the sequel ; you will find that though 
many were invited, few were chosen. 
Responsibility was soon lost sight of, and | 
the just claim of those who under the ge- 
neral invitation had lodged their money, 
was given up to the more pressing neces- 
sities of members of parliament. Surely, 
Sir, candour, nay justice demanded an 
early apprisal of the intended slight. If 
under public faith they had a prior claim, 
public justice called on the noble lord to 
have supported it. But, Sir, their offers 
met not even with a decent rejection ; they 
were kept in suspense till the inordinate 
profit of 10 per cent. announced it to be 
a premium calculated only for those wha 
felt the kind support of Mr. Atkinson (for 
to him was committed the distribution of 
this extravagant profusion of public mo- 
ney) save when the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury stretched forth a healing hand to the 
needy member. And here I cannot re- 
frain from marking the repetition of in- 
juries sustained, first, by the loss in 
drawing their money from the old funds, 
and again by being driven to the neces- 
sity of purchasing in the new with a 
loss of 10 per cent. All former support: 
was forgotten; the loss felt in 1778 had 
escaped the memory of the noble lord; 
and if it had not, what would it have avail- 
ed? The object of a loan of 12 millions — 
was either too great or too little to attract 
his notice; it was already delivered over 
to other hands. Nor did the. injustice 
rest here, for though their offers were un- 
conditional, they found those only favoured 
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who had extorted from and pinned the 
minister down to the most unjust and ex- 
travagant terms. Having pledged my- 
self, I shall endeavour to state to the 
House such matter as I have collected, 
and which, if the motion is complied with, 
- Tengage to prove to be matter of fact ; at 
the same time lamenting, that I cannot in 
the present moment discover all that I 
know ; the conflict in my breast, between 
my duty to the public and my private ho- 
nour, distresses me greatly ; my duty tells 
me I ought to conceal nothing ; but when 
I consider that many material points have 
been told me in confidence, and that in 
regard to other information I might endan- 
ger the loss of bread to individuals, I find 
my duty in this instance for once giving 
way to my private feclings. 

Having endeavoured to arrange this 
business under different heads, I shall first 
read to the House a list of offers from 
gentlemen to the amount of 1,426,000/. 
gentlemen well known on ’Change, known 
to have prepared their money to make 
good these offers, who almost to a man 
were thought sufficient and responsible 
men for the losing loan of 1778, and who 
peeves their sufficiency and responsibility 

y making good their payments in that 
loan. (Here Mr. Byng read the list of 
names, their tenders, and the quantum of 
each.) When he came to the names of 
Stratton and Rodbard, he observed that 
the case of this house was particularly 
hard. In 1778 they made a tender of 
97,0007. they were kept in suspense till 
two or three days after the budget was 
Opened; it was declared a losing loan, 
and the whole was fixed upon them; but 
such was their responsibility, that they not 
only made good their payments, but ad- 
vanced at the first payment 60,000/. but 
the noble lord has told us it was impossible 
for him to comply with the extravagant 
requests of individuals, and that men 
asked for more than they meant to have, 
or were equal to. Now, Sir, let us see 
the unreasonable request of this house. 
Taey who were equal to 97,000/. in the 
losing loan asked only for 30,0002. in 
1781. The same delay, the same sus- 
pense, that they experienced in 1778 
they felt in this; the Saturday came; ten 
- per cent. wasannounced to be the premium 
of the day; when they received their let- 
ter to acquaint them that they were to 
have what? None. 
men who had aided the public loan with 
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deemed insufficient to be trusted with 
30,000/. of a loan where 10 per cent. was 
to be gained. No, Sir, their pretensions 
were forced to give way to those of another 
kind; and here I cannot avoid opening to 
you the superior claim and pretensions of 
the members of parliament to those of 
Messrs. Stratton and Rodbard, who had no 
other arguments than responsibility, great 
losses in former Joans, and a firm con- 
fidence in the justice of the noble lord, 
that he would act with fidelity and impar- 
tiality, while the members of parliament 
could address him in more moving terms, 
Have I ever disobeyed one treasury let- 
ter? Have I ever been absent on any 
pressing vote? Have 1 ever ventured to 
lave an opinion of my own? Consider 
the risks I have run, the dangers I have 
exposed myself to, and the actions to 
to which I am liable in getting here. 
Will you deny me, then, my share of the 
bounty I am about to vote? Oh, Sir, I 
see the old sores of the losing subscribers 
at once neglected and forgotten: while 
every application is given to heal the 
green wounds received in a late election. 
Brooksbank and KRuddle wrote for 
100,000/. they had none for themselves, 
but found Mr. Brooksbank’s name made 
use of for 20,000/. to cover one whose 
name was not to appear. Mr. Cappadoce 
wrote for 50,000/. he is agent for a mil- 
lion of Dutch property in the funds; his 
first payment was lodged ready in the 
Bank, and though a usual subscriber, ob- 
tained nothing. At first J anprehended, 
that having Dutch connections might be | 
the principal reason of his experiencing a 
refusal, and that the bargain was too ad- 
vantageous to admit of any foreign con- 
nection to partake of it; the policy of 
admitting foreigners to our loans, the 
advantages or tlie disadvantages of bor- 
rowing their money on these terms is a 
question I will not enter into; but I 
soon lost sight of that surmise, for I 
found the greatest sum allotted to any one 
house was to one usually called a Dutch 
house. But having mentioned that house, 
I cannot forbear to present to you a cu- 
rious piece of management arising out of 
the portion allotted to this house. = I 
mean, Sir, the house of Gurnel, Hoare, 
and Harman, one of the most respectable 
in the city, and remarkable for i and 
sincere dealings. A gentleman waited on 
them to request permission for him to be’ 
included in their list, with a desire that his 


97,000/. in 1778, at a loss of 3 per cent. | name might not appear; he added that he 
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had - authority to assure them that the 
60,000. ( which was the quantum he want- 
ed) should not be taken from their share, 
but should be in addition to what they 
wrote for; Mr. Harman gave a plump 
refusal, explained to him the nature 
of their dealings, which were open ; 
that their list was visible to all includ- 
ed in it, mvisible to the minister, that 
there might be ‘no distinction shewn to 
any particular proprietor; that all bore 
and were to share their equal propor- 
tions; that they would have just ground 
of complaint, if they saw this requisition 
granted entire to him, and the rest of the 
subscribers confined to their limited shares: 
that it was at the will of the minister to 
give or not to give them any, but that 
whatever the consequences might be, they 
would not recede from their rules. The 
tender of this house was for two millions ; 
they were made frequently to believe 
they were to have a half, and some- 
times amused with a hint of more, but 
at last found themselves cut down to 
560,000/. But, Sir, what must their sur- 
prise be, when they found that 500,000/. 
only was for themselves, and notwith- 
standing their absolute refusal, 60,000/. 
allotted to the gentleman. Sir, they im- 
mediately went to the gentleman’s resi- 
dence, complained to him of their treat- 
ment, insisted on his going immediately 
with them to the minister, fully determin- 
ed to give up all rather than lose any vee 
of the credit they had always preserved by 
their plain dealing. They went to the 
Treasury, where, after waiting several 
hours, they at last obtained an inter- 
view with the noble lord, or his secre- 
tary, to whom they opened their resolu- 
tion; from him they received the fullest 
assurances that the 60,000/. should be se- 
. parated, and an order sent to the Bank 
accordingly. ‘This favoured gentleman is 
Mr. Paul Wentworth: for whom this 
60,0002. was so concealed will be a part of 
my duty in some future stage to expose.— 
He then remarked of the 240,000/. for 
Messrs. Crofts and Co. that he verily be- 
lieved 40,000/. only was for the house, 
the remainder for concealed members of 
both Houses. 

{ understand, Sir, that a member of this 
House waited on the confidential secretary 
of the Treasury, demanding such a quan- 
tum of the loan for himself and friends, and 
that their names should not appear; the 
secretary for some time resisted, but he 
gave way to the terrors of this menacing 
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member, who I can assure this House was 
in the Alley on the Monday, selling of om- 
nium, though none appears in his or his 
friends’ names. Mr. Byng then read a list 
of capital persons who sent In ofters to the 
amount of 3,487,000/. and who had nota 
tenth, several of them great losers in the 
year 1778. He then read a list of up- 
wards of two millions, who sec.ived all or 
nearly all they asked, among whom were 
Messrs. Muir and Atkinson 200,000/. ob- 
serving that he could scarce think this was 
all they had, as he found the names of 
Messrs. Smith and Sill, attornies to Mr. 
Atkinson, were set down: for 67,000/. and 
which he knew was not for themselves. 
Mr. Drummond’s house is set down for 
84,000/. the credit in which that house 
stands made me consider that sum beneath 
my expectations; more particularly when 
I tind 500,000. in the name of Mr. Dent, 
on which 500,000/. I will not comment a 
moment. When houses of great credit 
obtain a lumping sum, we well know that 
it is for themselves, and those that lodge 
their money with them. When a list 
comes in the name of any banking 
hquse, they become a security for the 
payment, the public are vo losers, but 
so far I cannot help observing the 
evil tendency of a distinction between 
the diferent banking houses. Mr. 
Child’s house received near two thirds of 
the tender they made; Mr. Drummond’s 
about five eighths, whilst those who lodged 
their money in other houses, partake some 
a tenth, and others a sixteenth; this is 
giving a wound to the credit of those 
houses, for here governmcnt tell to the 
public the superior advantages to be ob- 
tained by lodging their money with their 
favourites. ‘They turn the misfortunes of 
the country to their private advantage ; it 
is a direction post to the house. But, Sir, 
with regard to the third list, that of Messrs. 
Drummond’s clerks, might | request of my 
hon. friend to set me right, if | should offer 
any names that are reallv not truly what I 
state them to be. He then read the names 
of clerks, in whose names subscriptions 
stood tv the amount of 4°38,000/. | 

I find 10,0002. set down against Mr. 
Maddison’s name. Mr. Macdison is broker 
to Messrs. Drummonds; from what I can 
learn, he is perfectly equal to such a sub- 
scription, but to each of his clerks 1s al- 
lotted 25,000/.; to the clerk of Messrs. 
Cox and Mair 25,000/.: these are a few 
of the concealments that I have thought 


proper to produce: you will be able to 
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detect more, and expose to the public the 
causes, why one million has been delivered 
over to men, who, conscious of the grounds 
on which they have obtained it, are under 
the obligation of being secreted; their 
names will not bear the light. But I beg 
- to be understood, not to arraign the sub- 
scribers in general. Capital house, re- 
sponsible and respectable, are the terms 
that mark many houses, in my list of ob- 
servations ; nor do I[ totally condemn all 
subscriptions standing in the names of 
members of parliament; bankers and mo- 
nied men may aid a loan ; but if I had ap- 
plied for, and obtained any part of the 
Joan, it would have been depreciated, as I 
must have sent the whole to market. How 
many do I see in the same situation with 
myself? It carries a double evil, the glut- 
ting the market, and making us instru- 
ments to favour a bad bargain; and that 
it has been a bad bargain, let the pre- 
mium, not of a day, but the premium, that 
no management could reduce, shew. He 
then read the daily price of the omnium 
from the sth to the 26th of March. It 
even rose under the pressure of every art; 
and the friends of the minister used every 
effort to lower the credit of the mation, in 
order to raise his, On the Monday I al- 
most thought they would have effected it: 
Mr. Atkinson’s broker gave the turn by 
selling 100,000/.; and the confidential 
friends sold likewise, the confidential 
friends without names, those who held 
under concealment. On the Tuesday 
Mr. Atkinson’s broker. sold another 
100,000/. and the same game was conti- 
nucd ; but on the Thursday, finding every 
trial insufficient, they were even reduced 
to the necessity of entreaties, and they 
called on subscribers to sell, in order that 
the premium might be lowered before this 
day. As the noble lord had served them, 
so ought they in their turn to serve him. 
This was the language of the ministerial 
runners. But, Sir, such was the extrava- 
gancy of the terms, that the sale of be- 
tween six and seven millions could not 
bring it down to the wished-for level. 
Thus has the purse of this country been 
delivered over to a few, who have not had 
even the decency to preserve appearances. 
No rule to guide, but the will of indivi+ 
duals. . No time was judged necessary, 
hourly alterations made; captain Laird ob- 
tained 10,000. of the loan, who only ar- 
rived a few days before the noble lord 
opened his budget; but captain Laird is 
the friend of Mr. Atkinson: nor will you 
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wonder at alterations made a few days be-, 
fore, when I am able to inform you, that 
alterations were made after the budget was 
opened. After the premium of 9 per 
cent. was given, the list was retained in 
their hands for three days, for the purpose 
of making these scandalous, I had almost 
said felonious alterations. Sir, I have now 
done. If I am not able to prove what L 
have advanced, I shall hold myself culpable 
to the House, to the public, and still more 
so to myself. I do therefore call on the 
noble lord, if he wishes to retain the cha- 
racter of an honest man, that he will not 


| blink this matter: let us go into the in- 


quiry, and if I prove not my assertions, L 
am acalumniator; if I do, then let the 
noble lord make some. atonement to the 
public, at least by a confession that he has 
been deceived, and that he will guard him- 
self in future against such deceivers. What 
Task is far the public, not as matter of 
favour but of right. Let not this House, 
let not the representatives of the people, 
become parties to, and give sanction to 
concealment, by a vote for concealing the 
dark transactions of an exorbitant and 
corrupt loan. 3 

Earl Nugent opposed the motion, and 
declared it to be highly improper, dange- 
rous, and unnecessary. All that had 
fallen from the two hon. gentlemen was of 
little or no importance. Could they prove, 
or had they attempted even to insinuate, 
that the persons, among whom the noble 
lord had distributed his loan, were not res¢ 
ponsible, or that they had not made the 
deposit? It was not by the distribution of 
a loan, but by the terms of it, and the res- 
ponsibility of the subscribers, that the 
public could be affected. The noble lord 
had taken care of the two latter objects, 


and in the former he had undoubted dis- — 


cretion. ‘Che noble lord insisted much 
on the regard which the House ought to 
have to the necessities of the public. In 
all inquiries of this sort, they ought ever 
to be guided in the exercise of their power 
by their discretion. There were times in 
which it would not be safe in the House of 
Commons to persecute the minister for the 
bargains which he made, as there might 
be more lost by the calling the transaction 
to account, than there was by the occa- 
sional, and perhaps the unavoidable ex- 
travagance of the bargain. This had al. 
ways been the wisdom of the House, and 
he trusted, that it ever would be so. But 
gentiemen said, that partiality was visible 
in the distribution of the loan. . Was that 
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anovelty? lt ever was, and ever would be 
the case, that ministers would do more for 
their friends than their enemies: minis- 
ters had done it in former administrations ; 
they had done it now; and ministers 
would continue so to do to the end of 
time. The hon. gentleman who spoke 
last, had said the other day, that he had 
a list of responsible persons different ftom 
the real subscribers at present, who would 
have taker the whole loan upon better 
terms for the public than those which had 
been granted. If that were so, he should 
have thought that list would have found 
its way to the noble lord for a share of the 
present loan. He had once had the honour 
himself to propose a loan in that House, 
for the duke of Devonshire, and he re- 
membered that sir John Barnard disap- 
proved of the terms of it, and thought 
them not sufficiently advantageous for the 
public. Mr. Beckford, at the same time, 
said, he could produce a list of responsible 
men, who would take a loan for the sum 
then wanted, on better terms for the public, 
but even sir John had disapproved of the 
a pei declaring that after a minister 
ad made a bargain, though ‘parliament 
bad undoubtedly a right of controul, it 
would be an unadvisable measure to alter 
the terms. And upon what had sir John 
founded his idea? Upon a conviction, 
which he stated to the House at the time, 
that it would hurt public credit. It would 
be a rub in the way of future loans, and 
would throw difficulties in the way of the 
minister in subsequent years, which might 
be dangerous, if not fatal to the state. 
This was the reason of prudence which 
had always governed the House in regard 
toloans. Undoubtedly they had the power 
of controul, but in better times than these 
they exercised it with discretion. Gen- 
tlemen now seemed offended that members 
should subscribe to the loan: the lan- 
guage of opposition in former days was 
very different; for then the complaint 
was, that the members in opposition did 
not get as great a share of the Ian: as those 
in the administration: but no one at- 
tempted then to say that members of par- 
hament ought not to subscribe atall. He 
recollected very well, that on the occasion 
which he had mentioned, when he pro- 
posed a loan, the only complaint was, that 
gentlemen in opposition had scrip given to 
them with a very sparing hand, while it 
was dealt out plentifully to those who sup- 
ported administration. It was quite a ncw 
doctrine, that members ought not to sub- 
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scribe to the public loans; or that it was 
inconsistent’ with the duty which they 
owed to their constituents. The noble 
lord did not think that there was any in- 
justice done to those who had lost in 1778, 
or in other unprofitable years, that the 
had none now. He did not think that an 
regular mode of division could be adopted 
without great danger and great alarm to 
public credit. To establish any fixed 
rules, whereby the distribution of the joan 
might be determined, and particularly to 
be it into a law, that those who have 
en losers in one loan should have large 
shares in another, would Jead to the doc- 
trine of making the loans a monopoly. 
Upon the whole then, the noble lord 
entirely disapproved of the motion. 

Mr. Adam opposed the motion, as ill- 
timed and improper. He disclaimed, and 
recommended it to every individual on 
that side of the House, properly to resent 
those false aspersions thrown on their cha- 
racters by gentlemen in opposition, who 
scrupled not to say they were corrupted 
by the profits of a subscription, and that 
the minister had squandered the public 
treasure to overturn the independency of 
parliament. Such calumny had _ been 
adopted without-doors; it had of late got 
within those walls; nay, it had even found 
its way elsewhere, and made its appearance 
in a late protest, which had been entered 
on the Journals of another House, which 
he could not but regard as a very extraor- 
dinary production indeed. Was it candid 
to impute to those, who took the side of 
government, a worse impulse than gentle- 
men who opposed government would sub- 
mit to have imputed to themselves? There 
was scarcely one gentleman on the other 
side of the House, who had not, at one 
time of his life or other, been connected 
with an administration. When they had 
been so situated, did they consider them- 
selves as acting dishonourably in partici- 
pating in the honours, rewards, acd emo- 
luments of government? . Surely he was 
using @ constitutional language, when he 
said, that there was no disgrace in receiv- 
ing such rewards, no dishonour in support- 
ing measures after those rewards were re- 
ceived, as long as those measures appeared 
to be calculated to serve the country. He 
trusted that there would always be found 
enough of fortitude, in those who supported 
government, to resist such attacks; the 
imputations that were thrown upon them, of 
acting under the corruption of influence, 
ought to be cleared away, and he trusted 
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they would have spirit enough to maintain, 
that the fair and honourable emoluments 
of government were no improper seducers 
.of the human mind. ‘The name of Wil- 
liam Adam, which stood in that list, was 
not his. He had no part nor share in the 
Joan, either in his own, or in any other per- 
son’s name. But, he said, if he had been 
a subscriber, he should not have considered 
it as any imputation or disgrace. He said 
further, that before gentlemen talked so 
loudly of members of parliament having 
been bribed by the profitable terms of the 
loan, to agree to it, when proposed in the 
House, it became them to recoilect, that 
those terms were not made by members of 
parliament, but the monied men of the 
city, the directors of the Bank, of the 
India house, and other great companies. 
The. hon. gentleman said, that in judging 
of the terms of the bargain, it was necessary 
to look back to the time, the circumstances, 
and the prospect of affairs, when that bar- 
gain was made. ° He averred, that the 
minister had made the best terms he could, 
in the situation in which he stood. The 
-price of the stocks at the time when the 
loan was in agitation, their price since, 


the state of affairs, all contributed to prove, | 


that the minister had it not in his power 
to make better terms for the public. As 
to the charge of partiality, it might pro- 
duce very pernicious consequences to call 
upon the noble lord to assign his reasons 
for having given more to one house than 
to another ; and the credit of many houses 
would be shaken, if, in his own vindication, 
the minister should say, that he had given 
to every banker who had applied just as 
much as he thought the house should be 
able to pay. This might be the ruin of 
several families; and as the committee 
moved for, might give a deadly blow to na- 
tional credit, he should give his negative 
to the motion. This he should do for 
many reasons, but principally because to 
enquire into private characters would be 
an inquisitorial tyranny; and oppression 
to individuals was injurious to the public. 

Mr. 7’. ZTswnshend rose principally to 
take notice of some observations that had 
fallen from the noble lord and the hon. 
gentleman. ‘The noble lord had said, that 
if the losers in the loan of 1778 were con- 
sidered as intitled toa share in the present 
subscription, it would amount in fact toa 
monopoly, and establish a doctrine highly 
prejudictal and injurious, that those who 
lose in one year have a right and claim to 
a preference in another loan. This, he 
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said, was not the fact. The losers in 1778 
claimed no preference. They did not 
conceive ‘that they had a right, much less 
an exclusive right: all that they said was, 
that the supporters of government, having 
been losers in one bargain, had good rea- 
son to expect, that when they offered their 
assistance again, they had at least equal 
pretensions with those who had no such 
recommendation. And when they found 
themselves rejected and overlocked, they 
sought for the causes a little further than 
the mere arbitrary act of refusal, and sus-. 
pected that the manifest partiality was 
founded in corrupt and bad motives. What 
was the fact stated? That the refusals were 
given to menof knawn probity, of high mer- 
cantile character, of great property.—The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had asked, 
‘¢ Were members to be the only men exe | 
cluded from giving their support to govern- 
ment, and deriving the advantages peculiar 
to their abilities and professions as mer- 
chants ?”? He was ready to admit in argu- 
ment, that they ought not to be-excluded. 
What then? Their exclusioh had nothing 
to say to the present question, which was 
merely directed to the terms of the loan, 
and the distribution of it among persons 
as well without as within that House. 
the loan was too high, in the first instance, 
that was a good ground ofaccusation against 
the noble lord. If it was too high, merely 
for the purpose of a corrupt or partial dis- 
tribution, in order to create an undue in- 
fluence, the noble lord would appear 
doubly culpable; for it would amount to 
this: that the noble lord had committed a 
crime of a very black nature, for still a 
worse purpose. ‘The hon. gentleman al- 
luded to the Protest entered on the Jour- 
nals of the other House. Whether the 
facts and reasons stated in that Protest 
were well or ill-founded, was not for him 
to say in his place in that House. But 
be that as it might, he was clearly of opi- 
nion, that the conduct of the noble lords 
who signed it was highly commendable ; 
they spoke the language of honest men, 


‘urged bya call of duty; and he could not 


suppress his astonishment at hearing such 
a stile of animadversion resorted to upon 
such an occasion—The hon. gentleman 
said, that former administrations were as 
partial to their friends as the present; that 
it was natural that those who supported 
government should be partakers of its 
favours; that there was nothing that-dis- 
tinguished the present from those adri- 
nistrations in which several gentlemen on 
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hie side of the House had been favoured. | a former debate. by the noble lord in the 


To this he would just observe, that loans, 
or subscriptions, were never reckoned. 
among the means of gratification, by the 
administrations to which he alluded. But, 
said the hon. gentleman, it is an illiberal 
wspersion upon character, to say, that 
places or pensions, douceurs or contracts, 
are among the corrupt seducers of the 
haman “a To be sure, it would -be 
ighly illiberal to suspect, that a member 
pt seni abeula ba seduced. by the 
good things of this life! It would be an 
or ibaa of the most unjustifiable nature ! 
! a member of parliament! the dig- 
nity of whose situation, and the obliga- 
tions of whoee trust ought to raise him to 
en elevation of rank among his species, 
superior to all the little frailties and pas- 
sions of the heart—to suspect him of de- 
pendence and servility, would be a libel 
on the haman race! And yet, if there was 
a gentleman to be found, whose conduct 
in that House had been marked by an 
acrimonious opposition to the measures of 
the minister in the outset, and a con- 
descending obation of them in the 
end—who had been distinguished by being 
the greatest enemy of the minister, while 
he professed to be the friend; and of mak- 
ing arguments ef pretended panegyric 
operate as censure and satire; and from 
whose animadversion and reprehension the 
noble lord was remarked particularly to 
shrink: when it was ebserved, that such 
a gentlemaft in a critical moment aban- 
doned, without even the formality of a 
reason, the friends and the principles which 
he had maintained, and became one of the 
facet zealous and active partizans of that 
government which he préviously repro- 
bated; when it was observed, that he 
himself immediately behind the 
reasury-bench, whispered the minister, 
and became his avowed champion; and 
when they saw this gentlemnan rewarded 
with a piace, heat te could not avoid stis- 
that there was something like in. 
ce in 6 thousand oF twelve hundred 
ayeer; and that it was corruption, and 
net oh Ss that had converted the enemy 
lato fhe friend of ea seal — ory 
prions, he th , might be entertained, 
without any get degree of illiberality, 
and without ahy great degree of injustice. 
_ Whe understood the object of the mo- 
tied right, it was for an enquiry, and the 
son whith it was applied for, were 
€ fotorious extervagpnce of the loan, 
whicl indeed had been acknowledged, in 
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blue ribbon himself; beside this, there 
was the great variety of important facts 
stated by his hon. friend, and which he 
had pledged himself to prove. He ‘was 
not now to be told, that the bargain was 
irrevocable ; the motion was silent on that 
subject; it oy, bie sila to dn eri- 
iry. He would suppose, for argument 
ye. that the loan gl not a bet ORE, | 
under thé several circumstances which 
mmght come out in the course of the en- 
quiry. He would suppose, on the same 
ground, that the distribution was such as 
ought to have been made; but the ques- 
tion, as it presented itself in its presert 
shape, was not, whether the whole was & 
fair, honourable transaction, a good bat- 
gain for the public, and wisely and equi- 
tably portioned out, or shared; but srm- 
ply this; whether the enormous profit oa 
the loan, connected with the strong facts 
stated by hi hon. friend, bore such a’ 
ima facie appearance of corruption and 
perialy, a8 to render it the duty of that 
Ouse to enquire into the suspicious cir- 
cumstances and facts so stated? In that 
light, he hoped the House would consider 
it; and in that light only could it be fairly 
or regularly argued. — | -? 
Mr. Adam said, he must be stupid and 
senseless, not to see what every gentleman 
must have seen, that the hon. gentleman 
had alluded to him in the course of his 
speech. He defied that hon. gentléman, 
however, or any other, to impute any 
charge of being under undue influence to 
hint. en he first came into that 
House, he came in just of age, perfect! 
independent and perfectly unconnect 
He opposed the minister as long as he 
thought the Americari war pursued fot 
Unjust purposes; but when the question 
changed, wher the’ sole object was the 
maintaining the rights of the British legis- 
laturé, and the preventing the indepen- 
dence of America, the question met with 
his entire approbation; but even now, if 
the noble lord’s measures should appear 
to him more likely to do harm than good, 
he would as steadily oppose him. With 
regard to the place he held, it was be- 
stowed upon him unasked, and unsought 
for; and so far was he from any interest in 
the question of the day, he had neither 
directly nor indirectly @ share in the 
loan. : i 
| Sir Richard Sutton said, that by going 
into the enquiry, it was-evident the House 
would go into this dangerous: and perse- 
[C] 
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-Cuting spirit of inquisition.: He saw that: 


.it was only the forerunner of an enquiry, 
in which the noble lord must, of course, 
-be called upon to make his defence ; and 
as he knew that to call upon a minister to 
assign his reasons for preferring one bank- 
ing house to another, might be attended 
.with the most fatal consequences both to 
public and private credit, he would give 
his vote against any measure that should 
make it necessary for a minister to defend 
himself by a method that must ruin 
others. — - : 

Mr. Joliffe said that as the loan had 
passed into a Jaw, he thought it very un- 
necessary to enter now into a re-examina- 
tion of its merits. It was as dangerous as 
it was unprofitable; for by this means 
they might disturb the monied interest by 
invidious inquiries, and deter men in a 
future year from assisting the public. 
What was the benefit proposed by the 

+ present enquiry? To make the bargain 
more advantageous for the public?. No. 
It was not even suggested that the public 
were to be benefited in any other way 
than by the warning which it would give 
to ministers, how they made improvident 
bargains for the public. Was not this 
end fully accomplished by the responsibi- 
lity in which the minister stood? Occa- 
tions might arise in which it might be for 
the interest of the public that the bargain 
should be made under all its circumstances 
of extravagance, dnd when it would be 
wrong in parliament to interfere too has- 
tily. This he considered as one of those 
cases, and he was fully convinced that it 
would be wrong in the House to enter 
upon this enquiry ; as, by that means they 
might suffer in another year all the hard- 
ships of distrust, in procuring the money 
necessary for carrying on the operations 
of government. No immediate benefit 
was to be derived, but there was much 
probable danger. No saving was to be 
made; no retrenchment, no diminution 
‘even of influence ; the evils, if there were 
any in the bargain, were already incurred, 
and he thought the House could not do 
any good by their enquiry, but they might 
do much harm. 

Mr. St. John said that difidence and 
distrust became every young member who 
spoke in that assembly; that in a private 
capacity, he felt these as he ought to do, 
but that, as a member of parliament, he 
felt a diffidence in the conduct of admini- 
stration, that overcame all distrust in his 


own abilities, and induced him to utter his 
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sentiments with that freedom which be- 
came every man who held a seat in that 
House. He went into a view of the pro- 
fuse expences which had attended the 
American war ; and from that and various 
other considerations inferred the necessity 
of public economy. He highly approved 
of the motion on that principle, and said 
that from the facts statea by the hon. 
gentleman who seconded the motion, he 
thought they were called upon by every 
inducement of duty and reputation to 
refer the inquiry to a committee. 

A short pause now took place, and the 
question was called for. The Lord Ad- 
vocate and Mr. Fox rose at the same time. 


They were both solicitous. to give way, 


and the contest of civility at last ended in 
favour of the former. 

The Lord Advocate said, he would. be 
concise in a few observations which he 
had to make. He confessed the disad- 
vantages he laboured under; he saw, he 
said, that opposing the motion would 
give the genilemen on the other side a 
right to assume that all the various facts 
they had alledged, all anecdotes they had 
ie ced up, all the rumours they had col- 
ected without doors, were perfectly in 
point, perfectly correct, as they had 
stated them, and perfectly true in them- 
selves. He therefore should make a vir- 
tue of the necessity he laboured. under, 
and should so direct his arguments in re- 
ply to what had been supposed, as not 
only matters of fact, but facts that could 
be proved. He would not avail himself 
of any parliamentary trick; but would 
meet the question, intangled as it: was 
with all this specious and adscititious mat 
ter, and give it his direct negative. 

The question held out two considera- 
tions, and might therefore be divided into 
two heads. One was the terms of. the 
loan; the other the distribution of the 
loan itself. The motion was so evasive as 
to include both these considerations, but 
in fact all the argument had gone to the 
distribution only, and that was the only 
part to which there was any necessity for 
an answer. With regard to these, he 
begged the House to regard them as two 
distinct questions. So much had been 
said on the first, on former occasions, that 
he should content himself with adopting 
the noble lord’s position op a former day, 
viz. that the terms were the best he could 
obtain, and that he had no other. alterna- 
tive, than to take them, or. let the neces- 
sary operations of government stand still, 
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ment, till the army was within a day of 
the time, that had not the money for their 
pay been received, they must, oe 
to act of parliament, have been disbanded. 
He believed,. allowmg that the terms 
agreed upon amounted to an improvident 
Len a or that a better might be made, 
his lordship had hitherto stood unimpeach- 
edon the ground of corruption. - In the 
streng contention of debate in that House, 
among the numerous animadversions made 
on his lordship’s conduct, within and with- 
out these walls, his lordship’s personal cha- 
racter had hitherto - censure. In 
the warmth of attack and party resent- 
ment which came from the opposite 
benches, his adversaries, after havine ex- 
hausted every other topic of severe animad- 
version, nevertheless abstained from any 
thing which could affect his lordship as a 
man. Whatever faults they imputed in 
those moments, when fact, truth, and rea- 
son, are sometimes made to give way to 
passion and resentment, - his adversaries 
were at all times ready to give him the 
eredit of dealing with clean hands. When 
he heard therefore gentlemen contending, 
that the-loan was disadvantageous, un- 
wise, impolitic, and even corrupt, he un- 
derstood it in the sense, he presumed, in 
which it was intended; that the noble 
lord had not made a good bargain, but 
that his lordship baving made a bad one, 
derived from that circumstance no pecu- 
Mary advan to himself. If that was 
the case, which he believed most sincerely 
it was, the terms of the loan were clearly 
out of the question. 7 
He did not know whether it might be 
agreeable to his lordship, or in what man- 
ner he might take it, if he should mention 
a circumstance which confirmed him in 
these sentiments more than even the united 
opinion of his lordship’s friends and oppo- 
nents. It was a citcumstance which came 
within his own particular knowledge, and 
he hoped the noble lord would not be 
ofended at his betraying what was said to 
him confidentially, when the. noble lord 
thould recollect that, as the events it 
tamed on were now. past, he could do no 
harm; and it woul evidently convince 
the House, if they put faith in what he 
said, that the noble lord had done all in 
his power to get better terms. Some few 
days before the budget was opened, he 
took the liberty of suggesting to .his lord- 
ze the pressing necessity there was at 


respecting the Distribution of the Loan. 
for he had even waited till the last mo-' 
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sary provisions for the curretit services of 
the year; and further to point out the 
necessity of opening the budget with all 
convenient expedition. .The noble lord 
replied, that if he should then make a 
bargain for the public, he would be obliged 
to make it upon disadvantageous terms. 
The funds were very low, and the prospect — 
not favourable, whereas, by waiting a 
short time, a circumstance might arise fa- 
vourable to negociation. He was in hopes 
every day of receiving the confirmation of 
an approach that had been made towards 
pacification. This news he expected with. 
the change of the wind, and this was the 
cause of the delay. Without this, he had 
a prospect of something which might ter- 
minate in a pacification. He must agree 
that the 3 per cents. should be rated at 
55; if on the other hand he could hold 
out a prospect of a peace with some good 
foundation, he should be able to make the 


‘bargain on terms much more favourable 


to the public. His lordship accordingly 
waited, and when he wés authorised to 
speak with more certainty,his lordship 
improved that circumstance to the public 
advantage. - Here, then, was the most in- 
disputable proof, that the noble lord, so 
far from wishing or intending, much less 
having actually made a corrupt bargain 
for any bad purpose, acted with all pos- 
sible integrity and industry to improve 
circumstances, not known, to the advan- 
tage of the public. The noble lord, if he 
wished to make a corrupt bargain, to pro- 
mote the views imputed to him, might 
have done it beyond the possibility of de- 
tection.. He might, in the first instance, 
have concealed his private expectations : 
he might, in the second, have concealed 
his real information, and, in either event, 
have taken out of the pockets of the pub- 
lic, and: put into those of his friends, 4 or 
500,0006. - 
- The bon. mover and seconder had made 
use of very strong arguments, and the 
latter had stated very strong facts. He 
should not now take up the time of the 
House in combating the one, or disproving 
or controverting the other. He would, in 
the form of argument and concession, pre-- 
sume that the bargain was the worst that 
could be made, with the reservation al- 
ready expressed, that of doing away any 
imputation, direct or implied, on the mo- 
tives or conduct of the noble lord, as to’ 
the terms, believing, nay, being convinced, 
that they were the very best it was in his 


a segson to make the neces-.| lordship’s power to make. But waving: 
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that for the present, he would suppose the 
bargain a bad ar improvident one; he 
would suppose the charge of partiality to 
be well founded; that the friends and 
supporters af the noble lord were served, 
to the exclusion of those who were none, 
or suspected not to be so; that those who 
supported his lordship’s measures had a 
mark put upon them, while those who had 
rendered themselves only conspicuaus for 
reprobating his measures, were of course 
pointed out for a different purpose. All 
this he was willing to suppose, in order to 
meet the arguments urged against the 
noble lord. Fie begged, under those cir- 
cumstances, strong as they were stated 
and imagined, to know what possible good 
or public benefit could result from the 
present enquiry. It had been urged, that 
It was improper for membere of parliament 
to subscribe; this was what be could not 
admit, nor could he see any reason why a 
gentleman should, by becoming a.member 
of parliament, forfeit the right of serving 
his country and himself in a fair and ho- 
nourable way But, said gentlemen, mem- 
bers of parliament themselves were eon- 
yinced that it was improper for them to 
- gubscribe, as they were ashamed te have 
their own names set down in the.subserip- 
tion list. This was no proof at all of the 
igapropriety of the act: it only preyed that 
those gentlemen who had dene so, if any 
such there were, had weak nerves; and 
indeed after that day’s debate he should 
not be surprised if every man of weak 
nerves should be afraid to set his pame to 
8 subscription, as he must thereby ex 
himself to so many invidious, illiberal, 
ironical, sneering animadversions upen his 
character and motives. Same men were 
more modest than othere, or they had 
weaker nerves, or more timidity; they 
might not be fond of incurring the: re- 
ports and comments of the newspspers, 
-and the orators, and the libellers of 
the day. If, therefore, a gentleman who: 
had 50,000/. in the hands of hig banker, 
should say to a minister, “ I am wil- 
ling to serve my country with this sum; 
but as I do not like to be {traduced, 
Jaughed, and sneered at by every member 
of parliament, who, without knowing my 
sootives, may think proper nevertheless to 
ascribe the worst to me, I shall lend my 
maney upon this condition only, that some 
ex person's name shall stand for mine; 
but whether he be solvent or not, no mat- 
ter, as I shall be responsible for the pay- 
ment: ifa gentleman should make such a 
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ition, and a minister sheuld comply 
with it, is there a man who would venture 
to say there was any thing unfair, any 
thing .corrupt in the transaction? Un- 
doubtedly not. Was there any law against 
it? Was there practice and custom against 
it? The noble lord was not surely the 


first minister who served his friends in pre- 


ference to his adversaries. He had made 
the best bargain in his power under the 
given circumstances; and if there was any 
advantage derivable from the transaction, 
surely it could not be deemed a crime in 
the noble lord to give a preference. 
Other times and other ministers, it was 
said, exhibited gther scenes. He spoke 
only of the current language of the times. 


He did not vouch for their truth; but he 


could not be go totally uninformed of the 
transactions of those times, as not to have 
heard that men in high office had not only 
been charged with making an improper 
distribution among their friends, but also 
of confining some small share of the bene- 
fit to themselves. The minister must me- 
cessarily be entrusted with the settling of 
joans and subscriptions,. and he stood re- 
sponsible to the public for the due pay- 
ment of the several instalments. Who-. 
ever, then, would institute an enquiry. to 
make the noble lerd aceount for the pre- 
ferences he had given, would cu at the 
root of that responsibility, and release the 
moinister from his dutiea to the people, for 
he could not be responsible witheut an wn-. 
controuled, discretionary power ia, seleet- 
ing hie subscribers ; and would parhament, 
in its sober sengea, wish to take away that 
res nsibility from the head of a minister, 
and place it in a committee of that Howse ? 
He shauld hope that saund policy would. 
make them see the impropriety of such: a: 
measure.' He doubted not, as had heen 
asserted, that the noble lerd bad heen pac- 
tial to. bis friends, in opposition to. his ene-: 
mies. ‘l¢ was natural and just te be ee,. 
and a rommister must be a mere. lump of 
ice, divested of passions, of friendship and 
ane. could he surmowot this. kind: of . 
partiality. Nor was i unnatural thet, ala- 
stracted shire | ie of favouring: lais . 
supportere, he m! eel 8 greeter degree 
of ponbdence in men of that description, 
than in his opponents. - fic Ps oy 
Much had been said of the: great. influ. 
ence the present loan threw into the scale 
of goverament.’ For bis: part, ting 
every. fact urged in the course of the even-. 
ing to be strictly true, he waa entitled: to 
draw a very different conclusion. Every 
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them. He had proved it. Almost e 


person that he met in the streets and cot- 
complained leudly of the bad 
treatment they had met with, or of their 
il-fortune. The constant salutation that 
be met from the friends of the minister 
was, “ It’s damned hard, I have only got 
So that.in fact, those who had 
got, aa well as those who had not, were 
dissatisfied : and the noble lord was likely 
to make mere enemies than he had gained 
friends by the business. He hoped the 


fee-houses 
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House would see the and the in- 


utility of the motion ; if it was intended to 
inatitute an inquisition into: the credit.and 
responsibility of the subscribers, it would 
rous and tyrannical. If it was 
to enquire into their rank and 


be 
intend 
situation, from motives of wanton curiosity, 
without any of striking them from 
the list, if they were found 
idle and an invidious office. 


take from the head of the minieter the re- 


spopsibility onder which he now stood, it 
would be an unwise and perhaps a fatal 


resolnation. Parliament had always pro- 
eeeded on the old, wise, and constitutional 


idea of having a responsibility somewhere 
for every public act of government. In 


re instance ef the loan, they had plaeed 


loan, not to please one side of the Heuse 
or the ether,. but so as sheuld best. satisfy 
himeelf that the subseription, every: conce- 
qaence of which he was to be responsible 
for, was perfectly secare. .He advised 
the House therefore by. no means to lessen 
that constitutional responsibility, a cir- 
cumtance whieh the present metion 
chiefly tended to effect, and which, there- 
bre he should oppose, as likely to do infi- 

_Mi. Fox now rose, and entered into a 


the learned gentleman. 


remons. why: the House should not go:into 
aa goquiry into the conduct of the noble 


respecting the Distribution of the Loan. 


argument, in his opinion, bore the other 
way. Ifthe loan was so very profitable as 
it had been described, it was to be pre- 
sumed he hed of course many competitors 
for his favoura. He did not speak hypo- 
thetically, he spoke from his own know- 
ledge and experience. Hf it was a favour, 
the noble lord had not favours to grant to 

all who might think they were entitled to 


to his astonishment, the learned 


t, it was an 
If it was 
meant to akter the terms of the loan, or to 


respoosibiaty on the shoulders of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and having 
done s0, he was authorised to make the 
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lord in the blue ribbon, for he considered 
it as a direct accusation of the 
minister, in this public transaction: but, 
ntleman 
had not urged a single syllable in his jus- 
tification. When therefore he was pro- 
ceeding seemingly to. snswer the learned 
gentleman, he could hardly discover gn 
argument, or a fact, to which there was — 
occasion for a reply. reason was 
plain. The learned gentleman had said, 
with his usual address and ability, a variet 
of most ingenious things, but not a word, 
hrase, or argument to the question. The 
lodied gentleman, in all his speeches, he 
was sorry to say, betrayed a disposition to 
political measures and political doctrines 
inimical to, if not directly subversive of 
the constitution, and favourable to the 
introduction of arbitrary power. 
had the learned gentleman entertained the 
House on this occasion? In laying down 
inciples of a direct contrary nature; 
Pom which, however, he drew delusive, 
and, in the present moment of corruption 
and depravity, impracticable conclusions. 
The Jearned gentleman had laboured stre- 
Buously to prove what no person on his 
side of the House would dispute, and what 
Ro one on aay side dare avowedly to deny, 
namely, * ‘That ministers were responsib 
for their conduct, and liable to be brought 
ta an account for the exercise of these 
powers with which they were vested by 
the constitution, for the purposes of go-. 


‘vernment.”” But for what purpose had he 


said so? Why had he so warmly trum- 
peted the a a rete of ministers, and 
particularly of the noble lord in.the blue: 
ribbon? For what, but in the same breath 
to defeat the use and the end of that re~ 
ibility, and to. convince the House. 
at they ought not te exercise their right. 
and pewer; to shew that the noble lord 
was, in fact, not responsible in this in-' 
stance; that if there was any: blame, or- 
any corruption, or any: sinister purposes in: 
view, by the late. bargain, it was not the 
noble lerd whe was the eriminal, for the: 
noble lerd was. honest, and every body 
acknowledged that he had clean hands ; 
hie secretary, his friend, Mr. Atkinson, or 
any ether man might be guilty, except the. 
noble lord. If the House complain of the 
conduct of the minister, the accused nayne- 
diately answers, ‘* Oh.! he is responsible.” 
If they call for an enquiry into that con-: 
duct, and think it necessary to exercise 
their powers of calling him te an-accomt, 


“Oh! he is irresponsible in that case, for- 


Buthow . 
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not be guilty.” Thus. his responsibility 
in one instance is to silence complaint, his 
irresponsibility in another is to stifle en- 
quiry. It was upon such a style of argu- 
ment and reasoning, that the noble lord’s 
conduct had been attempted tobe defended 
by so zealous a friend, and so powerful an 
advocate: and these were the reasons 
urged with.so much confidence to shew, 
that the loan having been negociated by 
others, his lordship ‘1s free from all blame. 
But when the object of the question is not 
to fix blame, but to know where it ought 
to be fixed, the House is then informed it 
is perfectly needless to take any trouble or 
concern in the matter; it signifies not, 
who did this, or who did that, who did 
subscribe, and who did not subscribe, 
whether they are living men, or whether 
they are dead, whether they are members 
of parliament, or whether they are footmen, 
whether they are bankers, or whether they 
are bankers’ clerks ; all this is ‘a matter of 
perfect indifference, for the noble lord is 
solely and exclusively responsible. __ 

After presenting this argument in a 
great variety of shapes, he proceeded to 
another point which had been much ar- 
gued. ‘ That the bargain had been ap- 
proved of by that House, and that the 
terms had received all the sanctions from 
the legislature necessary to give it the 
force and efficacy of a law; and that con- 
sequently it would be nugatory in this in- 
stance, and dangerous in point of prece- 
dent, to attempt to undo what had been 
established by all the forms of the consti- 
tution. Nugatory, because the evil, if any 
existed, was committed and was irreme- 
diable ; dangerous, because in future, it 
might prevent the minister from bor- 
rowing upon almost any terms, which 
would more than balance any possible ad- 
vantage which might be derived from the 
enquiry. There was one. general short 
answer to all this; that if the loan was a 
corrupt or improvident one, or corruptly 
distributed, the public had a right to have 
it reviewed ; ard, that public faith, and the 
faith of that House, stood no farther 
pledged to the performance of any one 
engagement made in their behalf, by those 
entrusted with the exercise of the execu- 
tive power, than the measure was fuunded 
in equity and justice, and appeared to be 
a fair bona fide transaction. In the pre- 
sent instance, there was prima facie evi- 
dence that the bargain was corrupt: that 
it was shamefully wasteful and improvi- 
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dent, and of a nature to hold out more 
than presumptive or hypothetical proofs, . 
that the public were robbed and cheated 
in the first instance, and the money of 
which they were so notoriously plundered, 
employed'to the very worst and most 
abandoned purposes. 

. This was a general answer to a general 
argument; but when the particular ‘cir- 
cumstances which, he observed, formed 
the ground of the present motion, as 
stated by his honourable friend, were con- 
sidered, not even a pretence for a moment 


longer existed upon the ground of general 


reasoning. Some men, as good as any in 
the city, had been totally rejected ; others,’ 
of a like description, had not got a tenth, 
or a twentieth of what they had written 


for; others again, he would allow goed 


men, had got enormous sums, while, be- 
sides, a number. of mendicant, obscure 
persons, nominal people, &c. had had their 
names set down for most enormous sums. 
So far as to the point of distribution ; 
then, as to the actual! conduct of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, independent of 
those who might have abused his lord- 
ship’s confidence. This noble lord, whom 
the learned advocate described as respon- 
sible, was exclusively responsible in the in- 
stance he was about to mention. He 
should have no occasion, ‘he presumed, to 
go into an inquiry to get at proofs, be- 
cause it must have been known to, and 
within the recollection of, every person 
who now heard him. He would, for ar.. 
gument’s sake, suppose that the loan was 
made upon the best terms ;—but he could 
never agree that the noble lord was justi- 
fied in fraudulently concealing the real 
terms from that House, and holding out 
others of a totally different nature. His 
private secretary, Mr. Atkinson, or Mr.- 
Atkinson’s broker, could not have imposed 
upon his lordship. The fact he alluded 
to was this: the day the noble lord. opened 
the budget he stated the 150 three per | 
cents. at 87/. or 58/. per cent. and the 25/. 
4 per cents. at 17/. 10s. computed at 70; 
and the lottery ticket at about 1/. making 
in the whole 105/. 10s. or a bonus or profit: 
of 5/. 10s. Let this bargain have been 
ever so secretly corrupt, which he should 
by and by prove it was, it had every ap- 
pearance of candour and openness. If it 
was a bad bargain, it was an open one. If 
it received the sanction of the majority of 


that House upon the worst of motives, 


which he believed most sincerely it did, the 
minister could not be charged with fraud. 
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as well as rapine; but when to this 5/. 10s. 
there was added 2. 13s. which of course 
increased the bonus, which was nominally 
valued at 5/ 10s. to 8/. 3s. 4d. this he 
contended was not only a high breach of 
parliamentary trust, but it was picking the 

ockets of the public, to the amount of 
seen three and four hundred thousand 

pounds, in addition to upwards of 600,000/. 

and taken out of those pockets in a more 

direct manner. It was an insult put upon 
parliament, which called for most signal 
and exemplary punishment. It was base 
and scandalous to hold out to that House, 
that the bonus was only 5/. 10s. when it 
was 8/. 3s.; and servile and obedient as 
the House was known to be to the wishes 
and mandates of the minister, he protested 
most solemnly that he believed shame 
would have prevailed in that instance over 
corruption; and if the House had been 
informed at the time that they were pay- 
ing away § per cent. or a million of money 
for the loan, with a capital debt nearly 
doubled, be believed the noble lord would 
have, for once, been out-voted. 

His hon. friend who made the motion 
had 
additional increase—the discount on the 
prompt or rather previous payments of 

several instalments, into which the 
subscription had been divided; and the 
commencement of interest, from the be- 
ginning of the year, though the first pay- 
ment was not to be made till the middle 
of the current month. It was not, there- 
fore, at all surprising, that the omnium sold 
the first day atso high a premium, because 
in the nature of things'it could not have 
happened otherwise; for on that day, 
comparing the prices of the several stocks, 
allowing nothing for speculation, or gam- 
bling. in the Alley, the day after the Budget 
was the omnium was intrinsically 
worth 8/. 3s. It. was true, that m the 
course of. the last week, it had fallen for 
ove or two days below that. price, which 
he estimated at par, but had since agai 
lr 3 to its natural level; and his hon. 
1end under the gallery who seconded the 
motion, had assigned a most cogent rea- 
ton why it had fallen. What had that 
honourable gentleman said, but that in 
order to defeat the object of this inquiry, 
which the noble lord. and his dependants 
#0 much dreaded, Mr. Atkinson, on the 
- Monday, went ‘into the Alley, and sold 
100,0002. stock, and the next day as much 
more. What was the language of Mr. 


Atkingon and his friends on that occasion ? 
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“The stock must be depreciated; a part 


must be sent. in; the market must be 
glutted; the measure is become neces- 
sary.” But even with these artifices, and 
with promises, most likely, that the friends 
of government should be no losers, they 
were not able to bring down the opmnium 
lower than 64, and that only for a single 
day. It afterwards gradually continued 


to rise, and was now, as he had heard 


stated, up at its intrinsic value. Allow- 
ing, therefore, for the effect of speculation 
on one side, and the artifices used to de- 
preciate the stocks on the other, as wajl as 
the number of needy adventurers, that 
had been forced to come to market in 
order to avoid the first payment, he be- 
lieved he was fully authorized to affirm that 
the bonus, both in computation, real value, 
and market price, was clearly worth to 
the subscriber, 8/. 3s. per cent. __ 

His deduction from those facts were, 
that the noble lord, as finance minister, 
was highly criminal in his own personal 
conduct, in so grossly deceiving, and 
fraudulently imposing upon the House, 
that his baseness in concealing the real . 
terms, was only equalled by his guilt in 
agreeing to them, and that if no other fact 
but that of concealment were to be ad- 
duced against him, it was sufficient to 
prove that he had made a corrupt bargain 
with an evil design, namely, with an in- 
tention of corrupting whoever, within or 
without that House, might be fit instru- 
ments of supporting his power, or increas- 
ing his influence. 

- The learned gentleman had trumpeted 
forth the praises of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, and made his eulogy in very 
high terms of panegyric. He had mixed 
in the course of his oration a particular 
fact which came within his own knowledge. 
The noble lord had told him this, the 
noble lord had told him that ; the learned. 
abesqiey gave his opinion unsought, and 
orgot to say whether any grateful ac- 
knowledgment had been made. The 
learned gentleman had appeared in se- . 
veral characters in that House, he had 
now added another to them. He held 
himself forth as the noble lord’s adviser ; 
but what did all this mighty information 
amount to, supposing it to be correctly 
and faithfully stated? To this:—to the 
confirmation of what the noble lord him- 
self told the committee the first day of 
opening the loan, that the subscribers 
would give no more than 55 for 3 per 
cents. and 68 fur 4 per cents. but that 
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waiting from the Friday till the Monday, 
in the interim, news of a tendency to 


a arrived, and that his lordship pro- 


ted of the intelligence ; the consequence 
of which was, that the former were valued 


in the bargain with the subscribers at 58,. 
and the latter at 70. Now, the effect of 


the above curious narrative was no more 
than the merit arising from not giving t1 
imstead of 8 per cent. profit on the omnium ; 
and in argument it was fair to say, that 
was no merit at all; for it might be dan- 
gerous to make too bad a bargain: a 
middling bad one might, and he was sure 
would, 3 
the noble lord better than a gross, noto- 
rious, flagrant bad one. There was a 
knack in cheating, which would in some 
measure insure the property, as well as 
temporary possession of fraudulent gain ; 
whereas, when the fraud was too palpable 
and gross, the enormity of the impositiun 
endangered a loss of the whole. 
But what did this prove, allowing it to 
be truein its fullest extent ? That the noble 
lord was a person of private integrity; 
‘that he was above being guilty of pecula- 
tion for his own private advantage ; and 
consequently, that his hands were clean of 
the public money. He did not want to be 
told all this by the learned gentleman. 
He had every reason to believe it to be 
true; but what then? The noble lord’s 
hands are clean: the loan might be a 
bad or a good one; but whether good or 
bad, the noble lard is a disinterested per- 
son. Now, for his part, in every point 
of view, he could not help thinking that it 
was a public misfortune that the noble 
lord’s hands were clean, whilst those of his 
friends and dependants were so dirty and 
interested. It would have been better for 
- the nation, in every ct, that half the 
prefits had gone into the pockets of the 
noble lord, and the other had been 
set of to the credit of the aation, thas 
diverted to the pernicious and corrupt pur- 
to which they had been diverted. 
e knew the noble lord’s caution and ad- 
dress; he was persuaded, thet in sucha 
case the transactién would Have. beer 50 
conducted, as not to give puhe sandal 
or arene gun the Hara would 
act, it might be presumed, articular 
caution, ef be careful of a i Sanh 
or trusting to events which might draw 
after them the punishment, such # crime; 
if discovered, would deserve. In the pre- 
serit' instance he might be asa lavish as he 
pleased ; he was innocent! Why so? Be- 
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ave answered every purpose of 


cause he was disinterested. ‘This was a 
mere specious, deceptious pretence; it 
was full of fallacy ; the noble lord, though 
his hands might be clean, was not disin- 
terested ; if he made an improvident bar- 
gain for the purpose of corrupting the 
members of that House; if he employed 
the influence arising from that corruption 
to the support of his own power, he was 
not an innocent, but a guilty man, highly 
meriting public execration, and exemplary 
punishment. 

That he had done it in the present in- 
stance was self-evident. Tlie noble lord 
would never have been invited into office, 
but upon condition of promising to carry 
into execution the measures chalked out 
to him respecting America. He would 
not have been suffered te remain in office, 
had he refused to carry on the American 
war. Had the nation been left to ite own 
free, unbiassed ju ent, it would never 
have consented, at least if it had, it would 
never have persisted in the obstinate pro- 
secution of it, after certain events had 
taken place, after France and Spain had 
severally declared against us. His ac- 
quiescence in those weak and wicked mea- 
sures, in madly commencing, and ‘more 
madly persevering in that accursed war, 
was the price of his place. His power 
could not be upheld without influence, nor 
that influence be procured without corrup< 
tion. Would any gentleman contend, 
when one man made profits within a year, 
by contracts, equal to an anrple fortune ; 
when another's stated income was equal to 
& princely revenue; when a third got half 
a million, a handred thousand, or forty 
thousand pounds omnium, equal to an 
annual mcome of twenty, ten, eight, five, 
er even one thousand pounds— Wag there 
any man who heard him who could believe, 
that persons coming within those descrip 
tions had a free choice or unbiassed judg- 
ment? Was it to be supposed, that they 
could prefer the interest of their country 
to the amassing greatand splendid fortunes, 
or to answer their immediate wants? I¢ 
was absurd anc monstrous even tomention 
or press. it seriously in asgument: when, 
therefore, it. was said, directly, or implied, 
that the noble lord in the blue ribbon was 
a.disinterested man, because he derived no 
immediate: pecuniary emolument from the 
transection underconsideration, it betrayéd 
great art, or » total i ce of human 
nature, and of the noble lord. 


- Kt was true, the noble lord had ofter: 
asserted in that Flouse; and, he presumed; 
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out of it, that he never sought his present 
situation ; wished not to retain it; but to 
get out of it as soon as another fit person 
could be got to succeed him. Yet it was 
not the assertions of the noble lord, but his 
conduct, which was to weigh with the 
public. He had felt mortifications suffi- 
Gient to render any man but himself tired 
of his situation; it was therefore fair to 
coaclade, notwithstanding what the noble 
lord might pretend to the contrary, that 
the love of office, and love of power, were 
predominant in his mind; so predominant, 
that he was ready to sacrifice every thing 
in the first instance to obtain them, and 
every thing in the second to keep them 
when obtained. 

- If this then was the real complexion of 
the man, and the true texture of his lord- 
ship's mind ; if corruption begot influence, 
if influence beget power, and er en- 
sured him a continuance in office, which 
seemed to be the uniform and steady ob- 
ject of all his pursuits—the learmed lord’s 
argument was either fallacious, and meant 
to deceive and mislead those to whom it 
was addressed, or it was founded in the 
groesest error. The noble lord was not a 
disinterested man, but for the sake of 
power and place was ready to hazard every 
thing, and secure and promote his own 
views by any means. He had. promised 
the pi ad of England, and the country 
gentlemen, an American revenueto lighten 
their burdens, when he knew very well that 
it was impracticable ; but it was his 
interest todo so. He had run the nation 
fifty millions in debt, and sacrificed an 
hundred thousand lives in the quarrel, 
when he was persuaded that the money 
would be thrown away, and the blood of 
his fellow subjects spilt in vain. These 
were his promises. How far had he per- 
formed them ? The people were oppressed 
with taxes beyond bearing. Every neces- 
sary of life, or comfortable enjoyment, 
came doubly advanced in price to the im- 
poverished and half-starved consumer ; 
under the pretended name of luxuries, his 
, whether small or strong, tobacco, 
vagar, and al} the articles which, to a poor 
man, might be deemed comforts, were 
tased ; even salt; nay the very light of 
was denied him. In the few mo- 
ments of relaxation from toil and labour, 
when he might wish for the light of heaven 
to cheer him, his very windows were 
obliged to be closed up, in order to escape 
_ the cravings of the rapacious tax-gatherer ; 
and if a chink was still left open, he under- 
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stood that it was in the contemplation 
of the noble lord to compel the devoted, 
impoverished, though laborious and in-- 
dustrious man, to stop it up, by a new 
tax upon the right of nature. 
of all that ? Millions upon millions were 
to be yearly lavished; oceans of blood 
were to be spilt; the last shilling was 
to be filched, or picked out of the pocket 
of the most useful part of the commu- 
nity. All Europe was to be menaced 
and invited to single combat with this ce- 
voted country, and the earnings thus ex~ 
torted were to be picked out of the pockets 
of the people, to be transferred into those 
of the noble lord’s friends—and for what? 


ut what 


not to recover America— America was 
given up—no, but to support the noble 
lord's power, which depended upon -the 
wild and romantic expectation of subduing 
America, which was, he was persuaded, 


irrecoverably lost. These were the merits, 


these were the claims on which the noble 
lord was entitled to be considered as a dis- 
interested man. | : 

After having been very full on the dis- 
interestedness of the noble lord, he en- 
tered into particulars respecting the loans 
and its distribution. The learned lord had 
left every part of the distribution unde 
fended, but what respected a desctiption 
of men in that House, whom he was pleased | 
to call timid, and affected with weak nerves ; 
he expected the learned lord would havdé 
farther urged the plea of weak nerves. 
Those gentlemen, he says, dislike clamour, © 
have an horror to be made the subject of 
public animadversion, and of being held 
forth in newspapers, and other libellous 
and licentious publications. Now, how a 
man could possibly be uneasy, or suffer in 
his feelings, on having his conduct ani- 
madverted upon, when conscious of acting 
right, not only of acting in the known ca- 
pacity of a member of that House, as had 
been contended for by the learned lord, 
(he meant the character of a subscriber) 
but as a friend to his country, was more 
than he could well account for. It was a 
lawful act in the first place; it was a mark 
of the minister’s favour and regard; it 
was commendable to support government. 
How then could such public claims of 
merit be supposed to affect the nerves? 
It might to some seem paradoxical, but, - 
when explained, would effect two things: 
it would shew that those gentlemen’s nerves 
were not so radically weak as people might 
be apt to imagine:—it would show, that 
however conscious of their own innocence, 
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they dare not trust to appearances, nor 
meet public opinion. He would speak out : 
—the truth was, that those gentlemen had 
got part of the subscription under nominal 
or ideal names: it was equally evident that 
they knew the loan was a bad one, and 
they felt, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, that it was a corrupt one. They 
were desirous therefore to enjoy the ad- 
vantages, without sharing the deserved 
odium their conduct would draw after it. 
They were persons whose characters, 
though long suspected, had not been yet 
publicly known or decided. They shrunk 
. from what others equally corrupt boldly 
met, who, if they had no other merit, had 
not the baseness attached to those weak 
“ nerves. They might have their reasons 
too: they would go down to their con- 
stituents, these very constituents whom 
they had plundered, and share the plunder 
with all the pretended virtue of honest 
men ; ‘and with an air of confidence, and 
a sham of hypocrisy, join in the general 
censure and resentment due td those who 


tor place and emolument had sold their | 


country; while they, themselves, without 
any claim of merit, any duty annexed, and 
with a false character, had deposited in 
| their pockets five, or perhaps ten times the 
sum that the pensioner or placeman de- 
rived from his grant or office. 

The hon. gentleman who spoke early on 
the other side, and the learned lord, talked 
of former administrations, and the sources 
of influence they possessed and employed. 
The argument might be a good one upon 
any other occasion but the present, for he 
should state a few facts, which, he trusted, 
would pruve beyond question that loans or 
corrupt distributions constituted no part of 
the influence of the crown in those days. 

‘He was ready to admit the general argu- 
ment, but not the application. He was 
fully sensible that every administration 
that ever had, or ever might exist in this 
country, would make a ditierence between 
their friends and adversaries, their sup- 
porters and opponents. It was a natural 
consequence of political connection ; and 
it would be monstrous indeed, if ministers 
should set a mark upon their friends, and 
cherish and favour their opponents. So 
far the principle of connection and favour 
was justified by experience. But when it 
was contended, as it had been on this day, 
that be the loan ever so bad or corrupt, 
or its distribution ever so partial, the noble 
Jord had acted right. ‘This was at once 
acknowledging that the loan was so made, 
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for the very purpose the motion-was di- 
rected to discover, and therefore it was 
not making use of an old-established source 
of influence, for the strength and support 
of government, but creating the means 
of influence never before thought of but 
in one single instance. 

He then read the bonus on the omnium 
on the opening of the budgets of 1758, 
1759, 1760, 1761, the last year of the 
duke of Newcastle’s administration, and 
1762, during that of lord Bute. The first 
of those years the bonus was but 14 on 
two millions, the next at 14 per cent. dis- 
count on four millions, the third at 14, the 
fourth about 13, though twelve millions 
were borrowed both years. This noble 
duke in all his loans had shewn, what it is 
the duty, and what the virtue of a minister 
to observe. This was atime of war, and 
it was the time which the friends of the 
present ministry thought proper to select 
and brand with the name of extravagance ; 
and yet in all these times, it was not dis- 
covered, that douceurs on loans were 
among the sources of minisierial influence. 
Lord Bute’s loan was the first instance of 
abandoned extravagance in this way. The 
principle was then introduced, and his was 
the only example to be found in the his- 
tory of this country. At one time it rose, 
he believed, so high as 9 per cent. but 
then it was not the terms but the extra- 
ordinary advance upon the lottery tickets, 
which rose to four pounds ten shillings, on 
account that there were two lotteries that 
year. Thus it was clear, that the influence 
created by the loan was of modern inven- 
tion, that never operated but once, and 
that partly from the reason he mentioned, 
and perhaps other unforeseen, adventitious 
causes. 

After answering Mr. Adam very fully, 


and replying almost to every thing which 


had been urged on the other side, he re- 
commenced a second attack upon the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, reminding 
his lordship of having dared his honour- 
able friend who seconded the motion, and 
now, when he accepted of the challenge, 
basely sneaking away, and covering him- 
self from open shame, public: detection, 
and conviction, through the means of a 
servile and devoted majority. He then 
recapitulated all.the leading heads of his 
speech,-and called upon the noble lord to 
stand forth boldly, like a man, and defend- 
himself, or by his silence confess that he 
was fairly convicted of having made an 
improvident and corrupt bargain in the 
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character of public trustee, and of having 
prostituted the power of his office to the 
most abandoned, wicked, pernicious, and 


dishonest purposes. 
Lord Norié said, he made no doubt but 
his conduct throughout the whole of the 
loan, and the distribution of it, was such 
as would be sufficient to justify him in the 
opinion of that House and the public. He 
had been charged with having made a bar- 
gain for the public upon the most corrupt 
motives, and to effect the most Legian 
purposes. He had been accused of hav- 
ing plundered the public, and of picking 
the pockets of the people. These were 
heavy accusations, and called for a proof 
suitable to the enormity of the crimes im- 
puted to him. He could say, that they 
were unfounded and unjust. He was 
ready to acknowledge, that from subse- 
quent circumstances, the bargain had 
poe rather disadvantageous to the pub- 
ic; he was sorry for it: but he could 
truly declare, that it was no fault of his 
that it had done so. The bon. gentleman, 
with his wonted ability and flow of lan- 
e, had endeavoured to fix the charges 
of fraud and concealment upon him, on 
account of his manner of stating the pro- 
fits which would accrue to the subscribers, 
and had, upon that presumption, accused 
him of having deceived that House. He 
was happy in having so many witnesses pre- 
sent now, who were likewise present at the 
transaction, which was supposed to give 
birth to that charge. The conclusion 
drawn from the fact, if true; was not, how- 
ever, well founded, for the profits upon the 
discounts were by no means so much as 
what had been stated; nor was the inte- 
rest arising between the day of the first 
payment so considerable as it had been 
represented. The interest did not com- 
mence but from the month of January ; 
the first payment was made on. Thursday 
se’nnight, an interval only of between six 
and seven weeks; consequently the com- 
putation was erroneous, the extra profits 
not being much more than half what had 
been mentioned. So much as to the 
amount of the concealment: as to the 
concealment itself, he would just state 
what grounds there were for that accu- 
saten. He was ready to confess, that 
when he made up the account, he stated 
the bonus only at 5/.10s. and in this, he 
flattered himself, he was fully justified by 
the custom of that House; and that in 
omitting to add those profits, he by no 
means intended to conceal any part of 
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them, nor in fact did conceal them; for 
though he had not’ mentioned them as — 
constituting a part of the bonus, he enu- 
merated them m the usual and established 
language of the Chancellors of the Ex- 
chequer, and others in office. 

He appcaled to gentlemen, if, when he 
talked of the surplus of the new taxes, he 
did not add, that that surplus, in the first 
instance, would be applied to the payment 
of the interest incurred between the pre- 
ceding day the stock was to bear interest, 
and the day of the first payment. As to — 
the discount on the loan, or respective in- 
Stalments, it was the constant usage of 
parliament to allow it upon prompt : Se 
sits; he therefore thought it totally unne- 
Cessary to particularise these two advan- 
vanges. e nature of it was this; that 
if, before the respective days ef payment, 
a subscriber or holder of scrip came and 
tendered the sum growing due, he received 
a discount of three per cent. This, it 
was clear, was not an absolute, consequen- 
tial advantage vested in the subscriber, 
but a conditional one, of which he might 
or might not avail himself: the discount 
did not run through the whole time, nor 
continue a year; it was frequently not 
convenient to the subscriber to advance 
his money before the regular day of pay- 
ment; consequently, under these several 
circumstances, he was entitled to affirm, 
that instead of 3 per cent. on the loan, the 
discount did not amount to 14; and as to 
the commencement of interest from an 
antecedent day, it was the same in ail 
loans; so that, whether the fact of con- 
cealment was considered, on the amount | 
rofit, 
which he had not computed, or added to 
the 5/. 10s. bonus, he was well warranted 
to say, that there was no actual or implied 
concealment, in one instance, and that the 
profits said to be concealed in the other, 
were not any thing like what they had 
been represented. But independent of 
what he said on opening the budget, or of 
what he had a right to avail himself, as 
established by custom, he had one other 
answer, which should suffice in place of 
all the rest. He appealed to the Journals 
of the House, whether in the resolu- 
tions which he moved, the discounts on 
the prompt, or previous payment of the 
several instalments, and the commence- 
ment of the interest of the loan at an ante- 
cedent day, were not specifically stated ? 
The concealment, therefore, imputed to 
him, amounted to this ; a resolution moved 
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in a very full committee; a resolution, at 
the time fully investigated and discussed ; 
a résolution, debated upon the report, and 
finally agreed to by the House. If this 
was adding fraud to rapine, and picking 
the pockets of that House and the nation, 
he was guilty; if not, then he was free to 
say, that the accusation must have ori- 
_ ginated in great ignorance, or premedi- 
tated falshood. Ps 
__ The bargain, called a corrupt bargain, 
and secretly transacted, could not be in 
any sense called so. It was neither secret 
nor Corrupt, and he would give his reasons. 
That it was not secret, it was enough to 
observe, that the transaction happened 
.in the presence of several witnesses, 
that every negociation, previous to its 
being finally struck, was open. It was 
usual for the Treasury, on such occasions, 
to apply to the monied men, in conse- 
quence of which, appointments and inter- 
views succeeded. The current price of 
, stocks was the basis on which both parties 
proceeded. Three per cents. were at the 
time at 58, and 4 per cents. in proportion. 
He wished to have the former estimated 
at the prices which afterwards took place ; 
but after many reasons offered, and much 
conversation, the gentlemen with whom 
. he treated stood peremptorily at 55 for 
the 3 per cents. and 68 for the 4 per cents. 
in consequence of which the negociation 
seemed to be at an end, and he parted 
with the gentlemen on the idea that no- 
. thing more could be done with them in 
the business, In the interim, accounts 
were received, which seemed to lead to a 
pacification, The stocks rose in conse- 
quence of this prospect; and therefore 
when the gentlemen with whom he treated 
met him on the Monday, though they 
continued to adhere to the same principle 
of computation, they offered the same 
terms on the Monday, which they had 
before refused. They were contented to 
take the 3 per cents. at 58 instead of 55, 
and the 4 per cents. at 70 instead of 68, 
which was their first proposition. Upon 
these terms the bargain was struck; and 
. here he begged leave to make an observa- 
tion or two. The negociation was of some 
continuance ; reasons were urged, and 
propositions were made on both sides; 
both parties adhered to their own ideas, 
and the negociation broke off in conse- 
quence of the difference of opinion which 
Arose between the negociating parties. It 
was fair to presume, under these circum- 
Flances, that it whs not a corrupt bargain: 
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it was clear it could not be a secret one, 
and for this reason, because every thing 
which passed between the Treasury Board 
and those who were consulted as to the . 
terms of the loan, passed in the presence 
of thirty persons or more. ' 

He could not think, all circumstances 
weighed, that the terms offered by the 
subscribers were exorbitant, considerin 
the price of stocks at the time; nor could 
he much less think, that the bargain was 
an improvident or apparently disadvan- 
tageous one when struck; and if for ne 
other reason, for the following : the stock 
to be funded was 18 millions 3 per cent. 
and three millions 4 per cent. The sub- 
scribers, who were composed of some of 
the directors of the Bank, East India 
and other companies, bankers, and others, 
laid particular stress upon so great & 
quantity of stock coming suddenly into 
the market, and the effect it must neces- 
sarily have on the price of the other funds. 
When, therefore, at one period 3 per 
cents. were at 58, and afterwards at 61, it 
was natural to presume, that the plenty, 
or overflow of stock, would lower its no- 
minal value. He confessed he felt it in 
that light himself, though, perhaps, not 
to the extent it was urged; and though 
the speculation was not exactly confirmed 
by the event, he could not help thinking 
it at all improbable. The reports of an 
approaching pacification gave a value to 
all the funds, which, perhaps, would not . 
be otherwise allowed them; and when 
there was a prospect of a rising profit, it 
was reasonable to presume, that much 
would be hazarded on the principle of 
speculation. tee 

Some other modes of ‘raising the sup- 
plies, he acknowledged, had been sug- 
gested in the committee; but he was 
pleased to find, that none of them united 
the two principal objects he had in view 
so well as that he adopted. Much had 
been said about an increase of capital. 
As he said then, the object of capital was 
nothing, or next to nothing; his wish was 
to procure the money upon the best terms ; 
that is, upon terms which would call for the 
smallest annual payments. He had ef- 
fected it; for if he had adopted the only 
plan which was suggested, he must have 
loaded the nation upwards of 100,000. a 
year more than by the terms of the pres 
sent loan it was obliged to pay: so that 
so far from wantonly loading the nation, 
the loan negociated had a direct contrary 


. 


effect. 
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It was much pressed, as a proof of the 
im r distribution of the subscription, 
that thoee who lost by the loan of 1778, 
were either totally excluded, or got in the 
present but a very small proportion of 
what they wrote for. The fact might be 
true as stated, though he did pot know it 
was; and yet those gentlemen would have 
no right to complain ; for there had been 
two profitable loans to the subscribers 
since, and it might be presumed, that the 
losers at the former period might have 
been partakers of the profits since, and 
have been made ample amends for their 
former disappointment. He heard seve- 
ral names mentioned, Messrs, Stratton 
and Co. Mr. Bordieu, &c. He did not 
recoliect thé first. He remembered Mr. 
Bordieu, and recollected well, that he had 
been a considerable subscriber last year, 
if not the year before; consequently, 
though he had been a loser in 1778, the 
profits he might have made since, it was 
probable, more than compensated his for- 
mer loss. But he did not think himself 
exactly bound to answer for events of this 
nature. It was probable, that gentlemen 
who subscribed in 1778, subscribed with a 
prospect of advantage; and there was no 
doubt but a risk attended every transac- 
tion of this nature. He was free to con- 
fess, that he could not undertake to make 
such a distribution as was likely to please 
all. In 1778, there were but 240 persons 
offered; in 1779, 600; in 1780, 1,100; 
and in the present year, 1,600. He would 
submit to gentlemen how difficult it must 
be to select with precision out of so great 
2 number, in so short a time, considering, 
too, the immense sum that was offered, 
upwards of forty millions. In that case 


he had done as well as he could: the sub-- 


scription was divided among 1,100 persons, 
many of them known, and several recom- 
mended. Upon that principle he had 
formed his list, and all he thought neces- 
sary to add on the occasion was, that no per- 
ton whatever, to his knowledge, had been 
rejected on account of his avowed or sus- 
pected principles. A preference, it was 
tapposed, might be given, but he knew of 
none, farther than where the parties were 

to be men of property, or where 
they had a fair claim to attention. 

The hon. gentleman had said a great 
deal about concealment, and suppressing 
the names of some of the subscribers. He 
believed the circumstance had been sanc- 
toned by custom; as Jong as he could 
recollect any thing of loans, it had been 
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invariably the case. In his apprehension, 


it made very little difference, and no in- 
dustry or caution could. prevent it, if gen- 
tlemen chose to conceal ‘their names. 
They might come in under another name, 
or for a part of another person’s subscrip- 
tion, and at all events there was a risk at- 
tending managements of this kind, for 
which the ostensible subscriber was always 
responsible. The hon. gentleman, who 
seconded the motion, charged him directly 

with employing Mr. Atkinson to sell out 

100,000/. stock, to glut the market, and 

depreciate the stock. The charge was 
false ; it was a gross falsehood, and he de- 

fied the honourable gentleman to prove it. 

[ Here a great cry of Order! order !} 

Mr. Byng. I must again appeal to the 
House, whether I charged the noble lord 
with employing Mr. Atkinson to sell stock’ 
to glut the market; nor did my charge go 
home either to the noble lord, or the se- 
cretary of the Treasury; I'am not ready 
to charge, where Iam not ready to prove: 
but I am ready to prove, that Mr. Atkin- 
son’s broker sold 100,000/. on the Mon- 
day, another 100,000/. on the Tuesday ; 
and that on the Thursday there were re- 
quests made to individuals ‘to sell, in’ 
order to save the credit of the noble lord ; 
that was the reason assigned. 

Lord North proceeded. On the whole . 
he contended, that he made the best pos- 
sible bargain, under the existing circum- 
stances; that close subscriptions were al- 
ways conducted in a similar manner: that 
seeming partialities must happen from the 
established mode of conducting the busi- 
ness ; and as he had no intention of pro- 
moting his own separate interest, neither 
had he acted-in any way directly or indi- 


rectly which could afford a just cause for 


supposing that he had made a corrupt | 
bargain, with a view to promote the in- 
crease of influence, in order to support 
his own power. | 

Sir Fletcher Norton rose. He said the 
present was a great and most important 
question. It was a motion for an enquiry 
into a supposed crime of a public nature 
—a crime, which if proved, would appear 
to be aggravated in all its circumstances, 
It was no less than a direct accusation 
against the noble lord, of a breach of 
trust in the execution of his office; a 
trost, the faithful discharge of which he 
had been entrusted with by his sovereign 
and his country. He should not at so 
late an hour trouble the House, or detain 
it by entering intoadetail. It was enough 
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for him that he heard the extent and cri- | a matter of choice, but absolute duty, 


minality of the charge, and the founda- 
tion for it; namely, the extravagant pre- 
mium,. and presumed corrupt bargain, and 
the still much more corrupt distribution 
of it, were it possible in idea to separate 
the one from the other, which, in his opi- 
nion, they could not; for by what appear- 
ed both in fact and argument they consti- 
tuted one transaction, the bargain appear- 
ing to have been made on account of the 
distribution. . 

The noble lord and his friends seemed 
to fly from the enquiry ; he could not sa 
. that it was a proof of his guilt; but this 
he must say, that it was a strong presump- 
tion of it, else what reason could there be 
to stifle and suppress it? When applied 
to the conduct of the noble lord on former 
occasions, the imputation came with double 
weight. He had, in a Jong course of at- 
tendance in that House, often heard his 
lordship accused of misconduct: he had 
as often heard his lordship put his accusers 
at defiance, call for their proofs, and chal- 
lenge an enquiry into his geveral and parti- 
cular conduct. Now, for the first time, a 
specific charge is made against him;. a 
great variety of facts are stated, some that 
could belong to none but himself, nor for 
which no other person could be responsi- 
ble. He was not present when the hon. 
gentleman, who stood forth on this occa- 
siov, pledged himself that he would brin 
' forward the accusation ; but he understoo 
the noble lord invited the attack; yet 
now, when issue is joined, the noble lord 
shrinks—from what ?—from an enquiry or 
Investigation of what he affected to wish 
for, but now attempts to evade. It was 
for the honour of the House; it was for 
the noble lord’s own honour to meet the 
entu like a man, if he was innocent; 
and if he was guilty, hetrusted the House 
had not so totally forgot their duty to 
themselves and their constituents, as to 
screen him. If the latter should be the 
case, then would be fully verified what 
had been so often alluded to, or insinuated 
in the debate, that the very cause of his 
guilt was the ground of his security. 

Much had been said about the impro- 
priety of the enquiry ; but for his part, he 
did nct see upon what subject the House 
could possibly so fitly exercise that inqui- 
sitorial power, vested in it by the consti: 
tution, as the present. The members of 
that House were entrusted by their con- 
stituents to grant their money, and see 
it faithfully applied. It was not, therefore, 


unless they violated the trust reposed in 
them, to see that that trust, when delegated 
to the minister, was faithfully discharged. 
The transaction, to make the best of it, 
was a foul and dark transaction; and for 
his part, he was at a loss to know how any 
man who refused to go into the proposed 
enquiry could dare to meet hisconstituents, 
because, whether blameable or not him- 
self, he must be deemed a partaker in the 
guilt. : 

It was contended by the learned lord, 
and several other gentlemen on the same 
side, that the members of that House had 
a right, at least a kind of préscriptive 
right, to a share of the loan. That such 
of them as were not merchants or dealers 
in money, had not, was, he was convinced, 
out of the question; but in his. opinion, 
no man in that House ought to partake of 
the subscription ; and so thoroughly per- 
suaded of it was he, that as long as he had 
the honour of sitting in that chair, though 


he might, and he believed it was custo- 


mary, he never would accept of a single 
shilling in any Joan. His reason for it was 
this : the members of that House, if they 
had any character, it was that of acting as 
trustees for their constituents and the pub- 
lic at large; then only see the double and 
preposterous relation they must stand in 
towards their constituents. They must 
borrow the money in one capacity, and 
Jend it in the other, and of course their 
views and interests must be discordant and 
repugnant to each other. The better 
bargain they made as representatives, the 
less profit they would of course receive as 
subscribers, and so vice versa. He ap- 
pealed to gentlemen, whether it was the 
interest of the borrower to leave it in the 
power of the lender to fix his own terms ? 
or did it partake of the nature of a trust, 
under any given circumstance, that the 
execution of it should be for the benefit of 
the trustee? It was a temptation too great 
for any man to withstand, and too trying 
for any honest or prudent man to wish to 
put himself into. He therefore once more 
conjured the noble lord, for his own ho- 
nour, for the honour of the House, and in | 


‘regard to his country, to meet the accusa- 


tion like a man, and not meanly fly from 
it under the protection of a majority, who 
would be justly suspected of being par- 
takers in the guilt. His lordship had 
often defied and challenged his accusers. 
If the present motion should be agreed to, 
they and he would be at issue; and if he 
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declined the contest, however innocent he 
might be, the united voice of mankind 
would pronounce him guilty. : 

Mr. Solicitor General Mansfeld said, a 
great outcry had been raised against the 
minister, but it was merely to put the peo- 
he out of humour with their governors. 

e orators on the other side were conti- 
nually alarming the public with the idea 
of calamities they knew did not exist. 
That the war, and taxes raised in conse- 
quence of it, would be felt by the people, 
or indeed that they were already felt. by 
the people, he knew better than to deny. 
He believed the public did feel calamities 
from those things, but in no greater degree 
than absolutely unavoidable; and when 
opposition dwelt on that, they might, per- 
haps, be justifiable. But they were not 
20 when they first stated that the minister 
was currupt, and afterwards deduced cala- 
mities from that corruption. The House 
were called, he said, to vote for an exami- 
nation into the circumstances of the loan, 
without any one charge being even so 
much as suggested against it; and he 
would nina it, that at the time the loan 
was under their consideration, the only one 
thing that the other side of the House cried 
out against was, the douceur of the lottery, 
which they thought ought to betaken away; 
so that, notwithstanding all they now said, 
and all they pretended, they never meant 
any thing more than to strike off the 
lottery, which, had it been done, would 
not have reduced any of the burden they 
affected to think lay upon the shoulders of 
the public. They had not said any thing 
against the loan itself, which they now felt 


themselves so anxiously, and so suddenly’ 


mclined fo investigate. They had, indeed, 
thrown out some insinuations against the 
minister's conduct, but they had no proof ; 
they must enquire first, before they could 
come to proof. Objections Had been 
made to the loan, because members of 
liament had subscribed towards it ; but 

or his part, he did not know why mem- 
bers might not lend their money to go- 
vernment as well as other people. The 
night ee oe who had spoken last, 
Was pl to advance, that members who 
subscribed to the loan were incompe- 
tent to vote on the present question; but 
€ was of a very different opinion. _ Such 

8 weakoess in the members of that House, 
would be acting more like children, than 
representatives of a great empire. 
Members who had subscribed to the loan 
could surely vote with the greatest pro- 
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priety respecting it, for they knew more 
of it than other people, and knowing ‘in 
their consciences that the terms of it were 
good, it would ill become them not to 
give it their apprebation and vote. He: 
took notice of the complaint made against 
the minister, for the manner in which he 
had distributed the loan, but he did not 
know by what act of parliament it was, 
that the minister was compelled to give to 
thig person just so much, and to that sub- 
scriber such a particular sum. He was 
not bound to proportion it out according 
to the sum tendered, but had that part of 
the business of the loan left entirely: to his 
own discretion. Upon the whole he con- 
tended, that the loan had been conducted 
this year as heretofore, without the smallest. 
deviation from the established rule, and he 
was of opinion, that if the subscribers 
should be made liable to the examination 


of a committee of that House, it would be 


attended with the most pernicious consc- 
quences, as few people, able to subscribe 


-to the loan, would chuse to have their 


characters, their families and fortunes in- 
quired into, merely to please the caprice 
of an individual, or the views of a party. 

Mr. Dunning said, it.was no wonder his: 
learned friend had so good an opinion of 
the form of the loan, as the Attorney and 
Solicitor-Generals were, by virtue of their 
office, entitled to a particular share of it. 
The learned gentleman had said there was 
no proof, and that the House must first 
enquire before they could have that. The 
natural syllogism, he should think, was 
that his learned friend would of course 
vote for the question, because the very 
object of that question was to enquire, . 
which the last speaker had himself allowed 
was the necessary step to be taken for 
coming at the proof; and yet he was ra- 
ther inclined to think that he would re- 
verse the syllogism, and vote directly 
against the question. He was not a little 
surprised, that he should advance that 
the terms of the loan had not been im- 
peached, because in every stage of it, there 
was not an epithet of reproach that had 
not been applied to it. [When the learn- 
ed gentleman had concluded, a number of 
members, who through the greatest part of 
the debate had been in the coffee rooms 
adjacent, now crowded in, and called 
with loud and continued uproar for the 
question. ] . 

The Speaker thought fit to rise, and 
call them to order. In a sensible and 
pointed speech, he severely reprehended 
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the custom. There were, he said, a regu- 
lar and uniform set of gentlemen of a par- 
ticular description, who did not think it at 
all necessary to attend to any part of the 
debate, in order to receive information, or 
judge where the merits of a question lay, 
that they might decide with decency, or 
vote with conviction; but they went to 
the coffee houses, and there spent the 
whole day, and came in towards the con- 
clusion of the debate, and with the utmost 
disorder and incivility called for the ques- 
tion, and put a hasty stop to the calm de- 
liberations of such members as acted up to 
their duty, in attending the business of 
the House. He hoped, that as it was a 
practice so derogatory of the honour and 
the dignity of parliament, and so incon: 
sistent with the gravity of a house of re- 
presentatives, that he should not have oc- 
casion again to take notice and complain 
of the indecency. 
- The Attorney General defended the 
loan and the minister. He renrehended 
the measure of inquiring in a committee 
into the characters and fortunes of men, 
_ merchants, and bankers, whose _profes- 
sional existence depended on the credit 
of their reputation, for by such an inquisi- 
tion they would be precluded the oppor- 
tunity of defending themselves. | 
Mr. Turner was severe on the members 
who had been enjoying their bottle and 
glass up stairs, till it was time for them to 
come into the House, and divide.: 


The House divided : 
| Tellers. 
Mr. Byng - - - : 
Yeas Mr. Hussey - } 163 
Earl of Lisburne - + - 
DOES Mr. John Robinson - t a 
So it passed in the negative. 


Debates tn the Lords on the Commuta- 
tion of Lythes for Lands in Biils af En- 
closure.| March 30. On the order of the 
day for receiving the report of the Hming- 
ton Enclosure Bill being read, 

The Bishop of St. David’s (Dr. 
Warren) rose, and made a short prefatory 
discourse, in which he acquainted the 
House, that as the mode of commuting 
tythes for lands in Bills of enclosure had 
long appeared to him to be very improper, 
and as this mode was adopted in the Bill 
now under consideration, he had proposed 
in the committee above stairs, to amend 
the Bill, by Jeaving out all the clauscs in 
which land is given to the rector, by way 
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of compensation for his tythes; but the 
amendment not being agreed to, his de- 
sign now was to make a motion for re- 
committing the Bill, and had for this pur- 
pose desired to have the House summon- 
ed. As the rights of the church in gene- 
ral, and of the parochial clergy in parti- 
cular, were involved in this question, he 
was sure he had no occasion to make any 
apology for the trouble he was going to 
give the House. He stated that tythes 
were the constitutional maintenance of 
ecclesiastical persons in this country; 
that the law for compelling the payment 
of them was at least of 1,000 years stand- 
ing : that the doctrine in Westminster-hall, 
and all our law books, was, that all lands 
are tythable jure communi ; and in comph- 
ance with this notion, and agreeably to this 
maxim of law, when inclosures were first 
made, incumbents were always permitted 
to take the tythes of the lands enclosed, m 
the same manner as when open; adding, 
that it had been the uninterrupted custom 
till lately to have enclosed lands subject 
to the payment of tythes in kind: he be- 
lieved the innovation was not of more 
than thirty years standing. a 

The first reason was, that this practice 
tended to bring land into mortmain; which | 
was one reason among many why our an- 
cestors thought tythes the best and pro+ 
perest maintenance of ecclesiastical per- 
ssons. Secondly, commuting tythes for 
lands was improper, as tending to render 
our clergy more secular, the income ~ 
arising therefrom being easily managed. 
The incumbents neither plough, sow nor 
reap, but when employed: in country bu- 
siness, from one end of the year to the 
other; and thus immersed ia worldly affairs, 
it will take them off from the faithful dis- 
charge of the duties of their saered func- 
tions; and though they might free them- 
selves from this trouble by letting their 
lands, yet, considering the scanty in- 
comes of many of the parochial clergy, 
they would be induced to occupy these 
allotments themselves, with a view to make 
a better provision for their families. 
Thirdly, a compensation in land would 
open a door to fraud. Parishes of any 
considerable extent, consisted partly of 
old inclosures, and partly of common 
fields ; and when these last were enclosed, 
and made exempt: from the payment of 
tythes, it was usual for the occupiers to 
threaten the incumbents to plough up 
the new enclosures only, which are now 
become tythe-free, and to keep the old 
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enclosures in grass, they being subject to 
tythe, unless the incumbents will consent 
to let the occupiers have their corn-tythes 
in the old enclosures at a very low price. 
This was a very obvious piece of craft, 
and was practised every day to the great 
detriment of the parochial clergy. 

He next objected to this pructice of 

giving lands in lieu of tythes, because it 
often tempted the incumbent to collude 
with the patron. Patrons are frequently 
lords of the manor, and, as such, are com- 
mooly the principal proprietors of the- 
land. This being the case, the patron 
forms a design of enclosing the parish, and 
communicates it to the caahent: who 
readily consents, and only asks, that care | 
may be taken that the allotment to be 
made in lieu of his tythes may be equal in 
value to them. The patron promises to 
take care of this, and to free the incum- 
bent from all apprehensions, engages to 
farm the allotment of him at as high a 
rent as he ever made of the tythes in the 
best times. The enclosure takes place, 
and the patron hires the allotment of the 
incumbent on the fair terms he proposed. 
In afew years the incumbent dies. or is 
removed; a new incumbent succeeds, who 
proposes to let the allotment at the same 
price his predecessor had done, but finds 
that he cannot get so much by half, and 
finds also that it is really worth no more. 
As the facility of practising this sort of 
collusion flowed from a bare consideration 
of the case, it was remarked that there 
was no occasion to produce any instance, 
since the possibility was sufficient in point 
of argument ; but if it were necessary, he 
had an instance now in his mind, which, 
if it were required, he would mention. 

A fifth reason might be drawn from a 
consideration of the difficulty of cultivat- 
ing the allotted lands in such a manner as 
to make them of real benefit to the in- 
cumbents. It had been usual to insert in 
enclosure bills, a clause for enabling the 
incumbent, with the consent of his dio- 
cesan, to let the allotment for 21 years. 
This latitude was given, that the person 
who might rent it should have sullicient 
encouragement to treat the land in a good 
hosband-like mauner. The incumbent 
would be glad to occupy it himself, in order 
toadd a little to his present income; but 
as it would perhaps require 7 or 800/. to 
stock a farm of this kind properly, it would 
be totally impracticable, very few of the 
parochial clergy being able to advance half 
that sum; consequently, when the terms 
“[ VOL. XXII. ] 
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are expired, the incumbent under such 
circumstances will be under the necessit 
of letting his compensation in land muc 
below its true value. It sometimes hap- 
pened, that when even his allotment was 
fenced in, nobody would offer himself as 
tenant; an instance of the kind having 
come to his knowledge in the diocese of 
Lincoln; which as it produces nothing, 
had caused the performance of divine ser- 
vice to be discontinued ; adding, that if so 
meny inconveniencies were found in this 
mode, though in its infancy, instances of the 
kind would continue to multiply, when the 
barns erected on these allotments became 
ruinous, and the fences out of repair. 
Whereas if the old mode of taking the 
tythes in kind, or commuting them for 
money, had been continued, not one of 
these inconveniences could have happened. 
- His lordship proceeded to answer such 
objections as he thought would be made 
to his proposal ; and under this head went 
through all the cases of enclosure : first, 
he considered parishes consisting of open 
field lands only ; next, parishes consisting 
of old enclosures and open fields; and 
lastly, parishes consisting of old enclosures, 
commons, and waste grounds; and endea- 
voured to shew, that in all these cases the 
incumbent, whether rector or vicar, would 
reap more advantage from having the 
tythes than an allotment in land, except 
in ata consisting of open fields only, 
and ‘as there were very few parishes of 
that description, no great inconvenience 
would arise, if land or a corn rent were | 
given by way of compensation for the 
tythes in those cases. 

Tythes had been considered by many as 
a very improper maintenance for the 
clergy, because they were apt to produce 
disputes, and breed much ill-will between 
a pastor and his flock; and an allotment 
therefore in land was much to be wished. 
He confessed that this argument had 
weight as well within as without doors, but 
still he contended, that it was 2 very fal- 
lacious one. He remarked, that the in- 
cumbent always asked a reasonable price 
for his tythes, because he always asked less 
than an impropriator did, in all cascs 
under the same circumstances; and if it 
sgmetimes happened that a suit was insti- 
tuted by the incumbent for the recovery: 
of iis dues, it generally proved in the end, 
that the occupiers were to blame, since 
out of 700 tythe causes which have been 
tried in Westwinster-hall, 660 were deter- 
mined in favour of the incumbents; and 
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therefore it appears to be particularly hard | principle of the Bill, as far as it related to 
that a remedy which is so detrimental to | the commuting of tythes for lands, though 
the real interests and rights of the paro- | he made no doubt of being able to prove 
chial clergy should be made use of, on a | how exceptionable the Bill was on otlrer 
pretence of establishing peace, when the | accounts: but as he expected this matter 
fact is, that the peace and quiet of a parish , would be fully taken up by other lords, 
has hardly, in any one instance, been in- | he should offer nothing on that head; he 
terrupted by the incumbents themselves. | nevertheless thought proper to observe, 
Tythes, in the hands of a discreet and | that if the Bill were really and truly une 
judicious clergyman, instead of breeding | exceptionable in all respects, yet if the 
quarrels, he was persuaded might, and principle he had been combatting was 
often had, proved the firmest bond of | wrong and improper, the amendment pro- 
union and friendship between the pastor | posed by him in the committee on Wed- 
and his flock. Such a man would always | nesday last ought to have been received ; 
confine his demands within the bounds of | the persons concerned in this bill, it was 
moderation, would shew his parishioners | true, might say that they had rather have 
how kindly he treated them, by compar- | no bill than a bill thus amended; this in 
ing his demands with those which their ; his apprehension would amount to a de- 
neighbours were proud to submit to, who | claration that it would not be worth their 
happen to live ina parish where the tythes | while to enclose, unless they were per- 
are in the hands of an impropriator; and | mitted to make some encroachments upon 
by means of these communications, and a | the property of others, in order to add to 
little yielding on each side, it is easy to | their own. 
conceive what mutual esteem and regard| The Bishop of Peterborough (Dr. Hinch- 
may be thus raised between the incum- | cliffe) professed a willingness to meet his 
- bent and his parishioners. But when the | reverend friend on the principle of the 
tythes are taken' away, this cement is/ Bill. For his part, he took its probable 
broken ; thesc opportunities of communica- | operation to be directed a way very dif- 
tion are at an end; and as the parishioners ; ferent from that which had been chalked 
are independent of their minister, so the | out by the learned prelate. He could 
minister is independent of them. They | never discover from what had fallen within 
will certainly soon forget thé relation they | his observation, but there were many other 
stand in to him, and he will, perhaps, too | instances to which the principle of the 
soon forget the relation he stands in to | Bill might possibly extend, where clergy- 
them ; and instead of being an adviser or | men were land-holders and occupiers in 
counsellor, and a friend, he will sink into | their clerical character; several of them 
the common mass of farmers, and be as | had glebe Jand, which they either culti- 
little respected and regarded as the mean- | vated themselves or let out to others. In 
est among them. the present case there was no compulsion 
He begged leave to remind their lord- | upon a clergyman more than any other, 
ships, that about 60 years ago, a Tythe | because he possessed a landed estate 
Bill passed the House of Commons; the | for life, that therefore he was obliged to 
object of this Bill was to make all lands | keep it in his own hands to occupy or cul- 
tythe free for which no tythes had been | tivate it. In his opinion it was optional, 
paid for the last 40 years, and to give all ‘and he was no more obliged to cultivate 
money payments in lieu of tythes the ‘his lands, to raise the produce of them, 
force of a modus, in case the payment had | and sell it, than any other person who 
been invariably the same for 40 years. | now heard him. On the contrary, if he 
The only argument made use of in the ; took his tythe in kind, he was obliged to 
House of Commons was, that this Bill | collect it at no small trouble, and often at- 
would effectually establish peace and har- | tended with great vexation; and as he 
mony in every parish. hen this Bill | could not consume any considerable part 
was brought up to the Lords, they would | of it, he necessarily sent the rest to 
not impose on others, nor be imposed dh | market, or sold at his own house. Here 
themselves, by a fallacious argument drawn | he acted in the capacity of a farmer, as to 
from peace, but shewed themselves the |the sale; and considering all circum- 
true guardians of the rights of the church, | stances, he doubted mach whether the 
by rejecting the Bill with the utmost in- | toil, labour, and anxiety, was much less in 
dignation. He would trouble their lord- | one way than the other. By having a 
ships no farther at this-time, against the | compensation in land, he avoided many 
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inconvenieucies, and one in oparticular 
which materially affected his ecclesiastical 
character, nay tended to defeat the sole 
object of the institution of ecclesiastical 
persons. It was often of very little con- 
sequence, that a clergyman was a good 
man ; that he was benevolent, kind, meek, 
and generous; that he possessed every 
Christian and moral virtue; that he la- 
boured incessantly, as well by precept as 
example, in the care and instruction of 
his flock. If he preached like an angel, 
he would often preach in vain, while those 
to whom he addressed himself had con- 
ceived prejudices against him; and for 
what? only because he was a partaker of 
their property and labours. The interest 
of the joramibent was deemed incompati- 
ble with the interest of his parishioners ; 
and the merit of the ecclesiastic was 
viewed through a partial medium, when 
his fair, legal, established claims, came to 
be balanced against the interest of his pa- 
nshioners. The pastor was in short to- 
tally sunk in the tythe collector; and not 
what he recommended, but what he sought 
er demanded, was the object kept’ up to 
the eye of those called upon to discharge 
it.-Another material circumstance was 
this; that by the superstitious acts of the 
regular clergy in the times of popish igno- 
rance, the secular clergy were fiefrauded 
of their rights. He thought fit to men- 
ton this on two accounts: first, to remind 
their lordships that the injury done to the 
secular clergy im those times was after- 
wards confirmed by Henry 8. He put an 
end to the existence of the regular clergy, 
but perpetuated the injustice ; for, instead 
of rendering to the church what had been 
unjust! n by monkish fraud, he 
created lay impropriations, the possessors 
of whom retain the property originally in- 
tended for the maintenance of the secular 
el psa clergy. This produced a 
ind of mixed property, which was now 
distinguished by the appellations of rec- 
tonal and vicarial; that is to say, the lay 
lmpropriator, who stood in the shoes of 
the regular popish clergy, frequently held 
the great tythes ; while the vicar, to whom 
was committed the care of souls, received 
oly the small ones.—The Bill before the 
aud every other Bill of a similar 

Dature, would in some measure remedy 
that defect ; it would make a certain pro- 
vision for the vicar, whereas if the vicar 
had, suppose for instance, the tythe of 
corn, the corn-land might be thrown into 
tase, to which he could have no claim; 
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or vice; versa, grass-land might be broke 
up, and thrown into corn, to the exclusive 
benefit of the lay impropriator, and to 
the injury, or, in some instances, even 
ruin of the vicar. ‘This was, in its pre- 
sent shape, a most grievous evil, and along 
with all the other mortifications the vicar 
suffered, left him at the mercy of his pa- 
rishioners ; for in many cases, if the parish 
thought fit to confederate against their 
pastor, they might easily deprive Inm of 
the means of subsistence according to 
local and other circumstances.—On the 
contrary, by setting out his portion in 
land, his income would be better secured ; 
he might let or occupy as he thought fit ; 
and his having no demand on his parish- 
loners, would render him independent ; he 
meant, give him that sort of independence 
which would enable him to discharge his 
duty, because he would stand in relation 
to his parishioners as a man of property, 
in the same light with every other man, | 
upon his moral character and means of 
livelihood. He would possess, besides, 
the advantages arisin from his clerical 
character, which would smooth the way - 
to that species of influence or authority 
every pastor should have over his flock ; 
because every object of worldly couten- 
tion or personal interest, being removed, 


with that degree of respect, which was 
due to a person who had no other motive 
to admonish, to persuade, or reprehend, 
but what was ultimately directed to the 
spiritual benefit of those who were com- 
mitted to his care. 

The Earl of Westmoreland perfectly 
coincided in sentiment with the prelate 
who spoke last. He was satisfied of the 
justice, and was convinced still more of the 
expediency and sound policy of passing 
enclosure-bills in general, and of setting 
out to the parson a certain portion of land 
in lieu of tythes. Land would always bear . 
a certain and proportionate value; and 
was not like money which was constantly 
undergoing changes in respect of its rela- 
tive worth: such a mode of commutation 
would likewise be productive of many 
other consequences of a very beneficial 
nature, so far as it weaild operate towards 
promoting a good understanding between 
the clergyman and his parishioners, which 
would give additional weight to his doc- 
trines, and create a proper respect for his 

rson and example.—Taking tythe in 
Lind, or commutations in money, he con- 
sidered as a source of perpetual strife and 


whatever he said would be attended to 
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ill-will. It was hardly to be expected that 
the flock could be much edified by the 
instructions of a man whom they consi- 
dered as their daily oppressor, and sharing 
with them the fruits of their laborious in- 
dustry ; nor could it be expected that the 
pagel would be so sanguine in conveying 

is spiritual benefits to those who were 
constantly devising new means to harrass 
and per lex him.—In other respects, tak- 
ing tythe in kind, or commuting it for 
money, where the farmer was obliged to 
pay nearly the full value, was a great dis- 
couragement to agriculture and every 
species of improvement. It must be very 
obvious that the land-owner and _land- 
holder were frequently deterred from im- 
proving their farms or estates, merely be- 
cause it would create or lay the foundation 
of a tax upon their own property ; for in- 
stance, suppose a man laid out a considera- 
ble sum of money to improve a freehold or 
leasehold estate; in that case he would, 
besides having the interest of the money 
laid out to charge on the improvement, 
have an additional] tax laid by the rector 
or vicar; which, as he observed before, 
must continue to operate as a discourage- 
ment to the reclaiming of barren lands, 
and a higher cultivation of grounds more 
capable of improvement. But when this 
odious tax was, instead of being arbitrary, 
at the will of every new incumbent, and 
as it frequently happened, was annually 
exercised according to the caprice, liti- 
gious disposition, or avarice of the same 
incumbent; when the sum was fixed and 
tax certain, not contingent, the landholder 
or farmer then proceeded with zeal and 
alacrity, under the idea of perfect security, 
that he was working, toiling, and advanc- 
ing his money for himself and not for ano- 
ther. He did not rest his argument upon 
hypothetical reasoning, he would appeal 
to every noble lord present, if this was not 
the case in a greater or less degree in his 
own neighbourhood, and where inclosures 
had taken place, whether the face of the 
country was not totally changed for the 
‘better, and whether more grain in the 
corn inclosures and more grass, where the 
rearing and feeding of cattle and sheep 
were preferred, was not the consequence ? 
There were other reasons equally cogent 
which might be urged, both for the inclos- 
ing of land and the apportioning a certain 
pa of the land so inclosed to clergymen: 

e should content himself with briefly 
hinting at one, and it was this; that the 
man who had a certain number of acres 
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which he could call his own in the first in- 
stance, and free from tythe in thesecond, 
would prize it more than double the quan- 
tity, in common, and subject to’pay tythe, 
and that on a very simple and obvious ac- 
count, because the labour, industry, and 
money laid out upon it, would be all his 
own as well as the soil, and he would 
eta have an opportunity of adding to 
the value of his estate, which would be 
impossible so long as the scil continued to 
be unascertained, and remained liable to 
be taxed by the rector or vicar in a sum, 
in many instances, equal to the annual 
value of the soil. 

The Earl of Coventry expressed his per- 
fect approbation of commutations in pre- 
ference to tythes, particularly commuta- 
tions in land; and experience in this, as 
well as in all worldly transactions, he said, 
was the best guide. Considering it merely 
in that light, he therefore believed it would 
be found almost universally true, that in 
those parishes where commutations had 
taken place, they were productive of 
peace, good will, and good neighbourhood ; 
that the pastor was happier, more respected 
and in fact easier in his circumstances, 
while his parishioners remained no less 
contented than amicably disposed towards 
him. The learned prelate, who opened 
the debate, seemed to lay great stress 
upon one circumstance, which was, that 
by making the parson a land-owner, it 
would draw his attention to cultivating of 
his land, and of course occasion him to 
neglect the sacred functions of his ministry. 
He believed when the tythe was taken in 
kind, it rather made against the conclusion 
drawn by the learned prelate than for it ; 
but even supposing that not to be the case, 
he could easily conceive, that his attending 
to his worldly affairs for six days of the 
week, might be well dispensed with, if he 
dedicated the seventh to discharge the 
functions of his ministry, which day was 
set apart by God himself for that purpose. 
The clergy, taken in the aggregate, were 
besides a very numerous body, and not- 
withstanding the very high respect he en- 
tertained for them, he did not know, when 
not actually employed in their proper 
vocation, how they could pass their time 
better than in atténding to those concerns 
which every man was bound to perform. 
He would indeed, by such a meritorious 
conduct, unite example and precept, and 
convey to his flock practical as well as 
theoretical instruction. 


The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
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when a pe 
came before their lordships, it was befit- 
ing their dignity to treat it in a stile of 
gravity suited to a subject, the decision of 
which might affect great numbers of the 
most respectable members of the state 
in ope point of view, no less than the 
whole body of the clergy of England, the 
whole of the landed interest, no inconside- 
rable description of men, and all those 
who rented lands, and obtained a liveli- 
hood by agriculture or grasing. The ar- 
guments urged by the reverend prelate 
who opened the x Ena seemed to have 
been the result of laborious research, and 
deep and sober investigation; which, as 
long as Christianity continued to be the 
established religion of this country, must 
at al] times, and on every proper or ne- 
cessary occasion, challenge in a peculiar 
manner the attention of the legislature, 
particularly of that House. Taking the 
matter up in that point of view, as invulv- 
ing in it the interests of so respectable a 
body of men as the clergy of this king- 
dom, the great guardians of the religion 
of the state, and the morals of the peo- 
ple committed to their care; it becomes 
an object of singular importance: but 
without having any intention to travel out 
of the question, in order to pay a com- 
pliment to persons habited in lawn sleeves 
or in any other dress than the rest of man- 
kind, the question with him would be, 
what are the rights of the clergy, as de- 
nved from the constitution and confirmed 
by law? That, and fhat only, was the 
sole object worthy of their alge con- 
siderations. This should be undertaken 
free from all partiality or prejuuice) pri- 
vate views or local interests. In this tem- 
per he was determined to take up the 
question, and if he should mistake the 
real object, he trusted those who heard 
him would impute it to incapacity, and 
not a design to mislead—The learned 
prelate was fully justified in saying, that 
the rights of the clergy were coeval with 
the constitution, ae had since the first 
establishment of Christianity in this king- 
dom, a period of upwards of 1,000 years, 
been vested in the manner in which they 
were claimed and enjoyed at present ; and 
though the Lateran council, held in the 
Iith century, ascertained the rights of 
the clergy in a more specific manner, with 
the consent and approbation of all the so- 
vereign princes of Christendom, yet the 
final settlement then made and ratified by 
all the parties concerned, was rather a re- 
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enjoyed, than creating new ones. ‘Thence- 
forward, the property of ecclesiastics, and 
ecclesiastical bodies and corporations 
stood upon as strong foundations as those 
which paid ale any other species of pro- 
perty, and so it continued without inter- 
ruption till the time of the Reformation. 
At the dissolution of the monasteries it 
was true, a great part of the patrimony of 
the church went into the hands of lay im- 
propuaer and soon after, so early as the 

eginning of the reign of queen Eliza-— 
beth, the lay patrons and others interested 
in the event, wished to push matters still 
farther, and as it were to strip the church 
of almost every thing she possessed, by 
pretended compositions, modusses, not 
supported by prescription, and collusive 
bargains and agreements between the in- 
curhbent for the time being, and every 
person who might have it in his power to 
force or delude the person in possession, 
to defeat or injure the interest of his suc- 
cessor; those frauds at last became so 
destructive and notorious, that the legis- 
lature was obliged to interpose, and by 
laws enacted to prevent all fraudulent 
bargains made by the person in possession, 
to the detriment or injury of his eventual 
successor ; in which, among other things, 
the bishops or chapters were prevented 
from making longer leases than for 21 
years, and the rectors and vicars longer © 
than for 7, so as to bind those who were 
to come after them. The rent or equiva- 
lent reserved was not to be less than that 
paid by his predecessor, nor was any mo- 
dus hereafter to he considered as such 
which could not be proved to have exist- 
ed at the time of the passing of that Act, 
and previous to that Act which could not 
be traced up to what in law was under- 
stood by legal memory. The universities . 
for the same reasons were restricted from 
making any commutation or receiving any 
compensation but in corn, which was to 
bear a proportion to the current value ; 
that is, wheat was estimated at a certain 
price, and so many quarters were to con- 
stitute the reserved rent, and whatever 
the corn came to at the future current 
price at the next market town, the uni- 
versity were to be paid to the amount in 
money. Hence the rights and property 
of the church, and of ecclesiastical and 
other learned bodies, if they were not re- 
stored, whatever part of them remained 
were in a great measure secured against 
future fraudulent alienations, and proved a 
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strong proof of the wisdom and sound 
yolicy of the framers of those laws ; exhi- 

Biting beyond a possibility of doubt, that 
the evils they were intended to correct 
existed, and pointed out the necessity of 
keeping a cautious and jealous eye upon 
all those, who under any pretext, would 
endeavour to alter the tenure, by which 
the ecciesiastical polity was maintained. 
Innovations attempted upon ancient esta- 
blishments, furnished at all times good 

ound of alarm, and if no other argument 
could be adduced in support of it, the 
conduct and caution of our ancestors held 
out an example worthy of modern imita- 
tion. 

His lordship, after having given a most 
able account of the formation of the eccle- 
slastical polity of this country, and of the 
"various changes it underwent, as to the 
different modes adopted, but in which he 
contended the principle in a single in- 
stance had never been departed from, 
next turned his attention to the mode in 
which private bills were permitted to make 
their way through both Houses, and that in 
matters in which property was concerned, 
to the great injury of many, if not the 
total ruin of some private families ; many 
psu of this evil had come to his know- 

edge as a member of the other House, 
not a few in his professional character, 
before he had the honour of a seat in that 
House, nor had he been a total stranger 
to such evils since he was called upon to 
preside in another place. He did not re- 
collect the twentieth part of them, but he 
could not forbear stating a few, which 
had recently challenged his recollection. 
Through the latter channel he had learn- 
ed, that there was a family of the name of 
Gardiner, in Wales, which had been strip- 
Ree of its whole property by the compen- 
ious and certain operation of a private 
bill. This, surely, must have proceeded 
from the most criminal inattention, for he 
could not attribute it to a criminal inten- 
tion to ruin the unfortunate and distress- 
ed; indeed, he belicved he might point 
out with certainty one source of the 
evil, he meant the facility, or rather ra- 
pidity with which private bills were hur- 
ried through the committees of the other 
House, where it was not unfrequent to de- 
cide upon the merits of a bill, which 
would affect the property and interests of 
persons inhabiting a district of several 
miles in extent, in a less time than it 
took him to determine upon the propriety 
of issuing an order for a few pounds, by 
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which no man’s property could be injured. 
He begged leave, while he was on this part 
of his subject, to state a particular fact, 
which was reported to hin) upon an au- 
thority which no person who heard him 
would, he believed, question, after he 
mentioned the voucher’s name; a man, 
he would be bold to say, one of the most 
upright and honest in either House of 
Parliament, whether those epithets were 
applied to him in his public or private cha- 
racter; the gentleman he alluded to was 
sir George Savile; the circumstance was 
this: in a committee on a private Bill, a 
man habited rather meanly attended the 
committee, and seemed to be more anxi- 
ous and interested in the business going 
on than what generally happens in the 
case of a by-stander, whom mere curio- 
sity might have drawn thither. The Bill 
took up some time before the members 
agreed to a report, yet the stranger was 
not absent scarcely an instant; at length, 
when the committee had finished, the stran- 
ger betrayed visible emotions and an ap- 
parent distress of mind. ‘The worthy ba- 
ronet interrogated the man upon the cause 
of his seeming embarrassment, who inform- 
ed him, that a particular clause in the 
Bill which had just passed the committee, 
would involve him and his family in cer- 
tain ruin; that when he heard such a Bill 
had been introduced into the House, he 
was aware of what he had been just then 
a witness to; that having no means of 
conveyance, he was necessitated to walk 
up to London on foot, and not having 
money was not able to fee counsel to de- 
fend his rights. The worthy baronet 
made farther inquiries, and finding the 
poor man’s story to be well founded, re- 
moved aJl the impediments that stood in 
“his way, by which means an innocent, in- 
digent man and his family were rescued 
from destruction. 

His lordship adduced one or two other - 
instances of a similar tendency, and pro- 
ceeded to make several obscrvations on . 
the Bill: he first examined the preamble, 
which described the property intended to 
be divided, containing in the whole fifty- 
two yard lands ; containing likewise a re- 
cital of the names of the partics, namely, 
the lord ef the manor, the patron of 
the living, and the incumbent or rector. 
The Bill then states the names of five 
persons, who have a right to the com- 
mon fields in commonable Jand, to be 
inclosed, which fields are to be divided 
among the said proprietors. He observed, 
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that in the said recital, it was taken for 
granted, that the patron and incumbent 
were intitled to certain glebe-lands ; to 
tythes great and small, or modusses. His 
lordship thea proceeded to examine every 
provision of the Bill, pornns out some 
act of injustice, partiality, obscurity, or 
caase of confusion in each. Having finish- 
ed his animadversions on the clauses, he 
proceeded to answer some of the argu- 
ments resorted to by those noble lords 
who spoke in reply to the learned prelate 
that moved the recommitment. [n an- 
swer to the bishop of Peterborough, re- 
specting the advice given by him to the 
clergy of his diocese, to conciliate as much 
as possible the good will of their pa- 
rishioners, by commuting their tythes at 
a reasonable value, he was ready to ap- 
prove cf the conciliatory advice, though 
be must be of opinion, that the surrender 
of a man’s property was rather a novel 
mode of obtaining peace and good neigh- 
bourhood: he doubted much, however, if 
a permanent peace would be obtained, so 
long as the pezce-maker had any thing 
to give away, or those who were only to 
be reconciled in this manner had any thing 
toask. But allowing this advice to have 
been sound and wholesome, and to be up- 
held by facts, confirmed by experience 
within the diocese over which the learned 
prelate presided, it might not be the exact 
case in other dioceses; nay, not even within 
his own, unless he could undertake to say, 
that he gave the advice generally to all 
the clergy under his charge, and that it 
was universally followed and approved of 
by the clergy, as well as their respective 
parishicners : otherwise, unless the learned 
prelate meant to lay it down in the broad 
manner he had described, his advice, or 
the opinion on which his advice was 
founded, meant no more than an indivi- 
opinion of what was proper to be 
adopted, but what might not be adopted ; 
on the contrary, it might be possible, that 
great numbers of the clergy within his 
had cultivated peace and good 
neighbourhood within their respective pa- 
nshes, though they still continued to take 
their tythes in kind, in preference to com- 
Mutations im land or money. 

He dwelt much on the absurdity of sup- 
posing that peace and good neighbourhood, 
reverence and respect, could be obtained 
2 no other manner but by a surrender of 
4 man’s property, as if men were only to 
be bribed into a discharge of their religious 
acd moral duties, by means so extraordi- 
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nary and wnprecedented in every other 
walk of life. He did not doubt but their 
lordships would agree to the recommit- 
ment. The question was, not whether 
their lordships should re-commnit, in order 
to restore the tythes to the patron or in- 
cumbent, but whether the House approv- 
ing of that principle, would pass a Bill 
totally faulty in every other respect; and 
it was on this ground alone, that he trusted 
their lordships would send back the Bill to 
a committee. : 

Lord Dudley rose to vindicate the com: 
mittee up stairs, whose conduct seemed 
to be censured, as having acted precipi- 
tately. Hehad been a witness to the great 
care taken in respect of private bills, which 
he assured their lardehips: as a member of 
that committee, was not at all relaxed; 
consequently there was not the least colour 
for any imputation of neglect, hurry, or 
inattention. Had the learned lord thought 
fit to suggest any objection in the com- 
mittee, he had no doubt whatever he might 
have offered, would have been received 
with all due attention; but as his lordship 
had neglected what was much more proper 
to be urged in the committee than un the 
report, he confessed he had heard as yet 
nothing to induce him to change his opi- 
nion. 

The Earl of Sandwich said he could 


‘never approve, as long as he had the 


honour of a seat in that House, of motions 
which might, in their aspect and ten- 
dency, embroil and destrov the peace and 
quiet of the country. A very considerable 
part of the landed property of the king- 
dom was held under acts of enclosure. A 
great part of his own estate was of that 
tenure. It had been an open country, and 
was in a rapid state of cultivation and im- 
provement. There were a great many 
instances which came within his own 
knowledge, of the evils which arose from 
the clergy being obliged to take tythes, 
and he was persuaded, that they would 
never be so cffectually removed as by a 
general commutation by land or money. 
He would ever support the just rights of 
the clergy; for in supporting them, he 
should maintain the cause of religion and 
virtue. Their rights and property were 
as sacred and inalienable as any one of 
their lordships. They were derived from 
the constitution, they must be maintained 
or fall with it, and he was ready to risk 
his fortune and his lite in their support.— 
Among numerous instances of the hard- 
ships the clergy daily suffered, he would 
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mention a singular one which came within 
his own knowledge. It was in the parish 
of Turringdon, in the Isle of Ely: this 
parish was insulated, and surrounded by 
high ditches and deep dykes. The living, 
if the tythe was fairly collected or com- 
muted for money or land, would, he be- 
lieved, produce 2,000/. per ann. yet, out 
of this property, he was persuaded, that 
the rector procured from it but a mere pit- 
tance. He made one attempt to do him. 
self justice, but it miscarried. He in- 
tended to take his tythes in kind, but the 
farmers constructed bridges across the 
dykes, in order to remove their crops, leav- 
ing the tythe for the clergyman; which, 
when they effected, they demolished the 


temporary bridges, and then left the cler- | 


gzyman to get his property out as well as 
he could. It was with no small degree of 
embarrassment he ventured to differ from 
the Jearned Jord on the woolsack; nor 
should he have risen, had he not been in- 
vited, as it were, to give an opinion on the 
subject, by the manner the learned lord 
had treated it. The learned lord, from 
his habits of life, had not an opportunity 
of being acquainted with several circum- 
. stances necessary for a clear and perfect 
understanding of the receiving tythes in 
kind, and commuting for them in land or 
money; and he thought it incumbent to 
make this observation, the rather because, 
he was sure, if the learned lord was in 
possession of those circumstances and facts 
so necessary to form a judgment of what 
was fit to be done, the learned lord’s 
feelings would have led him to give 
his warmest support to the Bill.—The 
Icarned lord, in his zeal for what he 
conceived to be the rights of the clergy, 
treated the supposed differences arising 
between the incumbent and his pa- 
rishioners as so many weak and childish 
apprehensions. He would not enter into 
a discussion how far those bickerings and 
disputes were always well founded; but 
tliis he was free to say, that many persons, 
and some of them able, well-informed, and 
instructed by the most unerring authority, 
that of experience and ocular demonstra- 
tion, would be apt to consider arguments 
founded in alarm and apprehension for 
the rights of the church, full as weak and 
untounded, if not more weak and childish, 
than any which had been suggested to 
show the sound policy of adopting every 
measure, consistent with the rights of the 
respective partics, which might promise to 
remove all causes of discontent and parish- 
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controversy.-He had mentioned one in- 
stance of a case which came within his 
own knowledge, in which it would be the 
happiest circumstance imaginable, if the 
incumbent had had his share carved out 
for him in land; and he was sure, that 
were he to consult his memory, he could 
quote many similar proofs. In his neigh- 
bourhood, which had been an open country, 
but was now happily enclosed, (he would 
say happily for all the parties) instead of 
the parsons and farmers being perpetually 
quarrelling and going to law, all was har- 
mony and good neighbourhood. The re- 
venues of the church, in point of actual 
receipt, were considerably increased, the 
landed property was much augmented in 
its annual value, and the farmers grew rich. 
He had himself, he was free to confess, 
profited considerably as a land-owner, and 
was anxious to extend those benefits to 
other parts of the kingdom, though he 
had no prospect of being a partaker; nor 
could he help repeating, that he saw no 
inducement there could be to obstruct en- 
closure bills, unless it were from a wish to 
breed discontent, and create animosity be- 
tween those who, from every motive of 
common interest and natural connexion, 
were bound to each other by the strongest 
ties. On the whole, being a real friend to 
the principle of enclosing, and seeing no- 
thing in the present Bill which took it out 
of that general rule or principle, he would 
vote for receiving the report immediately, 
and of course give his negative to the 
learned prelate’s motion for recommitting 
the Bill. 

The Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Shute 
Barrington ) said he had been but a few days 
in town, and had never seen the Bill till 
he came into the House. The light, how- 
ever, thrown upon it by the learned lord 
on the woolsack, the uncommon ability 
with which he had gone through each 
clause, the various unanswerable objections 
he had urged with a ‘force of argument 
Sipe to himself, had left no doubt im 
us mind what opinion he should give. 
With regard to the incidental matter which 
had been blended with the proper consi- 
deration of the day, he should be ready 
to meet it in its full extent, whenever 
a time should be fixed for its discussion. 
It was a question which involved in it a 
variety of the most important points which 
could possibly affect the whole of a most 
usetul and respectable body of men, the 
parochial clergy; and which therefore 
should not be decided but upon the most 
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neture reflection. He would, however, 
# fr enter into the proposition opened 
bythe right reverend prelate who spoke 
frst, as to declare his concurrence in the 
— doctrine laid down by his lordship. 
e meant not to tread over again the 
sume ground, he should only pee an 
agumat which the right reveren 
bad let untouched, and which continued 
lusnke his mind, after nine years view 
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quence, he said, of commuting tythe for 
lind, ws subjecting the clergy to all the 
burthens of landed property. Some of 
thoe burthens had not yet been felt ; 
they would ultimately, he feared, be de- 
structive; but he begged their lordships 
to consider what must be the situation of 
a clergyman, whose all depended upon 
the land allotted by the inclosure? The 
immediate advantages derived from an 
inctease of income, were more than com- 
pensated by the heaviest future inconve- 
niencies, which, as they were remote, 
were unfortunately neither foreseen nor 
attended to. Taken on either supposi- 
tion of the incumbent's occupying the 
land himself, or letting it to a tenant, the 
event must, in process of time, prove 
equally fatalto the church. _ III cultivated, 
impovershed, and exhaueted ground, de- 
tolated fences, dilapidated barns, an insol- 
vent landlord, and an undone tenant, must 
leave the successor without relief, and 
without remedy, to bemoan, in fruitless 
Withes, the ill-judged exchange. With 
respect to the present constitutional pro- 
vision of tythes, he was free to acknow- 
ledge, that it was attended with occasional 
dificulties, though those difficulties had, 
in his opinion, been considerably over- 
both as to their magnitude and fre- 
quency. The clamour raised from the few 
meumbents who received their tythe in 
kind, was studiously propagated, while the 
t meritorious moderation of the many 
who benefited their parishioners by an in- 
adequate composition, remained either 
unknown, or studiously suppressed. ‘The 
question had hitherto been argued only 
% the idea that there was no third mode. 
oui, however, the legislature deter- 
he .contrary both to his sentiments and 
vishes, to annihilate tythe in future 
enclosure, he would just hiot then, 
futon matter deserving their lordships’ 
re pers ee the Sree a 
the principle of the well 

Kown act of queen Elizabeth, which re- 
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collegiate leases.—There were two asser- 
tions, he said, which had been rather un- 
guardedly advanced by the noble earl who 
spoke last, which, but for.the liberal pro- 
fessions of regard to the clergy, and zeal 
for their interests, he should have sus- 
pected to have proceeded from an enemy, 
rather than a friend, which he could not 
sees to pass unneticed. The noble earl 
ad asserted, that the parochial clergy of 
this country were ampiy provided for. The — 
only answer he should make, was stating 
a single fact, from which he should leave . 
their lordships to draw their own inference. 
The livings which did not exceed 50/. a 
year would not receive their complete aug- 
mentation in less than three centuries. 
The second assertion of the noble ear} 
contained a charge of a heavy nature in- 
deed, no less than that of a premeditated 
design to encroach on the rights of the 
laity. From whence did the noble earl 
collect his evidence of this design? Did 
the learned lord on the woolsack frame, 
or was he only a subordinate agent in this’ 
hardy project? How came the right re- 
verend prelate, who espoused the same 
side of the question with the noble earl, 
to have opposed this beneficial plan? The 
learned prelate concluded with observing, 
that the clergy of this kingdom felt and 
acknowledged the blessings of an establish- 
ment peed and ascertained by law. In- 
corporated with the laity, connected in 
one common interest, citizens of the state 
holding their property by the same laws, 
they must be mad indeed could they for 
an instant forget the obligations they owed 
to a Jay legislature, or entertain a thought 
of engaging in a combat which must ter- 
minate in their inevitable ruin. ac 
The Bishop of Peterborough said, he 
always paid a proper deference to what 
fell from the learned lord on the woolsack, 
but he hoped his lordship would excuse 
him from taking any thing as proved, 
merely on the authority of a name; re- 
gardless with whom he might have the 
misfortune to differ, he was much more 
anxious to act right, agreeably to his own 
judgment, than run the risk of acting 
wrong in direct contradiction to it. . The 
reverend prelate, who had opened the.de- 
bate, had opposed the present Bill prin- 
cipally on account of the allotment carved 
eut by it for the rector in lieu of tythes. 
To that point he chiefly spoke when he 
first rose, and he must declare, that he 
heard nothing from the learned Jord suffi- 
ee induce him to change his mind, 
[F 
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or become a convert to the learned lord’s 
inions: . consequently, he would give 
his negative to the motion for sending the 
Bill a:second time to a committee. 
' Viseount Stormont said, he :had been so 
perfeetly convinced 'by the argunients 
urged by the learned lord on the woolsack, 
that he felt himself bound to-vote for the 
tecommitment. .He did not at the same 
‘time comniit ‘himself.so far.a& to oppose 
the principle ‘of allotments ‘in land, and 
commutations indiscriminately, and in ‘all 
given ‘circumstances and situations; nor 
on the other hand, to oe tythes in the 
same manner. He believed either prin- 
ciple rigidly adhered to would be produc- 
tive of great inconvenience, if not op- 
pression and injustice ; but in the case be- 
fore him, putting the principle out of the 
question, the learned Jcrd had, in his ap- 
prehension, stated so many solid ebjec- 
tions to the enacting clauses of the . Bill, 
that, be its fate what .it might hereafter, 
he thought it improper to pass it m its 
present form. 
The Duke of Richmond, however disa- 
reeable it might be to himto differ with the 
earned lord upon a subject of this: kind, 
must gay, in every point of view he con- 
sidered it, he highly approved of the Bill. 
He confirmed the inexpediency of taking 
tythes in kind, and the numerous law suits, 
disagreements, and bad blood, it occasion- 
ed between the incumbent and : hrs pa- 
risttioners. In those parishes where tythes 
were taken in kind, it bred perpetual ani- 
mosity and dispute; and even as to the 
point of emolument, he believed upon an 
average, the clergyman would be much 
better off by making a reasonable compod- 
_ sition, by which his parishioners would 
even be considerable gamers, than by col- 
lecting hie tythes in kind. If the question 
was merely this, Shall the tythe be taken 
in kind, and shall it amoust to 4 fair 
tenth of what the produce would be; if 
there was.a compensation in land or money? 
In that case, no’ composition, however 
favourable to the clergyman, would be an 
uivalent. But when the means those 
who were to pay the tythe in kind taok to 
make the parson’s rart of as little value to 
him as possible, the number of hands, 
carts, &c. necessary to the collecting the 
tenths, the uncertainty of the weather, 
' but above all, the discouragement it gave 
to cultivation, and the methods resorted to 
by the farmers, to forbear that species of 
husbandry which was best calculated to 
produce the most valuable tythe crop; he 
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sincerely believed, that the incumbent did 
not receive in kind, after all déductions, 
any thing like what the same land would 
produce if it had been tythe free—So far 
as to’ the principle of the Bill; which, as 
well as he was able to judge, seemed to be 
totally out of the question. The learned 
lord had indeed confessed as rhuch, for he 
complained that the principle had been 
dragzed into the debate, merely to puzzle 
and mislead those, who, approving of the 
enclosing the lands in question, might 
nevertheless wish to have the clauses 
amended. Here it was plain the learned 
lord had forgot himself, and even over- 
lodked' the grounds on which the motion 
was maintained by the learned prelate who 
made it; that was, that enclosures in ge- 
neral were injurious to the clergy, that 
they were injurious in other instances, and 
that the ‘circumstances under which they 
eould prove serviceable, were so very few, 
although they might be productive of great 
evil, that no solid advantage could result 
from them. The learned lord held nearly 
the same language, and by treating the 
accounts of parish disputes between the 
flock and pastor, as mere fanciful notions, 
which had no real existence; or if they 
had, ought not to be weighed against the 
policy and justice of taking tythe in kind, 
combated as far as layin his power the 

mciple of commutation either m land or 
money. Yet when the learned lord has 
fully debated ‘the principle of the Bill, 
what does he next do? He tells your lord- 
ships, that the principle is totally beside 
the question, that all you have to do is to 
examine the clauses. ' He then proceeds, 
and'points out the numerous defects, ab- 
surdities, incongruities, and great injustice, 
those clauses are fraught with. To this 
he had only to answer, that the learned 
lord has ‘urged his objections too late ; for, 
as the ore should have been debated 
before the Bill was sent to a committee, so 
the clauses should: have been ‘discussed in 
the cominittee.—He had another objection 
to part of the noble lord’s speech, which 
contained a‘kind of history of the slovenly 
mannet private Bills were wont to be con~ 
ductéd through another House. It was, in 
his opinion, very improper to make use of 
a general argument against a' private Bill, 
unless it particularly ‘applied. It was no 
less improper to state instances of neglect, 
which did not relate to that House, upon 
a Bilt then under consideration in that 
House ; and no less so to infer, that every 
Bill ‘was ea threugh the House, to 
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the injury if not ruin of individuals, be- 
cause one or two instances had come one 
hearing by personal communications made 
to him by he parties themselves. After 
several other arguments, he gave it as his 
clear opinion, that the peace as well as 
acting clauses of the Bill, having re- 
ceived the sanction of the House in its res- 
pective stages, he saw no ground for the 
Earl Temple said, 9s far as his expe- 
rience had enabled him to form a judg- 
ment, he was not at liberty to vote for the 
recommitmept. 1n answer to some of the 
ral objections stated against the mode 
conducting enclosure Bills in the other 
House, he must confess, as long as he sat. 
jn that House, nothing of the kind stated 
by the learned lord ever reached his know- 
. It had been well observed by. a 
noble dgke, that the proper place to mo- 
dify clauses, or to maintain objections 
against them, was in the committee... It 
certainly was, but supposing for argument 
sake, the Bill had been hurried 
through there, and the clauses not pro- 
Periy examined, he er nat. a with 
what degree of propriety the reverend  pre- 
who sosted the debygte, or the learned 
ord who supported him, could mix ag 
argument on the principle of the Bill, with 
the objections to the clauses, or apply 
general abuses, which were presumed to 
exist in the mode of conducting private 
Bills through both Houses, to a parti- 
calar Bill to which no such objection lay. 
Ihe kamed lord’s particular argumenta, 
however ably and plausibly yrged, beir 
all founded upon the double mistake, that 
the precrle of the Bill was now before 
the House, and that a presumed general 
abuse was a reason against a Bill, when no 
guch abuse was proved to exist, he should 
hold himself excused from making any ad- 
ditional ohgervations, were it not, that 
ng stated the charge, he looked upon 
bound to state likewise the grounds 
of it. . The learned lord says, that a 
eeventh or eighth part, which is allotted to 
the rector, is not an equitable composition, 
in liew of the tythes to which he is at pre- 
ent entitled, Whgt was this but directly 
Soatoverting the principle of the Bill, for 
if for thirty years past it has been gn esta- 
blabed rule followed in the framing of en- 
vosure Bills, to carve out such a share as a 
fir andequitable equivalent in lieu of tythes, 
wast follow clearly, chat it was not, the 
merely, but the principle of allot- 
went that the learned lord had been com- 
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bating. . The same argument. held good 
with respect to the other clauses.—He de- 
clared that it would be extremely improper 
to recommit the present Bill, though the 
mode of apportioning out the rights of the 
parties concerned, had been as faulty ag 
the learned Jord had described ; first, be» 
cause the objections had not been urged 
in time, but more particularly, because the 


| parties concerned jn the Ilmington enclo,; 


gure came exactly on the same footing, 
and with an equal claim as those whe had 
applied to the legislature for the last 30 
years; if for no other reason but that 
alone, he should be for passing the Bill in 
its present form ; because the rejecting of 
it would nat only be a disappointment tq 
those who wished to have it enacted into a 
law, but they would be put to a considera- 
ble expence, under the faith of parliament, 
and precluded the advantages they ex; 
pected to derive from it by an ex post fucto 
regulation. If such allotments or compen- 
sations were found to be inadequate, if 
the church should thereby, if they were to 
continue, be despoiled of is patrimony, if 
incumbents, were to be ruined through 
their inability to cultivate, or by the lands 
being over valued or thrown ppon their 
hands ; if peace and harmony were not 
tq be promoted, nor the doctrines or per- 
son of, the clergyman rendered more res- 
pectable and amiable; these were all con- 
siderations truly deserving their lordships’ 
most anxious attention and ipquiry.. No 
persan who heard him was readier to cor 
Operate than he was in s@arching for 
truth, and probing it to the bottom;: 
but until their lordships were convinced 
of the necessity, of going into such an 
investigation, and of the probable benefits 
which would result from it; till. their 
lordships so persuaded shall have finally 
come to a determination, tq put a stop te 
such commutations and equivalents; he 
trusted, that it would be very difficult: to 
produce one sound reason to take the 
hei Bill out of the general rule, un- 
ess it coyld be proved that the provisions 
of it materiglly differed from Bills of the 
same nature—He did not rely merely 
upon speculation for the arguments he had 
preutey to trouble their lordships with ; 

e had formed his judgment from expe- 
rience gained out of parliament as well as 
in it; he meant in the country and in his 
own neighbourhood, where there had been 
vast tracts of land, common fields, wastee, 
commonable lands, &c. inclosed; and he 
could affirm, upon his honour, that dur- 
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ing the seven years he acted as magis-| and faithfully. He then proceeded to 
trate within the county in which he re- | controvert several parts of Jord Sandwich’s 
sided, and he was enabled to say, that his | arguments, and said the noble earl had 
attendance at the quarter sessions was! dressed up the facts he had stated in such 
pretty constant and uniform,. his memory | meretricious colours of eloquence, that 


did not enable him to recollect that in the 
whole course of his attendance a single 
appeal had been brought before the quar- 
ter sessions, complaining of any partiality 
or injustice in setting out or allotting the 
several portions by the commissioners no- 
minated by the several acts; which proved 
so far as this circumstance could be sup- 
posed to apply, that the powers vested in 
the commissioners had been such as were 
approved of by the parties concerned, 
and that those powers had been faithfull 
carried into execution. Such being his 
general ideas, as well on the general princi- 
ple of commuting tythes for compensations 
or i iat in land or money, asthe 
particular provisions of the Bill now before 
their lordships, he found himself under 
the necessity of giving a hearty negative 
to the motion. 

The Lord Chancellor declared his mind 
was by no means satisfied. He had not 
the arrogance to set up-his opinion as in- 
fallible, or to suppose that other men 
viewing the same object with equal atten- 
tion might not differ from him; but he 
begged to know what part of his reason- 
ing it was, and what particular offensive- 
ness in the mode of his delivery, that had 


called for so harsh a censure as that cast | 


upon him by a noble earl, that those who 
argued for the recommitment of the pre- 
sent Bill had no other motive than a wish 
to disturb the peace and quiet of the 
country. He begged with all possible 
humility, to be instructed wherein he had 
hinted at any thing which gave a colour 
of suspicion that he was impelled by a mo- 
tive of so flagrant, so wicked, and so scan- 
dalous a nature. If no part of his argu- 
ment warranted such an imputation, he 
must jntreat the favour of those, whose 
great oratorical powers carried them be- 

ond all reason, to endeavour to resist the 
impulse of their brilliant and distinguished 
talents, and not suffer the torrens copia 
dicend: to hurry them out of all sight of 
justice, nor to shew themselves so madly 
in love with eloquence, as in their eager 
display of it, loosely and unguardedly to 
throw out a stigma of the severest nature 
against others, who though not perhaps 
equally gifted with themselves, were ac- 
tuated by as pure motives, and as earnest 
@ wish to discharge their duty honestly 


unless they were stripped of the flowers 
and tropes of oratory, in which they were 
decked out to captivate and allure, it was 
impossible to see in what manner they ap-. 
plied to the matter in question. He then 
reprehended the ‘noble earl for having 
said that the facts alluded to by the bishop 
of St. David’s, if unproved, were no better 
than a calumny, and said it was an extras 
ordinary term for one noble lord to apply 
to the arguments of another. The noble 
earl had boasted of the advantages he had 
derived from inclosures; if he had pre- 
sumed to suggest, that the noble earl had 
exerted all his influence to get those Bills 
assed, without having attended to the 
interests of the tenants, with that genero- 
sity and that nobleness of mind, which 
were the distinguishing features of the 
noble eatl’s character, he should have 
been guilty of something much nearer ca- 
lumny, than any thing that had fallen 
from the reverend prelate who began the 
debate. After this he animadverted on 
the arguments of the other lords who had 
opposed the motion, and re-asserted his 
own objections, declaring that several of 
them remained not only unanswered, but 
unnoticed. | 

The Earl of Iadnor spoke in favour of 
the Bill. He said at the same time, he 
had not come to ahy pre-judgment on the 
principle, in the very large and extensive 
manner in which it had been argued; he 
was not therefore prepared to enter into 
that part of the question. The only 
point which seemed to him to be before 
the House was this; did the Bill differ 
materially from the enclosure Bills, which 
were passed every session? If it did not, 
he saw no good ground in sending it again 
to a committee. 

The Earl of Suffolk was of opinion, 
that the present Bill came before their 
lordships under the faith of parliament, and 
so far as the Bill was supported by prece- 
dent and justice, it was intitled to their 
lordships’ countenance and support, but no 
farther. The noble lord on the woolsack 
had, in his opinion, stated several stron 
objections, such, as if well founded, woul 
prove the Bill to be not warranted, 
either in precedent or justice; in that 
point of view he must confess he was for 
sending it again to a committee. 


13] 
- The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Porteus) 
rose to express his satisfaction that the 
question had assumed a very different 
shape from that in which it seemed to 
enter the House. He observed, that he 
had been given to understand, that the 
era] question concerning the ex- 

Cheney oF comiaitnp tythe for land, in 
the case of enclosures, would be that day 
debated, and, perhaps, decided; and the 
manner in which the debate was opened 
had confirmed hitn in this idea. Under 
these impressions he had, he confessed, 
no small degree of anxiety dpon his mind, 
as a matter of such extent and impor- 
tance, could not be properly discu on 
so short a notice. Bot he was extremely 
ad to find that his apprebensions were 
-founded; and that the abstract ques- 
tion of commutation was only an inciden- 
tal part of the debate, the decision of 
which would not at all depend on the 
fate of the Bill then before the House. 
The learned Jord on the woolsack had 
thrown such light on the subject, and 
made so clear a distinction between the 
two questions, as had given great ease as 
well as information to his mind, and had 
left him under no doubt what part he 
should take. The objections stated by 
the learned lord to the Bill, were, in his 
dt oharioraat so strong and unanswer- 
able, that they would entirely decide his 
vote that night for the recommitment of 
the Bill. But he begged to be understood 
as actng thus, solely on the grounds of 
those particular objections to the clauses 
of the Bill, and not with an intention to 
give any decided opinion against the com- 
mutation of tythe for land in the case of 
enclasures. is was a point of so com- 
wage a nature, that he had not yet 
able to form any positive judgment 
upon it. Ae far as he could see his way, 
he was rather inclined to think, that there 


might be cases in which the exchange of | 


oo for land might be a desirable thing 
the incumbent. In the case of en- 
closing common and waste land, it seemed 
to be allowed, that circumstances might 
exist, which would render it necessary to 
exonerate the enclosure from tythe, by 
tome substitution or other. And he 
thought also, that there were other cases 
where it might be equally proper. In 
livings, for instance, which consisted al- 
most entirely of common-field lands; if 
these happened to be enclosed, and no 
land was given the incumbent in exchange 


for his tythes, he might be @ very great 
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sufferer, and his benefice might be reduc- 
ed perhaps one half: for whilst the lands 
were open they could not be converted 
into grass, and must necessarily continue 
always in tillage. But when they were 
inclosed, they might be, and frequently 
were, converted into meadow or pasture, 
the tythes of which were much less valu- 
able than those of grain. Here there- 
fore he thought an allotment of Jand should 
be allowed instead of tythe. He thought 
there were many enquiries to be made, 
and a variety of facts to be ascertained, 
before the general abstract question of | 
commuting tythe for land could be -pro- 
perly determined. He was‘ therefore 
glad to hear that the consideration of this 

reat point was to be put off to a distant 

ay. : 
1 Bathurst said, he would vote for 
the motion, because it did not affect the 
principle of commutation; but he begged 
at the same tine to add, that he preferred 
an equivalent in land, money, or corn, ac- 
cording to the peculiar circumstances, to 
tythes in kind. He had sat 18 years in 
the other House, and 8 years on the wool- 
sack, during which time many cases had 
come before him in another place and at 
the bar of that House, which-fully con- 
vinced him, that inclosures and commuta- 
tions in land were equally calculated for 
the benefit of the patron, the clergyman, 
and the parishioners. -How far it might 
be proper to modify the principle, he 
would not pretend to say, but unequal as 
he might be to the task, if no other noble 
lord should think fit to take it up, he 
meant to submit some propositions to 
their lordships on the subject at an early 
da 


y- 

The House divided: Contents for the 
re-commitment, 23; Not-contents, 31. 
The Bill was then read a third time, and 


passed 


April 2. Earl Bathurst rose and ob- 
served, that a question had started up in 
the course of the debate on the I]mington 
Enclosure Bill, on Friday, of very great . 
and singular importance; a question 
which, in a greater or less degree, aticcted 
every foot of land within this part of the 
united kingdom: the matter he alluded to 
was, the debate upon the general principle 
repecung the policy and expediency of 
making commutations in land, &c. for — 
tythes in kind. Much had been urged for 
and against the principle, though properly 
speaking, the question was not before the 
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House; yet, several noble, lords, having. 
gone 50 far into the discussion, and, enter- 
tained sentiments sodiametrically opposite, 
he thought it would be very praper tobring 
it before the House unmixed with any ex- 
traneous matter, He. shauld therefore 
move, that their lordships. be. summoned 
for the 6th, for the purpose of appointing 
a. day to take his intended propositions 
into consideration. 


- April 6.. Ear], Bathurst, (Lord. Presi; 
dent of the Council) rose and said,. he 
should not have presumed to hage treubled 
the. House to:be summoned for: that day, 
were he not desirous of.calling their attenr 
tion to a subject.of great importance... In 
the debate which had taken place on the 

receding Friday, a right reverend pre- 
dae, whose candour could only be equalled 
by: his abilities, stated a question that mér 
rited the serious consideration of. the 
Heuse, yiz. Whether the authorising of 
commutation of land: for tythes.in an en- 
closure Bill, was or:was not a measure be- 
neficial to theclergy, and whether it would 
be consistent with justice and sound policy 
to continue this. system of commutation or 
an equivalent in land. in lieu .of .tythes, 
which was. but of modern invention, and 
had been only introduced since enclosure 
Bills had become so very frequent?. This 
question their lordships in general, he 
doubted not, would perceive to be one of 
great magoitude.. Another right reverend 

relate who spoke second in the. debate 
_ Bad declared himself of a.contrary opinion, 

and had contended that tythes in kind 
might. be well commuted for land or money, 
agreeably to existing circumstances, and 
opposed reasonings of considerable force 
ta the arguments of his learned brother ; 
surely, then, their lordships would agree 
with him, that the question, if upen no 
other account, deserved their utmost at- 
tention. The mode, that with the leave 
of the House he would. pursie, should be 
te move for. a committee of the whole 
House on Wednesday next, if .agrecable 
to .their lordships, to take the subject into 
consideration... | or re 
i. In that-committee. he meant to offer a 
wet of propositions in the form of resolu- 
tions, the tendency of which he would 
open to the House... The first .resolution 
was In purpost, “ that enchosares of com- 
-gaons, waste lands, forests, and apen fields, 
are highly béneficia] to the kingdom.” 
His lordship went into.a history of enclos- 
ing commons, waste lands, &t. shewing, 
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that in the reign of Henry 8,'and of — 
Elizabeth, there was a prevailing idea 
that they were detrimental, and a vas 
riety of statutes were made to forbid 
them.’ In the reign of James 2, how- 
ever,, men began to change their opi-+ 
nions, and the. question assumed a new. 
face. Since that period, the advantage of 
enclosing commons, waste lands, and open 
fields, had become gradually more and 
more obvious, and so fully had. prevailed 
with the legislature, that within the, las¢ 
thirty or-forty years, nearly 900 enclosure 
Bills had: received the royal assent. He 
had particularly inserted the word ‘forest’ 
in, tus proposition, because he was con 
vinced that, great good: would accrue if 
more of the forests of England were cleared 
and anelosed ; and in this part of his speech 
he paid some handsome. compliments to a 
noble marquis (of Rockingham) for the 
ray he had taken in getting.two different 
ills passed. for the enclosing - forests : 
cancluding, that enclosure Bills in general 
manifestly tended to the benefit of agri- 
culture, tillage, and husbandry; to the 
employment . of the industrious; to the 
decrease of the poor’s rates; and to the 
eneral wealth of the kingdom. This he 
begged leave to assure their lordships wag 
not an assertion founded in theory or spee 
culation, but was supported by so general 
a stream of evidence that he could ven- 
ture to appeal to every noble lord whe 
heard, him, whether they had not in their 
respective, neighbourhoods been eye-wit- 
nesses of the ; great benefits derived from 
enclosure Bills. 
. He next proceeded tostate his second re- 
solution, the gubstance of which was, “ that 
commuting of tythes in certain cases of en- 
closure, where it can be done with justice, 
for an adequate compensation. of corn or 
land, is a measure equally beneficial to the 
clergy and the landholder, and ought to be 
encouraged by the legislature.” ‘This pro- 
position, he said, was meant to have a re- 
trospective as well as a prospective view ; 
for, as so much property had been alread 
gssessed ynder this species of tenure, it 
would operate in a two-fold manner: it 
would tend to quiet the minds of those 
who already held possessions under the 
faith of parligmenpt, no matter whether 
clergy, or laity, and encourage the pror 
prietoss of lands not divided, te apply té 
parliament in time to come. He quoted 
a part of Speed’s Chronicle, in which a 
conversation ig related, and declared to 
have passed between William the Con- 


t 


17] 
queror and a certain rich abbot: William, 
tracing the usage up to the most remote 
times, and maintaining it upon several his- 
torical proofs particularly stated. Among 
others, William put it as a question to the 
abbot, how it happened that he conquered, 
the whole kingdom by a single battle, 
when the Danes had fought so many, and 
were not able to effect a conquest? the 
abbot replied, that when William tanded, 
tie kingdom was in a very different condi- 
tion from that in which it stood when the 
Danes invaded it, and made their efforts to 
eabdue it, the churches having: swallowed 
up so. much of the possessions and wealth 
of the kingdom, that it was the interest of 
the subject to prefer a religious life; this 
operated as so strong an inducement, that 
great numbers went into the monasteries, 
priories, and other ecclesiastical institu- 
tions, and sought the preferments to which 
the religious were alone eligible, that there 
were not martial men enough remaining 
to make up an army sufficiently powerfal 
to repel an invader or guard the kingdom. 
William, as Speed states, profited by this 
answer, and in order to enable himself to 
‘collect forces enough to avert the danger 
of invasion, and preserve the coasts from 
all attacks of a° ‘foreign foe, as well as to 
mamtain peace and good government in- 
ternally, proceeded to strip the religious, 
and particularly the abbot he had ques- 
tioned, of a considerable part of their pos- 
sessions; and'to abolish and curtail such of 
the religious institutions as were least use- 
ful. His lordship next proceeded to shew 
that till the Reformation the clergy taxed 
themselves, and the means by which that 
mode wag altered, he believed, few of their 
lordships were particularly acquainted with. 
change was effected, not by an act of 
parliament, a resolution of either House, 
Bor even by any royal proclamation, but 
solely owed its origin to a written agree- 
ment, the record of which he had seen ; it 
was signed hy no other peradns but the 
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kingdom at large. Under the authority of 
this agreement, the clergy had for so mahy 
years paid taxes equally with every other 
description of his Majesty’s subjects. 

His lordship’s third proposition was in 
substance, ** that it might be expedient to 
give acompensation inland, money, or corn, 
where tythes were already usually taken in 
kind, or where no composition existed.” 
This would only operate in cases where 
the parties interested were equally well 
inclined: to come to such agrcement, and 
would of’ course be entirely optional, and 
calculated merely to pave the way, to pro- 
cure a good understanding between the 
pastor and his flock, which he trusted 
would ' promote the mutual interest of 
both, and a friendly correspondence be- 
twéen them. : x 

His last proposition would be introduc- 
tory toa Bill. It had been objected by 
the reverend prelate who made the motion 
on Friday, to commutations in land, that 
the clergyman, thus transformed into a 
land-owner, would be subjected to many 
inconveniences, if not to great losses, 
that those who already had accepted of 
commttations in land were seduced in the 
first instance by the lord of the manor, or 
some considerable land-holder, by an im- 
mediate advantage, to agree to accept of an 
increased revenue ; that in some instances 
the rent agreed’ for was badly paid; ‘in 
others, that those agreements originated 
in collusion, the clergyman in possession, 
being secured an mcrease of his annual 
income duritg his life or incumbency, in 
prejudice to his successor, who, coming to 
stand in his shoes, would find himself ne- 
cessarily obliged to make a choice: of some 
one or other of the following inconveni- 
ences. He would, if that were the case, 
be obliged to agree to the rent accepted 
by his predecessor, or if the bargain was a 
collusive one, he would be obliged to take 
whatever rent: might be offered, perhaps 
not more than tworthirds or one half of 


Lord Chancellor and the archbishop of! what had been agreed to be given for the 


Canterbury, early after the Restoration, 
who were, in fact, the only contracting 
parties to the agreement by which the 
petianient, the clergy, and the nation had 
bovind ves by a tacit consent. «The 
tétor of “the agreement was, that the 
cletgy should give up the right of taxing 
themselves, provided they were allowed to 
vote for members of parliament, and by 

means have ashare in ‘electing the 
Fepresentatives of the people, who were 
eatructed with the power: of taxing the 


rector or vicat’s part, before the Inclosure 
Bill was passed into a law: or: lastly, he 


would be necessitated to take it into his 


own hands, without any ability to cultivate 
or draw’ from it any beiefit whatever. 
The fences ‘might be levelled or broken 
down ; the barns or other erections gone 
to ruin; and instances might happen, si- 
milar to one which had come to his know- 
ledge, where the clergyman had been pre- | 
sented and inducted, but sooner than ac- 
cept of what! would have proved to him: 
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rather a disadvantage than profit, the liv- 
ing and the duties annexed to the actual 
possession of .it had been abandoned; in 
- consequence of which, the portion of land 
set out for the clergyman had lain neg- 
lected and disowned, and divine service 
had been discontinued within the parti- 
cular parish alluded to. The reverend 
prelate had not confined himself to a par- 
ticular instance on Friday, but had argued 
the point as applying to the probable 
grievance resulting from leases for the 
term of 21 years, which had been autho- 
rised in all-enclosing bills passed of late 
years, by a special clause, in which dela- 
pidations, pretended compositions, insol- 
vent -tenants, &c. would be among the 
leading evils whereby the successor would 
be left without reliefand without remedy. 
These certainly were considerations wor- 
thy the serious attention of their lordships, 
and he could not but confess himself 
much indebted to the reverend prelate for 
suggesting them. In order, however, to 
guard, as much as the nature of the case 
would permit, against these evils, he pro- 
posed to prepare a Bill that would operate 
as a preventave ; but as the matter requir- 
ed great nicety and great caution, his idea 
was to bring in such a Bill as he had men- 
tioned, and proceed with it so far as to 
' have it printed, and then let it remain on 
the table till the next session, that every 
one of their lordships might have full time 
to digest his thoughts upon it; to place it in 
every point of view; and to be able, when 
the subject should be resumed, to speak 
his opinion upon it decidedly. With re- 
gard to the resolutions which he had stat- 
ed, his intention was, if the House, when 
in a committee, and when the topics the 
resolutions turned on, respectively, had 
been properly weighed and discussed, 
should agree with him, that the resolutions 
were founded on facts, and were. wise, 
politic, and expedient, to move that those 
resolutions be voted; but he should not 
think of bringing in the report to the 
House till after the holidays, that their 
lordships might have time to prepare for 
their reconsideration. 

He would just say a word or two in an- 
swer to an objection that had been taken 
to the mode of commuting tythes for land, 
by the right reverend prelate to whom he 
had so often alluded. The reverend pre- 
late stated, that the practice of commuting 
tythes for land tended to bring land into 
mortmain, and as land in mortmain was 
much, more inconvenient in a.commercial 
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country than tythes in mortmain, the 
reverend prelate observed, that the prac- 
tice havmg obviously such a tendency, 
was one reason among many why our an- 
cestors thought tythes the properest main- 
tenance for ecclesiastical persons. Men, 
it was his duty to observe, were very apt 
to catch at particular words and shrwses 
that had been used to create a strong im- 
pression, and had at one time or other been. 
popular from their signifying something 
which might or might not have been the 
source of great advantage to the kingdom. 
Mortmain was a phrase of this description, 
the true import of which he would ex- 
plain to the House: his lordship then gave 
an account of its etymology, and shewed 
the nature of its application. The term 
he declared was first used, as applicable 
to those lands which were so held, as to 
bear out the sense of the phrase of their 
being in main-mort (in a dead nan) be- 
cause the holders of them were not obliged 
to send out knights to join in the military 
service of the kingdom: and at that time 
of day, lands in general were held by no 
other tenure than those of suit and ser- 
vice. But would any man say, that lands 
were held by the same tenure now? Cer- 
tuinly they were not; and therefore the 
whole of the argument about mortmain 
fell to the ground: and the reason was 
this, as lands held in mortmain were free 
from every species of feudal service, while 
that service continued, when a tax upon 
land was instituted in its stead, and the 
clergy by their representatives in parlia- 
ment began to tax themselves, the objec- 
tions against that species of tenure from 
that moment ceased to exist, with the 
cause which gave it birth. 

His lordship adverted to what had fallen 
from another reverend prelate (the bishop 
of Landaff) who spoke on a former occa- 
sion, relative to a substitution of corn- 
rent in lieu of tythes, should the House 
determine to anoihilate them in future 
Bills of enclosure: and said, that consi- 
deration and an infinity of others would na- 
turally suggest themselves, and would be- 
come the proper topics of discussion, 
when the House were in a committee as 
he had proposed. He also begged their 
lordships to take notice, that he had not 
drawn up his second resolution in such 
terms as to make it extend to an universal 
abolition of tythes upon enclusures, but 
merely in certain cases, where a compen- 
sation could with justice be made to the 
minister ; and he particularly wished, that 
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the House would not ence entertain a 
thought, that his ideas were founded on 
the most distant intention to abridge the 
parochial clergy of their natural rights ; 
on the contrary, he flattered himself that 
both clergy and laity would be materially 
benefited should the propositions he had 
suggested be adopted, for nothing could 
be more contrary to his wishes than to 
prejudice the church and the ministers of 
8; and he thought it once more necessary 
to make himself understood on the sub- 
ject, which was not pointed exclusively to 
compensations in land, even in enclosure 
bills, much less in any other, but was to 
be varied according to local and other cir- 
cumstances. The reverend prelate who 
first moved in this business, had stated an 
instance where a corn-rent had been sub- 
stituted for a compensation in land, at 
the express desire of a most reverend pre- 
late some time deceased, the late arch- 
bishop of York. He turned to the re- 
cord, and found the fact to have been cor- 
rectly stated, and the provisions of the 
Bill ably and accurately drawn up; but 
whether the compensation or equivalent 
was given in land or money, or in corn- 
rent, would be in his opinion of very little 
consequence, provided it was a fair and 
equitable one, calculated to defeat the 
possible or probable abuses pointed out by 
the easel prelate ; namely, the prevent- 
ing any injustice being done to the in- 
cambents for the time being; the defeat- 
ing or diminishing the estate his successor 
would be otherwise entitled to; or the 
stripping the church of her just rights and 
constitutional patrimony. : 
He begged leave to add a single obser- 
vation betore he sat down, which was, his 
motion for leave to bring in a Bill had this 
object and this only, that of the framing 
the skeleton of a Bill after the holidays, 
which he meant should go no farther for 
the present session ; but, by being printed, 
their lordships would have the whole re- 
cess to examine the principle, and fully re- 
volve the subject in their minds; so that 
early in the next winter they would be 
fully enabled to give a decided’ opinion 
won its policy or inexpediency. He 
concluded with moving his first propo- 
Sillon, 

The Bishop of Landaff, after paying 
several handsome compliments to the abi- 
lities and candour of the noble carl who 
spoke last, and testifying the full conviction 
which imprinted itself on his mind, of the 
purity of his lordship’s motives, proceeded 
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to describe the vast magnitude of the ques- 
tion when combined with its various rela- 
tions, and probable if not certain conse- 
quences; and farther observing, that the 
propositions hung out by the noble earl 
would, in his opinion, lead to matters no 
less novel than dangerous, that of model- 
ling the whole system of tythe-laws, as 
they had now remained for ages; an in- 
tended innovation, in his apprehension, of 
the most alarming nature ; a proposition 
which would not merely operate upon a 
particular subject or species of property, 
but which would extend itself to the hole 


tytheable property of the kingdom.—The 


noble earl’s first proposition was, he ap- 
prehended, founded in error. The noble 
earl laid-it down as a kind of truism, or 


‘peopesion: ‘‘ that it would be of general 


enefit and utility to enclose forests, 
wastes, common and commonable lands,”’ 
&c. He thought it his duty to deny the 
universality of that proposition, and at the 
same time to add hisreasons. He had en- 
deavoured to inform himself upon the sub- 
ject, and had learned, that the principle of 
enclosing all lands, within the description 
stated, admitted of many particular if not 
general exceptions. In corn grounds it. 
had been proved, independent of the 
great waste of land and expence of en- 
closing, that enclosures were unfavourable 
to agriculture, and to the cultivation or 
produce of corn. The crops were subject 
to blights and mildews, from the shade 
of the neighbouring trees and hedges, 
which obstructed the passage of' the air, 
while it excluded the sun, and of course 
threw a shade which was extremely unfa- 
vourable to the ripening of the corn. 
Trees, hedges, and shrubs, ,;were besides 
apt to generate vermin, and many other 
evils of a similar nature, which proved ex- 
tremely destructive; whereas in open 
fields, the corn was free from those evils, ° 
and the farmer or grower always found it 
to be of a better and superior quality, and 
increased in quantity as well as in gocd- 
ness. If this should prove to be the case, 
as he made no doubt it would, upon a full 
and mature enquiry, when called upon to- 
vote an abstract guestion, directly con- 
trary to what he believed to be true, 
he thought it best to communicate his 
sentiments thus early, rather than by 
giving his assent in this stage of the 
business, seem to approve of that which 
he previously meant to oppose.—He 
dwelt particularly upon the danger of 
shaking ancient foundations, and re- 
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moving ancient land-marks, which had 
stood the test of ages, and which he be- 
lieved could not be changed to any real 
benefit, but might in the end lead to in- 
justice, or to the utter subversion of the 
ecclesiastical establishment of the king- 
dom, and of course, as forming a part, 
and .a very considerable part, deeply af- 
fect and endanger the constitution itself. 
Besides the general argument, he ap- 
pealed to every noble lord who heard him, 
who had paid the least attention to agri- 
‘ culture or to the improvement of lands, 
whether there was any one mode of culti- 
vation respecting arable or grass lands 
which could be applied with success to 
every kind of soil, to every species of pro- 
pertys or every modification of right. 

e was persuaded himself of the con- 
trary; they differed intrinsically and ex- 
trinsically. In some instances local pre- 
judices would prevail, custom would go- 
vern in others, and temper and disposition 
in many more. What would be of in- 
finite benefit in one’ place would prove 
mischievous in another; and what would 
be accepted of with infinite satisfaction 
by the inhabitants in one parish would 
perhaps be execrated in a neighbouring 
one, and cause those animosities and in- 
curable disagreements between the pastor 
and his flock which it was the profest in- 
tention of the present resolutions to re- 
move; and consequently instead of pro- 
moting peace and union between the 
clergyman and his congregation, they 
would, if agreed to. create endless con- 
tests, litigations, and disputes. He was 
pertectly convinced of the noble earl’s 
commendable zeal, and if he was as cer- 
tain of the practicability of carrving his 
general plan, of an equitable and fair com- 
pensation, into execution, as he was of the 
motives which gave birth to it, he should 
be much readier to become a convert to 
his lordship’s arguments; but he had very 
strong reasons to doubt, that acts would 
be resorted to which would entirely defeat 
his good intentions, and there was an in- 
stance stated by his right reverend friend, 
who moved for the committee on Friday, 
which he must consider as true in all its 
parts, because he had not heard it con- 


troverted or disputed, he meant that of 


the portion carved out by the incumbent, 
being abandoned by his successor, and 
Giving service in consequence thereof dis- 
continued. He was fearful of experi- 
ments, and that art, chicane. and fraud, 
In the various shapes it might assume, 
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would triumph over the best intentions, 
aided by the best abilities, when by a col- 
lusive agreement between the incumbent 
for the time being, or by the arts and ma- 
nagement of the lord of the manor, the 
freeholders, and other parishioners, the 
eventual interest of the next incumbent 
might be materially injured or nearly an- 
nihilated ; when at the same time, it would, 
in his opinion, be morally impossible to 
create any power of a superintending or 
controuling nature adequate to prevent 
the injustice or abuse in its origin, or re- 
move or correct it after it had been per- 
petrated or permitted. After urging se- 
veral other arguments against the first 
proposition, he animadverted upon each 
of the following ones, in the course of 
which he made many pointed animadver- 
sions, equally tending to demonstrate the 
positive evils which must arise upon adopt- 
ing the principle of commutation in ge- 
neral, and the inadequacy of any mode of 
prevention which might be adopted, suffi- 
cient to defeat or correct the evils which 
must naturally result from a system which 
would hold out temptations too strong to 
be resisted, and means of gratifying them, 
he feared, beyond the power of legal de- 
tection.—He thought it his duty to de- 
clare once more before he sat down, that 
he trembled for the consequences of com- 
ing to an hasty or precipitate vote upon a 
matter of such singular consequence. 


‘Upon the whole, he would recommend to 


the noble earl to postpone the farther con- 
sideration of the business till next session ; 
otherwise, for the reasons he had- pre- 
sumed to urge, he should find himself 
obliged to give a negative to the motion. 
The Lord Chancellor began with ob- 
serving, that as a member of that House, 
he stood in a very disagreeable predica- 
ment, and was much embarrassed; be- 
cause, before he could with propriety 
euter imto the consideration of the ques- 
tion, he found it necessary to remove some 
gencral impressions, and comment upon 
some circumstances which had been misap- 
prehended or mis-stated by those who dif- 
tered from him on a former day. He had 
been described as a person actuated by 
childish motives, and acting under silly 
and absurd prejudices; that, full of zea\ 
for the interests of the church, he had 
missed his way in the plainest read; and 
nourished ideas so contrary, wild, idle, 
and absurd, that while his wish and protes- 
sions were avowedly to maintain the rights 
of the clergy on their true basis, he was 
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opinions, that what he wished to obtain as 
an advocate, he defeated by the folly and 
absurdity of the mode, stile, and manner, 
he adopted in the pursuit of it. When 
persons of great rank, and still greater 
abilities; when persons who had filled the 
most important offices in the state; and 
whose private virtues, great talents, and 
approved experience, adopted such a lan- 
guage, he confessed he felt much on the 
occasion; because with the load of folly 
that was imputed to him, and perhaps 
very justly, another species of accusation 
was implied, for which he could plead no 
apology ; namely, an incurable obstinacy, 
originating in inveterate prejudices, and a 
froward resistance to the just and indispu- 
table claims of so much public and private 
virtue! Yet, however weak and childish 
his conduct had appeared to those who 
thought it worth their while to so repre- 
sent it, it formed no part of the present 
question. The charge, as a general one, 
might be well founded; but although he 
was ready to submit to the great authority 
he alluded to, it was.his duty to observe 
how far the general censure was aptly and 


justly applied in the instance which gave 


birth to the observation. 
| It was said he was full of zeal for the 
church. He was so; but his zeal was not 
partial, or confined to the church, farther 
than it was connected with the other great 
national establishments, of which it formed 
a part, and no inconsiderable one. There 
were many things, perhaps, in which he 
would not go as great lengths as some 
persons might; there were others, in 
which perhaps he would go farther. He 
did not mean, however, to assume any pe- 
culiar merit to himself, merely on account 
of that circumstance. He did not mean 
to insinuate, because he differed in opi- 
ion from both parties, that therefore he 
was right. The middle path which he 
had struck out to himself, was taken from 
choice, not, he trusted, from any preme- 
ditated prejudices; and whether he was 
ot was not mistaken, he could fairly say, 
that he had not been influenced by the 
ree of others; what he thought on 
tke subject proceeded merely from the 
Auggestions of his own mind, assisted by 
that degree of attention which his other 
vocations and duties permitted him to 
give it; and what struck him as just, wise, 
equitable, and expedient. For instance, 
some of their lordships might think that 
2 compensation in lieu of tythes ought 
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not be given or accepted of in any given 
case ; and others, that it would be proper 
to give or accept of a compensation in 
every given case; opinions widely oppo- 
site to each other. He was, for his part, 
equally averse to both extremes. He 
could frame in his own mind an infinite 
variety of cases, in which the claims of 
the patron, rector, or vicar, might be fairly, 
equitably, and beneficially for both parties, 
be commuted for compensations in land, 
money, or a corn-rent; and on the other 
hand, perhaps, as many in which such a 
commutation would be every way inex- 
pedient, inequitable, inadequate, and un- 
just. Nay, he would venture a step far- 
ther than what in argument had been yet 
suggested on either side of the House. 
He could conceive peculiar circumstances 
in respect of property, which were so 
blended together, and the interest as well 
as soil so intermixed, as to render it per- 
fectly justifiable and expedient, to divide 
and set out the common fields, &c. among 
the land-owners, without any reference 
whatever to the claims of the lay-im- 
propriator, patron, rector, or vicar, he 
meant as to the mode of carrying the 
same into execution. ae . 

-After laying before their lordships this 
genuine state of his mind, he trusted he 
should be intitled, upon an avowal so 
serious and solemn, that whatever his 
childish zeal for the church might be, it 
would be acknowledged, it was not mere- _ 
ly a blind zeal, not totally destitute of 
method and principle, be the former how- 
ever absurd or the latter however erro- 
neous. He flattered himself that even 
his warmest antagonists upon cooler re- 
flection would confess, that although a 
better method might be easily struck out, 
that his at least aimed at system and uni- 
formity ; and though a better and sounder — 
principle might be established, yet pune 
could be fairly okjected to it, on the groun 
of prejudice or partiality; because, if for 
no other reason, it would sometimes tend 
to operate for commutations, and at others 
against them ; sometimes in favour of what 
had been imputed to him as the effect of 
mere zeal; at other times equally inimical 
to that cause, which it was insinuated he 
had blindly embraced, as well as obsti- 
nately adhered to. 

It was urged, that the propositions, 
hung out by the noble earl, were only ob- 
jects of general discussion, and proposed 
to be matter of future re-consideration. 
For his part, however true that might ap- 
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pear to the noble mover, he could not see 
them in the same light. It struck him 
that they were precipitate. Their lord- 
ships were called upon—to do what? to 
vote the resolutions first, and considerthem 
afterwards. For his part, he had been so 
ill informed, and so silly as to continue to 
think he had been rightly informed, that 
anxious inquiry, close and serious atten- 
tion, and mature deliberation, ought to 
precede a fixed deternmunation whether to 
adopt or reject; but, in the present in- 
Stance, that stale maxim was meant to 
be exploded, and exactly the reverse pro- 
posed to be substituted in its stead. If he 
might be presumed to have an interest or 
wish cither way, he could with truth say, 
he had never heard a single syllable or 
intimation of their contents, being totally 
ignorant of their tendency, nay even of 
their existence at all, before he heard them 
from the noble earl; yet he was not 
ashamed to confess, that they were in their 
nature so extensive, various, and complex, 
that not only at the instant he was speak- 
ing, but at the period proposed to ine 
them forward, he ncither was, nor could 
be ready to give a decided and satisfac- 
tory opinion on their contents. 

He believed it had been a general rule, ' 
as well in miatters of policy as legislation, 
to consider things maturely previous to 
their ultimate adoption; and when the 
were finally determined upon and dicested, 
to lose no time in carrying them into exe- 
cution. He was, however, unfortunate 
enough to think, that the conduct of the 
noble earl, in the present instance, was di- 
rectly the reverse, and evidently subver- 
sive of that principle. Their lordships 
were called upon to decide first, and con- 
sidcr afterwards. They were called upon 
to vote a string of abstract propositions, 
which might apply to any case, er to no 
‘case; and when their lordships had re- 
solved them, they were left to hunt for 
particular occasions of making a fit ap- 
plication of them. .In his poor under- 
standing, the more rational and regular 
mode of proceeding would be to wait till 
the occasion occurred, and then apply the 
principle to the particular case ; not as it 
were to create the particular case, merely 
to exercise the principle. 

He was, he must confess, an enemy to 
innovations in general, ‘particularly inno- 
vations brought forward as the present 
were, because he presumed he had been 
so foolish as to consider customs and 
usages sanctioned by the approbation of 
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ages, too sacred to be suddenly, he would 
not say wantonly changed, upon an idea 
of reformation, or of making things better, 
which it was fair to affirm were wellenough. 
It was the maxim of a celebrated politician, 
whose character was sufficiently known to 
every noble lord who heard him, to endea- 
vour to bring the constitution back to its 
first principles, and place it on its ancient 
foundations, in order to restore it to its 
primitive purity; which, from the general 
course of human events, and the never- 
failing mutability which they generate, it 
had imperceptibly departed from.. This 
it was which had frequently induced him 
to endeavour to shew the impropriety of 
making cxperiments upon mere theory, in 
order to render things better which ap- 
peared at the time not to want mending ; 
first, because experiments in respect of 
great national objects were in themselves 
dangerous: secondly, because the evil 
should be first pointed out, even to create 
a pretence for innovating. Such a con- 
duct was in his apprehension the very re- 
verse of the prevailing opinion among 
modern statesmen; their endeavours 
seemed to direct the other way, not to 
an adherence ora wish to recur to first 
principles, but to deviate still farther from 
the original constitution. No man could 
see to what the present proposed resolu: 
tions pointed, or where they might exd. 
He had often expressed himself fully on 
the subject of innovation and experimental 
reformation in that House, and had as 
often been supported and fortified in his 
arguments and opinions by a very able as- 
sistant, (lord Bathurst) whose support he 
knew he must want that day. ‘The pay- 
ment of tythes had existed for many ages; 
it had’ been handed down to us from the 
earliest periods of the constitution. ‘I'ythes 
had been universally rendered to the 
clergy, as their patrimony, by all Europe, 
They had existed under the Saxon govern- 
ment, and were acknowledged by internal 
consent, he believed long before even they 
had received the sanction of the legislature, 
The payment of tythes stood therefore 
upon the most ancient and stable founda- 
tions: tythes had been established by cus- 
tom from time immemorial, and had an 
authority as venerable as the constitution 


‘itself. 


His lordship proceeded to state some of 
the obvious ‘inconveniencies which might 
result from innovation. He observed, that 
in political contemplation the ecclesiastical 
polity had been at all times considered as 
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one of the Lege of the constitution. 
History afforded strong and undeniable 
oofs, at a period not very far distant, 


dangerous it was to attempt to alter 


or innovate. The religious establishment 
was attacked; and the attack proving 
successful, that pillar of the constitution 

having given way, it shook the rest, and 

pearly overturned the constitution itself, 
aod that in such a manner as to render its 
re-establishment extremely difficult. For 
his part, he was averse to experiments of 
ot) kind, unless upon full and mature con- 
sideration. He had been long enough in 
the world to be a witness to several at- 
tempts of the kind ; and if he might safely 
jadge from the consequences, he saw no- 
thing sufficient to induce him to make far- 
ther trials of a similar nature. The pre- 
sent age was fruitful in schemes; every 
person who thought of one making no 
scruple of bringing it forward under the 
name of an improvement; but whenever 
they were or should be offered to his con- 
sideration, either as a member of the legis- 
lature or a statesman, he should always 
act with great caution and much doubt ; 
and that because whatever came so power- 
fully recommended to him as to have re- 
ceived the approbation of the ablest men 
in the most enlightened times, ought not, 
in his opinion, to be changed, till after the 
fullest consideration, or upon motives of 
the most urgent necessity. 

The noble earl’s second roposition, 
which more particularly applied to the 
principle he seemed desirous to establish, 
was so framed as to recommend to their 
Joruships to come to vote upon a question 
merely abstract. It was a deduction 
drawn from his first, which was not even 
attempted to be proved; and it recom- 
mended to give a compensation in lieu of 
tythes in certain instances ;—certain, here, 
evidently referred to something which was 
to be the result of previous investigation 
and enquiry ; and therefore, in his appre- 
heasion, would amount to a declaration on 
the part of their lordships, that something 
wasfitto be done, of which no previous defi- 
hition was pretended to be given. Incertain 
cases, or in certain circumstances, some 
cme or circumstance ought to be stated or 
defined, in which it would be proper to act 
in such or such a manner. Before the 
case A shibaaloash itself to their lordships, it 
would be absurd to say what would, or 
could be fitto do; when it should happen, 


therefore, was, in his opinion, full time 
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right or wrong measure. The noble earl 


said, that the principle, as he explained it, 
had been fully sanctioned upon a former 
occasion; he meant the principle of com- 
mutation, of giving land in lieu of tythes. 
He was unwilling to refer to what passed 
in a former debate, and much more so to 
call any determination of their lordships 
into question or review: but, under this - 
reservation, he deemed himself at liberty 
to observe upon what had the last 
day. The Bill for enclosing the lands 
therein stated, most certainly met with 
their lordships concurrence ; but he never 
understood that the principle, as now 
brought forward by the noble earl, had, or 
indeed, was properly at all under con-— 
sa a 

e begged their lordships to reffect, 
notwithstanding what had been urged by 
the learned Jord, respecting what passed 
the last day concerning the determination 
of the House upon the motion of recom- 
mitment made by a reverend prelate, that 
although their lordships might think a 
particular principle proper to be adopted 
respecting a altar private Bill, it by 
no means followed, that the same princi- 
ple, merely on the ground of prudence, 
was fit to be laid down in all cases as a 
general one, or to be adhered to in all 
cases that might occur; and though it 
migt not be decent in him to controvert 
the propriety of that decision, or censure 
the conduct of the House on that occa- 
sion, he could never conceive that he was — 
thereby precluded, or so far bound as to 
acquiesce under the extensive application 
of it, which the learned lord seemed de- 
sirous to make. If he recollected right, 
that Bill siood upon its own particular 
basis; an argument between the parties 
themselves, that on one side such a come 
pensation was offered, and on the other 
that it was accepted of. When, there- 
fore, he heard a rule laid down, which 
was to govern in all cases, and heard an 
instance adduced, in which that rule was 
thought applicable in a particular case, he 
confessed his total inability to discover 
how particular iastances could be pleaded 
as an example on which to build a gene- 
ral rule. It might be perfectly right to 
commute upon some occasions; it might 
on others Ee equally improper; but if 
their lordships agreed to vote the abstract 
question. proposed by the noble earl, their 
hands would be tied up in such a manner 
as to exclude all choice. 


esough to determine whether it was aj But if he disapproved of the matter, he 
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no. less disapproved of the manner in 
which the noble lord had brought this 


question forward—just at the eve of a re-. 


cess. He should think it improper per- 
haps at any time, much more now. But 
in what shape did it come recommended 
to their lordships? In the first instance, 
as so many standing orders to be entered 
upon their lordships Journals; and as to 
the Bill, in the shape of a law. By the 
former, their lordships were precluded 
from entering into the propriety or -im- 
propricty of any ‘Bill which came within 
the terms of the standing orders; by 
the latter, they. undertook to bind the 
other branch of the legislature in all pos- 
sible cases. How decent or fit that might 
be, he should not pretend to determine; 
‘but this he was ready to prove, that such 
a law, even in respect to their lordships 
themselves, would be idle and nugatory, as 
it declared in its principle not merely an 
act or law for the time, but was manifest 
‘intended to bind their lordships, as wall 
as the other House, which so far as it was 
professedly meant to operate, amounted 
to a perpetual law. : 
His lordship pointed out a number of 
other inconveniencies which might arise 
upon the general principle of the no- 
ble earl’s proposed resolutions. Among 
others he controverted the allotment or 
portion carved out or meant to be carved 
out for the rector, vicar, or Jay impro- 
pe In many instances the eighth, 
e contended, was not a fair equivalent in 
land; and if the general commutation of 
land, instead of tythe, were to take place, 
he doubted much that he would ‘have a 
very able and probably a decisive support 
in that House. If the reformation was 
to be general ; if all tythe was to be com- 
muted for land, or any other equivalent, 
he had good reason to believe that many 
who heard him, who were not adverse to 
the voting of an alstract question, might 
probably adopt another mode and stile of 
thinking on the subject; and he would 
‘tell his reason. ‘Though they might not 
feel that childish partiality and prejudice 
for the interests of the church that was 
imputed to him, they would possibly feel 
other sentiments which might immediately 
point out to them the necessary protec- 
tion of their own property. Several of 
the noble lords that heard him who were 


the proprietors of Jay impropriations, if 


the commutation was to be a general one, 
would soon learn that an eighth would 
neither be a fair nor equitable equivalent ; 
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they would perceive that what they were 
to receive would prove inadequate; con- 
sequently his fears for the clergy, if he 
had entertained any, would soon cease, 
being tolerably confident when the lay 
impropriators understood that their inte- 
rests would be affected as well as those of 
the clergy by this new plan of indiscrimi- 
nate commutation, they, he made no 
doubt, would not be so unmindful of them- 
selves as to neglect, upon every future 
occasion which might arise, to take every 
necessary means io their power as mem- 
bers of the legislature, that the compen- 
sation they were to receive was an ade- 
quate one, and such as, without any di- 
minution of the interest they were about 
to. part with, might be deemed a safe and 
equitable equivalent. 

From this remark his lordship proceed- 
ed to state the. compensation per acre in 
money, paid for the great tythes in Hert- 
fordshire, Hampshire, and Wiltshire, in 
which counties, possessing property, he 
could, from his own knowledge, speak — 
upon the subject. . He contended from 
this, that if the resolution was adopted, 
the clergy would suffer considerably; and 
elucidated his assertion in the following 
manner: he supposed, that the native 
value of land was so much, that this land, 
in a state of cultivation, was worth so 
much more. He begged to elucidate 
what he meant to suppose, that it would 
let at ten or twenty shillings an acte, and 
when under corn it was worth ten times 
that sum ; he would submit to their lord- 
ships, whether a seventh or eighth of the 
Jand, or a rent equal to the seventh or 
eighth of the land, would be an adequate 
compensation to the patron, incumbent, 
or lay impropriator ; no, nor he believed 
a fifth, because tythe imported not a 
tenth, an eighth, or a seventh of the in- 
trinsic value of the land, agreeably to the 
rent reserved, but a tenth of it when in a 
state of the highest cultivation and ‘im- 
provement. His lordship stated an infi- 
nite number of other arguments, many 
of which bore hard on the noble mover of 
the question. In particular he said, it 
was not very usual in one noble lord to 
wrest a subject out of the hands of ano- 
ther, who had given notice, that he in- 
teaded to bring the matter before their 
lordships. A noble.earl had, as their 
lordships would be. pleased to recollect, 
given notice on Friday, that he meant to 
eet some propositions, which, when 


e had properly matured, he had declared 
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he should submit to their consideration ; 
why then was another noble lord, merely 
from feeling his own mind more ready, 
and his ideas quicker upon the subject, to 
forestal the noble earl? Was it from a 
consciousness of greater knowledge, or a 
rooted conviction that the ideas he had 
formed were the only good ‘ideas. that 
could be collected on the subject? By 
saying this, he begged not to be under- 
stood as meaning to insinuate that his 
Majesty’s councils were not as wisely 
presided over as ever they had been at 
any time whatever; he only meant to ob- 
serve, that there was no reason for their 
lordships to be suddenly called on to de- 
cide upon a subject in five days time, 
which they were to be allowed a much 
longer time to think better of. His lord- 
ship concluded with earnestly repeating 
his intreaty, that the House would not 
precipitately enter into a matter of so 
much tmportance. 

Earl Bathurst complained of having 
been greatly misunderstood by the learned 
lord. Nothing could be farther from his 
intention than precipitancy; he had all 
through his speech expressly declared as 
much. With regard to the argument, 
that it would be irregular for the commit- 
tee to decide, and then for the House to 
reconsider upon the report, let their lord- 
ships recollect, that it was the rule of pro- 
ceeding in every Bill brought into that 
House for the repeal of a law, by which 
the religion or commerce of the kingdom 
might be affected, or in respect to a pro- 
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the House proceeded to consider it. He 
replied to several objections made by the 
learned lord who spoke last, hoping that 
their lordships would not be misled, but 
would learn to make the just distinction 
between facts and assertions, misrepresen- 
tations and arguments, and laboured exer- 
tions of eloquence and sound reasoning; 
leading to a clear and undisputed conclu. 
sion. The learned prelate who rose to 
answer him had totally misunderstood him, 
and in some particulars had mis-stated his 
arguments; and in this it.was his fate to 
be peculiarly unfortunate, because he had 
taken uncommon pains to obviate the ob- 
jections which he foresaw might be made 
to a premature decision, upon a subject 
every way so important. He begged 
leave to assure that noble prelate, that it 
was never his wish to precipitate the busi- 
ness, or press their lordships to a hasty 
and sudden vote : he had, on the contrary, 
guarded his prone with all possible 
caution; and, so far from proposing to 
hurry the Bill through both Houses at so 
advanced a period: of the session, he had 
expressly stated, that his wish was to pro- 
ceed with it to the stage of having it 
printed, and then to let it lie on the table 
till the next session. - a 
The Bishop of St. David's said, .in. his 
opinion, the session was by- much too far 
advanced to take the matter up at present: 
He must confess, he had heard nothin 
sufficient to obviate the objections he had 
made on a former day to the principle of 
commutation. At the same time, it was a 


position of any kind which would affect | respect due to the noble earl, which no 
ancient establishments, or which seemed | person would controvert, that the part 
to be of peculiar consequence and im- {he had acted claimed every possible de- 
portance ; it was, indeed, the established | gree of attention and respect. In that 
mode of proceeding, because it would | point of view, although he was not now 
open a door to a fuller and freer discus- | disposed to vote for going into a committee 
sion. Their lordships would in that case‘ on the learned lord’s propositions; at a 


be at liberty to weigh and examine the 
proposition in all its relations; to hear 
objections to former arguments ; to point 
out how far they had been answered or 
removed: in short, it would be in a com- 
mittee of the whole House only, where a 
subject of such great extent, and embrac- 
mg such a variety of ‘objects, could be 
larly discussed and examined. As to the 
foe impropriety of reporting the 

il the same day it was committed, that, 
he presumed, was perfectly regular ; for if 
no amendment was made in a committee, 
a Bill was reported the same day ; but if 
an amendment was made, the Bill was 
bever reported till the next day, and then 


4 


more convenient opportunity, he would 
cheerfully enter into the business. 

The Earl of Coventry said, he retained 
his opinion, that commutation of tythes . 
for Jand would be a measure of infinite 
benefit, and prove equally advantageous 
to the rector, lay-impropriator, the land- 
owner, and the farmer; nor had he heard 
a single objection stated, of sufficient 
force to alter it. Some objections res- 
pecting time and convenience had, indeed, 
been’ made that day, which might weigh 
against the noble earl’s motion tor a com- 
mittee on Wednesday next; but not one; 
which went against its principle and pro- 
posed objects. ~ | ; 
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Some confusion, or rather a sudden 
conversation arose about the table, which 
could not be distinctly heard below the 
bar; the first thing which was heard, was 
from the woolsack, which declared, ‘ that 
this House do adjourn to Monday next.”’ 

The Duke of Itzchmond strongly object- 
ed to this sudden and informal adjourn- 
ment, which, he contended, was unprece- 
dented. It was against all rule and order, 
he said, to adjourn the House in the midst 
of a debate, without any motion or no- 
tice whatever. There was a regular 
motion before the House; until that mo- 
tion was disposed of, it was impossible to 
adjourn the House. The woolsack could 
only put the question upon a motion regu- 
larly made; in the present instance no 
such motion had made, and if it had, no 
question had been regularly put upon it; 
but the learned lord on the woolsack had 
barely contented himself with putting the 
ordinary question of adjournment, as if no 
business whatever remained before the 
House undisposed of. Surely, it would 
be decent to wait for the noble earl to 
abandon his motion before it were thus set 
aside. ; 
The Bishop of Landaff said, he had 
been authorized by the noble earl who 
made the motion, to move the question of 
adjournment, and suggested such consent 
to the woolsack. 

The question of adjournment was put 
and carried. 


Petition from the Delegated Counties for 
a Redress of Grievances.] April 2. Mr. 
Duncombe rose, in the absence of sir 
George Savile, to bring up the petition 
from the delegates of the several associated 
counties. He lamented that the petition 
should suffer by the absence of the hon. 
baronet, who would have given so much 
respect and energy to the humble and 
legal requisition of the constituent body 
of the people; but, at the same time, he 
rejoiced at the public opportunity which 
he had of declaring his approbation of the 
principle and the tendency of that petition, 
which spoke the sentiments, and ex pressed 
the wishes of so many thousands of his 
Own constituents. He declared, at the 
same time, that the prayer of the petition 
was altogether consistent with his own 
wishes and principles. He thought the 
reform which was solicited by the people 
was not only proper, but absolutely neces- 
sary to the welfare and existence of our 


constitution. He read the title of the pe- 
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tition; it did not state the subscribers to 
be the delegates of associations, but to be 
‘“‘ freeholders of the respective counties of 
York, Surrey, Hertford, Huntingdon, 
Middlesex, dex. Kent, Devon, and 
Nottingham, and clectors of the city of 
Westminster.” He moved for leave to 
bring it up. 

Mr. Coke professed himself to be, as for- 
merly, the firm friend of those constitu- 
tional petitions which had come in the 
last session from the counties. He_ had 
himself signed one of them, and he highly 
approved of their principle and object. 
But things had sprung out of those peti- 
tions of which he did not approve, because 
he conceived them to be at once danger- 
ous and unconstitutional: those were the 
associations and the congress of delegates. 
If the present petition was, therefore, 
from the delegates, he should certain] 
oppose it. He would admit of no a 
characters in a legal and constitutional 
point of view, and he desired to see the 
sense of the House fully expressed on 
the occasion, as it was more manly to o 

ose it in the first instance, than to suffer 
it to lie on the table, and establish a pre- 
cedent of a dangerous tendency. He 
spoke thus freely, because he knew all the 
gentlemen who were the delegates from 
the different countics, and knew them to 
be men of the most respectable character, 
and from whom, personally, no injury 
to the constitution could be apprehended. 
But the establishment of such a body, and 
the recognizing of them by the acceptance 
of their petition, he looked upon as ex- 
ceedingly improper; and for that reason 
he commended the city of London for 
having excluded them from the chambers 
of the city. He had thought it necessary 
to say thus much, in order that the House 
might know his opinion on the subject; 
and that if the petition professed itself to 
be from the delegates, the sense of the 
House might be declared at once. 

Mr. Powys said, that he had particularly 
attended to the title of the petition, to 
learn whether or not it was expressed to 
be from the delegates. He said, if it had 
becn so, he should, like the hon. gentle- 
man, have opposed the motion for bring- 
ing it up, because he did not know, by the 
constitution, any such characters as de- 
legates, but it was not from the delegates. 
The petition was from gentlemen stated 
to be the freeholders of counties, and as 
such the House could not, in his opinion, 
reject it. 
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Mr. Dunning said, there could be no 
question now, about the propriety or im- 
propriety of accepting a petition from men 
represented to be delegates, because no 
such petition was offered to the House at 
this time. When it was, he should be 
ready to defend the propriety of such a 
petition, because he conceived there was 
nothing either illegal or unconstitutional 
im the character or in the name of a dele- 
gate. He wished to provoke no debate 
on this dav; it was merely intended to 
move for the petition to lie on the table, 
in order that it should be taken into con- 
sideration on a future day. It had been 
his wish and design to have proposed to 
refer it to a committee; and he conceived 
it was a topic well worth the most serious 
consideration of the House. But he 
found that that proposition would have 
been disputed; therefore, he wished to 
give gentlemen leisure to read the petition, 
and to consider it, before he should make 
the motion; and he had reason to believe, 
that when they read it, and saw the names 
by which it was signed, the objects to 
which it went, and the purpose which he 
aimed to accomplish, they woud not then 
think it proper to refuse the motion of re- 
ferring it toa committee. Such a refusal 
would, in fact,. be to sav, that there was 
nothing in the petition deserving the con- 
sideration of the House. ‘This, he be- 
lieved, they would not venture to say. 
The petition was almost the same, in every 
respect, as that which had_ been prcsent- 
ed last year, on which the House had 
come to the resolutions of the 6th of 
April, and which resolutions, he con- 
ceived, nothing but the dissolution of par- 
liament had prevented them from carrying 
into effect. o 

Mr. For did not rise to provoke a de- 
bate by saying any thing on the subject 
of the petition to be presented to the 
House; but he could not sit still and hear 
it asserted, that it was an illegal or uncon- 
stitutional thing to appoint delegates, or 
that those delegates should petition par- 
liament. He considered it, on the con- 
trary, not only as a legal, but in the pre- 
sent circumstances and situation of the 
country, as a laudable measure. By what 
law was it declared to be unconstitutional 
for the people to appoint delegates to re- 
side in the metropolis, and to watch the 
conduct of their representatives? And by 
what law was itdeclaredto be unconstitu- 
tional for their delegates, so appointed, to 


apply to parliament by a loyal, submissive. 
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petition? Did they lose the privilege of 
the freeholder when they assumed the 
title of the delegate? Or did it, in any de-’ 
gree, change the nature or diminish the 
consequence of the persons when they’ 
adopted that character? Surely not ; ach 
a petition would be perfectly constitutional.’ — 
He found no law to prevent it; but he 
found it, from every consideration, to be 
not only a legal but a Jaudable measure ; 
and if that petition had been declared to’ 
be the petition of the delegates, he should 
have been ready to have signed it in his 
delegated capacity, and to have defended’ 
it in that House as a faithful representa- 
tive of the people. It had not been signed 
in that manner, because it might have 
been disagreeable to some gentlemen who’ 
were otherways friendly to the objects of 
the petition. ; 

The petition was brought up and read, 
setting forth ; s 

‘That this nation hath been engaged 
for several years in a most expensive and 
unfortunate war; that many of our va- 
luable colonies, having actunlly declared 
themselves independent, have formed a 
strict confederacy with the ancient ene- 
mies of Great Britain; that the conse-' 
quences of these combined misfortunes: 
have been, a large addition to the national: 
debt, an heavy accumulation of taxes, @ 
rapid decline of the trade, manufactures, 
and land rents of the kingdom: that, not- 
withstanding this calamitous and impo- 
verished state of the nation, much publie: 
money has been improvidently squandered: 
and that many individuals enjoy sinecure 
places, efficient places with exorbitant: 
emoluments, and pensions unmerited by 
public service, to a large and still increas-: 
ing amount, whence the crown has ac- 
quired a great and unconstitutional influ. 
ence, which, if not checked, may soon 
prove fatal to the liberties of this country : 
and your petitioners farther shew, that 
your petitioners, jointly with others, free- 
holders of several counties, and electors of 
several cities and towns in this kingdom, 
did, in the last session of the late parlia-- 
ment, present to the honourable” House of 
Commons, humble petitions, requesting 
that some remedy might be provided by the 
wisdom of parliament against the extensive 
and unconstitutional influence of the 
crown, and some stop might be put to the 
lavish expenditure of public money: and 
your petitioners beg leave to state, that 
the matter contained in the petitions so 
presented by your petitioners and others, 
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was taken into consideration by that ho- | sion of a new parliament. He should al- 
nourable House; and on due and mature | ways think it his duty to bring on the 
deliberation that honourable House re-| question, both from the regard which he 
solved, 1. *‘ That itis necessary to declare, | entertained for the violated privileges of 
‘ that the influence of the crown has in- | the constituent body of the Commons 
* creased, is increasing, and ought to be | House of Parliament, and in particular, 
‘ diminished: 2. That it is competent to | for those of his own constituents, the free- 
¢ this House, to examine into, and to cor- } holders of Middlesex; and he trusted, 
‘rect abuses in, the expenditure of the | the House, in the recollection of the trust 
‘ Civil List revenues, as well as in every | which had been so recently reposed in 
‘other branch of the public revenue, | their hands by the people, would think 
‘ whenever it shall appear expedient to the | themselves bound by duty and gratitude 
‘ wisdom of this House so to do: 3. That { to shew their abhorrence of that resolu- 
‘itis the duty of this House, to provide, | tion which contained so daring an in- 
‘as far as may be, an immediate and ef- | fringement on their rights and franchises. 
* fectual redress of the abuses complained | He had not one new idea to offer on the 
‘of in the petitions presented to this | subject. He believed the House were in 
‘ House from the different counties, cities, | possession of every thing which was ne- 
‘and towns, in this kingdom:’ and your | cessary to their conviction. He particu- 
petitioners beg leave farther to state, that | larly adverted to the conduct of the pre- 
before that honourable House had effected | sent Speaker on this question in the lass 
that diminution of the influence of the | parliament, and paid him high compli- 
crown; and had provided an eftectual re- | ments for the manly and independent part 
dress of the grievances complained of in | which he had taken in reprobating the re- 
the said petitions, the said parliament of | solution of the House, and he doubted 
Great Britain was, by his Majesty’s royal | not, but he would now have the satisfac 
proclamation, dissolved: your petitioners, | tion of declaring, that the House agreed 
therefore, on behalf of themselves and | to the expunging of that resolution unani- 
others their fellow subjects, who joined | mously. He therefore desired, that the 
with your petitioners in the said petitions, | Journals of the 17th of February 1769, 
appesiin to the justice of this honourable | containing the resolution of expulsion, 
ouse, do most earnestly request, both for ; might be read by the clerk at the table. 
the relief of the subject aad the safety of | This being done, he moved, “ That the 
the constitution, that this honourable | resolution of the House of the 17th of 
House will proceed to enquire by what | February 1769, ‘ That John Wilkes, 
means that diminution of the influence of | ‘ esq. having been, in this session of pare 
the crown may be obtained, which the last | ‘ liament, expelled this House, was and is 
House of Commons declared to be neces- } ‘ incapable of being elected a member to 
sary; and that this honourabie House will : ¢ serve in this prescnt parliament,’ be exe 
proceed to examine into all the branches | punged from the Journals of this House, 
of the public money; and also to enquire | as being subversive of the vane of the 
what expences can be retrenched by an | whole body of electors of this kingdom.” 
abolition of sinecure or unnecessary places, Mr. Byng seconded the motion of his 
by a reformation in respect of pensions | colleague. The expulsion had been an 
unmerited by public services, and by a re- | attack of the most daring nature on the 
duction of the exorbitant emoluments of | rights of the’county of Middlesex, imme- 
office ; and that the produce be appro- | diately, as it was on those of all the con- 
propriated to the necessities of the state, | stituent body of England in’ its tendenc 
in such manner as to the wisdom of par- ; and principle. It was a resolution which 
liament shall seem meet. had given universal alarm and dissatisfac- 
Ordered ‘to lie on the table. tion; and he declared, that out of that 
House he did not meet with a person who 
Mr. Wilkes’s Motion for expunging the sees to approve of it. He sincerely 
Resolution respecting his Expulsion.| April | hoped they would then assert their honour 
5. Mr. Wilkes rose to make his annual | as men, and act up to the sentiments 
motion. He did not mean to enter into | which they possessed. 
any enumeration of the arguments which Mr. Zurner said, that the resolution 
had from time to time been advanced on | complained of was no subject of merri- 
this subject; they were not unknown to; ment. It had in fact been one of the 
the House, although this was the first ses- | great causes which had separated thig 
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country from America. It had given the 
colonies just reason to distrust the parlia- 
ment of Great Britain. After sueh a re- 
solution they could no longer consider 
them as the constituents of the people, 
but the packed adherents of a profligate 
ministry. Was not the suspicion but too 
well founded? Of what was that House 
composed ? One half of them were seated 
by peers. ‘There were a few popular bo- 
roughs, where the heaviest purse gained 
the conquest, and they were devoted, in a 
shameful degree, to the Treasury bench. 
They were no more to be considered as 
the representatives of the people. He 
called upon them, with the most anxious 
concern, to rescue themselves from the 
imputation of such vassalage, and in doing 
this they would more effectually invite 
the Americans to a return of their confi- 
dence, than by any other step whatever. 
Lord Survey warmly supported the mo- 
tion, and declared that it was not only the 
sense of Middlesex, but of the whole 
country, that that resolution was highly 
subversive. of their rights and privileges. 
The House might easily remember what 
general dissatisfaction it gave. It not 
only inspired the suspicion, that that 
House was devoted to the minister, but 
also that the resolution was the act of re- 
sentment against an individual for having 
with his pen explained to the people the 
alarming tendency of the system then 
forming for the overthrow of the empire. 
The House divided : 


Tellers. 


Mr.Byng - - - = 
Mr. Alderman Newnham 


Sir Grey Cooper. - 
Nozs Mr. Ord-- = = 


So it passed in the negative. 


YEAS 


t 61 


_”, $16 


Debate in the Commons on the Almanack 
Duties Bill.] April 6. On the order of 
the day for going into a Committee of 
Ways and Means, 

Lord North said he had a proposition to 
make in the Committee, relative to the 
duties on Almanacks, but it would be 
necessary first to move it in the House, 
that it might go in the form of an in- 
struction to the Committee. By the laws 
now in being, these duties were divided 
into two branches, those on sheet, and 
thoge on book almanacks; and the latter 
were double the amount of the former, 
the one being charged only with a duty 
of 2d. while the other paid 4d. each. The 
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idea of the legislature in making this dif- 
ference was, that book almanacks being 
more valuable, could afford to pay a higher 
duty than the other species; but a door 
had here been opened to evasion and fraud 
against the revenue, for the sheet were 
now printed on so large a paper, and made 
to fold in such a manner as to answer all 
the purposes of book almanacks, though 
they paid but half the duty. This prac- 
tice had been complained of by the book- 
sellers, and was plainly injurious to the 
public. This appeared by a comparison 
of the duties paid on sheet and book al- 
manacks in two years: in one year 
316,515 sheet almanacks, and 261,060 
book almanacks: but in the next year the 
contrivance of printing sheet almanacks 
had so far succeeded, that book almanacks 
had in the very next year falles 32,003 
of the above number. He should there- 
fore propose to provide a remedy against 
it, by raising the duty on sheet almanacks 
to the same amount as the other, by which 
the increase of duty would be about 
2,600/. a year. But his plan went farther 
than this. The right of printing alma- 
nacks was for a long time monopolized 
by the Stationers’ Company and the two 
universities, till the latter gave up their 
privilege to the stationers, on condition of 
receiving a yearly compensation in money, 
which was settled at 500 guineas a year 
for Cambridge, and 550/. for Oxford; 
these annuities were employed by the uni- 
versities for very noble purposes, and 
highly beneficial to the public, for they 
detrayed the expence of printing many: 
valuable works, which would otherwise 
have been lost in obscurity. ' But after 
this agreement had long subsisted, and 
the monopuly which gave rise to it had 
been exercised without dispute for more 
than 200 years, it was questioned, and 
after much litigation defeated, by the assi- 
duity of Mr. Carnan, a printer, who sup- 
ported the right of printing almanacks for 
himself and the public at large, and ob- 
tained a judgment in the court of Com- 
mon Pleas some years ago against the sta- 
tioners and the universities, by which their 
monopoly was declared illegal. He meant 
in no degree to throw censure on Mr. 
Carnan. His exertions had done him 
credit. In consequence of this, a Bill had 
been brought into parliament for making 
that legal, which by the laws then in being 
was pronounced to be otherwise; and the 
great injury which would redound to the 
universities, was the principal ground on 
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which the House was requested to renew | tial to the honour and interest of the. 
the monopoly. He himself was a friend | nation. The proposed grant could net 
to that Bill, but had the misfortune to find | be deemed a private one; for nothing 
himself in a minority, the House being | could be more eminently a public interest 
of opinion that they ought not to autho- | than the prosperity of the two universities : 
rize monopolies in any case, and feeling | surely it was needless to support that . 
beside the great detriment which would | truth among so many gentlemen who owed 
redound to Mr. Carnan, by destroying the , their education to those famous seminaries, 
effect of all his expences, and public-spi- | of which their country experienced the 
rited industry.* However, it was sug- | happy effect. He then entered into the 
gested on that occasion, and understood | subject of the monopoly; and though he 
to be the sense of the House, that some , admitted the legality of the decision by 
‘means should be found to compensate the | which it was destroyed, contended the 
universities for the loss of their annual , universities sustained thereby a hardship. © 
incomes. Now, he thought no provision | Mr. John Townshend also pleaded the 
could be made with so much propriety for ; cause of the universities. The honour of 
reimbursing the two universities, as from | the empire, he said, was connected with 
that increase of revenue which was in con- ; its literary character, and in a great degree 
cenpeions by raising the duty on Alma- | dependent upon it. Surely the liberality 
packs; and he should therefore propose, | of parliament towards the two universities 
In the Committee of Supply, to charge | would never be considered as a job, nor 
the produce of this new tax with 500/. a | be ranked among the favours of the mi- 
year for the university of Oxford, and . nister, distributed for the purposes of in- 
the same sum for that of Cambridge. fluence and corruption. It was certainly 

Sir E. Astley suggested a fear that a | among the first duties of the legislature to 
charge might be made by this spirit of ‘ cultivate the respect and glory of letters, 
liberality, which the whole amount of the | by the honourabe patronage they bestow- 
duties might not bes ufficient to answer, | ed on the two universities. It would be a 
as great numbers of almanacks might now | miserable situation, equally disadvantage- 
be on hard. ous and disgraceful to the couvtry, if there 

Mr. William Strahan rose to inform the | was not a press in the kingdom at which a 
hon. gentleman, that an almanack only | man of genius and learning could trust 
serves for one year, and there was no | any performance beyond a play or a novel. 
Feason to apprehend that the additional | Lord Surrey did not rise to oppose the 
duty would injure the trade; and lord | motion from any disrespect te the two 
North satisfied him, that no other fund ; universities, for which bodies he had the 
would be charged with the proposed an- ' greatest veneration. He was very willin 
nuities, should this not prove responsible. | that they should receive the sum proposed 

Mr. Byng declared he would give his | for them by the noble lord, but he thought 
opposition to the noble lord in this mark ; it should come from another fund than a 
of his private and local generosity, for he | tax on almanacks. Almanack makers 
thouglt the country was not in a situation | were a very useful set of men. Therefore, 
- toafford it. It was a job, and of the same j let the sum to be raised for the universi- 
nature with those favours which the noble | ties be levied on the holders of. sinecures, 
lord so profusely bestowed, at the public : some of which had 3,000/. a year. | 
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expence, in order to strengthen his own Sir W. Dolben mentioned the particular 
interest. He also professed his disappro- | obligations he was under to one ef the 
bation of the proposed duty. universities, and spoke of the advantage 


Mr. Solicitor General Mansfield felt , of the university presses, in which some 
himself called upon in gratitude to the | works had come out, and others would. 
learned body who had conferred upon him | soon come out, that would do honour to 
the distinguished honour of making him | the nation. 
their representative, to support the noble | Mr. Byng conceived it to be too humi- 
lord’s proposition ; but had he no peculiar | liating to the dignity of the two universities, 
motive to actuate him on this occasion, | to solicit a two-penny tax on almanacks. 
still, as a public man, and a member of that | The King had a great revenue granted him 
House, he should heartily concur in a | for one express putpose, that of rewarding 
measure, which he conceived was essen- | merit. Let the Civil List, then, supply 
ee CSC|«éthe :1,000/. to the universities. 

* See vol. 20,.p. 602. The motion was then agreed to. 
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April 26. Lord North brought in a 
Bill * for granting to his Majesty an addi- 
tional duty on almanacks, printed on one 
side of any one sheet or piece of paper, 
aad for allowing a certain annual sum out 
of the said duty to each of the universities 
of Oxford and Cambridge, in lieu of the 
money heretofore paid to the said univer- 
sities by the company of Stationers of the 
city of London, for the privilege of print- 
ing almanacks.”’ 

Mr. Turner said, the whole idea of the 
Bill was erroneous: he submitted it, there- 
fore, whether it was decent in a British 
House of Commons to countenance a Bill 
built upon a falsehood. As a private in- 
dividual, the noble lord ia the blue ribbon 
had ever been regarded, and indeed was 
perfectly well known to be a man of as 
strict honour as any other individual liv- 
ing; but as a member of parliament, he 
was not bound to believe what fell from the 
noble lord in that House in the character 
of minister. Having thia opinion, he 
scrupled not to repeat, that the principle 
of the Bill was founded in a falsity; for 
what had the noble lord told the House, 
but that those two great seminaries, of 
which they had heard so much lately, de- 
served every possible encourgement, for. 
that their welfare and prosperity were of 
the utmost importance to the public? He 
did not believe a tittle of this assertion. 
On the contrary, he verily believed that 
the two universities were a public evil, and 
not a public benefit. At those seminaries 
it was that the seeds of mischief were sown 
and took root; which, when ripened to 
maturity, were sure to spring up and 
spread and blossom in that House. (A 
laugh) Gentlemen might laugh, but he al- 
ways spake his mind ; and he always would 
call trees by the names of the fruits they 
produced ; if a crab was grafted on a 
peach, the proper name of the fruit of the 
tree was a crab, and rota peach. He had 
himself had the honour (as it was called) 
of being educated at one of the seminaries 
he was speaking of, and had been under 
the tuttion of two as learned and as able 
men as ever lived. One of them had taken 
uncommon pains to make him master of 
the principles of civil law. He thanked 
God he had got all that he had learned of 
the civil law by that time pretty well out 
of his head. He rejoiced at it; he was 
sure, that if he had not laboured to for- 
get what he had learnt respecting the 
civil law; he should not be half so good a 
member of parliament as he was; and 
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when he gaid this, he did not mean to ar- 
rogate any great credit to himself. -He — 


‘knew he had no other merit than that of ° 


endeavouring to do his duty, and in that 
he would persevere to the best of his judg- 
ment. But if gentlemen recollected the 
umcondlitutional doctrines sometimes held 
in that House, by the professors of civil 
law, they must, if they spoke their minds, 
join with him in opinion, that it was a 
blessing to be ignorant of all that related 
to civil law. It was from that baneful 
source that there owed so much servile 
attachment to prerogative, and such blind 
obedience to power in preference to’ con: 
stitution. It was from this school that the 
crown received its advocates against the 
people; and from thence it was that all 
their nice and ridiculous arguments were 
derived, which were brought forward in 
parliament, to confound and defeat the 

right exertions of plain sense in favour 
of human freedom. With regard to the 
present Bill, it was not only founded on 
falsity, but it was:an instrument of oppres- 
sion. It was brought in with a design fo 
run down and harass an individual, who 
had broken through an illegal monopoly, 
and desérved public thanks, and public 
support, instead of public persecution. 
Mr. Carnan had acted in a manner which 
claimed reward rather than punishment. — 
He had, at a great expence to himself, 
opened the right of printing almanacks to 
the public at large, for which the minister 
had turned his prosecutor. He was per- 
fectly aware that the noble lord, as Chan- 
cellor of the university of Oxford, was 
under a degree of bias. It was natural for 
men to wish to make some return to those 
from whom they derived a degree of rank 
and consequence in the world. He was 
ready to make a proper allowance for this, 
which he considered as a laudable par- 
tiality ; but still it was no justification for 
harassing and oppressing an individual. 
The minister had before attempted to 
bring in a Bill for re-establishing the mo- 
nopoly, which the House had resisted 
with firmness, and he hoped they would 
do the same now. 

Lord North said, when the hon. gen- 
tleman began his speech, and brought for- 
ward a charge against him of having stated 
a falsity to the House, he was somewhat 
alarmed; but the hon. gentleman, in the 
progress of what he said, had made him 
tolerably easy, by declaring, that it was 
not a falsity in point of fact, but a falsity 
in point of opinion, with which he meant 


. 
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to charge him. The hon, gentleman had | the whole of the contest was a matter that 
certainly opened his accusation in as polite , merely lay between Mr. Carnan and the 
a manner, and with as little offence, as such ' company: administration took no part in 
an accusation could possibly be urged ;, it, nor had they to that hour interfered 
but at first, he was ready to confess he felt | either dne way or the other: nor had Mr. 
himself a little uneasy, because he was, Carnan any right to complain; he had not: 


satisfied, that he never had presumed to 
call the attention of the House to any 


t 


been led from court to court, nor har- 
rassed in any manner whatever. In all 


matter, either of great or little importance, | this business there was, he conceived, no’ 
which was not strictly true, as tar as his| censure due to administration. The Bill 


Information went. His uneasiness was 
now removed; and as the falsity of opinion 
on which the hon. gentleman rested, was 
declared to be his assertion, that the wel- 
fare and prosperity of the two universities 
were of great importance to the public, he 
‘made no scruple to repeat the assertion, 
and to confess that he differed totally from 
the hon. gentleman on that head. The 
only argument used by the hon. gentleman 
In support of his opinion, that the two 
Jearned seminaries were a public evil, 
and not a public benefit, was, that they 
taught the civil law, and that a know- 
ledge of civil law was of the most mis- 
chievous consequence within those walls. 
In answer to this, he would venture to 
congratulate the hon. gentleman on the 
little ground that there was for his fears; 
because he believed it would be allowed, 
that few gentlemen retained any great 
share of the civil law which they learned 
at the universities: He was sure not 
enough of it to taint or to affect their 
- political principles: for,his own part, he had 
now but little of it left: and if he had justly 
conceived the hon. gentleman,. he had 
felicitated himself on having almost wholly 
forgot all that he had learnt at college 
upon that subject; here then they were 
perfectly agreed. With regard to Mr. 
Carnan, he was a little surprised to hear 
that the minister had prosecuted him; 
that the minister was a friend to illegal 
monopolies, and meant to discountenance 
and punish al] who successfully endea- 
voured to abolish them. The fact was 
_ very much otherwise: Mr. Carnan had, 
at his own risque, challenged the legality 
of a charter under the authority of which 
the Stationers’ Company had for near 200 
Niele without the smallest interruption, 

en the printers and venders of almanacks 
in right of the two universities, upon an 
annual sum paid to Oxford and Cambridge. 
The matter went to trial in the fairest and 
most regular manner. The decision was 
in favour of Mr. Carnan, and he had ever 
since exercised the right of printing alma- 
nacks in common withthe company. But 


was the Bill of the House, and as such, he 
did not doubt but it would pass without 
opposition. 

The Bill was read a first time. 


Debate in the Commons. on the Affairs 
of the East India Comnany.] April 9. 
Lord North rose to make a motion rela- 
tive to the East India Company. It was 
not his intention, he said, to move any 
specific proposition before the holidays, 
or to go into a debate on the important 
business that the regulation of the Com- 
pany’s affairs would open to the view 
of parliament. However, he thought it. 
would be proper for him to say something 
this day on the subject, that gentlemen 
might see upon what grounds it would be 
necessary to proceed. For this purpose, 
it would be requisite for him to go back to 
the year 1767. Inthat year an agreement 
had been made with the Company, by 
which they were bound to pay to govern- 
ment 400,000/. per annum for two years, 
in consideration of a farther enjoyment of 
the revenue arising from the territorial ac- 
quisitions in India. This agreement he 
confessed was faulty, and hard upon the 
Company, for it bound them to pay the 
stipulated sum, under every possible situa- 
tion of affairs; even though they should 
be obliged by war, or any loss flowing 
from some other cause, to lower their 
dividends for that purpose. In 1769 ano- 
ther agreement took place, by which the 
Company were bound to pay the annuity 
of 400,000/. for six years: but this second 
agreement was not liable to the objection 
that might have been made to the former ; 
for the directors of the Company were 
empowered to regulate the payment of this | 
annuity by the dividends they shouldmake, 
or rather by the success of their commerce, 
or the losses they should sustain; so that 
the annuity should so far fluctuate with 
the Company’s affairs that if their profits 
should be under the standard according to 
which the annuity had been regulated, then 
theannuity should be proportionably under 
400,000/. a year; but if the state of affairs 
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should enable the Company to make a| and advantages, which the Company now 
dividend of 8 per cent. and still leave a| enjoy through the gencrous assistance of 
surplusin their treasury, then the net profits | parliament. It was now the business of 
over and above the dividend of 8 per cent. | parliament to interfere, since the Company 
aod all the expences of the Company were had not thought proper to renew their ap- 
to be divided between them and govern-| plications, or make better offers for the 
ment, at the rate of three fourths to the | public. It would be for parliament to 
Jatter, and the remaining one fourth to the | pronounce whether it would be proper for 
former. The completion of this agreement, | the crown to take the territorial revenues 
which was to have lasted from 1769 to| and acquisitions into their own hands, or 
1775, was prevented by the calamity that | leave them to the management of a com- 
befel the Company in 1772. Gentlemen! pany. It was also for them to consider 
might remember that the drafts on the, if it was proper to throw the trade to India 
Company, in that year, were so great, that | entirely open, or grant the monopoly of it 
they could by no means satisfy them: in| to another Company. He did not mean 
this almost bankrupt state—for bankrupt | to bring before the House, on this day, 
he might call it, when the demands on | the question of property in the territorial 
the Company were greater than their re- | acquisitions and revenue; for his own 
sources to satisfy them, it was impossible | part, it was a fixed maxim, that whatever 
for the directors to fulfil their agree- | territorial acquisitions were made by sub- 
ment: parliament at this scasonable mo- | jects of this state, must necessarily belong 
ment interfered, and by a friendly in-| to the public; and consequently he was 
dulgence as well as by certain regulations, | as clear as he was of any thing whatever, 
raised them from the brink of ruin, to that | that the territorial possessions in India 
opulent, flourishing condition in which | were the undoubted right and property of . 
the Company now stood. Parliament | the crown and the people. This was a 
granted them a Joan of 1,500,000/. by | question which had been disputed by the 
which they were enabled to discharge all! Company, though the grants made to 
the claims that were then made upon | them were founded on that right most 
them: the conditions of this loan were, | clearly expressed; and the annuities sti- 
that until the 1,500,000/. should be repaid, | pulated to be paid to government, were 
the dividends should not exceed 6 per | the price of the suspension or waving that 
cent. and that till their bond debts should | right, for the terms agreed upon in the 
be reduced 1,500,000/. the dividends | different agreements made with the Com- 
should not be more tlian 7 per cent. but | pany: this had surprised him greatly ; .and 
if the success of their affairs should enable ; nothing could heighten his surprise, but 
them to make a dividend of 8 per cent. after | to hear that they should deny the just 
the extinction of the loan debt, and the | claim that government had to an annual 
reduction of the bond debt to 1,500,000/. | participation in the profits exceeding a di- 
then the old agrcement was to be resorted | vidend of 8 per cent. 
to; in consequence of which all the net But it might be said, that the commer- 
profits over and above the dividend and | cial profits alone, without the territorial 
td ete of the Company, were to be di- | revenues, were equal to a dividend of & per 
vided in the proportion already mentioned, | cent. and consequently, that the Compan 
of three fourths to government, and one ! ought to be entitled to such a dividend, 
fourth to the Company. That era had | without being liable to have it lessened, 
since arrived ; for the Company had since to procure greater emoluments to govern- 
divided 8 per cent. but the net profit ex- | ment, on the supposition that the terri- 
ceeding that dividend had not been divided | torial revenues, and not the profits of 
with government, who consequently had a | commerce alone, enabled the Company to 
demand upon the Company for whatever | divide 8 per cent.; this objection might 
sum three fourths of the net profits have | be founded on the report of a select com- 
produced. mittee, by which it appeared, that on a 
This was the situation of the Company | medium of 47 years, from 1708.to 1755, 
and the public, when offers had been made | before the territorial “aa had been 
by the former to government for a renewal ; made, the Company had divided annually 
of their charter: these offers had not ap- | 8 per cent. ; this objection, though seem- 
peared to him sufficiently advantageous to | ingly very plausible, was not unanswerable; 
the public, who, in his opinion, were justly | the committee, who admitted the dividend, 
entitled to a participation of those profits | did not say, that the situation or posture 
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of the Company's affairs during the 47 
years alluded to justified so large a divi- 
dend; and the consequence that attended 
it manifestly proved that it was highly 
unjustifiable: for when government re- 
- duced the interests on the debt it owed to 
the Company one-half per cent. the di- 
rectors reduced this dividend from 8 to 6 
per cent. which clearly proved, that the 
debts accumulated in consequence of 
former large dividends were very great 
indeed; and yet, no sooner had the Com- 
pany acquired their territorial possessions, 
and been enabled, by theloan of 1,500,000/. 
to avail themselves of the benefits that in 
time they knew they must derive from 
them, than they not only repaid the 
1,500,000/. and reduced their bond debt 
to 1,500,000/. but also raised their divi- 
dends from 6, to which they had fallen, 
to 8 per cent. Hence it was clear, that the 
mere trade of India could never enable 
the Company, without the territorial 
acquisitions, to make a dividend of 8 per 
cent. 

His lordship farther observed, that 
though he did not then intend to state any 
specific proposition relative to the future 
management of the Company’s affuirs, 
still he held it to be his duty to state to 
the House some points, that would be v 
proper for them to consider, before they 
should proceed to vote any question. 
First, the propriety of making the Com- 
pany account with the public for the 
three fourths of all the net profits above 
8 per cent. Next, the propriety of grant- 
ing a renewal of the charter for an exclu- 
sive trade for a short, rather than for a 
long term. Thirdly, of giving a greater 
degree of power than had hitherto been 
enjoyed, to the governor of Bengal; and 
that he might be in future something 
more than the other members of the coun- 
cil, a mere primus inter pares. For his 

art, he was an enemy to absolute power ; 
but if the genius and habits and religious 
prejudices of India were inconsistent with 
a free government, then necessity would 
justify parliament with a degree of abso- 
ute power, to be exercised by him with 
moderation and discretion. Fourthly, he | 
would suggest the propriety of establish- 
_ ing a tribunal at home here, for judging | 
of India affairs only, and punishing those ' 
servants of the Company who should be | 
convicted of having abused their power. 
If gentlemen should object to this tribunal, 
that it would be wrong to have a man 
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which the rest of his felow subjects were 
tried, he would, in reply to this objection, 
observe, that there was no compulsion for 
any man to go out to India; the act was 
voluntary, and consequently an implicit 
submission to the authority and compe- 
tency of such a tribunal must necessarily 
be implied from the very act of going out; 
and a person who should be liable to be 
tried by such a tribunal would have no 
more cause to complain, than an officer 
who is tried by a court martial—a court, 
which has jurisdiction only over military 
men, except in cases when martial law 
prevails. Fifthly, gentlemen should de- 
termine whether it would not be proper 
that, as by agreement, all the dispatches 
received from India by the directors: of 
the Company must be communicated to 
his Majesty's secretary of state, so all dis- 
patches to India should be shewn to him 
before they are sent out. ‘To throw some 
light upon this subject, gentlemenshould re- 
collect the great concerns which the publie 
have in India affairs; the interests of the 
Company and government were the same; 
and as the latter must necessarily support 
the former in cases of danger, so it was 
certainly proper that government should 
see all dispatches, lest the directors might 
at some time or other precipitate this 
kingdom into a war without -necessity, 
with the princes of that country. Sixthly, 
it would be the business of the House to 
determine upon what terms, and whether 
with or without the territorial revenues, 
the charter should be renewed. Seventhly, 
whether if government should retain the 
territories, it might not compel the Com- 
pany to bring home the revenue for go- 
vernment. And eighthly, whether any, 
and what regulations ought to be made 
with respect to the supreme court of judi- 
cature. In the whole of the business two 
objects were to be principally attended to, 
the benefit of this country, and the happi- 
ness of the people of India, whose preju- 
dices and long habits certainly deserved 
consideration and indulgence. 

With respect to the renewal of the 
charter, he recollected one part of the 
offer made to government, which involved 
no inconsiderable ambiguity; it was this ; 
the Company demanded a full enjoyment 
of all their charter rights; he d:d not 
exactly know what might be meant by 
charter rights; in his opinion it meant no 
more than this; an exclusive trade for 
the term of their charter; but if it was 


tried in @ manner different from that in | understood by the words charter riglite 
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{and he believed fhe Company wished so 
to understand them) an enjoyment of the 
exclusive right of superintending the whole 
of India affairs without any controul from 
government during the continuation of the 
charter, then he would give it as his opi- 
nion, that parliament ought not, even for 
a day, to part with this superintending 
power : the reason was obvious; the inte- 
rests of this country were intimately con- 
nected with India, and any mismanage- 
ment there might be to the last degree 
dangerous to Great Britain. It was con- 
sequently the duty of parliament, never 
to renounce a controuling, superintending 
power over India. His lordship concluded 
with ‘moving, ‘ That this House will, on 
the 25th of April, resolve itself into a 
committee of the whole House, to take 
imto consideration the present state of the 
East India Company, the proper method 
of governing and managing the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues now in their 
possession, and of securing to the public 
a just proportion of the profits arising 
therefrom.”’ 

General Richard Smsth rose to reply to 
the noble lord, that gentlemen might not 
go away with the impression that the 
manner in which his lordship had stated 
some things might make upon them. The 
claim of the three-fourths of the net pro- 
fits was perfectly new, and so unjust, that 
he had not a doubt but the impartiality 
of parliament would protect the Company 
against so unwarrantable an assumption. 

Mr. Jenkinson rose to request gentle- 
snen would not then debate the business 
of the Company, but wait for the 25th, 
when the noble lord would state his pro- 
positions. | 

Mr. Gregory expressed a willingness to 
support the noble lord in whatever mea- 
sure should appear to him to have for its 
object the mutual interests of the public 
and the Company. 

Mr. Burke rose for the purpose of 
stopping the debate; and yet he could 
not help saying, that the noble lord had 
in the course of his speech advanced 
several things to which he could not sub- 
scribe. The claim, he believed, was un- 
founded: and he warned the noble lord 
against beginning by an act of violence 
a business which would require all the 
moderation as well as all the wisdom of the 
legislature finally to adjust. He concluded 
by pledging himself, and those in opposi- 
tion with whom he had conversed on the 
‘ gubject, to support the noble lord in every 
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thing that should appear to them condu- 
cive to the joint interest of the Company, 
and the kingdom. 

The motion was agreed to. 


April 27. Lord North informed the 
House that he was not yet prepared to 
bring forward his propositions respecting 
a settlement with the East India Com- 
pany, for the renewal of their charter. 
He had seen several of the directors, and 
an opening was made towards an amicable 
settlement. It was not, however, so ad- 
vanced as to give him the confidence to 
declare that it would be concluded. He 
wished, therefore, to adjourn the Com- 
mittee to Wednesday next. Even at that 
time he might not be able to bring for- 
ward the business, but he would be able 
either to inform the House that the dif- 
ference would be settled, or to appoint a 
day when it would certainly come under 
their consideration. ‘There was one cir- 
cumstance however, which he thought it 
his duty to call the attention of the House 
to, which was the late disaster which we 
had suffered in the Carnatic. It had en- 
gaged the attention of the world in a 
very great degree, and undoubtedly it was 
a circumstance of material consequence. 
An indirect account of the calamity had 
come to hand some time ago, but no re- 

ular intelligence of it had arrived till 
Paster week; he could not, therefore, take 
notice of it sooner: but now that it had 
come to hand, and had given rise to so 
much public clamour and uneasiness, he 
thought it right for the House to inquire 
into the circumstances, and the cause of 
thatirruption. For this purpose he meant 
on Monday to move for a secret committee 
to inquire into this business. He thought 
it better to refer it to a secret committee, 
as there was much more dispatch in a secret 
committee, and such objects were more fit 
for a secret than for an open committee. — 
They only would be appointed to inquire 
into the business, and report to the House 
the information which they were able to 
collect. They would not come to any de- 
cisive question. He begged to be under- 
stood not to mean to impute blame in the 
present proposition to any body. Perhaps 
there ought to be no imputation; but there 
was a great national calamity which called 
for’ the attention of parliament, and in 
moving for the inquiry they fixed no dis- 
grace to any man or set of men. The | 
inquiry was meant for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether blame ought to be mm- 
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uted to any of our servants or not; and 

e trusted, that if it should be found that 
there had been palpable neglect or abuse 
of trust, the crime would receive, from 
the justice of parliament, the punishment 
which it merited. 

Mr. Baker rose to appeal to the noble 
Jord, whether it would be proper for the 
House to proceed precipitately to the 
length of appointing a secret committee 
upon a subject of such infinite importance, 
without first having some proof before 
them of the existence of the facts, into the 
causes of which the committee were to be 
instructed to enquire? At present the 
House knew nothing of an invasion in the 
Carnatic; they had no papers on their 
table that contained any such information ; 
he submitted it therefore to the noble 
lord, whether the facts ought not first to 
be authenticated, and whether, before the 
were authenticated, it would not be a di- 
rect violation of every rule of proceeding 
in that House, as wel] as an absurdity in 
itself, to choose a committee to enquire 
into the cause of them. 

Lord North conceived that the notoriety 
was a sufficient reason for the House to 
enquire into the business. It was a noto- 
rious fact that Hyder Ally had made an 
irruption into the Carnatic, and a very 
material disaster had been the conse- 
quence. This was a great national cala- 
mity, and therefore the House ought to 
sodas into the cause of it: but the East 
India Company had published an authen- 
tic and avowed account of it in all the 
newspapers. Without this, however, the 
notoriety of the fact would be sufficient to 
justify, and even to induce the House to 
take it up. There were many precedents 
for such conduct; and being a national 
calamity, they ought at least to enquire 
into the truth of the report. 

Mr. Foz said, that what had fallen from 
the noble lord had given him the highest 
satisfaction. The noble lord’s argument 
was perfectly wise and politic ; and though 
it came a little awkwardly from the noble 
lord’s mouth, he congratulated him sin- 
cercly on his having at length embraced a 
doctrine, which, in a variety of other cases, 
he had resisted and opposed, and but too 
often with success. When facts of such 
vast importance to the public as the late 
invasion of the Carnatic, and the disasters 
that followed it, had become a matter of 
public notoriety, he was ready to join issue 
with the noble lord against his hon. friend, 
and to declare that it was necessary to 
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proceed to an immediate enquiry into the 
causes of those misfortunes, and that it 
would be childish to wait for minute proofs 
of the particulars. In cases of such mag.. 
nitude forms were a mere farce, and no 
man of real political wisdom ought to let 
them stand in the way of enquiry. If 
there was such a thing as a certain rule of 
policy, this was that rule, and he rejoiced 
that the noble Jord had followed it in the 
present instance. He was right for the 
first time, and he gave him full credit for 
being so; at the same time, however, he. 
could not help remarking the extreme dif- 
ference there was in the noble lord’s con- 
duct, io cases in which he was personally 
concerned and in which he was not. In 
the latter case no man was more capable 
of judging and of acting right. In the 
former, no man was so blind or so unfor- 
tunate.. In the present instance, he was 
convinced, that if, upon its being asked 
who was the cause of the disasters in the 
Carnatic? it should be answered, Hyder 
Ally was the cause; the noble lord would 
laugh in the face of the man who should. 
be weak or mad enough to offer such a 
ridiculous reply, and to think that such a 
reply conveyed the satisfaction required. 
And yet the House would recollect on 
how many occasions the noble lord had 
answered exactly in the same stile. When 
it had been asked, what was the cause of 
the American war? the noble lord had 
answered, the Americans were the cause. 
Again, as to the cause of the French war,. 
the Spanish war, and the Dutch war, a 
similar answer had been given. The 
French, the Spaniards, and the Dutch, 
were the cause. In like manner, when an 
enquiry had been attempted into the cause 
of the Joss of our West India islands, the 
answer given was, the I'rench took them 
from us, and consequently they .were the 
cause of our losing those islands ; but now 
he flattered himself there would be an end 
to these puerilities and absurdities; and 
when a committee should be moved for, to 
enquire into the causes of the present ca- 
lamitous, impoverished, and degraded state 
of the nation, the noble lord would be 
among the first to support a motion of that 
sort; if not, the world would see, that 
where his own conduct was likely to be 
involved in the consideration, and he was, 
of course, to be affected by the conse- 
quence, the noble lord set his face against 
all enquiry; but where he was a by- 
stander, the noble lord could act as up- 
rightly, as wisely, and as fairly as any other 
man in the kingdom. 
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Lord North said, he never had opposed | 


an inquiry into his own conduct, nor ever 
feared one. If his opimion was asked, 
whether the American war, was owing to 
the ambition and lust of power of the re- 
bellious Americans, or to the oppression 
of the British government, he undoubtedly 
should answer, that he thought the causes 
of that war were the ambition and impa- 
tience of the government of the rebellious 
Americans. In the inquiry, which he 
wished to institute, possibly 1% might come 
out, that the causes of the disasters in the 
Carnatic, were the ambition, rapacity, and 
injustice of Hyder Ally. It might, how- 
ever, come out, that there were other 
_ @auses, and it was for the purpose of dis- 
covering those causes that the inquiry was 
tobe made. But surely he had not re- 
sisted an inquiry into the Ameritan war, 
nor acted differently in the case in which 
he was himself materially affected and 
where he was not. The American war 
had been repeatedly inquired into; it had 
been the daily subject of discussion for the 
last four years, and consequently it could 
not be said that he had been the means of 
sifting inquiry. 

General Smith said he was happy to find 
that the House were to institute an inquiry 
into this calamity. It was certainly an 
object of the greatest magnitude. But he 
recommended it to the noble lord not to 
confine the inquiry té the mere circum- 
stance of the irruption into the Carnatic, 
but to take in also the conduct of the 
council of Bengal, with which it would be 
found that the irruption was most inti- 
mately connected. at it was owing in 
a great degree to their conduct that the 
calamities had ensucd, he had not a doubt, 
and it was very necessary, that the House 
should know the fact, as he hoped that the 
inquiry would lead to a serious and impor- 
tant issue, and that the House would think 
it incumbent upon them to go to the bot- 
tom of the business. 

Lord North said, that undoubtedly if 
the committee, in the course of their in- 
quiry, found that the irruption and disas- 
ters were in any degree occasioned by the 
negligence, rapacity, or other misconduct 
in the council of Bengal, they would make 
their report to the House saath 
But he was averse to multiplying the ob- 
jects of this inquiry, because it would re- 
tard them. He wished to keep them 

to the point, for the sake of dispatch, 
which was now so necessary for the inte- 
reat of the Company and of the nation. 
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Mr. Burke recommended it to the 
noble lord by all means to extend the pro- 
posed enquiry to all the objects which 
were connected with the disaster of the 
ie aaa into the Carnatic. To*limit it 
to that particular calamity, without taking 
into consideration the concomitant mea- 
sures and circumstances that had led to it, 
would be idle and nugatory. The House 
would not receive the information that was 
absolutely necessary to form a judgment, 
or to act with wise caution on a matter 
that deserved so much discussion and en- 

uiry. The conduct of the council at 

engal undoubtedly was connected with 
it. The whole of the proceedings, the 
origin and the conduct of the Mahratta 
war, were so immediately connected with 
this business, that they must be included 
in the enquiry. Nobody could believe 
but that the Mahratta war was one 
great cause of the irruption of Hyder 
Ally. It would not be believed that 
that irruption would have happened if it 
had not been for that war, begun by the 
members of the council. In short, there 
were a great variety of important objects 
connected with this business, which ought 
all to be attended to. It was a most in- 
tricate and serious business, and would re- 
quire that men should come to it with the 
coolest heads and the steadiest hands. 
Being a secret committee, the necessity 
that there was for caution became greater : 
he was far from condemning a secret 
committee; he knew that a secret com- 
mittee was the only effectual way of doin 
business, but then it was unavoidably, aid 
from its nature, the cause of public sus- 
picion ; his wish, therefore, was to lessen 
the suspicion and increase the effect; and 
this he thought would be the consequence 
of taking up the enquiry on broad grounds. 
In that case the public would have con- 
fidence in the committee, and would look 
for success from their efforts. He repeat- 
ed, it however, that he meant not to direct 
the enquiry to a general consideration of 
the affairs of India. He had, for a lon 
time, been employed in examining and 
searching into them; and he knew from 
experience, that they were at once too 
extended and too complicated, and had 
the views, passions, and interests, of too 
many different men connected and blended 
with them, to be easily developed or to- 
lerably understood on a sudden. | 

Lord North rose to assure the hon. 
member, that he had not the most distant 
wish that the enquiry should be a partial 
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one. He considered the subject as ex- 
tremely important, and he hoped it would 
be enquired into fairly, seriously, and dis- 
pationately. | 

Mr. Gregory said, he was heartily glad 
to find, late as it was, that the affairs of 
India were likely to be taken into serious 
consideration. He wished it had hap- 
pened to have been the care earlier, be- 
cause he was convinced, if it had, the late 
mischiefs would have been much less than 
unfortunately they had been. In the 
course of this enquiry, it would be mate- 
rial to know how it happened, after we 
had driven the French out of India, that 
Hyder Ally ravaged the Carnatic, and not 
only broke in upon the possessions of our 
allies, but upon those of the company, and 
marched up almost to the very walls of 
Fort St. George, without any one measure 
appearing to have been taken by those in 
power in India, to prevent such a disaster 
from happening, or to stop the extent of it 
when it did happen. - This was essentially 
necessary, and he hoped that exemplary 
punishment would fall upon that man, or 
those men, who should turn out to be 
guilty in the particular above stated; if it 
should be proved that the disasters ori- 
ginated in the rapacity of those in power, 
they ought to be punished without regard 
to personal influence, wealth, power, con- 
nection, or any other consideration. He 
concluded with saying, that, late as it was 
in the season, some ships were just now 
preparing for their voyage, and their car- 
rying Over information to India, that the 
British legislature had entered upon the 
serious consideration of the state of that 
country, and of the causes of the late 
events there, would, he was persuaded, be 
attended with the most salutary conse- 


, quences; he, therefore, for one, was 


ready to give the measure every assistance 
in his power; and he pledged himself to 
do so, and also to take care that all the 
information which the India House was 
possessed of, should be laid before the 
committee, and that if there should be any 
concealment he would coniplain to that 
House, 

The order was discharged, and a fresh 
one made for the House to go into a 
committee on Wednesday. 


Delate on Lord North’s Motion for a 
Commitice of Secrecy to enquire into the 
Causes of the War in the Carnatic.) 
April 30. Lord North rose, and. moved, 
** That_a Committee of Secrecy be ap- 
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pointed to enquire into the Causes of the 
War which now subsists in the Carnatic, 
and of the present condition of the Bri- 
tish possessions in those parts; and to re- 
port the same, with their observations 
thereon.” His lordship said, that he had 
worded this motion as widely as possible, to 
obviate an objection made against it the 
other day by gentlemen who wished the 
inquiry should extend into the presidency 
of Bengal. Under the general terms he 
had adopted, it would be competent for 
the committee to pursue their enquiry 
through all our settlements in India, if it 
should be found proper so to do, for 
ascertaining the causes of Hyder Ally’s 
invasion ; and if the Mahratta war had, as 
was suggested, contributed to that event, 
it would also come under their considera- 
tion; but to include the presidency of 
Bengal directly in the motion, before it 
was certainly known whether the mischief 
originated there or not, would, in his opi- 
nion, have unnecessarily impeded the pro- 
gress of the enquiry, which ought to be 
conducted with all possible dispatch. 

Lord Newhaven rose to return the noble 
lord thanks, for instituting an enquiry at 
once so just and necessary; and requested 
to know what powers his lordship intended 
to invest the committee with; he wished 
for ample powers; as the enquiry would 
prove nugatory, if the committee should 
not receive such powers as would enable 
them to proceed with efficacy in their 
pursuit. 

Lord North said, it was his intention to 
follow his first motion with another, by 
which he meant to give the committee all 
the usual powers of committees; such as 
calling for papers, examining witnesses, 
&c. and likewise a new power, which was 
that of sitting at the India House, if they 
think proper ; this was a power, which, he 
said, would promote dispatch; as they 
would be on the spot to read those pa- 
pers, which otherwise must be copied for 
the House. 

Mr. 7. Townshend said, that he did not 
rise to find fault with the motion of the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon; nor would 
he agree with the noble lord, his friend, 
to thank him for the motion, until he saw 
farther into the design of the noble lord, 
by the manner: in which this committee 
was formed, and the powers with which 
it was furnished. It was a business of the 
utmost importance; and if the enquiry 
was carried on with steady and determined 
minds; if no party considerations were 
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permitted to have influence ; and if no se- 
cret management was suffered to inter- 
vene, then he should thank the noble 
lord, and think himself called upon to do 
so, because then the nuble lord would act 
with wisdom and energy, and do his best 
to retrieve calamities which perhaps the 
imbecility or the corruption of his admi- 
nistration had had a very considerable 
share in bringing about. Without open- 
ness, without impartiality, without enter- 
ing upon it free from all motives of base- 
ness and degeneracy, it would fail of the 
desired end; it would be a mockery of 
justice. He observed that a person high 
in office shook his head at the mention of 
impartiality. It was an ominous sign ; 
but he yet trusted we meant to make this 
enquiry a serious one. We had sacti- 
ficed enough to patronage and partiality ; 
and the unhappy system of the present 
ministry had been sufficiently fatal in ite 
consequences in the East, as it had been 
in the West. He thanked God that no 
friend of his could be affected by the 
issue of the present inquiry! He did not 
mean by this to point out individuals, who 
possibly might be affected by it: but 
after having sat so long in that House, he 
was not to learn that there were a body 
of men distinguished, and properly so, by 
the name of ‘ Nabob members,’? who 
found particular favour in the eyes of mi- 
nisters, whatever might be the means b 

which their fortunes were acquired.—It 
was. observable of those gentlemen, that 
very soon after they came into the House, 
2 material distinction was made between 
them and country gentlemen; and, some 
how or other, decorated with titles or with 


honour, they were introduced into some‘ 


share of the administration, they were 
seen in that House aspiring to honours by 
servility ;—gaudent prenomine molles auri- 
cule ; they were observed with their titles 
and distinguishing appellations. thrusting 
up towards the Treasury-bench, and no 
men_were so obedient, so useful, or so ne- 
cessary to the minis*<. as they were; the 
country had tc attribute to these men a 
great share of their calamities in the bane- 
ful example which they give of Asiatic 
luxury and Asiatic corruption. He said 
it was a circumstance which would hardly 
be denied, that the support which the 
Company's servants had received from mi- 
noters; the protection they had given 
them ‘when charged with peculation ; and 
the rewards which they had bestowed on 
them when convicted of treachery, had 
t 
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been thé great means of instigating those ~ 
servants to goto lengths of abuse unknown 
in former times, and from which the pre- 
sent calamities had been derived. It was 
now, then, a duty incumbent on that 
House to enter on the present enquiry 
with seriousness and with resolution, that 
the report might go out to India, and 
reach the ears of the Company’s servants, 
warning them against future peculation by 
the prospect and the certainty of parlia- 
mentary correction. It was said, and he 
believed with some truth, that at this mo-- 
ment the nabob of Arcot had between 
seven and eight members in that House 
devoted to his service, and: who were to 
support the minister, if the minister be- 
friended him. Was not this a reason for 
making the present enquiry serious and 
determined, and not to suffer’ it to be like 
all former enquiries, a mere farce, a piece 
of political intrigue, by which the minister 
was screened, that he might secure his 
friends ? 

Sir Thomas Rumbold rose, he said, at 
that early date after his admission into 
that House, in consequence of some 
matters and insinuations that had fallen 
from the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
aod which evidently hinted at his situa- 
tion. In respect to the inquiry proposed 
by the noble lord, he not only agreed in 
the propriety of it, but also thought it 
exceedingly necessary and becoming. The | 
state of our affairs in India were such as 
to require the serious investigation of par- 
liament, and there was nothing which he 
more ardently desired than that the whole 
of this business should be thoroughly and 
fairly examined. At one time he was 
afraid that India affairs were not to be 
taken up in that House at all, and he was 
sorry that it was now so late in the ses- 
sion; he considered it as necessary that 
the matter of. inquiry should go farther 
than the immediate object of the disaster 
in the Carnatic; indeed, in his opinion, it 
must go farther. The parliamentary agree- 
ment with the Company, which had taken 
place in 1773, ought to be the date from 
which the inquiry should set out. That 
contract was avowedly intended as an ex- 

eriment of regulation and government. 

t ought to be inquired, whether the plan 
settled by parliament had been productive 
of salutary or detrimental effects to the 
commerce, the revenue, the establishment, 
and the security, of the Company. The 
noble lord had declared of that acreement, 
that he could not answer for the conse-- 
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quenees, but that he meant to try them, 
and either to repeal, or alter and amend 
it, just as its operations should turn out. 
That act had now existed for about eight 
years, and its effects might be pretty well 
ascertained, and surely in the present ob- 
ject, it ought to be inquired whether it 
had tended to conciliate or inflame the 
powers of India; to restore unanimity or 
give rise to dissentions. In fact, the pre- 
sent war was connected with the business 
of this term, and he did not see how it 
could be possible for the committee to 
inquire into the causes of this war, and 
this calamity, without reviewing the con- 
duct of the presidencies during this period, 

‘ and the effect of the regulations introduced 
by the last settlement. This scale of in- 
quiry would, he was convinced, have been 

_ more likely to produce a good effect than 
the narrow one marked out by the noble 
lord ; and, indeed, without examining into 

-the history of the wars in the different 
parts of India for some years past, it 
would be impossible to come at the true 
causes of the inte disasters in the Carnatic ; 
a matter which he sincerely hoped would 
be fully gone into, because ‘he knew that 
the more deeply the matter was probed, 
the more evident it would appear that his 
conduct in India, (whence it was well 
known he had lately returned, after having 
held a high office there) was justifiable in 
every part of it. 

With respect to the institution of the 
committee, undoubtedly it would be very 
unbecoming in him, circumstanced as he 
was, to be a member of it; and indeed it 
was a matter which he by no means de- 
sired; but though he was aware. that a 
secret committee was better calculated to 
do business with dispatch and effect than 
an open one, yet there was somethin 
about that word ‘ secrecy,’ which he coul 
not say was perfectly satisfactory to him. In 


the course of this enquiry it would be found’ 


that there was very great intricacy and 
much labour. It would be difficult, amidst 
the voluminous masses of papers which 
they must necessarily have before them, 
to select such as immediately pointed to 
the object of the inquiry ; it would be dif- 
ficult for them to call for such by name 
as directly went to that end; and in the 
multiplicity of work, and the difficulty, 
they would have much need of assistance 
and aid from gentlemen, who, by being in 
office at the time, and interested in the 
business, would naturally be more ac- 
quainted with those objects. An hon. 
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fully gone into. 
a fair trial; for in his government it had 
‘been throughout his study and his wish to 
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member of that House, who was in the 


council of Bengal, and himself, who had 


been the governor of Madras, might be 
of essential service to the committee in 
this respect, and he took the liberty to 
suggest this to the House, without indeed 


having consulted the inclination of the 


other gentlemen, in order that some me- 
thod might be settled by which this op- 
portunity might be giventhem. In order 
to shew the necessity of this matter, he 
gave an instance, material to himself, in 
which the council of Bengal had written 
a letter to that of Madras, on the subject 
of a treaty which had been entered into 
with one of the country powers, whose 
name we do not precisely recollect. In 
this letter they declare that they had not 
written to Madras since the 29th of Oc- 
tober, 1775, when they directed the coun- 
cil of Madras not to conclude that treaty 
without farther advice and authority ; and 
that having done s0, it was sated | to 
the laws of the Company, as settled by 
the last charter. This letter, coming from 
a council board, entered regularly on the 
records of the court, could hardly be con- 
ceived to be inaccurate with respect to a 
point of such importance as to the matter 
of fact; and yet, in truth, that letter, 
either through the misinformation or neg~ 
ligence of office, or through the hurry 
and confusion of business, was incorrect ; 
for they had written letters to the council. 
of Madras subsequent to October, 1775, 
in which they had given express directions 
for the conclusion of that treaty. This 
fact would serve to point out to the House 
the necessity of the assistance which he 
had mentioned: for it would not readily 
occur to men who were not immediately 
concerned in the matter, that there could 


be so material an error of office as that 
‘which he had pointed out. It would, 
therefore, by such opportunity, be in his 


power to lead the committee to such 
papers as would vindicate his character. 
It was his wish that every part of his con- 
duct, as governor of Madras, should be 
He only desired to have 


pursue the interests of the Company, and 
to follow the rules and orders prescribed 
for the servants. But it was suggested by 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last, that 
there were nabob members in that House, 
who having made immense fortunes by 
peculation, were patronised by the mi- 
nister, protected: and aggrandised. For 
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bis own part, he would readily declare that 
there never was a moment at which he so 
much desired, or could desire, to have a 
seat in that House as the present. The 
House could be at no loss to divine his 
motives. He was anxious to meet inquiry, 
from the conviction that a man could al- 
ways best explain his own case himself, 
especially when it was full of the intrica- 
cies that his must necessarily be. He did 
assure the hon. gentleman, that he had too 
just an idea of the weakness of his talents, 
to fancy that they could give him any im- 
portance in that House.. The vote of 
one man, or eyen of two, could not pos- 
sibly give him much interest, or even claim 
the favour of a smile, or a whisper, from 
the minister. He had only seen him once 
since his. arrival from India, and then he 
hed addressed him in this manner: ** My 
lord, I desire no other than a fair oppor- 
tunity of vindicating my conduct and cha- 
racter; and that when I shall have the 
happiness of ascertaining my innocence, 1 
may have the honour of your protection, 
and that you will not suffer me to be sacri- 
ficed to party.” This was the language 
which he had held, and this was the rea- 
son which had made him anxious for a 


seat in that House. The House were not 


to learn, that there had been a great deal 
of invective and calumny in circulation, 
by which prejudices were conveyed to the 
minds of the public, and much misrepre- 
sentation had gone abroad. It had been 
‘but too long and too fatally the system of 
Indian management. It was a traffic to 
which, however, he had never had the 
meanness to descend. The time that he 
entered on his government was very well 
calculated for the exercise of the pen; 
there was sufficient room for libel and 
slander ; but he had scorned the contemp- 
tible practice. He had disdained the re- 
putation which was to be supported or ad- 
vanced by throwing obloquy upon others. 
He wished only for opportunity and can- 
dour in this. House, in the court of pro- 
prietors, or in the courts below; he de- 
sired to meet inquiry and court trial with 
openness and with confidence; .and he 
exceedingly desired, that in this com- 
mittee the opportunity might be given 
him, which he bad pointed out as neces- 
wast Fl proper. 

r. Gregory expressed his satisfaction, 
that the present inquiry was to come on, 
and trusted that it would not be a mockery 
of justice, or mixed with party interests 
and friendships, te the insult and injury 
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of the Company and of the kingdom. It 
was true that the business would be very 
intricate and complex. There would be 
eccasion for many volumes of papers ; and 
as to the fear expressed by the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last, that the committee 
would not be furnished with the proper 
papers, he would make it his study to 
watch with a narrow eye, that no conceal- 
ments might be made, and no papers or 
information denied, that might be neces- 
sary or useful in the prosecution of the 
inquiry. He pledged himself to the House, 
that ifanysuch circumstance should occur, _ 
he would move in his place for the most 
exemplary punishment that could be in- 
flicted on the man, or set of men, that 
should be guilty of this offence; and he 
called upon the House to assist and sup- 
port him in this task. , 

Sir Thomas Rumbold rose to explain 
what he had before said. The hon. gen- 
tleman had entirely misconceived him ; he 
had not suspected that any papers would 
be withheld from the committee, but bad 
merely spoken of the difficulty of the com- 
mittee knowing what papers were neces- 
sary, and what not. or instance, the 
ete of the Madras government, during 

is having the honour to preside there, 
were so extremely voluminous, that the 
committee might search for five months 
after a particular passage ; whereas if he 
was present, from knowing them perfectly, 
he could point it out to the committee in 
five minutes. 

Mr. Burke urged the propriety of ren- 
dering the committee open, instead of . 
secret. The hon. baronet had desired a 
very proper and fit thing, the opportunity 
of vindicating his character from charge 
and aspersion. By making it a committee 
of selection, instead of a committee of 
secresy, that opportunity might be given ; 
and by his attendance, and the attendance 
of other hon. gentlemen, the most advan- 
tageous assistance would result to the com- 
mittee, in pointing out to them such papers 
as were material. The hon. baronet 
would be of great service to the commit- 
tee, by attending in this manner; at the 
same time, that on account of his peculiar 
circumstances, he would be very improper 
to sit as a member of it; and he was him- 
self convinced of this truth. It was in the 
nature of a judicial inquiry; and being a 
judicial inquiry, it ouglit to be open, un- 
less they intended it to be a mockery of 
justice, instituted to quiet the murmurs of 


the moment; to be begun with heat, and. 
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broken off with haste. ‘ Opere in medio 
¢ defixa relinquit aratra.’ In this inquiry, 
the fortunes, the lives, of many individus ; 
were at stake; and it was a principle of 
the law and the justice of Great Britain, 
that her judicial proceedings should 
be conducted in the face of day. It 
would be an imputation upon the country, 
if public punishment, or even public ac- 
quittal, should follow private trial. It left 
suspicions of guilt upon the man that was 
innocent, as it gave room to jealous con- 
clusions of innocence on a verdict of guilt. 
It was always the nature of secrecy to in- 
enue suspicion: and it was the virtue, the 
glory of the British law, the cause for 
which it was venerated and applauded 
among nations, that it was administered 
in public. That which threw imputation 
and obloquy upon the judicial trials of 
despotic states was, that their trials were 
secret, that they were kept concealed from 
the investigating world, by which their 
partiality and their injustice might be 
covered ; by which they might favour 
without. detection, or deviate with impu- 
nity. What was it that made the Spanish 
inquisition so detestable? Not the prin- 
ciples of the institution, for they were 
founded in many instances in substantial 
justice, and in admirable policy; but the 
conduct of the court rendered it abhor- 
rent to nations; the secrecy of their pro- 
ceedings poisoned the justice, and bred 
suspicions in the minds of men, which 
neither their purity nor their impartiality 
could wipe away. The general argument 
against their tribunal was simply this, that 
men could not know whether they con- 
demned with justice, or acquitted with 
honour. | 

Perhaps it might be said, that in the 
present case the publicity of the enquiry 
might lead to disclosures, of which the 
enemies might avail themselves to our dis- 
advantage. ‘This was a sentiment founded 
in error. No such consequences could 
arise. It was not in the nature of things 
that secrets could arise, of which the 
enemy were not already in the possession, 
or if they were not, from the circumstances 
of the situation, they could be of no ser- 
vice to them ; since by this time the strug- 
gle must be decided, or at least the pos- 
ture of affairs so changed, as to render 
those secrets insignificant. Secrets of in- 
etlicacy, of treachery, or of corruption, 
were the bane of governments. He never 
knew of a state that had been ruined b 
the openness of its system; by its readi- 
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ness to search into its distempers, and to 
lay bare its wounds ; but he had heard and 
read of many that had been ruined by the 
timorous secrecy of their proceedings, by 
the concealments which they observed in 
their inferior branches and dependencies ; 
by which corruption and disease were suf- 
fered to gather head, until, when they. 
burst into eruptions, they were too formi- 
dable for remedy, and withstood all the 
powers of physic. Such was always the 
effect of jealous and timid secrecy in the 
system of government ; and nothing could 
tend so much to the confirmation of cala- 
mity as a timid concealment of its ex- 
istence. 

Make, said he, your enquiry open, full, 
comprehensive, and public, and what 
would be the consequences? You would 
give consequence to the states that sur- 
round you in India ; you would teach them 
tolook to Great Britain with a degree of pre- 
ference and respect, and shew them, that, 
from no neighbour, and from no power, 
they could expect such equal justice, and 
such permanent security, as will flow from 
you. What has been the cause of alt 
yee disasters, but the secrecy which ims 

een observed in those enquiries? What 
is it that has alienated the affections of 
surrounding nations, and made the name 
of England hateful in the East, from 
Mount Caucasus to Cape Cormorin ? 
What, but the protection which has been 
given to delinquents, the blindness which 
has subsisted in the state, and the license 
that has consequently been taken by the 
servants of the Company to invade pro- 
perty, to be rapacious of dominion, to 
violate treaties, to outrage neighbourhood, 
to sacrifice faith, and to make enemies on 
every hand? Ht is this that has forced 
those nations to consider every state as 
their friend, that would take them under 
their protection instead of you. They 
have also considered the most despotic 
empires as more liberal than Britain. Reb 
form, then, your principle, since it 1s 
founded in vice, and productive of cala- 
mity. Establish a generous principle in 
its room, of fair, and full, and public jus-- 
tice. Shew them that you are determined 
to become the protectors, not the oppres- 
sors, of the country. That you wish to 
hold your authority on the solid rock of 
their happiness. Consider that there are 
30 millions of souls involved in this affair ; 
and as you cannot maintain your govern- 
ment by mere power, study to preserve it 
by policy. . Let there be no private busi- 
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ness nor private interests to interfere in 
this enquiry ; no one set of men to pro- 
tect and save; no other to harass and 
destroy. Let it not be confined to the 
mere disaster in the Carnatic; nor limit 
your investigation to points so little in the 
important whole of the business; to the 
defence of a pass; to the weakness of one 
place, and the quantity of stores in ano- 
ther. These are the mere pustules, the 
eruptions on the skin, and while you are 
intent on the examination of these, you 
neglect the real seat of the disease, which 
is in the blood, from the corruption of 
which these appearances have their rise. 
The wisdom of government ought to be 
applied and exerted, not so much to the 
cure as to the prevention of the disease. 
It ought to have the sense and the penetra- 
tion to anticipate consequences in. their 
causes ;—to see them in their approach, 
and to ward off, by seasonable preven- 
tives, the impending blow. This is the 
true duty as well as the virtue of govern- 
ment; and it is in the exercise of this sa- 
Jutary wisdom that it is able to give secu- 
rity and happiness to the governed. Let 
us then, in this enquiry, go into the whole 
of this important business. Let, nothing 
be concealed ; but let us trace the con- 
duct of those subordinate governments from 
the date of the last charter to the pre- 
sent hour: and let us enter on this en- 
quiry with a determined spirit to screen 
no delinquent from punishment, however 
high; to persecute no innocent man, 
however unfortunate... What will be the 
consequences of this conduct? You will 
re-unite the nations that surround you in 
bonds of trust and friendship. You will 
shew your own servants that nothing but 
the faithful discharge of their duty can 
recommend them to reward, or secure to 
them the enjoyment of the fortunes they 
may acquire. You will teach the people 
that live under you, that it is their inte- 
rest to be your subjects; and that, in- 
stead of courting the French, the Dutch, 
the Danes, or any other: state under 
Heaven, to protect them, they ought 
only to be anxious to preserve their con- 
nection wjth you; because, from you only 
they had to expect public proceeding, 
public trial, public justice. - Do this, and 
you give a necessary example to your 
servants; you give happiness to your 
subjects; you give confidence to your 
neighbours: you give despair to your 
enemies. Europe would stand astonish- 


ed and awed by your conduct. They 
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would see a system of government formi- 
dable from its purity, permanent from 
its use. In all justice, as in all govern- 
ment, the best and surest test of excel- 
lence, is the publicity of its administra- 
tion; for, wherever there is secrecy, there 
is implied 7 ata 
men went along with the judge, when 
they could see and investigate the proce- 
dure, then the justice was complete. 


When the eyes of | 


Even in the awful judgment of the worid, ~ 


at the last day, we are taught, in the 
Scriptures, that God will condescend to 
manifest his. ways to man. His judgment 
will be public. What, then! shall poor, 
finite, limited man, incumbered with pas- 
sions and prejudices, presume to judge in 
secret of man, when his Almighty Parent 
declares that even his ways shall be pub- 
lic and open! We are called upon by 
every argument of morality and of policy, 
by every precept of religion and:of duty, 
to make that justice, which we reverence, 
as public as the noon-day sun. It has 
been the sentiment and the sense of all 
ages. ‘ Let me fight with Jupiter,” says 
Ajax, ‘‘ but give me day-light.” Let me 
have condemnation or let me have acquit- 
tal in the face of day. The acquittal that 
is secret cannot be honourable ; it leaves 
a stain even upon innocence. The con- 


demnation that is secret cannot be just; . 


it leaves a prejudice in favour of the cri- 
minal injurious to the tribunal by whom 
he was tried. The members of this com- 
mittee must be pained at the idea of their 
being forced to sit in judgment, and to 
acquit or condemn in private. He had 
been for. some’ weeks engaged in a com- 
mittee up stairs, which was open; and it 
had been the greatest consolation to his 
mind that it was so; since in judging of 
the conduct of the judges in India, he 
knew that he was acting in the face of 
men, and that his behaviour was known to 
the world. But what must have been his 
disquietude and anxiety if he had been 
appointed by that House to judge and de- 
termine in the dark? At the same time 
the very secrecy itself would be destroyed 
in the end; for in case of a report being 
made by this committee, which should in- 
duce the House to charge members of 
that. House with high crimes and misde- 
meanors, and impeach them before the 
Lords, or move an address for their trial 
in the courts below, the House would 
think it necessary, before their agreement 
with such a report, to call for all the pro- 
ceedings of that committee, and conse- 
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quently all the secrets must come out. 
There, therefore, could be no reason for 
a committee of secrecy; a committee of 
selection it ought to be, and such he most 
earnestly recommended to the noble lord ; 
and called upon him, by every argument 
of policy and prudence, of liberality and 
of ce to adopt the latter. 
r. Jenkinson contended, the hon. gen- 
tleman had mistaken the object of the pro- 
‘posed enquiry; for it was not a judicial 
one: it was not meant that the committee 
should decide on the conduct of any man, 
much less proceed to punish; their busi- 
ness would be ‘simply to report facts, 
without giving any opinion upon them; 
and if those facts should appear to the 
House as grounds of accusation against 
any individual, he would then have an op- 
portunity of defending himself, and the 
peoceeniiee against him would be public. 
t would even be the duty of the members, 
. when they went into this committee, to 
presume that no man was guilty, and 
through the whole of their proceedings to 
confine themselves simply to facts. As 
to what the hon. gentleman said, in re- 
spect to proceedings in the dark, could 
not be applicable to this committee, for 
their proceedings .would all come out in 
the end, if any suspicion shéuld arise to 
_ induce the House to call for their minutes ; 
therefore; the hon. gentleman’s objection 
to secrecy was removed; and as unques- 
tionably a committee of the nature propos- 
ed, could proceed with greater dispatch than 
any other, it was evidently on that account 
to be preferred. 7 | 
Mr. For said, that if he had any doubts 
before, whether his hon. friend was right 
IN opposing a committee of secrecy, those 
doubts must have been removed by the 
hon. gentleman who spoke last; it blenny 
appearing that the very nature and duty 
of the proposed inquiry had been entirely 
misunderstood, and consequently the exe- 
cution of it was not likely to prove very 
satisfactory, if it was not under the con- 
troul of the public eye. The hon. gentle- 
man had said that the committee was 
only to report facts; very true; but those 
facts, it should be remembered, were 
causes. The motion said that the causes 
of the war in the Carnatic were to be in- 
quired into; now in stating facts of that 
kind, it was rather difficult not to give an 
Opinion along with them. If the noble 
lord would consent to an inquiry he had 
talked of the other day, into the causes of 
the American war, and would let him have 
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the naming of the secret committee, as his 
lordship would no doubt have of that now 
in question, he would undertake that no- 
thing should be reported but facts in the 
hon. gentleman’s acceptation of them: 
and yet the noble lord would not be in- 
clined to have them received for such, he 
would rather call them mere opinions; for 
instance, perhaps they might report that 
the causes of the American war were the 
influence of the crown and the corruption 
of parliament: or periaps the obstinacy, 
the impotence, or the treachery, of mini- 
sters. In that case, his lordship and the 
hon. gentleman would both be inclined to 
think the committee had given along with 
the facts they were to inquire about, opi- 
nion and accusation too. It was true, in- 
deed,- if the proposed committee should - 
judge of causes as the noble lord, in his 
simple and: ingenious stile of reasoning, 
sometimes did; nothing but facts would, 
in all probability, be 4s eat for they 
would only inform the House that Hy- 
der Ally was the cause of Hyder Ally’s 
invasion. 

The hon. gentleman had said that the 
committee was to presume that nobody 
was guilty; a very strange presumption ~ 
indeed that would be; our settlements in 
the East Indies were reduced from a most 
glorious style of prosperity, almost to ruin, 
and yet nobody was in fault! Natural 
causes only had produced such melancholy 
effects. ‘This was an idea he was not sur- 
prised to find entertained and professed 
by the hon. gentleman, for it was evi- 
dently his interest, and that of his col- 
leagues in administration, to make the 
world believe if possible that a ey 
empire might be torn to pieces and ruined, 
yet nobody be in fault; this was peculiarly 
their interest to day, when it must be re- 
membered that in the last week this coun- 
try met the completion of her disgrace; 
that the last Tuesday's Gazette proclaimed 
our degradation to the world. 

[Here the House appeared astonished, 
and anxious to hear the hon. member ex- 
plain himself. He took notice of this, and 
said, he alluded to the prohibition of our 
fleets to attack the French in the Baltic. 
He declared that the proclamation, con- 
tained in the Gazette of Tuesday seven- 
night, did absolutely abandon the great 
boast and pride of the nation, the empire 
of the seas. It gave up not only all claim 
to the pretended sovereignty which we 
enjoyed, but also in part acknowledged a 
superior power in a particulars sca. ‘This 
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he considered as the death-stroke of our 
paval grandeur and importance. From 
that moment we became an humbled and 
circumscribed empire. In that proclama- 
tion our ships of war are directed not to 
fight with any of our enemies in the Baltic. 
Whatever may be the provocation, what- 
ever may be the danger or the necessity, 
they must not dare to fight in that sea, 
because it is disagreeable to the empress 
of Russia. We are the only state, of all 
those that are at war, who have conde- 
scended, or who have been forced, to make 
this submission. Upon. this a whisper 
went round the Treasury-bench, which 
Mr. Fox observing, declared they were 
inquiring for the contents of the Gazette. 
It was rather extraordinary that ministers 
did not know what was published by their 
own authority ; but, from the complection 
of Gazettes, he concluded it was a paper 
too libellous and calumnious for their read- 
ing + and, therefore, gentlemen did not 
take it in, or know any thing about it. 

He must now take notice of something 
that fell from an hon. gentleman who spoke 
early in the debate, concerning his motive 
in coming into parliament; they were un- 
doubtedly very fair and honourable ones ; 
but he was a little mistaken, in supposing, 
that the noble lord thought nothing of a 
single vote. To convince the hon. gentle- 
man of this, he would tell him an anecdote 
of a secret committee, something similar 
to that now proposed, of which he had the 
honour to be a member. He said, he had 
eight years ago not been a little concerned 
in business of somewhat a similar nature 
to what would now be the object of in- 
quiry ; and that in the debates upon the 
supposed wealth of a noble lord, now no 
more, the late lord Clive, that noble lord 
was accused of peculation. At that time 
from the inquiry, he, for one, was induced 
to think that the noble lord had possessed 
himself of 260,000/. in an improper man- 
ner, and that he ovght to refund it. In 
this opinion he was strenuously eupported 
by the noble lord in the blue ribbon, and 
another person, whose situation at the 
time made his conduct particularly lauda- 
ble and becoming, (the person he alluded 
to was the present Lord Chancellor, who 
was, in 1773, Attorney General) ; he was 
supported also by the present Speaker ; 
and yet with all the weight and power of 
this assistance, the noble lord, who was 
accused, found means to render their en- 
deavours to make him an example fruit- 
less; and what was still more extraordi- 
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nary, the very same lord of the Treasury, 
who had joined him in endeavouring to 
obtain justice against lord Clive, in a very 
short time afterwards raised that noble 
lord to one of the highest confidential ho- 
nours the crown could bestow, by appoint- 
ing him lord lieutenant of a county; and 
lord Clive, who had, for a long time before, 
been in the habit of oppesing administra- 
tion, voted with them, and brought all his 
connections with him, to vote for them 
ever afterwards. After stating these facts, 
Mr, Fox was wonderfully pleasant on lord 
Clive’s joining administration, declaring, 
that he could account for it no other way, 
thaa by supposing that it arose from that 
noble lord’s pity for a ministry, which he 
saw was so extremcly weak, that it could 
not even carry a question of justice against 
him; and, therefore, he threw the weight 
of his influence, and all the support he 
could give into ita scale, with a view to 
strengthen it. 

The above inquiry furnished also a very 
convincing proof of the inefficacy of in- 
quiring in that House when his Majesty’ 
ministers intended it to be a mockery of 
justice. They began it with the view of 
imposing on the people, while they were 
secretly employed in screening and pre 
tecting the men whom they publicly 
blamed. Such would always be the na- 
ture and the end of inquiries when they 
were conducted with secrecy. He, there- 
fure, most earnestly recominended a select 
committee as the only means by which 
substantial justice could be obtained, and 
by which the affairs of this country in 
India could be in any degree restored to 
their former state. : 

General Smuth said, that he believed the 
state of our affairs was such in that. quarter 
of the world, that the noble lord must not 


dare to trifle and sport with the public.. 


We were now in the very last crisis of our 
fate, and the existence of our territories in 
the East must depend on the spirit and 
the policy of the measures which were 
now to be pursued. It was for this reason 
that he wished to see the inquiry extended 
to the Mahratta war, and to all the con- 
duct of the presidencies since the estab- 
lishment of the last regulations. - 
Mr. Dempster rejoiced at the approach- 
ing inquiry, but recommended it to the 
noble lord not to make a bargain with the 
Company for the renewal of their charter 
for any length of time just at this crisis, 
which he described as a most unbt season 
for it, but to continue the exclusive trade 
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for another year by a short Bill. He said, 
the territorial possessions of the Company, 
as well in the North as in the South, 
tottered to their foundations just now; 
it would be equally injurious to the public 
and the Company, therefore, to demand a 
large sum of money from them, while the 
state of their affairs was so unsettled. 

' Lord North rose to reply to Mr. Fox. 
His lordship began by saying, that if the 
committee should find upon inquiry that 
the war in the Carnatic was owing to the 
rapacity of Hyder Ally, or the avarice of 
‘any of the Company’s servants, they would 
undoubtedly say so; but if they were to 
mix opinion with their report; if they 
were to go farther, and enter into an in- 
vestigation and arraignment of the con- 
duct of particular persons, they would 
exceed ‘the powers given them by his 
motion: all that he conceived to be their 
duty, was, to report that they had exa- 
mined such and such witnesses, read such 
‘and such papers, treaties, &c. and so on; 
and upon that report it would be the busi- 
ness of the House to proceed; therefore, 
he could not agree that they were to re- 
port opinions. With regard to the secresy 
of the committee, he repeated it, that the 
‘only reason for his wishing the committee 
to be a secret one was, that he conceived 
the business might be done with much 
greater dispatch, and the reason why he 
had not extended his motion, in the manner 
the hon. gentleman, who spoke last but 
one, had stated, was, because he wished to 
point the inquiry at so much and no more 
of the affairs of India as would justify a 
‘reasonable hope that itmight be completed 
and reported in a moderate compass of 
‘time; it was not that he did notthink the 
affairs of any other district of India besides 
’ the Carnatic worthy of notice; on the 
contrary, he thought the affairs of the 
Bengal government and of every other 
part of India called for inquiry, but he 
meant to take them up one by one, for 
the sake of greater ease and accuracy ; 
and, considering the importance of the 
late transactions in the Carnatic, that dis- 
trict offered itself as the first and fittest 
ground of inquiry. With regard to what 
the hon. gentleman who spoke last had 
stated, as to this being an improper time 
to make a new bargain with the Company, 
he could not help differing in opinion. 
Undoubtedly it was an improper time to 
expect a large fine as the price of the re- 
newal of the charter; but he conceived it 
would be of essential service that it should 
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be known abroad, that matters were set- 
tled in a more permanent manner between 
the Company and government than by a 
short bill, from year to year only. In an- 
swer to what Mr. Fox had said about the 
Gazette and the proclamation, inserted last 
Tuesday, his lordship declared, the nor- 
thern powers had long since publicly as- 
serted their resolution to preserve the 
‘ee of the Baltic, and that this nation 

ad been materially benefitted by their 
adopting that measure. The preservation 
of our own interests, therefore, required, 
that we should prevent the violence, im- 
prudence, or rapacity of the captam of 
any privateer, or letter of marque, from 
violating the resolution of the northern 
powers. As to the hon. gentleman’s 
charges against the Gazette, as a paper not 
to be depended upon, he defied the hon. 
gentleman, or any person, to prove that 
government had at any time published 
what was untrue in the Gazette; extracts 
of letters they had given; but every gen- 
tleman must be aware, that during a war, 
extracts only could be printed of several of 
the letters received from his Majesty’s 
officers commanding abroad. 

Mr. Fox ordered the motion to be read; 
it turned out that they were not only “ to 
inquire into the causes of the present war,”? _ 
but also directed, in the conclusion, “ to 
report their observations upon it.” The. 
hon. gentleman ridiculed the noble lord 
for not understanding the motion which he 
had made; and for saying that men could 
ascertain the causes of the war without 
exercising an opinion. He concluded, 
with moving an amendment, by leaving 
out the words “ of secresy.” 

Mr. Burke seconded the motion. He 
said, that now the noble lord understood 
his case, he would certainly comply. He 
had been like a lawyer, he had spoken from 
a brief which he had not previously 
perused. It was often his natetortuns to 
be obliged to defend measures which he 
did not advise; but now the appeal was 
made from Philip sleeping to Philip awake, 
he trusted he would adopt the amendment. 
The noble lord, he said, proved the neces- 
sity of abandoning a committee of secrecy, 
and proposing one that should act under 
the inspection of others; for as he had 
misreported his own motion, how could he, 
if he should be one of the committee, fairly 
report their proceedings? In short, the 
predicament into which he had brought 
himself was this ; he had attempted to im- 
pose upon the House, and on the world, a 
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mode of inquiry by which there would be 
a mockery of justice; and when the fallacy 
of this was detected and exposed, he flew 
to subterfuge, and endeavoured to misre- 
present what he could no longer maintain. 
Such, he said, would always be the 
wretched resource of weak art. 

Mr. Strachey said, he must take the 
liberty to say a few words, in consequence 
of an assertion which had fallen from an 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox) ; an assertion 
made with great inaccuracy, and, he 
thought, with more illiberality ; for he had 
asserted, that the select committee, which 
sat eight years ago upon India affairs, 
had accused the late lord Clive of pecu- 
lation; whereas the fact was, the com- 
mittee made no such accusation, nor could 
they, for the power was not given to them ; 
they had not power to report even an 
opinion to the House ; some members of 
that committee had, indeed, in their de- 
clamations, accused the noble lord of pe- 
culation; the committee itself never did; 
the committee thought proper to inquire 
into the fortunes acquired by individuals 
in India, they inquired into the noble lord’s 
acquisitions; and in order to obtain the 
knowledge of them, put the question to 
himself: his fortune had been honourably 
acquired, and was openly avowed; he 
scrupled not to declare the amount to the 
committee : after the committee had closed 
their proceedings, and reported them to 
the House, the chairman of that com- 
mittee (general Burgoyne) proposed to 
the House a resolution, levelled at lord 
Clive, and which was intended to be fol- 
lowed with censure and confiscation of 
property. But he was defeated in the 
attempt, and the House with great honour 
to lord Clive, and perhaps with greater 
honour to themselves, passed a resolution, 
declaring, that at the time he acquired his 
fortune, he had performed “ great and 
meritorious service to his country.” 

Mr. Fox said, that he had not in what 


he had said endeavoured or meant to. 


throw any reflection on the memory of 
lord Clive. He had not said that the 
noble lord was convicted of peculation by 
the House of Commons. He had barely 
stated a fact, that the committee appointed 
to inquire into his conduct made a report 
to the House, by which he was said to 
have acquired a fortune of more than 
260,0008. contrary to the laws of the Com- 
pany; and they ordered their chairman to 
move a question of censure; to which 
question of censure the minister pretended 
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‘to give his consent, but the minister’s 


friends were of a different opinion, and 
a question of praise was substituted in its 
stead. This was the fact which he had 
stated, and had accompanied it with ano- 
ther, which was, that after having ap- 
proved of the motion of censure, the 
minister had bestowed upon lord Clive 
one of the most ancient dignities in this 
country. 7 | 

General Burgoyne also rose, he said, in 
consequence of the insinuation contained in 
the hon. gentleman’s speech, which meant 


to imply that he had, as chairman of that _ 


committee, made a motion, in which hewas 
not warranted by report, or by the sense of 
the committee. If this was what the hon. 
gentleman wished to infer, he must inform 
him that he had hazarded an assertion in 
which he was unfounded. He had, as 
chairman of that committee, followed their 
express directions; and those directions 


were given in the regular mode and prac.: | 


tice of committees acting under the orders 
of that House. 
The House divided on the amendment. 


Yeas 80; Noes 134. The original motion | 


was then carried without a division. 


Debate on Sir George Savile’s Motion 
respecting the Petition of the Delegated 
Counties fora Redress of Grievances.] May 
8. Sir George Savile rose, in conformity 
to the notice he had given, to move, that 
the petition presented by his colleague, 
on the 2nd of April (see p. ie signed 
by thirty two names of respectable gen- 
tlemen, complaining of certain grievances 
therein alledged, and praying relief, might 
be referred toa committee; but before he 
offered -his motion, he said it would neces- 
sarily be expected that he should say 
something on the subject. In the first 
place, then, as the petition had been full 
five weeks on the table, he hoped gentle- 
men would not think he was extremely 
impatient, by desiring that something far- 
ther might now be done respecting it. As 
leave had been given to bring up the 
petition, and it had been ordered to lie on 
the table, he was at liberty to suppose that 
its object was approved of. After stating 
the objects of the Petition, he said, that a 
petition, exactly similar in all its principal 
allegations, he had the honour of pre- 
senting from the county of York last year, 
when the House had been pleased, in some 
sort, to acknowledge the truth of the 
contents, and had come to the resolutions 
upon it, which were entered upon the 
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sent petition.. It would be right, therefore, 


to sce if any thing had happened since, 
to render the present petition not worthy 
the attention of the House: he would take 
a kind of negative ground, if he might be 
allowed the expression, and reply to such 
reasonings as might be used against the 
consideration of the petition. First, then, 
it might be said, that the economy, which 
was the object of the petition, was not 
now so necessary as it was last year. Have 
you, then, got rid of any of your ene- 
mies? said he. Have you paid any of 
your debts? Have you been able to bor- 
row money at lower interests than usual ? 
If the contrary of this be the truth, the 


same necessity for economy exists that 


ever existed. The great supplies of the 
year proved the expence of the war; and 
the charge of profusion was confirmed by 
the shameful terms of the late loan, where 
a million was squandered, for no purpose 
but that of corrupt influence. These terms 
were scandalously improvident; and per- 
haps they were made improvident, only 
that the members of that House might 
be induced to continue the war, and grant 
the most unheard of supplies. The ex- 
travagance of the loan would appear mani- 
fest by a comparison with the loans made 
by the India Company; they borrowed 
money at 4 per cent. while the public gave 
9; and India bonds bore a premium, 
while navy bills were subject to a discount 
of 12 per cent. The House, however, had 
approved these terms; or rather they had 
passed them; because it was impossible 
that they could approve a bargain that 
seemed to be founded on infamy and ini- 
quity: but the noble lord had left the 
House no choice; he said the terms were 
bad; but he could get no better: the 
House, therefore, was reduced to the sad 
alternative, either of abandoning the 

ublic in the moment of war; or agree- 
ing to the most infamous terms on which 
a Joan had ever been founded. 

With regard to the influence of the 
crown, which the last parliament had re- 
solved, to have increased and to be in- 
creasing, was that diminished? Most 
certainly it was not. He believed, on the 
contrary, it was so much increased, that 
there was not even virtue enough in that 
House to come to the resolution of their 
Immediate predecessor. Every division 
in that House shewed that the new par- 
liament had given the minister new 
strength. The complaints of the people 
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then were the same now as before. The 
minister himself confessed but the day 
before that the burdens of the people 
were increased ; for he admitted, that the 
extraordinaries of the army had swelled 
in an extravagant degree. But had any 
step been taken to redress the grievances 
of the people, so as to alter their situation 
from what it was the year before? The 


only thing that he knew of was, the com- 


mission of accounts, and that, though he 
did not mean to detract from the merit of 
the present commissioners, had been ma- 
naged, by the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon, in a way that was liable to much ob- 
jection. Ano hon. friend of his had, upon 
repeated experience of the perplexing 
and unsatisfactory accounts of the extra~ 
ordinaries of the army, and of various 
branches of the public expenditure, pro- 
posed a commission of accounts, but un~ 
doubtedly he did not mean to part with 
the best and most essential privileges of 
parliament; his hon. friend meant a com- 
mittee of members of that House, who 
would have had the power, when they had 
investigated the public accounts, to have 
instantly rendered their enquiry effectual, 
by moving such measures as the result of 
their investigation might render necessary. 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon had 
thought proper to take the Bill out of the 
hands of his hon. friend, and had not only 
nominated his own commissioners, but 
had given them a salary of 1,000/. a year 
each; so that instead of lessening the 
number of placemen, and diminishing 
the public expence, as the petitions of the 
people had requested, the noble lord had 
added to both. Being told by colonel 
Barré, that the commissioners had no 
salary, sir George corrected himself, and 
said, he understood he was mistakeny 
The commissioners had no salary! He 
was glad he was set right, for he had much 
rather at any time go but half way in his 
argument than over-state any particular 
fact. But what had the commissioners 
done? They had gone into an enquiry 
as to the public monéy remaining in the 
hands of several public accomptants, and 
after ascertaining what the several sums 
amounted to, and in whose hands they 
were lodged, had reported the same to 
the House. What was there in all this, 
which a committee of members of the 
House, assembled in one of the rooms 
above stairs, was not equally competent 
to with the present commissioners? Or 
why might not any four idle lords of the 


ad 
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Treasury have done the business? The 
Treasury board was paid for the especial 
purpose of managing’ and superintending 
the public expenditure: but perhaps some 
of the lords considered the first lord as the 
only acting officer, and regarded their 
own places as so many comfortable sine- 
cures. This was a sufficient proof that 
the influence of the crown was excessive ; 
for without superior influence it was impos- 
sible that parliament could consent to vote 
away its own prerogatives. All the other 
subjects of complaint remained as before. 
Were the extravagant emoluments of office 
retrenched? Were the pensions and the 
ainecures of government curtailed? Was 
there in any one department of state, 
system, regularity, or economy introduced? 
No: all these grievances remained as 
before, and parliament were called upon 
as forcibly now as they were before to 
tedress them. 

The petition of the freeholders was, he 
said, lying on the table: it was now the 
business of the House to take it into con- 
tideration: if it was originally the inten- 
tion of government to reject it, they ought 
to have opposed its introduction ; to reject 
it now, after having admitted it, would be 
a mockery of the people; and he advised 
gentlemen to beware how tiiey attempted 
to mock the public voice and sport with 
the calamities of the nation. They should 
remember that government was made for 
the good of the governed; and, if the ori- 
gin of the establishment should be for- 
gotten or overturned, the natural conse- 
quence would be, what it was totally un- 
necessary forhimtodescribe. This would 
be the last petition that would be present- 
ed to that House from the people. They 
would observe a sullen silence. You 
allow them to bring up their petitions. 
O, yes! you allow your friend to send 
you a letter, complaining of some injury, 
or imploring your assistance under some 
dificulty, but you take care not to open 
tt. You set before your guests very whole- 
some and delicate dishes; but tell them 
at the same time that they shall not taste 
a bit of them. Sir George hoped this 
parliament would not contradict the so- 
lemn affirmations of the last. But why 
should I hope this, continued he; the last 
parliament were delirious; they were in a 

hrenzy : that is the language of this day. 
fhen members of parliament act under 
the immediate influence of their consti- 
tuents, as they did in the last session of 


parliament, they are thought mad. Sir 
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George wished to see this night symptoms 
in the House of such madness. He then. 
moved, that the petition might be read; 
which having been done, he moved that it 
should be then referred to a committee of 
the whole House. 

Mr. Dunning rose barely to second the 
motion, and said, that he would not then 
enter into the merits of the petition, but 
would reserve himself to answer such ar- 
guments as gentlemen on the other side 
might urge against it. 

Mr. Duncombe declared that the duty 
he owed to his constituents would not 
permit him to rest satisfied with giving a 
silent vote on sv important an occasion. 
He was convinced, that the great majority, 
ir not all, of his constituents were anxious 
for the fate of this petition; and that it 


‘spoke also the general sense of the people 


without doors. The public calamities 
were so great, that they had driven the 
people to parliament to petition for relief; 
and to refuse that relief, and the redress 
of grievances that was prayed for, would 
be at once cruel and impolitic. ‘The peo- 
ple complained of the influence of the 
crown and the expences of the war; and 
the relief and consolation they felt was to 
see the names of their representatives in 
the list of subscribers to an improvident 
and ruinous loan! He argued, that there 
was still a greater reason for public eco- 
nomy this year than there was the last, 
since the burthens on the people had so 
considerably increased. He drew a pa- 
rallel between the ministers of France and 
England, which was by no means flatrer- 
ing to the latter. Though armed with all 
the force and weight of arbitrary power, 
they did not think of plundering their 
master’s subjects by infamous loans, and 
crushing them with new taxes: on the 
contrary, they made it their study to spare 
the people as much as they could; and by 
economy In every department, made them 
as little sensible as possible that they were 
engaged in war. Our ministers, on the 
other hand, had acquired arbitrary power, 
by means of the influence of the crown; 
and the use they made of it was to oppress 
and ruin their fellow subjects. To this 
influence he was an enemy, and conse- 
quently he would give his best support to 
every measure that could in any wise tend 
to its diminution. 

Mr. F. Honeywood concurred in opi- 
nion with the last speaker ; and he did so 
the more readily, as he knew he was 
speaking the language of his constituents. 
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In the last parliament two petitions had 
been presented to that House from the 
county that he had the honour to repre- 
sent (Kent.) The subscribers to these 
two petitions disagreed upon one point re- 
lative to associations ; but there was but 
one opinion among them with respcct to 
the resolution of petitioning parliament 
for the reduction of the influence of the 
crown, and the introduction of ceconomy 
into all the departments of government : 
it was therefore with singular pleasure, he 
would support any measures that had 
these two objects in view, because his own 


opinion coincided with that of his consti-: 


tuents. 

_ Mr. Rawlinson declared he did not con- 
sider himself as in any degree bound to 
abide by the resolutions of another parlia- 
ment. He was not a member of it, and 
he was neither bound nor biassed by their 
conduct. He was a young member, and 
could not be supposed to be much ac- 
quainted with the rules and orders of the 
House; but he believed it was unparlia- 
mentary to bring the former resolutions of 
the House as arguments for the subse- 
quent conduct. ‘Their opiaions would na- 
turally change with the change of circum- 
stances. He expressed his surprise, that 
a petition signed by only 32 persons should 
be held in as respectable a light as if it 
had been signed by thousands; and that 
it should be supposed to convey the senti- 
ments of all the people of England. 
These 32 petitioners, however respecta- 
ble, were but 32 in number; and he 
would never consent for one, that the 
should be called the people of England. 
But, said he, it may be urged that though 
they are but 32 in number, they stand de- 
legated by several counties in England. 
If that is the point of view in which I am 
to see them, I will not hesitate a moment 
to reject their petition; because I know 


of no such body of men in our constitution | year, and now ge ait gee 
as county-delegates, except those whom [ | for reformation 
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prayer of their petition, in either of the 
two described capacities; and, therefore, 
they did pot dare to appear before the 
House as delegates; but they got their 
friends nevertheless to represent them as 
such in their speeches. 

Sir Horace Mann, alluding to the peti-. 
tions from Kent, said, that one of them 
had originated with him, and that he ad- 
vised it, merely because he disapproved 
of every idea of associating, forming com- 
mittees of correspondence, or holding any 
language to parliament, which he thought 
it would be improper for them to listen 
to. He was an enemy to influence, and a 
friend to ccconomy ; and there was not a 
man who would more readily concur in 
any reasonable and legal measure to check 
the former and promote the latter. But 
he had opposed, within those walls and 
without, every attempt to form associa- 
tions and committees, which he held to 
be both dangerous and illegal. It was 
true, indeed, that the names subscribed to 
the petition then before the House, were 
set down simply as the names of indivi- 
duals in their own private capacity; but 
still every one knew, that however re- 
peers they were in that capacity, 
they were nevertheless the delegates of 
the counties in which they were frcehal- 
ders; and therefore as he could not sepa- 
rate in the present instance the idea of the 
delegate from that of the individual, he was 
determined to oppose the motion made by 
the hon. baronet, though he would be 
ready to second him in any proposition he 
should make of himself, as a member of 
parliament, for checking the influence of 
the crown, and introducing a system of 
c@conomy in the expenditure of the pub- 
lic money ; for their sentiments, on most 
political subjects, he believed to be the 
same; but associations and committees of 
correspondence he had disapproved last 
very scheme 
should originate in that 


see within those walls. If, therefore, they | House, which contained the only true de- 
appear as delegates, I know them not: I | legates of the people. The petition be- 
consider all delegation out of this House Ee them came in a very questionable 


as unconstitutional and illegal; the only 
view of such sort of delegation can be to 
form a body to awe and controul the le- 
gislature. If, as individual freeholders, 
they are not the people of England's re- 
presentatives; consequently, in either case, 
1 must vote for the rejection of the peti- 
tion. And, indeed, it is clear, that the 
petitioners themselves were aware of the 
objections that might be started to the 


shape. He was for reprobating it, and 
treating it with the contempt it deserved. 
He exhorted them to maintain the dig- 
nity of the House with firmness. 

Colonel Roberts opposed referring the 
petition to a committee. He reprobated 
the idea because he considered the whole 
measure but as a factious attempt to re- 
vive dissentions ameng the people at a 
time wlien unanimity was so requisite. 
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The petition was signed by men who had 
notoriously assumed the unconstitutional 
character-of delegates and committee men, 
and who had assembled in that character 
more than once, and come to various re- 
solutions, which they published in the 
newspapers ; the whole of which proceed- 
ings appeared to him to be founded in a 
design to awe and controul parliament. 
He said farther, that exclusive of his ob- 
apie to the signatures, which objection 
begged to be understood, went only 
to the gentlemen being delegates, and not 
to them individually, or as members of 
that House, (in both which capacities he 
knew them to be men of honour and abi- 
lities,) he could not admit that the asser- 
tions of the petition were either fairly 
. stated, or true in fact; for what did the 
petition assert ? 
quired a great and unconstitutional influ- 
ence, which if not checked might prove 
fatal to the liberties of this country. The 
whole of this declaration was, unfair; be- 
cause though the influence of the crown 
was increased, it did not follow that if 
not checked it would soon prove fatal to 
the liberties of this country. The: in- 
crease of the influence of the crown, was 
nothing more than that unavoidable in- 
crease, which the, war occasioned, and 
which would exist not a moment longer 
than while the war existed. The expences 
of the war were said to be exorbitant; un- 
‘doubtedly they were large; but could 
any gentleman who had signed the peti- 
tion suggest a means of ne on the 
war with more economy? Before they 
complained of the public money having 
been improvidently squandered, they ought 
to have shewn in what manner the public 
expenditure could be carried on with 
more ceconomy. It was evident that the 
enormous expence of the war did not 
arise from the prodigality of ministers, 
from the zeal with which the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon had prosecuted his pro- 
wari commission of ‘accompts, and his 
ing declared not only his intention to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to conti- 
nue that commission for another year, but 
that he should insert a clause in that Bill, 
pointing out the extraordinaries of the 
army as a special object of the commis- 
sioners” examination and enquiry. This 
was not only a reply to the petition, by 
being a compliance with part of its prayer, 
but an unanswerable proof of the integrity 
of the noble lord and of his earnest wis 
to act with as much economy as possible. 
[ VOL. XXII. } " 
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So far from the assertions, that the in- 
creased influence of the crown would soon 
prove fatal to the liberties of this coun- 
try, and that the public money was im- 
providently squandered, being true, the 
xe reverse was the fact. 

eneral Burgoyne, after what had fallen 
from the hon. baronet who spoke tlie last 
but one, rose to take his share of the im- 
puted censure. Waving all disputes con- 
cerning an original contract between king 
and people, he thought himself warranted 
to affirm, that government was made for 
the governed, and not the governed for 
the governor. There was evidently a 
supposable case in which resistance to the 
supreme power was lawful, being neces- 
sary. That case had existed in times 
when the incroachments of the crown were 
avowed and open; but now the strides 
of the crown towards absolute power were 
secret. The case complained of in the 
petition was a new case; and the only 
point to’ be considered was, whether the 
delegates’ believed, in their consciences, 
that in forwarding the scheme of associa- 
tions they were doing their duty. He 
had signed the petition, and he thought 
and felt that he had acted in the business 
as became a free citizen; in coming to 
parliament he had exercised that right 
which’ every citizen enjoyed and valued ; 
that of petitioning parliament for a redrese 
of grievances. The objection to the peti- 
tion, from the circumstance of so few having 


signed it, was frivolous. Gentlemen knew 


that thousands would have signed it with 
leasure. He took notice of the misera- 
bie state of the kingdom in general, and 
particularly of our humiliation at sea. We 
were obliged to cross the Channel under 
the protection of the emperor’s flag: to 
such a low ebb was our fleet reduced, 
formerly the mistress of the ocean ; and to 
this miserable pitch were we reduced in 
pursuing a.phantom in America. The 
general said, that from the furnishing of 
naval stores, to that of wheel-barrows, 
there was a gradation of contractors at the 
nod of government; that the means of in- 
fluence possessed by the crown were im- 
mense; that there was not any men in 
that House who would not be purchased, 
if he was willing to be sold to ministry. 
The grace of God was absolutely neces- 
sary to preserve the minds of the most 
affluent in their circumstances, and inde- 
pendent in their fortunes, from servilely 
cringing to ministers. It was in vain, he 
said, to argue in that House when argu- 
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ment was drowned in numbers, bought 
and retained for the purpose of serving 
the ministry. The experience of every 
day taught them that the infldence of the 
‘crown was sufficient to prevail over every 
generous effort of the few who yet retained 
a sense of their duty and a regard to the 
interests of the people. In such a case, 
then, was it not right, prudent, and pro- 
er, that the constituent body of the legis- 
ature should apply by petition to those 
whom they have delegated for a legal re- 
dress of their grievances? And was it 
singular that knowing the state of that 
House they should select: a few virtuous 
men out of their number to assemble, and 
observe the operation of their appeal. 
‘After this he drew the attention of the 
House to his own case: he had lost, he 
said, the rewards of a long life, spent in 
a painful career for his country’s service, 
and his sovereign had lost an honest sol- 
dier ; incapable he might be to serve him, 
but still his zeal was inferior to none. He 
was now consigned to retirement and ob- 
livion; driven, he wonld say, unjdstly 
from his station by the machinations of 
power. He was now sufficiently inclined 
to inactivity ; but should the exigencies 
of the people call him forth from his ob- 
scurity, or the necessities of the state re- 
quire the assistance of his arm, he was 
ready in the public cause to act or to 
suffer. 7 
Lord Fielding rose next. He prepared 
his speech with an apology for the intru- 
- sion; conscious as he was of the very 
little weight or attention which a member 
80 young and so totally devoid of parlia- 
mentary experience could claim. But the 
importance of the subject would be his 
best excuse, as it would be considered the 
duty of every member to deliver his sen- 
timents on a topic in which the dignity of 
the House was so materially concerned. 
He declared himself happy to agree with 
the hon. baronet who made the motion in 
the importance of the subject, and the 
danger that would arise from neglecting 
it. Important it certainly was, and dan- 
gerous would the consequences of such 
neglect be; but beyond this he feared 
they would no longer agree. The hon. 
baronet and himself saw it with different 
eyes; he saw it with a partial, a parental 
eye, while he nonfesel he saw it with a 
jealous one. The hon. baronet seemed to 
considcr it as the manly, constitutional 
effort of a spirit of freedom ; while he could 
aot help considering it as the revival of a 
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very dangerous spirit of innovation, that 
no longer than last year had almost re- 
duced this country to the situation she 
was in in the years 1641 and 1642. How 
far that spirit would have gone, it is im- 
possible to say, had not Providence been 
pleased to interfere a severe indeed, but 
necessary remedy ; the effect that the 
event had on men’s minds was sudden and 
strong ; the associated bodies immediately 
adjourned or dissolved themselves, and 
conversation both within and without doors 
was materially changed. Appeals to the 
people on the subject of recurring to first 
principles were no longer heard, and even 
newspapers ceased to be declamatory and > 
violent. Recollecting this, it would be- 
come the House to beware how they again 
conjured up a spirit that was laid with so 
much difficulty. 

Nor did he think the object of the re- 
form, even if quietly effected, a subject so 
much to be desired; it must at least be 
done with great caution: if it was such, 
as he understood from an hon. gentleman 
in a former debate it was intended to be, 
the lessening or if possible the destroying 
that connection subsisting between the 
crown and the parliament; if gentlemen 
would look back to those periods in which 
that connection had been the smallest, 
they would not find the state of domestic 
government so earnestly to be wished for. 
Let them look at the reigns of queen Eli- 
zabeth and Charles 1, in the former of 
which the freedom of parliament was 
buried in the gulph of prerogative ; in the 
latter the prerogative itself was destroyed ; 
and with it perished at once both monar- 
chy and constitution. They would find 
Elizabeth unable to guide the councils of 
the parliament, and consequently jealous of 
its authority ; they would see that jealousy 
breaking out with fresh violénce on every 
occasion. They would not only find her 
forbidding the House to consider of par- 
ticular subjects, but absolutely forbidding 
it to meddle with matters of state in gene- 
ral ; and on the least disobedience to those 
imperious commands, they would find her 
sometimes sending for and severely repri- 
manding the Speaker and the House, and 
more than once imprisoning the members ; 
nay, so far did she carry her unreasonable 
jealousy, that in her last parliament, when 
the Speaker, in the name of the House, 
made the three usual demands, of safety 
for their own persons, access to her pre- 
sence, and freedom of debate ; they would 
find her granting the two former under 
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very strange limitations ; and to the third, 
answering ‘that she granted it indeed, 
but not that every man should speak what 
he listed, or what cometh into his brain to 
utter, but merely the liberty of saying aye 
or no.” These were the blessed effects of 
a want of connection and mutual confi- 
dence between the crown and the parlia- 
ment. The latter of these periods was 
marked with effects too melancholy, not 
to be so strongly impressed on every man’s 
mind, as to make it unnecessary for him to 
enlarge upon it. The parliament, intoxi- 
cated with its newly acquired power, went 
such lengths as at Jast wholly destroyed 
the constitution. This great evil, at 
length, however, found a remedy in suc- 
ceeding reigns; the parliament saw the 
necessity of reposing some confidence in 
the crown; the crown materially altered 
its language to the parliament ; in short, 
to use judge Blackstone's expression, “ the 
harsh tone of prerogative was succeeded 
by the milder voice of influence.”” ‘ But" 
(say the gentlemen on the other side of 
e House, and in faithful echo to their 
words, says the petition before us) “that 
influence is lately so prodigiously increased, 
that under this weak and wicked adminis- 
tration it threatens to overwhelm, in one 
eommon ruin, the privileges of parliament 
and rights of the people.” Did it indeed ! 
Let them draw the comparison between 
the present state of court influence, and 
what it was under sir Robert Walpole, 
and he would ask the gentleman over the 
way, in what period of that minister’s 
reign, so few placemen were in parlia- 
ment? When would they find four only 
of the twelve grooms of the bed-chamber 
in that House? But not to mention the 
Nullum Tempus Act, the Act for securing 
the indepandadce of the judges, or that 
barrier to parliamentary freedom, 

r. Grenville’s Bull, (all since that minis- 
ter’s time) there was still a stronger cir- 
cumstance arisen. hhinade were frae ke 
gularly trained ies, for which that 
iod was 6&0 remarkable ? He would 
ask an hon. gentleman, over against him, 
could he, could the ablest political muster- 
master so exactly calculate the strength 
en each side as to be able previously to 
determine which way many, he might al- 
most say any, great ular question 
would be carried? No; he could not, 
that was effectually prevented by a new, a 
third party, having sprung up in that 
Howse, unknown to former periods. He 
meant the country gentlemen; the ba- 
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lance of power in that House was taken 
out of the hands of the minister, and | 
laced in those of the country gentlemen ; 
in the hands of men, for whom they had 
seen learned universities and great popu- 
lous counties contending; men of, that 
sublime character described by the poet, 
whom 
“ Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
~ Non vultus instantis tyrannl, 
Mente quatit solida.” 

men neither to be frowned into servility - 
nor huzzaed into faction; by the support 
of these men, and not, as had been falsely 
asserted, by the low arts of corruption, 
did the present minister stand. Should 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, by any 
strange fatality, become that weak, that 

wicked minister, he had been unjustly 
called; should he become, as he had been 
represented, careless of: the public good, 

attentive only to his private interest, a 

misleader of his sovereign, a corruptor 
of the parliament, an os ae of the 
people, his supporters would immediately 

ail him; but while, on the contrary, he 
saw him shaped supported by the most 
respectable characters in the House, it 
was to him as convincing a proof that he 
deserved their support and the confidence 
of the people at large, as it was of the. 
worth, the generosity, or the integrity, of 
a private character, whom he saw coun- 
tenanced and supported by the worthy, 
the generous, and the just. 

Mr. Byng rose, he said, to give a plain 
and blunt answer to the question which 
had been put to him by the noble lord. 
As a political “¢ muster-master,” he would 
inform the noble lord, that such was hig 
Opinion of the power of the minister in 
the House, that he never had it in his 
power to make a doubt of the isgue of 
any question. He could always speak . 
with tolerable certainty of the numbers 
which the minister could command, and 
he had the daily misfortune to see that 
those numbers were sufficient to over- 

ower all the independent votes in that 

ouse. He would tell him farther, as a 
political muster-master, as he was pleased 
to term him, that with so much safety 
could the minister presume to command 
the votes of gentlemen, that he sent in 
difficult cases his peremptory mandates ; 
and, when the issue oF a debate was 
doubtful, what were the arts, and what 
the industry of his creatures to collect 
his bands from the coffee-houses, to make 
them leave their dinners and their bottle, 
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and come staggering into the House to 
decide on the tate of their country: the 
noble lord was a young member, but be- 
. fore he had much longer continued an in- 
dividual of the phalanx which he had 
chosen to join, he would have opportuni- 
ties of seeing the true nature of the mi- 
nisterial influence, which he now so warmly 
praised, though perhaps his own inde- 
endence might secure him from feeling 
its insolence. With regard to the present 
motion, though he knew it to be a proper 
and salutary measure, and though he sin- 
cerely believed that a majority of the 
House entertained in their hearts the same 
inion of it, yet he already foresaw plainly 
that it would be lost: if, however, he 
should be mistaken; if, for once, the 
virtue and the duty of the House should 
be superior to the corruption and de- 
pendence, he would cheerfully confess his 
error, resign the office of political muster- 
“Master, and agree with the noble lord that 
he could not anticipate the fate of any 
uestion: he sincerely wished that the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, would for 
ence suffer the event for the sake of the 
consequence. He said, the noble lord 
might well put his other question, relative 
to the number of grooms of the bed- 
chamber in parliament, triumphantly, be- 
cause the noble lord could not but be 
aware, that the number of grooms of the 
bed-chamber was different at present from 
what it was in sir Robert Walpole’s time. 
He concurred in opinion with his hon. 
friend (sir H. Mann) that the matters 
pas for by the petitioners ought to 
ve originated in that House, but what 
reason had the people to expect, that 
any thing really essential to their interests 
would be proposed in a place where the 
influence of the crown bore down all be- 
fore it, and the minister carried every 
thing by his majorities? How that influ- 
ence and those majorities were acquired 
the House was not ignorant; the public 
were not in the dark; the late loan had 
opened their eyes, and they saw that they 
were represented by men who preferred 
their interest to their duty, and who sub- 
mitted to the ignominy of participating 
in the plunder of their country. The 
hon. gentleman called to the recollection 
of the House, many of the important 
facts relating to the management of the 
loan, and the distribution of it among the 
friends of the minister, that he had before 
brought to their knowledge. They saw 
many avowedly upon the list, but those 
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they thought infinitely more honest and 
upright than those who skulked in the 
dark. The people knew all this. They 
knew they had nothing to hope from the 
noble lord in -the blue ribbon, and there- 
fore they came to parliament of themselves; 
and in a true constitutional manner called 
upon that House to do its duty; the fate 
of the motion would convince the people 
without doors, whether parliament was so 
lost to all sense of shame, as when ex- 
presssly called upon so to do, to refuse 
opening their eyes to matters of the most 
serious nature, and to which that House 
had been wilfully blind for some time 
past. An hon. gentleman had said, the 
petition ought not to be attended to, be- 
cause it was signed by so few persons as $2 
in number: Good God! did the merits of 
the petition depend on the number of per- 
sons who signed it? Every gentleman pre- 
sent knew, that the facts stated in the peti- 
tion,and the question of their truth or false- 
hood, were the sole objects and the sole 
aaa to be examined and determined. 

ut such an argument was scarcely worth 
an answer. Last year the argument of 
objection was, that the petitions were too 
many, and the subscribers too numerous ; 
now a single petition was sent to the House, 
and that signed by 32 persons only, the 
argument was, that the subscribers were 
too few. It was a proof to what miserable 
resources the other side of the House were 
driven when the minister and his friends 
wished to get rid of a matter, the truth 
and importance of which they could not 
deny, but which nevertheless they dared 
not meet. 

Mr. Courtenay said, as the hon. gentle- 
man had reverted to the old subject of the 
loan, he was happy to find he exempted 
those members from the severity of his 
censure, whose names stood fairly ang 
openly on the list of subscribers. As he 
had the honour of being a native of a 
country, where weak nerves and an unbe- 
coming modesty were not epidemic ma- 
ladies, his name had appeared conspicuous 
on that Jist; and the only concern it gave 
him, was, that it stood opposite to a small 
sum. The hon. gentleman had also at- 
tempted to prove that a majority of the 
frreholders of England had approved of 
the petition now on the table; but his 
mode of demonstrating it seemed a little 
extraordinary, as it was not adverting to 
the names of those who had actually 
signed it, but to those who had not; & 
species of logic by which it was easy to 
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prove any thing. As to what fell from 
another hon. gentleman, that we had lost 
the empire of the sea; he should only 
observe, that the triumphant relief of 
Gibraltar, and setting the combined force 
of France and Spain at defiance, seemed 
rather to invalidate his assertion; espe- 
cially as the only proof he adduced of 
this our degraded situation, was the em- 
peror’s packet-boat with the imperial flag, 
taking in passengers at Margate, and 
landing them at Ostend. 

But to come to the question. Many of 
the associated cities and counties, which 
sent up deliberating delegates last year, 
had now declined sending up permcniug 
ones; a conduct which seemed to sanctify 
and confirm what the friends of govern- 
ment advanced last year, that when the 
time of the general election was over, and 
the secret views of influencing persons 
were at an end, the real motive of promot- 
ing those petitions would be then disclos- 
ed, and the prayer of them be no longer 
urged with peremptoriness and importu- 
nity. No man could entertain a higher 
opinion of the people than he did; if, by 
the people, both sides of the House meant 
the same thing; for, according to his idea, 
the great and respectable ae of the 
people were those of the middle rank; 
men who were neither rendered daring by 
ambition, nor desperate by necessity ; 
men who did not want such Roman pro- 
vocatives to public spirit, as dumi inoma— 
Joris as pete the gentry and inde- 
pendent yeomanry of England consti- 
tuted that respectable body; men who 
had no interest distinct from the hap- 
piness and prosperity of their country ; 
they were the true props; they were 
the stay; they were the sheet anchor of 
the constitution. In that invaluable body 
of men resided the true spirit, the virtue, 
the nerve, the active energy, of Britain. 
Their minds were firm ; their understand- 
ing manly; they knew that the best mini- 
ster might be calumniated, and even his 
virtues refracted through the false and 
Imposing medium of a distorting and insi- 
dious eloquence. But they were not to 
be duped by sophistry, or imposed on by 
@ twist of ingenuity ; a distortion of rea- 
son and ion of common sense. A 
pure and spotless character, unsullied ho- 
nour, and unimpeached integrity, (quali- 
ties not always inherent in a minister!) 
were still some recommendation to their 
favour ; and, as they had not been initiated 
in Dr. Mandeville’s school of philosophy, 
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they did not believe that private vice could 


be a public benefit ; and therefore did not 


maintain the converse of the | it per 
that private virtue could be a detriment to 
the public. But nothing was too difficult 
for the subtle genius and paradoxical in- 
genuity of some gentlemen; if they ar- | 
gued on the other side of the question, we 
should be told that accepting a place -was 
giving the strongest test of a firm attach- 
ment to our invaluable rights and liberties ; 
for, as the influence of the crown neces- 
sarily originated in the freedom of the 
constitution, every person, who enjoyed 
an honourable and lucrative | situation 
under government, was more peculiarly 
reserve the purity and 
energy of that free and excellent system, 
which rendered that influence indispen- 
sably necessary. He then-observed, that 
this respectable body of men would al- 
ways support the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, whilst he continued to act with 
wisdom, decision, and integrity ; they saw 
the necessity of carrying on the war against 
America, as the allies of France, in confe- 
deracy with the House of Bourbon, to an- 
nihilate the power of Britain. They ap-. 
proved and applauded the spirit of ‘the 
noble lord in chastising the perfidy,.inso- 
lence, and ingratitude, of Holland; for 
they inherited the spirit of their ancestors, 


‘and still thought, that to submit to monar- 


chies, however great and splendid, would 
be an abject and base humiliation of the 
imperial pride and dignity of Britain; but 
to submit to a Dutch degenerate republic, 
this indeed would be a new species of de- 
gradation, which never yet having had any 
existence in the annals of this country, no 
epithet ignominious enough had been in- 
vented in the English language. 

. He then asked, whether it might not 
reasonably be presumed, that this valuable: 
body of the community, which he had at- 
tempted to discriminate and define, on 
seeing the dreadful consequences of an, 
association, formed, no doubt, from a lau- 
dable zeal to sufport the true interest of 
the Protestant religion, did not choose to 
give the least encouragement to the re- 
vival of such a flaming spirit ; for, he said, 
there existed another class of men, who 
often falsely and impudently assumed the 
name of the people ; meni composed of the 
profligate, the idle, and the abandoned, 
who were ever ready to break out into 
acts of riot and outrage, and who were 
easily worked up into faction, or inflamed 
into sedition, by the popular breath of 
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every turbulent demagogue, as he had 
seen the stagnant and putrid waters of a 
marsh kindled into a blaze by a lighted 
newspaper. He declared, he meant no 
reflection on the delegates, whom he es- 
teemed and respected; they, he was con- 
vinced, would scorn the assistance, and 
disdain to court popularity among this re- 
probate part of society. The committees, 
their constituents, were instituted for more 
Jaudable puposes; they might be consi- 
dered as self-erected political hand-posts, 
planted over the country, to point out to 
the people the part they were to pursue, 
*¢ Along the cool sequester'd vale of life, 

To keep the noiseless tenor of their way.” 

In other respects, too, they did great and 
essential service to their country; the 
intercepted the noxious steams whic 
flowed from their body-politic, in a very 
sensible perspiration, sad condensed the 
vapour, which descended on the table of 
the House, inaharmless shower of petitions, 
remonstrances, and projects for reforma- 
tion. From such political manufacturers, 
we might rationally expect a new and 
splendid edition of Magna Charta, stamped 
on pro patria paper, and worked up from 
the rags of the community. They elicit 
the latent sparks of virtue and patriotism, 
from a part of the commonalty, where 
mone was ever expected to be found, as an 
electric machine extracted fire from a 
dunghill. 

e added, that he entertained the high- 
est opinion of the conduct, views, and 
principles of the rida rr no man la- 
mented more than he did their banishment 
from Guildhall; but he consoled himself 
by reflecting, that it was an honourable 
species of ostracism, by which the com- 
mon council of London proudly and am- 
bitiously affected to imitate the conduct 
of the celebrated citizens of Athens: their 
characters, too, he held in the highest ve- 
neration : , 


Their wise Divan the best companions grace, 
Chiefs out of war, and members out of place ; 
Who fondly mingle in their hope-fill’d bowl, 
‘The feast of reason, and the flow of soal ; 

Ev’n he, whose light'ning pierc'd rebellion's lines 
For reformation, forms their great designs.” 


To them we are indebted for many excel- 
lent projects to restore and renovate the 
constitution ; annual parliaments among 
the rest; for as all power originated from 
the people, by shortening the existence of 
parliament (for their political sins), they 
would be rendered more humble and de- 
pendent on their creators, and become a 
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shining, but transient, emanation from 
them ; be directed by every popular blast, 
and turn, like a smoke-jack, by the breath 
of the people .. 

He paid, he made no doubt, but that 
their reiterated, though hitherto disap- 
pointed, attempts, to diminish the influence 
of the crown, sprung from the purest and 
most disinterested motives. It also gave 
him an opportunity, which he would cor- 
dially embrace, of obviating an illiberal 
and invidious reflection, which had been 
often thrown out in the public prints and 
in private conversation, as if some people 
did not receive the news of our victories 
or defeats with all that joyful exultation, 
or sorrowful dejection, which might be exe 

cted from Englishmen! But this pro- 

lem might be easily solved; for as the 
dangerous influence of the crown would 
be increased by our victories, but dimi- 
nished by our defeats, it was perfectly 
consistent with the gentry alluded to, to 
hope for the improvement of the consti- 
tution, and the extinction of corruption, 
by the ruin of the empire; and on this 
enlarged and liberal principle, men of the 
most sublime minds and refined and exalt- 
ed virtue might derive unspeakable conso- 
lation from the misfortunes of their coune 
try. For instance, the conquest of the 
Carnatic, by Hyder Ally, might enforce a 
reform in the King’s kitchen; the loss of 
our provinces in America, might occasion 
the dismission of a lord of the bed-cham- 
ber, a comptroller of the household, or a 
clerk of the pantry; and who was there 
dull enough not to perceive that such tri- 
vial calamities were amply compensated 
by such great, solid, and substantial bene- 
fits! He added, that he thought it right to 
speak thus seriously, as he found senti- 
mental comedy was most agreeable to some 
particular aoe taste, especially as 
something ludicrous, which had inadver- 
tently fallen from him on former occasions, 
had given undesigned offence. He con- 
cluded, by expressing his strong disap- 
probation of the motion. 
. Mr. 7. Townshend commented on the 
arguments and language of the gentleman 
who spoke last. The evity with which he 
treated every question of the most serious 
nature, mi at agreeable to ministers, 
as the withed to throw all public virtue 
into ridicule; but it could neither give 
them respect with the people, nor charac- 
ter with arial These were the mean 
resources of profligacy and impotence, ‘and 
they merited no other regard, either in that 
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House, or in any other place, than con- 
tempt. He observed, that it was the art- 
ful contrivance of the present day, to coin 
the word ‘ delegate,’ and introduce it by 
force into the question as an argument for 
rejecting it. The petition did not come 
from delegates; it came from freeholders ; 
and in no other light could it be assumed 
or debated. 

Mr. Powys said, had the petition been 
signed by any persons, assuming the cha- 
_ racters of delegates, he certainly should 
have opposed it. It did not profess to 
come from the subscribers as delegates, but 
as freeholders, therefore, he thought it 
ought to go to a committee. 

ir H. Hoghton thought the inconsider- 
able number of persons who had signed 
the petition no objection to it; they were 
as well entitled to the consideration of that 
House as a larger number; he had other 
objections tothe petition. He paid sir G. 
Savile many high compliments, but could 
not agree with him in regard to the mo- 
tion. 7 

Mr. Holle stated his approbation of the 
subject matter of the petition, and his zeal 
to support the right of petitioning, but he 
wholly disapproved of associations and 
committees without doors, to watch and 
controul parliament. He thought them 
neither legal nor constitutional; and: as he 
considered the present petition as coming 
from acommittee of delegates, though the 
gentlemen had not signed it in that cha- 
racter, he should oppose the motion. He 
remembered to have had it as an opinion 
from a lawyer, that an association, for the 
preservation of the game, and for the pur- 
pose of ing the game laws into exe- 
cution, was illegal. 

Sir F. Basset spoke against the motion. 
He stated, that a late meeting, held in the 
county of Devon, for the purpose of ap- 
pointing delegates, was very thinly attend- 
ed, there not having been above 20 per- 
sons present, although there were 13,000 
freeholders in the county. He said far- 
ther, that three persons were chosen dele- 
gates, and only twu of the three had signed 
the present petition ; he concluded, there- 
fore, that the third did not approve of it. 

Sir George Yonge said, the hon. baronet 
was mistaken, the county-meeting of Devon 
had been very large and respectable, as he 
could witness, With regard to the three 
delegates, he was the third that had not 
signed it; and the reason was, he hap- 
pened to be 270 miles from London when 


it was signed, but he fully approved of the 
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contents; and, if the forms of the House 
would have admitted of it, was ready to 
sign it even then. Sir George went into 
an argument on the powerful influence of 
the crown, and said it was almost irresist- 
able; even the Jargest fortunes did not 
secure independency ; the first men of the 
first estates in the kingdom could not help 
bowing to the minister, and’ attaching 
themselves to government. 

Mr. Martin supported the motion, and 
arraigned the last parliament, as.a parlia- 
ment, assembled rather for the purposes 
of individual traffic than with a general 
desire to propose measures likely to pro- 
mote the welfare of the state and the hap- 

iness of the people. They looked more 
ike men following a trade in that House, 
or a lucrative office, than like men doing 
their duty to their constituents. This he 
was at liberty to observe of late parlia- 
ments; for, to be sure, nothing could be 
said of the present parliament but what 
was praise-worthy! He then read an ex- 
tract from Hume’s Essay:, on the Coali- 
tion of Parties, and recommended the ideas 
therein contained to the consideration of 
the House. | | j 

Mr. Harrison began with saying, that 
they had then before them, the aggregate 
petition of a considerable part of the people 
of England, praying for a reformation and 
retrenchment in the public expenditure. 
He must confess, that he did not doubt 
but it would meet with the same fate that 
every other request of the people had of 
late experienced in that House ; which, so 
far from tending in the Jeast to promote 
any steps towards redressing the objects 
of their complaint, seemed only more 
strongly to have fixed the resolution of 
administration to shut every door of in- 
quiry that might be the means of bringing 
to light that baneful course of influence 
and corruption, which had so long hood 
winked the senses of that House, till it had 
led this country to the verge of that awful 
precipice on the brink of which it now 
stood. It had of late been the constant 
language of one side of the House, either 
to represent the petitions of the people in 
the most contemptuous light, as the voice 
of an ignorant and deluded multitude, led 
away by the factious and discontented 
spirit of their superiors; or, if -thev 
deigned to consider them in a more serious 
point of view, they were to be represented 
as the ebullitions of a republican spirit; 2 
spirit dangerous to the constitution, and 
which ought to be resisted. . Upon this 
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principle, said he, we have seen every 
proposition, tending to any reformation, 
uniformly rejected in this House. We 
have not only seen the same shameful 
waste of the public treasure continued, 
but we have seen the enormity of profusion, 
extended in the instance of the present 
loan, beyond what has ever been known 
in this or any other kingdom. That unre- 
strained power, which ministers have as- 
sumed over the public purse, is a matter 
so ruinous in itself, so big with national 
calamity in its operations, that whether 
we may be ready, or whether it may be a 
proper time for such exertions, I will not 
say ; but it is an assumed, unconstitutional 
ower, that must and will be restrained. 
t is so totally subversive of the very 
essence of this constitution that a continu- 
“ance of it is even worse than despotism 
_ itself. He then observed, that ministers 
had, with their usual subtilty, endeavoured 
to subvert the object of the present motion, 
that of a national reform, under pretence 
.of disapproving of the means by which the 
application had come before that House. 
‘But that, with all the art they had used, 
they could only make it the petition of par- 
ticular freeholders, appointed by petition- 
ing counties, to address that House, to 
call to their recollection the former peti- 
tions which then lay mouldering, as useless 
Jumber on their table. But, said he, as 
the objects of those complaints are not 
only uoredressed, but even the enormit 
of the grievances complained of tended 
we ought to consider them as now before 
us, in their fullest force, claiming that re- 
gard and attention, which we, as the re- 
presentatives of the people, cannot refuse 
without betraying that trust which is re- 
posed in us. They have a right to demand 
that their petition should be taken into 
consideration; and, when it comes before 
a committee of this. House, if the objects, 
of their complaints are found to be ill- 
grounded, or not to exist, that is the proper 
time to treat the petition as frivolous and 
nugatory. But to reject it unheard, could 
only be considered as a mean subterfuge 
to reject every petition of the people, which 
did not come backed with the compulsive 
authority which the Irish took care theirs 
should come backed with; an authority 
which might extort that from their fears 
which would be withheld from every other 
more laudable motive. But, for heaven’s 
sake, let ministers reflect on the conse- 
quences of their conduct; let them not 
wantonly sport too far with the distresses 
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and complaints of the people at large; 
but let some ideas, ecadiag towards re- 
lieving and satisfying the minds of the 
people, be brought forward by the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, 
since it was thought right uniformly to 
reject every petition of that tendency 
which came from this. 

Mr. Sawbridge said, in consequence of 
the frequent attacks which had that day 
been rade on the character of a delegate, 
he acknowledged he was a delegate, and 
defied those, who imputed a species. of 
criminality to that character, to come for- 
ward and avow their intention to prosecute 
him. If he had acted illegally he was 
anftnable to the laws of his country. If, 
on the other hand, the charge of crimi- 
nality was only urged to defeat the peti- 
tion, and to discredit the promoters of it, 
it was a paltry subterfuge, to evade, by 
pended threats and parliamentary chi- 
cane, what its enemies were conscious 
they were unable to meet in any other 
manner. Those, who signed the present 
petition, appeared before that House 
merely as freeholders. It was not there- 
fore competent for the House itself, or 
any individual who composed it, to con- 
sider them in any other light but what the 
public act itself imported; namely, peti- 


-tioners, seeking national redress for them- 


selves and their brother freeholders and 
citizens, and the nation,at large. What 
the same men may have transacted with- 
out the walls, the House had not, nor 
could, take the least cognisance of. They 
might or might not have acted imprudent- 
ly, illegally, or improperly, in their dele- 
gated capacity. Wasthere any proof that 
they had?. If there was not, nor any. 
charge in being, the petition and the pe- 
titioners stood on grounds totally foreign 
to the arguments urged against either. It 
might hereafter be a proper object of in- 
quiry, or it might not; the only point 
under the consideration of the House, was, 
merely the allegations contained in the 
petition ; if they were unfounded, or ought 
not to be attended to, then the parties 
might come fairly and directly to issue. 
Every other matter, relative to the con- 
duct of the petitioners, was extraneous.— 
For his part, he was of opinion, that the 
epee who acted in the character of 
elegates, had acted legally. He pre- 
sumed, the right of petitioning would not 
be denied; if so, most clearly the right 
included the means of attaining the object 
in a legal and constitutional manner: in- 
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deed, the right to associate, to appoint 
committees, and to choose certain persons, 
and delegate the powers of a greater body 
to a smaller or select one, was, he be- 
lieved, of the very essence of large popular 
bodies. If they hada right to assemble, 
for the purpose of petitioning, they had a 
right to petition; and, if to petition, to 
devise the most proper means to give 
that petition effect. It was usual in all 
meetings of the kind, for promoting a re- 
dress of grievances, or for effecting a good, 
. Or averting a public evil, to form commit- 
tees; for those committees to associate 
with others, standing in the same predica- 
ment, and interested in common respect- 
ing the desired event. As the power in 
the first instance was made to devolve on 
a smaller number, that selection eould 
again delegate the power, thus entrusted, 
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House, thereby intending to surprise par- 
liament. That they were truly acting as 
delegates seemed clear; they did not 
deny that every subscriber to that petition 
possessed that character. As freeholders 
they were represented in parliament, and 
might have had their alleged grievances 
laid before the House, in constitutional 
form, by their respective representatives. 
Ten of those, wh signed the petition, 
were members of the House. Acting as 
individuals, why did they not rise in their 
places, and move for leave to bring in bills 
of the same import with the subject mat- 
ter of the petition, if they. did not wish to 
act, and were not truly acting as dele- 
gates? Besides, it appeared from the in- 
strument of deputation to the delegates 
from the county of York, that the object 
of those instructions, and of the petition 


with the consent of those who originally | before the House, were precisely the same, 


delegated it; so that whether the power 
was exercised by 3, 5, 100, or 1,000, it 


and expressed almost in the same words. 
In short, it was clear that they put on a 


was still the same, though the mode of: mask to that House, and, pulling it off, or 


exercising it might be changed for greater 
convenience. He ever understood, that 
all bodies of men, retaining certain in- 
herent powers, or rights, could delegate 
the exercise of them under no other re- 
striction but that of the consent of the 
principals, or collective body. It was 
justified in the most familiar intercourses 


looking from behind the vizor to their, 
constituents, they might, if they prevailed, 
inform them that they had got their busi- 
ness done as delegates. That the charac- 
ter, in which they truly acted, was illegal 
and unconstitutional was almost self-evi- 
dent ; for what did these delegates pretend 
to be but representatives of counties? 


of life, as well as in the higher and more | Their instruments of instruction, their 
important; and he was persuaded, that! pretended elcctions, the different disputes 


this doctrine would be found to be univer- | 
sally true, where the exception was not ; 


which had arisen in the course of the pre- 
sent debate, about the unanimity or ma- 


created by an abuse of the powers thus. jority with which petitions were carricd, 
delegated. On the whole, whether the ' or delegates named, proved it. For his 


conduct of the delegates was or was not 


justifiable and legal, was of very l:ttle con- 
If they : 


sequence in the present debate. 
had acted illegally, the law was open; if 


part, he knew of no constitutional or Jegal 
representatives of counties except the 
members of that House. In law there 
were noneknown. Every other pretended 


they had not, every argument or objec- | representative must, of course, be an ille- 


tion, raised on that pretence, must totally | 
i by what legal authority were these meet- 


fail for want of support. 

Mr. Alezander Murray (Solicitor-Ge- 
neral of Scotland) was of opinion, that 
the petition ought not to be committed, 
but -rejected by the friends of government 


gal and unconstitutional one. Besides, 
ings called? What were the qualifications 
of the voters? Might not the meeting be. 
composed of banditti, and be truly a mob, 
such as those miscreants who had so lately 


and of order, with some farther mark of filled this city with terror and dismay? If 


disapprobation. It appeared to him dan- 
gerous, improper, and unconstitutional, to 
give any countenance to the petition; dan- 
gerous, as tending to revive the drooping 
spirit of association; improper and uncon- 
stitutional on account of the persons from 
whom it proceeded; who, possessed of an 
iUegal and unconstitutiona] denomination, 
were really and truly acting in that capa- 
city, whilst they held forth another to the 
( VOL. XXII. ] 


|they differed, how was the right of the 


delegates to be decided? Could it be 
done in Westminster-hall ? Was there any 
constitutional court or committee to take 
cognisance of it?, Suppose that those de- 
legates had not been turned out of Guild- 
hall, but had been seated there, in all the 
pomp they meant to assume, could a right 
to a seat there have been decided in any 
other way than by the sword? Where 
[M] 
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was the right of such a set of men to as- 
sume judicial powers on such an occasion ? 
Where lay their right to meet and deli- 
berate on matters of state or redress of 
grievances? For their commissions were 
not like those of agents, simply to present 
petilions; they were to meet, concert, and 
deliberate, as a body politic, and that, too, 
on matters of state, not on private busi- 
ness. The Declaration of Rights, that 
second Magna Charta of England, stated, 
that for the redress of all grievances, and 
for the amending, strengthening, and pre- 
serving, of the laws, parliament ought to 
meet frequently; plainly implying, that 
no other body of men, in a delegated ca- 
pacity, had a right to meet, to deliberate, 
and to treat of such subjects. It had been 
’ said, that the petition must be committed, 
because the petitioners had also the cha- 
racter of freeholders in them; and _be- 
cause the petition had already been re- 
ceived. For his part, he could not feel 
the force of the observation: the charac- 
ter of freeholders was, on this occasion, 
used as a disguise, as a cover to another, 
under which they truly acted, and, with- 
out doors, wished to be understood to act. 
. And as to the petition having been al- 
ready received, if he had known the facts, 
as they-now appeared, he should have 
moved to have it thrown over the bar; 
and for the same reason, which would 
have induced him to propose this, he 
held himself at perfect liberty to vote 
against its commitment.—As to the se- 
cond ground of his opinion, the danger 
arising to the state, from the encou- 
ragement of associations, it required 
but little acquaintance with history to 
feel the force of that objection. The 
League in France, founded on specious 
pretences, proved the danger of such asso- 
ciations, It had involved that country io 
a horrid scene of bloodshed, violence, and 
outrage; had shaken the throne, had 
convulsed the nation, had well nigh over- 
turned the constitution, and deprived the 
legal successor, Henry 4, of his just right 
to that kingdom. It was needless to enter 
into the league of the Fronde in the 
same kingdom. We had fatal proofs, in 
our own country, of the danger of such 
associations. e Solemn League and 
Covenant, in the northern part of it, was 
truly the origin of the civil wars. Had 
Henry 3, of France, repressed the league, 
first formed in Picardy, that of the Six- 
teen of Paris would never have taken 
place, nor would the league have become 
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aaa in that unhappy and distracted 
ingdom. Had the government in Scot- 
land repressed the Solemn League and 
Covenant in the country, or the illegally 
delegated meetings at Edinburgh, this 
nation might have escaped the horrors of 
civil war. It was therefore the duty of 
parliament, by those efforts which were in 
their power, to avert such dangers; to— 
suppress associations, by preventing their 
resolutions and views from taking effect, 
whatever disguise they assumed; and the 
present petition certainly came in a most 
questionable shape. It became the House 
to oppose its commitment; and in place 
of wasting time, in the present crisis, upon 
subjects already discussed, or upon other 
dangerous theoretical questions, for such 
were intended to be brought before it, as 
appeared from the York instructions, it 
became the House to unite-firmly in con- 
certing measures to oppose the designs of 
our open and avowed foes, whether con- 
sisting of rebellious subjects, natural 
enemies, or treacherous allies. It had 
been said, that these measures were pro- 
moted by many good and respectable men ; 
but this argument called upon the House 
more particularly to express their disap- 
probation of such illegal and. unconstitu- 
tional acts. It was of the greatest conse- 
quence to prevent good men from. being. 
misled. He sincerely believed, that the 
intentions of the present associators were 
good; but it had often happened that 
good men, associating for a good purpose, 
had been imperceptibly led to mix with 
others, seemingly engaged in the same 
cause, but whose views were different. 
Associations therefore held out a possibi- 
lity of great national mischief, and, unless 
in the last extremity, ought never to be 
adopted nor suffered. : 
Lord Maitland made an able reply, in 
which he happily blended much warmth 
and energy with much argument and ele- 
gance. ‘The noble lord said, he could not 
sit patiently and hear the doctrines which 
the learned gentlemen had chosen to bring 
forward in that House. They were such, 
he trusted, as would never be suffered to 
a without indignation. They were 
ostile to the foundations of British free. 
dom, and as contrary to the laws as they 
were to the constitution of England. 
They were doctrines, indeed, which a 
crown-lawyer, in his improvident zeal, 
might be brought to hazard; but which, 
as a constitutional lawyer, he could never 
be able to support. His lordsbip declar« 
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ed, that associations and delegations were 
not only strictly legal, but in some. cir- 
cumstances highly expedient; and however 
fond a certain description of gentlemen 
might be to throw out aspersions against 
them in that House, yet he firmly believed 
that that House would never presume to 
come to a resolution of censure on asso- 
-ciations as either illegal or improper. If 
-ever they did, it would be in a day of for- 
getfulness as well as of corruption; when 
they had either forgot or did not choose 
to remember that it was to the salutary 
and blessed effects of association that they 
were a House at all, and that the country 
enjoyed the protection of a popular assem- 
bly. When they did not recollect their 
origin he was afraid tl.ey would forget 
their duty ; and he would no longer look 
-for a virtuous discharge of their trust than 
while they remembered with gratitude 
‘and enthusiasm the noble efforts of their 
‘ancestors; who, in a day of regal ty- 
ranny, associated for national deliverance. 
His lordship contended, that every thing 
we enjoyed as freemen, and our dignity 
as a people, were derived from associa- 
tions. In the just and sober contest 
with Charles 1, the means which brought 
about the Revolution, in short, every sin- 
gle step which had either been the means 
of defending our rights in the first in- 
stance, or securing them after, had been 
effécted by associations. 
It was to associations and combinations 
of men, associated and combined for a 
good purpose, that we owed all we now 
possessed. To those we were indebted 
for the compact of Magna Charta, for the 
. Revolution, for the Hanover tamily; in 
short, for every thing we could boast of ; 
and he had the strongest reason to believe, 
from the temper, disposition, and appa- 
‘rent views of those in power, that if the 
committees and associations had been 
either unconstitutional or illegal, those 
-who had the will, if they had the autho- 
rity, would have long since gratified at 
once the wish to punish with the eager 
desire to suppress. They would have 
commenced a legal attack on those who 
acted as delegates, a sort of war which 
Ministers were much more inclined to 
‘pursue with eagerness than a war against 
the natural enemies of the country. . But 
they knew them to be legal, and they 
knew that delegations were as well known 
‘to the constitution as any other popular 
privilege. It wasa practice fortunately 
-introduced, by which the desires of multi- 
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tudes might be forwdrded and carried into 
execution, ‘There was not a petition pre- 
sented to that Hlouse, even for tiie regu- 
lation of a turnpike Bill, but there were 
some men dclegated from the vicinity of 
the place where the Bill was to opcrate, 
to manage their application to-parliament, 


and take care that their interests should 


not suffer for want of knowledge or for 
want of will. Did it ever come into the 
heads of men to say, that such delegations 
were illegal, or that they were not known 
in the constitution? There was not a 
privilege of the people, which had been 
exercised with more frequency, and from 
an earlier period of our history, than this. 
It was coeval with the establishment of 
our system, and had been exerted with 
success in a thousand imstances. But was 
it from ministers that the argument against 
delegation had proceeded? Was it from 
the Treasury-bench that the doctrine had 
come of their being unconstitutional and 
dangerous? What! from that bench, and 
from those men who had but the year 
before delegated the best rights of that 
House, not to a part of their own body, 
but to a set of men as much aliens to 
parliament as foreigners were aliens to 
Britain? It surely did not become men, 
who had stretched the power of delega- 
tion to an extent so much beyond all pre- 
cedent, now to censure a sober and legal 
exercise of that privilege.. 

The arguments of the learned gentle- 
man were truly singular. He had drawn 
arguments against associationsfrom France, — 
and had contended, that, because they 
were dangerous to that government they 
were improper in this, Good God! into 


‘what puerilities would not the zeal of . 


arty lead even learned men! What must 
be the weakness, or what the obliquity of 
that comparison which sought an analogy 
between a kingdom of slavery and a king- 
dom of freedom, and which endeavoured 
to make the same policy applicable to 
both. In one of the provincial parliaments 
of France, the learned gentleman would 
have recommended himself not only by 
his oratory, but also by his law; his 
doctrines would have been agrceable ~ 
to the constitution, as well as to the mo 
narch, and he would have secured popu- 
larity «while he cultivated interest. But 
there was a happy difference in the plan 
of the two governments, which made the 
policy inimical to the one which was ap- 
plicable to the other; and the Jearned 
gentleman would find that very little re- 
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spect would be paid to the authority of 
his precedent, even by those who might 
be inclined to relish the accomplishment of 
his doctrine. The learned gentleman had 
been equally unfortunate in his precedent 
from Scotland; when that unhappy coun- 
try was under the dominion of an unset- 
tied government, torn by feudal tyranny, 
and by contradictory oppressions, in such 
‘a crisis it was not to be wondered if the 
efforts of the people should be unconsti- 
tutional, and if they endeavoured to grasp at 
deliverance by irregular means. ‘The no- 
ble lord therefore found no resemblance in 
these precedents ; and, consequently, no 
conclusion could be drawn Aca them. 
He maintained the propriety of the peti- 
tion on the table by various arguments, 
and urged the duty incumbent upon the 
. House to give it a serious and deliberate 
considcration. , 

Sir William Dolben said, no man ap- 
proved of petitioning more than he did, 
in certain cases, and for the attainment of 
certain purposes. He was one of those 
who promoted, or at least approved of, 
the petition or instructions which came 
‘from the county where he resided, because 
‘he was persuaded that nothing could be 
more conducive to the great objects of the 
war than an economical and faithful ex- 
penditure of the public money. The 
general object of the petitions presented 
to the House last year was in part com- 
plicd with, or if not, was in a train leading 
to the proposedevent. The Commissioners’ 
Bill of last year, and which he understood, 
from what fell from the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon a few days since, was to be 
renewed, was directed to an enquiry into 
the receipt and issue of the public money ; 
and though the Commissioners’ report was 
not yet finally completcd, there was good 
ground to expect, from what they had 
already done, that very salutary conse- 
quences would be derived from their 
Iabours. In his opmion, the principal 
praver of the petition was already granted, 
as tar as it could be; it was thereture pre- 
mature to petition for the removal of a 
grievance which was acknowledged to be 
in a state of redress. Much had been 
e2id respecting the increased and increas- 
‘Ing influence of the crown. To him, it 
appeared, however, merely a matter of 
opinion, which operated variously on dif- 
ferent men. It must be acknowledged, 
that the influence of the crown became 
naturally augmented in a time of war; an 
wicrease of establishments, and of the ex- 
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penditure of public money, begat patron- 
age. The.question, nevertheless, was not 
whether the influence of the crown was 
increased, but whether it had increased in 
such a manner, to such an extent, and was 
so felt, as in the apprehension of the honest 
and independent of every party and de- 
scription of men in that House, and out 


‘of it, as to lay a foundation for just appre- 


hensions for the present and future secu- 
rity of public liberty. He was ready to 
say, that the influence alluded to was not 
so felt and acknowledged; or if it was, 
that he made no doubt but a majority 
would agree with him that night, that the 
proper means of reducing and confining it 
within constitutional bounds were not by 
appointing associations and delegates for 
the purpose of controling and over-awing 
the ee So long as the constitu- 
tion was preserved, redress could only be 
had from parliament: he should therefore 
sct ‘his face against any measure which 
went directly or indirectly to set up any 
power, liowever constituted, paramount 
to the constitution, the legislature, and 
the laws. os 

Mr. Fox now rose, and, in a speech of 
considerable length, adverted to every ar- 
gument that had been advanced in opposi- 
tion to the motion, with a power of argu- 
ment and eloquence peculiar to himself. 
He observed, that the arguments made 
use of by those who opposed the motion, 
were equally novel and unanswerable ; for 
no man knew how to meet them, they 
having assumed such a diversity of shapes 
and forms, and so many observations 
having fallen in the course of the debate, 
totally extraneous to the subject matter ; 
but which, by a curious species of logic, 
had been made to apply to the motion, 
and, in the apprehensions of those who 
made them, deemed to be decisive of the 
question, - 

It had been argued by some, said he, 
that the public money has been, and is 
faithfully, expended; by others, that 
the influence of the crown is not in- 
creased, and of course ought not to be 
diminished. By q third description, it 
is acknowledged, that economy is ne- 
cessary, and that the public expenditure 
may be improved; but that measures are 
now taken for that purpose, and our inter- 
ference is unnecessary. : Others again say, 
that the meeting of the delegates was ille- 
gal, and that those who composed it are 
punishable. It has been allowed, that the 
meeting might be innocent, byt it was the 
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conduct of the persons who associated 
which rendcred it criminal. Another 
description of persons say, that the present 
petition is premature, because the princi- 
pal object of redress is in the hands of the 
commissioners of accounts ; and above all, 
it has been warmly pressed, that the per- 
sons, whose names are signed to the peti- 
tion, come here in disguise, in the cha- 
‘racter or capacity of freeholders and citi- 
zens; whereas they are, in fact, delegates ; 
if delegates, their petition ought not to be 
sent to a committee of the whole House, 
-because they have usurped the rights of 
‘that House and the legislature at large : 
-if freeholders, they are too few in number 
to deserve the attention of that House ; 
and finaky, however few or insignificant, 
that they have transgressed an act of par- 
liament, because the petition is signed 
with more than twenty names. This, he 
said, was but an abridged state of that tor- 
‘rent of eloquence and reasoning which 
had that night been urged in the course of 
the debate. However unequal to the task, 
he would endeavour to give each of those 
objections a separate and distinct answer, 
and make such observations in proceeding 
as might suggest themselves to him, in 
reply to the very numerous miscellaneous 
remarks which were blended or connected 
with those arguments he had already enuy- 
merated. He would not undertake to 
answer them in the order they were urged, 
but would have recourse to his memory, 
merely as the points might arise in his 
mind. 
It was urged, with great seeming weight 
and studied plausibility, that tle petitioners 
-came to that House im disguise; for al- 
though they pretended to be the men 
they really were, namely, the freeholders 
and citizens of the places within which 
they were resident, they were in fact de- 
legates; therefore their prayer or petition 
was not to be entertained in that House. 
Why so? because they considered them- 
selves paramount to the House itself, and 
‘meditated the subversion of the constitu- 
tion. The proof was perfectly equal to 
‘the reasoning which accompanied it. The 
petitioners weredelegates, because, though 
the delegates meant and thought them- 
‘selves competent to control the legis- 
lature, the petitions did not, but prayed 
‘relief from their representatives in parlia- 
- ment. 
So far the proof of their being delegates 
was overturned. The committees, asso- 
-ciations, and delegates, wish the subversion 
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of the constitution, say those who argue 
in this stile; the petitioners, on the con- 
trary, acknowledged the sovereign and 
omnipotent power of parliament, and 
come to it for redress ; consequently their 
political principles are not the same: or- 
those who have charged the delegates 
with such tenets, -have purposely or igno- 
rantly misunderstood, or misrepresented 
them. [Besides the fallacy of this mode 
of argument, he would just point out the 
absurdity which it involved: tor if the ar- 
gument was a good one to-day, it was no 
less so yesterday. Why entertain the pe- 
tition at all; or, having entertained it, 
why object upon that ground? If the pe- 
titioners were delegates, and on that ac- 
count ought nat to be heard, th@ should 
have been told so in the first instance; for 
most clearly, if it was improper to refer 
the petition to a committee, it was equally 
so to receive it when first presented. 

The present petition was. precisely the 
same as many of those presented last 
year, and substantially the same with those 
upon which the House had come to the 
three resolutions, voted by a great and 
respectable majority of that House on the 
6th of April, 1780. The House then re- 
solved, what has now been controverted, 
or expressly denied, by almost every per- 
son who had spoken on the other side. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke last (sir 
W. Dolben) with whom he had the plea- 
sure of dividing on that night, said, the 
petition was premature; for the commis- 
sion. of accounts had been instituted in 
consequence of the petitions. Granting, 
for a minute, the fact and consequence to 
be true, surely the giving redress respect- 
ing the expenditure of public money, by 
no means came up to the prayer of the 
petitions, nor the resolution of the 6th of 
April last year; which -affirms, without 
reserve, ** that the influence of the crown 
had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished : nor with the conclud- 
ing resolution, which asserts, * that it is 
the duty of this House to provide an im- 
mediate and effectual redress of the 
grievances complained of in the said 
petitions.”” 

This argument, he acknowledged, only 
applied to such as voted for the resolutions 
of the 6th of April; while with those who 
were of opinion then of the impropriety of 
coming to that vote, and those who had 
since that period come into parliament, it 
was quite otherwise; but until the gentle- 
men then and now in parliament, who 
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voted with him on the 6th of April, pub- 

licly recanted, and assigned the motives 

for their change of sentiment, he had 

every good ground of persuasion that they 

would continue to mamtain their former 
inions. 

While he was on this part of the subject, 
he could nat avoid. taking some notice of 
what had fallen from anoble lord who spoke 
early (Fielding). It gave him pleasure to 
perceive a person of his rank, at so early 
a period of life, turn his attention to mat- 
ters of a public nature, and of public in- 
‘terest. He had another reason for being 
well pleased, as it gaye him an opportunity 
of informing the noble lord of some cir- 
cumstances which might have escaped his 
notice,@and consequently which might 
have Jed him to draw conclusions which 
‘were not founded. 

The noble lord laid it down as a matter 
_ not to be controverted, that the present 
minister and his measures were supported, 
not by the arts of corruption, not by the 
effect or operation of hopes and fears on 
different men’s minds, respecting place 
and emolument, but by a most respectable 
independent body of men of landed pro- 
perty, who supported government upon 
principle and conviction, namely, the 
-country gentlemen. No man had a 
higher respect or veneration for this des- 
‘cription of men than he had. He knew 
their value; he loved, he revered them. 
He was bound to them by sentiment as 
-well as opinion. People were always pre- 
judiced, as it were, in favour of those who 
thought and acted with them. He was 
‘bound to them by affection, and it was 
-with infinite pleasure he beheld, upon that 
memorable nicht, the 6th of April, that 
out of the whole body he missed but two 
or three who differed, le presumed, from 
their brethren, upon motives perfectly jus- 
tifiable in their origin. He had every rea- 
son to believe that they were actuated by 
-opinion, and not by servility. They might 
entertain an idea that the propositions 
were untrue, or the time unseasenable, for 
the reform; and, possessing those senti- 
ments, they were not wrong in avowing 
them. He made no doubt, let the event 
of the division be what it might, that he 
Should be accompanied by persons of this 
description into the lobby, by the whole 
body of country gentlemen, a few except- 
ed, who might continue with the minister 
upon principle. 

The noble lord’s idea was, however, a 
good one, nor was it without an intended 
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effect. On questions where the strength 
of both parties was nearly equal, a tew 
votes were valuable, dnd the importance 
given to certain persons who might wish 
to rank themselves with so respectable a 
body was patra s It soundcd well, atter 
arranging hoth sides of tle House under 
the bunners of party, to say that the ho- 
nest, independent, and truly respectable 
part of the House threw their weight into 
the scale of the minister, and made him 
successful. 7 

But he begged the noble lord to believe 
him that the case was exactly the reverse. 
It was the trained bands, under the well- 
known command of the muster-master-ge- 
neral, to borrow a term from his lordship, 
who carried every question in that House ; 
it was those who were in possession of 
great emoluments of pensions and ineffi- 
cient places: it was the contractors, whose 
profits within a single year amounted to 
almost a princely fortune; it was the sub- 
scribers to the loan; it was the man 
who could make thousands in. a morning, 
by writing his name, or being listed in 
the minister’s loan; it was these men who, 
in the midst of national misfortune and of 
public calamity, in the distress of a ruined 
commerce and of multiplied taxation, a 
depopulated kingdom, and a dismembered 
empire, were amassing fortunes by their 
servility, and growing rich by the support 
of measures which made other people pvor. 
These formed the motley groupe which 
the noble lord was pleased to honour with 
the appellation of country gentlemen: it 
was the men whose names were concealed 


in the minister’s list of the loan; as well 


as those whose * strength of nerves’’ em- 
boldened them to stand forward as the re- 
ceivers of eleven per cent. on the amount 
of their subscription. He was sorry that 
the hon. gentleman who spoke lately under 
the gallery (Mr. conmenay) had so much 
reason to complain that his part of the 
subscription was not larger. There was 
no man better entitled to it, for the mini- 
ster profited by the strength of those 
nerves which served him both as pastime 
and support. These were the men who 
decided every question in that House. 
Who could be surprised that the mus- 
ter-master-general should have proved so 
victorious in the course of his several par- 
liamentary campaigns? Whocould be sur- 
prised, for instance, that he should prove 
victorious that night, however improbable, 
considering the expected issue in a light 
merely abstracted, unless he should have 
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recourse to his memory? In that event he 
must recollect, that upon a loan of twelve 
millions, one million had been snatched 
out of the pockets of the public, to be de- 

ited—where? why, to be transferred 
into the pockets of this new description of 
country gentlemen; that only two days 
aco three millions and a half had been 
voted without account into the pockets of 
a few favourite contractors; and that 
twenty millions is the annual expenditure, 
the profits on which were regularly divid- 
ed among his friends and supporters. 

The use made of the name of the coun- 
try gentlemen by the noble lord, put him 
in mind of the glory obtained by the se- 
veral branches of the House of Bourbon: 
the prince of Condé, while a stripling, is 
made general of an army; he defeats his 
enemies, his fame blazes like a méteor; 
he is held forth as a great officer; and his 
military knowledge is said to be intuitive ; 
the blood of Bourbon is the cause of his 
success! But is this the real cause? No; 
is it not known that he is put at the head 
of an army, veteran, and disciplined, in- 
ured to arms; and that he owed it to the 
knowledge and experience of his oflicers, 
the bravery and military valour of his 
troops? Shall we, then, ascribe the victo- 
ries of a minister in parliament to the 


country gentleman? Shall we say that the 


most valuable, independent, and upright 
members of the community would contri- 
bute to their own and their country’s ruin? 
The idea is absurd. Every member of 
this House, who gives himself the trouble 
of attention, sees that it is not to the 
country gentleman, but to that formidable 
band of agents, contractors, pensioners, 
and dependents, to which the muster-mas- 
ter-general owes his success. These are 
the men, who, to raise a revenue, gave their 
sanction to the war with our colonies. No 
sooner had they done so than, actuated by 
timidity and irresolution, they abandoned 
first the revenue, and then the dominion ; 
nay, so unsteady was their conduct that 
they again changed their measures, and 
adopted that plan which has involved the 
country in ruin and distress. He would 
venture to affirm that there was hardly a 
member of this Huuse who would seriously 
maintain that America could be recovered 
by force of arms; even administration 
themselves from experience know it to be 
mmpossible. Could there be any reason, 
then, for the prosecution of a war which 
afforded no prospect of success? None, 
but in the mean and sordid motives of ava- 
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rice and self-interest, which evidently ac4 
tuate the minister and all that numerous. 
herd of placemen and pensioners who lived 
by his smiles, and were supported by his 
power. Was it to be supposed that a mi. 
nister influenced by such principles would 
abdicate his office? or that his adherents 
would abandon their interest? No; such 
apn event was rather to be hoped than ex- 
pected ; his safety depended on his conti. 
nuance in office, and the moment he re~ 
treated he was undone. The condition 
under which he acts was positive; it was 
detetmined that the wealth of this country 
should be dissipated, the blood of our 
fellow-citizens spilt—to what purpose ? 
merely to support his power and that of 
his adherents. : 

The hon. gentleman then endeavoured 
to shew the absurdity of the arguments 
made use of against his hon. friend’s mo- 
tion. Before he should descend to parti- 
culars, he thought proper to avow that he 
was a delegate; and although he had not 
petitioned as a delegate, he should not 
have come to that House for redress, if he 
had not acted in that capacity; the truth 
was, that he and several other gentlemen 


-were of opinion that the petition should. 


have been signed and presented by them 
as delegates, while others, equally per- 
suaded of the legality of the measure ob- 
jected to it for this reason; that although 
the propriety of presenting the petition 
was almost universally acknowledged ty 
the House, yet that of forming associations 
and appointing delegates was not. They 
were apprehensive that if the petitioners 
should come to parliament as delegates, 
their petition would lose some part of that 
support so necessary to give it success, as 
gentlemen were not perfectly agreed on 
the doctrine, and even good men might 
differ on a point depending upon opinion. 
On that ground he gave up his original 
intention out of deference to the opinion 
of those with whom he acted; not out of 
apprehension of danger: he was persuad- 
ed there could be none; though no law- 
yer, he understood it to be law, that what- 
ever rights he possessed as an individual 
he might delegate to another, if not re- 
strained by some positive law or restric- 
tive usage ; and that whatever powers he, 
as principal, could legally exercise, his 
substitute was equally entitled to the same. 

He could not help expressing his asto- 
nishment at what he had heard in the 
course of that evening; it was said, that 
acting asa delegate he could not come 
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forward as an individual, or being con-{ thirty-four names had appeared at the end - 
sidered as a delegate, the petition could | of it: and that even these had been pro- 
not be accepted. The former he pre-| cured by the artifices of a faction, whose 
sumed was out of the question; the latter | grivances were imaginary, but to whose 
had been frequently answered: the argu-| complaints there was no end; so that 
ment amounted to this, that because he | whatevcr way the argument was shaped, 
met, as a delegate from the citizens of | the answer was ready, that the object of 
Westminster, the delegates from _the | the petition might be defeated. Last year 
- county-meetings, he was not Charles| the petitioners were too numcrous and 
Fox, a citizen of, but a delegate from, the | formidable to be listened to; now they 
city of Westminster. This was surely | are too few and insignificant: oh! (say 
reasoning in a most extravagant manner. | some gentlemen) the malcontents are not 
He would demonstrate its absurdity by an | petitioners, they are delegates; if they 
allusion of a familiar kind, and which ,; were petitioners they would be worthy of 
would explain his sense of such a solemn | attention; but when last year they were 
mockery of common sense: should he call ' petitioners and not delegates, they afforded 
upon a person about business, and after | just cause of apprehension for the quiet 
announcing himself it should be answered, : and safety of the kingdom. The com- 
‘¢ [do not know you as Charles Fox; 1 | mencement of the troubles, in the reign 
know you only as one of the representa- | of Charles 1, had been resorted to in the 
tives for the city of Westminster; you | present case as a precedent: now how- 
may be Charles Fox, but if you are I can- | ever, when every pretence for.apprehen- 
‘not speak to you on the subject, because I | sion was groundless, these few individuals - 
knew you before as a member of parlia- | were meditating, in secret, the subversion 
ment only.”” - This would be a very extra-| of government and the destruction of the 
ordinary kind of conduct, but it is upon | constitution. 
such grounds they have attempted to de-} But, as in the first instance, these ap- 
feat the object of this petition: we know, | prehensions were imaginary, he would 
say they, that the persons who have signed , now inform these gentlemen, who held 
this petition are freeholders and citizens; | the petitioners in so contemptible a light, 
but we also know that they have acted as | that they were then, as well as now, 
delegates from the associated counties ; | equally mistaken, either through ignorance 
consequently, we shall consider them in| or design. The petitioners of the year 
a character in which they do not come be- | 1780, were not actuated by the motives of 
fore us, and by this means exclude them | faction or sedition; neither were the pre- 
from relief, and deny them that character | sent petitioners so very insignificant as 
which would at least entitle them to a hear- | they were held forth to be. They repre- 
ing, and to a full investigation of the | sented the sentiments of eight great coun- 
grounds of their complaint. ties, which in number and property con- 
He observed, that those who were | tained a majority of the whole kingdom ; 
called upon to maintain the propriety | and he would venture to say, that of those 
of the present motion, for sending | counties who did not petition, a majosity 
the petition to a committee, were ex-| would be found who were congenial in 
tremely unfortunate. In the instance of | their political sentiments. : 
last year, when petitions were signed by | An hon. gentleman who spoke lately, 
four or five thousand names; and when | under the gallery, (Mr. Courtenay) said, 
those petitions were crowding in from ' that in every government ofa mixed or po- 
every corner of the kingdom, what was __ pular form, the middle rank of people were 
the language? That the petitioners were | those whose voice ought to be more espe- 
so numerous as to create an alarm in that | cially attended to. They were the true 
House; that their meetings were tumul- | echu of the nation ; that, equally separated 
tuous, and might terminate in commo- | from the contagious influence of a court 
tions; that they ought to be discouraged, | and the temptations of indigence, they were 
and even suppressed; that parliament | placed in a situation which commands 
were the exclusive judges of existence of | respect and attention. This was an obser- 
grievances, and of the relief to be granted. | vation that indeed carried an appearance 
Now a very different language was held; | of truth and plausibility; but which ex- 
it was now said, that the petition ought | perience, even so far as it applied to him- 
not to be attended to, because out of the | self, proved to be totally fallacious. The 
great body of the people of England only | sense of the people, or great body of the 
: ie 
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nation, was, in his opinion, the true crite- 
rion by which public opinion could be 
fairly determined. The people were now 
as well as then for the petitions, and he 
proved it by the most convincing of argu- 
ments, that of experiment. — 

He had been called upon by the citizens 
of Westminster in a very particular 
manner, before he had the honour to 
represent them in parliament. He was 

ed to their public meetings, and was 
in consequence of that temporary con- 
nection, deputed by them to present a 
petition to that House. Having com- 
plied with their request, he presented a 
petition signed with 5,000 names. He 
was farther invited to represent them in 

liament at the next general election: 

e promised he would offer his services 
when an opportanity should present itself. 
A premature dissolution soon after taking 
place, the moment arrived when it became 
necessary for him to consult his friends 
ond to weigh the probability of success 
against the numerous obstacles which stood 
in his way. Some of his friends spoke to 
him in what they deemed the language of 
prudence, that although five thousand 
people had made choice of him to present 
their petition to parliament, he would find 
it a difficult matter to procure the suf- 
ig of so great a number. They urged 
to him the powerful opposition meditated 
against him. They said enough to deter 
or discourage him from offering himself a 

candidate; but he knew the people; he 
' persevered, and success was the conse- 
quence; for notwithstanding the great, 
natural, and family interest fe had to en- 
counter ; notwithstanding the whole weight 
of administration thrown into the opposite 
scale; he, or rather the Peon triumphed 
over every obstacle and every combina- 
tion that was formed against him. 

: ‘apr ta the aa a of the s 
ort 1e people properly so called; 
hey could nat be bribed te seduced ; 
they were not to be corrupted nor de- 
ceived: nothing was left untried; it was 
a favourite object; but all the attempts 
made to defeat his election proved 'abor- 
tive. He was not su by what is 
called the great, or what the hon. gentle- 
man, under the gallery, called the middle 
elass, but by the people at large, coming 
within all descriptions. And the motive 
which principally induced him to mention 
these circumstances was, to shew that the 
le were friends to the petitions; for 
besides ministerial power and family con- 
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nection, no art was left unassayed to dig- 
parage and lessen him in the eyes of the 
people: but how was this done? Not a 
syllable relative to his having been an as- 
sociator or a petitioner: no, his antagonist 
knew too well that such a charge as that 
would prove the strongest recommenda- 
tion; that charge was carefully avoided, 
but a charge of a very different nature 
was urged againt him. It was said, he 
had voted for taking off some of the disa- 
bilities and severities inflicted on Roman 
Catholics, by the 11th and 12th of Wil- 
liam 3. Not a word of petitions: his 
crime was, that he had been a favourer of 
Popery. If, wishing to prevent men frorft 
being punished for speculative opinions 
respecting religious matters were a crime, 
he gloried in the guilt, supposed to arise 
from acknowledging such an accusation. 
He certainly voted for that Bill; and 
when a most tumultuous, outrageous, and 
daring mob came to the doors of that 
House to over-awe parliament, and come 
pel that House to a repeal of that act, he 
was one of the first who set his face 
against so daring an outrage. e was 
equally happy now, upon. recollection, 
that he was likewise one who divided in a@ 
majerity with the minister, in support of a 
Bill for putting that mattcr upon a clear, 
equitable, and permanent footing. 

Yet, after every means used to lessen 
him in the opinion of his present consti- 
tuents, he prevailed. His being a friend 
and promoter of the petitions, proved a 
sufficient recommendation, and he was 
satisfied that the same spirit directed the 
conduct of the people in every other part 
of the kingdom. He would appeal to 
every gentleman present, who stood in the 
same predicament with himself, if they did 
not find themselves successful in propor- 
tion as they had proved friendly to the 

etitions. He was convinced it was 50; 
he had made every possible enquiry which 
could enable him to make a just estimate 
of the sense of the nation; and he had 
learned that fortune and success had 
uniformly attended those candidates, where 
a freedom of choice remained with the 
electors, who had been the promoters or 
supporters of their petitions. 

The noble dord who spoke early ob+ 
served, that the question was, totally 
changed ; since the last year, assotjations 
and committees appeared, not only in @ 
speculative light, as tending to mischief, 
but had actually produced those mischief 
which had been so frequently predicied by 
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stveral gentlemen in that House. The 
mischiefs he meant were the daring, dan- 
‘gerous riots or insurrections in the month 
‘of June; which, from their complexion 
‘and obvious tendency, were directed to 
the subversion of all government, to dis- 
‘solve the constitution, and overturn all law. 
« He was ready to agree with the noble 
Jord in his description of the riots, nay, to 
‘execrate, in the strongest terms, every 
‘atep taken in that transaction, as well as to 
condemn the ministers, who were in fact, 
ho matter whether by design, ignorance, 
or neglect, the real authors. Indeed, if 
mere appcarances in the first instance, and 
consequences in the second, were to 
‘govern men’s opinions, a man, without 
being charged with an ill-founded sus- 
fpicion, would be entitled to say, that 
they were the premeditated authors of all 
those horrid mischiefs which had been 
pe ee by that execrable and horrid 

anditti. As he proceeded, he should as- 
rign his reasons why ministers, at least, in 
this point of view, as persons interested in 
the event,’ might be well suspected; at 
present, he should content himself with 
urging the charge of mere ignorance and 
erizninal neglect. 

A_ noble lord, not at present a member 
of that House, was permitted with impu- 
nity, day after day, to use a language 
which, he would venture to affirm, was 
never before permitted to be used in a 
British or English House of Parliament, 
so long as the constitution was supposed 
to exist, or the three branches of the 
legislature were permitted, or not con- 
trouled by external force. It was not dis- 
orderly to mention the noble lord to whom 
he alluded: he meant lord George Gordon. 
That noble lord not only pointed out what 
he thought, under the then existing cir- 
cumstances, ought to be done, on certain 
great questions of law and policy, but 
what, as far as he was able, he meant to 
earry into execution or meditated. His 
predictions were strictly verified. The 
noble lord was as good as his word. He 
told that House, if they did not acquiesce 
in his political opinions, that a certain 
class of people, whose director and whose 
mouth he was, vould take the government 
into their own hands, and cwal out that re- 
dress to themselves which ministers and 
the majority of that House professed an 
mtention to deny. 

The noble lord, in almost every debate, 
for months together, held out a repetition 
of this language, and a succession of 
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threats. Was not this endeavouring to 
over-awe the legislature? Was not this 
attempting, so far as it went, to subvert 
the constitution? Ministers, nevertheless, 
remained silent and inactive. If these 
had been the reveries of an unsupported 
individual, ministers might have some apo- 
logy; but the fact was, and it appeared 
by the Journals of the House, that there 
were great numbers, both in the metro- 
polis, and in several parts of the kingdom, 
who united strictly in sentiment and opi- 
nion with the noble lord; yet all this 
time ministers scemed to be in a state of 
indifference to what was passing; they 
gave themselves no trouble, but seemed to 
be waiting for the event, either as if they 
wished for it, or were totally regardless of 
the consequenccs. 

Immediately before that fatal event 
took place, an incident happened, which 
took from them all apology or pretence ; 
for the noble lord so often alluded to; 
published an advertisement in all the news- 
papers, whercin the great out-line of his 
intended plan was faithfully delineated. 
He invited all the Protestant Associators, 
to the number of several thousands, to 
meet him, not in a house, or hall, but in 
St. George’s-fields! His reason was 
curious ; for, besides confirming what he 
had so often foretold, that the Protestant 
associating petitioners, by their own power 
and number, would redress themselves, and: 
compel parhament to comply with the 
prayer of their petition, his lordship ob- 
served emphatically, that * there was no 
hall in the metropolis capable of holding 
40,000 men.’ ‘Three days successively did 
this advertisement appear, but still minis-~ 
ters slept. The day arrived; the peti- 
tioners, and the rabble who joined them, 
came down to the doors of that House, 
and fully and strictly verified his lordship's 
repeated predictions ; and that House was 
no more—parliament was no more; con- 
vinced that there was nothing that those 
rioters could have asked, at the moment 
alluded to, which would not have been im= 
mediately and indiscriminately granted. 
Providence had ordered it otherwise; for 
certainly, such was the then state of things, 
that it was the interposition of Providence 
alone which could have rescued this coun- 
try from total and inevitable ruin. The 
moment was critical; the people, stunned. 
and astonished, began to recollect and re- 
cover their senses; thev perceived the: 
danger at hand, which ministers should 
have in time averted, anda combinaticn of 


id 
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subsequent circumstances, of the most for- 
tunate nature, united to save this seemingly 
devoted land. Riots of the most unheard 
of nature broke out in almost every quarter 
of the town; such, he believed, as never 
before broke out in any civilised country, 
in which the very mob got uppermost, and 
directed their savage attacks against every 
thing great, good, and respectable ; against 
the sovereign power ; the twe deliberative 
branches of ‘the legislature; the laws; 
and the magistrates appointed to admi- 
mister justice im its highest as well as 
dowest forms. He would not enter into 
particulars ; it would be painful ; it would 
be mortifying. I was sufficient to ob- 
serve, that part of this Gothic and inhuman 
rage was directed against his hon. friend 
below him, who made the motion; and 
that by the most unprovoked collection of 
lawless ruffians, and incendiary villains, he 
believed, that ever before disgraced any 
society since the first establishment of civil 


polity. 

The noble lord's language, who had 
spoken early, might be applicable at a for- 
mer period, when men’s minds were agi- 
tated with hopes, fears, resentments, and 
vague suspicions ; but he confessed he was 
astonished to hear his lordship draw, from 
a single fact, two conclusions direct or im- 
plied, which the fact by no means war- 
ranted. First, that the riots were the off- 

ring of the petitions ; and, secondly, that 
the mischiefs which were committed by 
the rioters, were a good ground for dis- 
couraging petitions in times to come. In 
the first place, he would tell the noble 
lord, if he was still ignorant, that no man 
more sincerely abhorred and detested the 
conduct of the rioters than the promoters 
and friends of the petitions, both within 
and without doors; that they were marked 
out by this banditti as the objects of re- 
sentment, as much, if not more than even 
ministers themselves; and that so far from 
hurting their interests as candidates in the 
several counties, cities, and towns which 
they wished to represent, the fact was 
directly the reverse; for the petitioners, 
almost to a man, succeeded; while it 
was known to the constituents, who sent 
them to this House, that both equally 
joined in a just abhorrence and detestation 
of those lawless ruffians, whose object was 
not reformation, but a dissolution or sub- 
version of all government, and consequent 
anarchy, plunder, conflagration, confusion, 
and ruin. 

. He would not say, that the noble lord, 
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mover in those horrid outrages and Go-.: 
thic barbarities, had any design ; nor whe- 
ther motives of a very criminal nature 
might not be concealed onder it ; but cer- 
tainly suppositions were entertained, that - 
he had been set upon this business by mi- 
nisters, in order to strengthen the hands 
of government, then trembling and fee- 
ble. He.did not look so far, and there-: 
fore formed his opinion upon prima facie 
evidence; that the noble lord was in ear-: 
nest: but atill he could not help observ- 

ing, whether there was any communica- 
tion or not between the noble lord and. 
any of the heads of administration, be- | 
cause the friends of the same administra-. 

tion now contended, that the delegates, or 
petitioning representatives, of so respecta- 
ble a body of the freeholders of Engiand,: 
are, if not directly threatened for assem- 
bling and acting as delegates, charged, at: 
least, with the commission of a crime for 
so doing ; and told, that they are amen- 
able to the law for that conduct, and ulti- 
mately liable to punishment, though the 
advertisement alluded to, and the assem-. 
bling in St. George’s-fields, in consequence 
of that invitation, was what the ministry, 
and the crown lawyers have sincerely, 
called levying war within the realm, which. 
they afterwards worked up into a specific: 
charge of high treason. When he said. 
this, he did not mean to be understood as 
subscribing to this crown or ministerial. 


law doctrine; on the contrary, it was. 


clearly his opinion, that it was not sound : 
he only mentioned the circumstance, 
in order to shew in how much higher fa- 
vour the noble lord steod with. adminis- 


tration than the petitioners did in behalf 


of a majority of the freeholders of Eng- 
land. ‘The noble lord, according to this 
ministerial doctrine of constructive trea- 
son, might meditate and announcean intent 
to commit treason, or actually commit it, 
so far aa the intention could constitute 
the crime; while the present petitioners 
were in a manner proscribed for no other 
reason, than because they had presented a 
petition to that House signed by. more 
than twenty names. - ee 

He should now go back, and make an 
observation or two upon what fell front 
the noble lord, so often alluded to. The 
noble lord said, the riots had secured to 
the minister a decisive majority in that 
House, particularly against any motion for 
reformation in the state, or innovation in 
the constitution, qu account of the fatal 


¢ 
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consequences -which the riots produced ; 
and that men in power had displayed 
equal wisdom and vigour, in suppressing 
those commotions, ae well as moderation 
in the exercise of that additional power 
with which the public preservation had ne- 
cessarily vested them, The first asser- 
tion he had already fully answered, by de- 
monstrating, that it wag not the friends of 
the petitions. who-had any hand, directly 
or indirectly, in fomenting or committing 
the. riots, but the ministers, by their 
shameful neglect and inattention, or from 
worse motives; and as to their wisdom 
or moderation, they were, he presumed, 
intitled to very little merit; or, if any at 
all, only that species or degree of merit 
which a careless ar mischievous servant 
would be intitled to claim, who had permit- 
ted his master’s house totake fire, andafter- 
wards exerted himself in effecting its ex- 
tinction; or perhaps the simile would be 
more fit and applicable, if he should say, 
of a servant who had wantonly set his 
master’s house on fire, in order to esta- 
blish a claim of favour, in proving his abj- 
Jity and skill in afterwards stifling it. 
That the riots were a fortunate circum- 
stance for this country he denied ; on the 
_ contrary, it could never be recollected with- 
out a mixture of horror and regret ; but he 
was ready to allow, that it was a most fortu- 
nate circumstance for ministers. At the 
moment that those riots commenced, ad- 
ministration were crumbling to pieces ; 
and if they had been protracted, or had not 
happened, it must have suffered certain 
dissolution, as they would not have dared 
to meet the then parliament again, nor 
yentured to call a new one. 
After having dwelt some time upon the 
circumstance that the breaking out of the 
riots operated to the political salvation of 
the minister, he next turned his attention 
to the imputed wisdom and popularity of 
the present administration. In contradic- 
tion to the first, he gave a correct out- 
line, upon a small scale, from which it 
Sppeared that all our misfortunes were 
owing to the misconduct and fatal obsti- 
pacy of the King’s servants, and as’ to 
their popularity, the pretence to. any 
claim of that kind was out of the ques- 
tion. Jt was evident, he: said, that they 
were equally mistrusted and despised, ‘not 
only by the pers at large, but what was 
more,. by ail the first: characters in the 
two -mihtary ‘professions, the navy and 
army, which presented a most melancholy 
and. alarming aspact ; because it involved 
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this consequence, that when those ap- 
pointed to deliberate, and those appointed 
to execute, were separated by distrust 
aod want of mutual confidence, it was al~ 
most impossible that any measures should 


-gucceed, at least succeed to any happy or 


fortunate extent. Situated as this nation 
was, we required the most able heads to 
deliberate, and the most skilful hands to 
execute; but if men of the first talents in 
the profession were driven from the ser- 
vice, or discouraged from entering into 
it; if the moderate men felt this discoue 


‘ragement, nay, if the very avawed friends 


of government declined service, conscious 
that they could neither understand nor obey 
the orders or instructions under which they 
were to act: or, having obeyed them, that 
they were sure to stand unprotected by their 
principals, and be liable to public disgrace $ 
where was the man romantic eneugh, 
however warm or zealous in his country’s 
cause, who would dare to face such a va- 
riety of risks and difficulties, and that 
scarcely without the hope of being able 
to balance them by rendering the state . 
any material service? It was out of na- 
ture—no suc: character could be found. 
He would however mention one excepe 
tion, but that exception stood upon pecu- 
liar ground—he meant the gallant and 
fortunate admiral now in the West Ine 
dies, sir George Rodney, of whose high 
and meritorious services too much could 
not pussibly be said; a man to whom his 
country owed every sentiment which gra 
titude and just admiration of his profes- 
sional skill, and indefatigable labours, could 
suggest. But it was well known what 
channel, and by what means that officer 
was called into the service of his country 3 
he had a near relation in administration ; 
he would net say that was the channel, 
but he believed it was pretty well under- 
stood that he was not the choice of the 
noble lord at the head of the Admiralty, . 

He then, with great severity, attacked 
the whole body of ministers, and said he 
begged leave to make ene exception, 
though the person meant was not in that, 
but the other House. As an hon. gens 
tleman justly observed, early in the des 
bate, that a man’s independence was not 
to be measured by the greatness of his 
fortune, or the number of his acres, bug 


‘by the frame and -texture of his mind ; 


by his disregard of trifles, or matters of 


‘little value, when weighed against publie 


virtue. The man to whom he.alluded, 


the. Lord Chancellor, came within. that 
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description. He was able; he was honest ; 
and he possessed a noble and independent 
mind. He was the only person who form- 
ed a part of the present administration 
entitled to the character, His reception 
and situation among his colleagues might 
be easily guessed. They hated him for 
his virtues, they envied him for his abili- 
ties ; they teazed and thwarted him; they 
took every occasion to make his situ- 
ation uneasy. But from his own great 
mental resources his spirit broke torth, 
expressive of the injuries istended, and 
the contempt in which he held them. 

The hon. gentleman (Mr, Courtenay ) 
who possessed the happy knack of per- 
ceiving every object in all points of view 
but its true one, bad, in his peculiar stile 
of ridicule, though by the grossest per- 
version of common reasoning and common 
sense, coacluded, that those whom he 
stiled opposition, or with whem he had 
the honour usually ta vote and divide, al- 
ways exulted. when bad news was received ; 
because the more adverse our affairs turned 
out, the more unfortunate we were, the 
more likely the credit of the ministers 
would be affected, and of course the 
greater probability there would be of a 
change of administration. Now, if the 
hon. gentleman had been in the least ac- 

aainted with the subject, he would have 

wn conclusions of a direct opposite 
nature from the same facts. He would 
have argued, that the more unfortunate 
and disastrous we were, the greater like- 
hihood there was of the present set of men 
remaining in office. It was their blunders, 
misconduct, and misfortunes, which had 
proved their best recommendation. In 
proportion to each, their support and 
power had increased, and if any just or 
certain estimate could be at all made, or 
drawn from experience, as soon as the 
public affairs came to be wisely or success- 
fully administered, from that very moment 
their power, consequence, and existence, 
@5 mioisters, would be at an end. 

He expressed his astonishment, that 
gentlemen, particularly such of them as 
had sat for any considerable time in par- 
lamest, should have so far mistaken its 
true nature and essence. It was observed, 
with much decent solemnity, that the last 
parliament was no more; and that the 
present differed from it in many of its 
features, and in none more than upon the 
question now before the House, respect- 
ing petitions and a redress of grievances. 


He differed widely from those gentlemen 
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who reasoned in that manner. He had 
sat in the first session of the last parlia- 
ment, and he well remembered the temper 
of the House, and the decided, nay, very 
extraordinary majorities, by which the 
minister carried almost every question. 
He had lived long enough after to see the 
opinion of the House nearly in equilibrio - 
upon the presumed merit or demerit of 
the same minister. He was a witness to 
the same House resolving, that the in- 
fluence of the crown had increased, was 
increasing, and ought to be diminished; 
and that it was the duty of the House to 
give immediate and effectual redress to 
the grievances of the people. These 
were some of the leading features of the 
last parliament. When, therefore, gen- 
tlemen drew conclusions fronrthe declared 
sense of the House, ia the first session of 
a new parliament, he wished to remind 
them that many things happened in the 
first session of a new parliament, which, 
perhaps, did not convey its present senti- 
ments, much less held out a pledge to mi- 
nisters that the prevailing sentiments of 
the time were genuine, or promised to be 
permanent. 8 
In the heat of contest, in the diversit 

of opinion, it was impessible to speak with 
certainty and precision. He doubted not, 
but some who voted in the last parliament 
might have had their particular reasons on 
both sides of the question; but, makin 
all fair allowances, he looked upon himself 
intitled to say, that whetber the resolu- 
tions of the last sessions were owing to its 
verging towards its natural demise, and 
those of the present session owing to their 
being rendered for seven years indepens 
dent of their constituents, still a great, 
numerous, and respectable body of men 
stood forth the champions of the people 
and the supporters of the popular cause; — 
the same men, who had remained unshaken 
in the most mortifying, uvpleasant and 
discouraging situations, would, whenever 
occasion reodered it necessary, act in any 
other capacity which the voice of the 
people, the urgency of the times, or a call 
of duty, might render necessary. Their 
resolution, their manliness, their persevee 
rance, had been manifested in their senas 
torial capacity so often, that it would be 
needless to dwell upon the subject, or 
enter into particulars. The same mind, 
the same sentiments, the same stile of 
thinking, and acting, would suit itself to 
occasion which might pre- 


every pro 
sent itself The persons he alluded to | 
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‘acted from conviction, from a sense of , That justice which could not be procured 
duty: they were neither to be frightened, | even by his eloquence, was sought and 


‘seduced, misled, nor corrupted. 
‘game fortitude which had carried them 
‘through so many trying situations, fitted 
-them for scenes of greater activity and 
more personal hazard. His hon. friend 
(general Burgoyne) who had expressed 
“himself so nobly, in the early part of the 
debate, had almost precluded him from 
‘avowing his own particular sentiments; 
but as he was on the subject, he thought 
he could not better express them, than b 

‘adopting those of his hon. friend, which 
‘were, that as he had devoted his talents to 
‘the people, and of course to promote the 
‘good of his country, so whenever he 
should be called upon by them, both were 


at their service to command, so far as the | - 


constitution and the laws authorized the 
call and acquiescence ; he meant so soon 
‘as any direct inroad was made on that 
occasion, and those invaluable blessings 
and privileges it was meant to secure and 
defend. 

'- Public virtue, he made no doubt, would 
always in the end triumph over public 
perfidy or want of principle. Men of 
talents and sincerity had nothing to inter- 
cept their view of distant objects; nor 
were liable to have it distorted, or misre- 
presented, through a false medium. This 


was the case of his hon. friend near him: 


(Mr. Burke} which appellation he deemed 
one of the greatest honours that fortune 
could bestow on him; a man, who, with 
the virtue of one of the best citizens in 
the most virtuous and unsullied. times, 
united the abilities of the first rate orator; 
the mind and extensive knowledge of a 
philosopher : the learning of a real scholar ; 
the manners of a gentleinan; the huma- 
nity of a moralist; and the charity of a 
Christian. Yet no one had suffered ‘more. 
To his knowledge he had been hurt ‘in a 

eculiar manner; in such a manner, per- 

aps, a8 no person but one of his frame 


of mind could withstand. His hon. friend | 


disregarding all local prejudices, or per- 
sonal motives, was of opinion, that the 
people of Ireland were intitled to the 
rights of humanity, and consequently 
commerce, which were included in those 
rights. Hediffered from his constituents the 
citizens of Bristol; as he had the honesty 
to tell them, so he had the fortitude to 
act up to his avowed sentiments. Minis- 
ters were deaf; this nation was infatuated ; 
it was blinded by prejudice and a narrow 
policy. What -was the consequence? 


The | procured too in another manner. - In what 


way? By the point of the bayonet. The 
associations in Ireland obtained by their 
bayonets what neither the noble labours 
of his hon. friend, the calls of justice, the 
claims of humanity, public gratitude, nor 
sound national policy, could effect. Ire- 
land redressed her own wrongs ; she healed 
her own wounds; she took a kind of sa- 
tisfaction for her own injuries; she was, 
in short, free; she will be happy, for she 
has sixty thousand bavonets, ready to 
point to the breasts of her enemies, in case 
any attempt should be made to snatch from 
her her natural rights, to turn a deaf ear 
to her just claims of rank and protection. 
The noble lord on the same bench with 
him (lord Maitland) had afforded him 
great satisfaction. His lordship well said, 
that we enjoyed nothing, the instant he 
was speaking, but what we derived from 
committees and associations. We were 
indebted to them for the Revolution, and 
all the consequent blessings, advantages, 
and benefits which flowed from that trans- 
action; for the Hanover family; the Act 
of Settlement; and in short, for every pri- 
vilege we possessed as Britons, freemen, 
or Englishmen. — 

He entered pretty much at large inte 
the subject of the promised advantages 
which might be expected frem the ap- 
pointing a commission of accounts; and 
seemed to be of opinion, that nothing se- 
rious or really useful was intended. He 


contended, in point of Jaw, for the pro- 


priety of appointing committces, associa- 
tions, and delegates. He could not help 
entertaining the House, before he sat 
down, he said, with a private anecdote. 
He knew it was not proper to relate pri- 
vate conversation; but as he meant to 
suppress the name of the gentleman, he 
hoped he should stand acquitted in the 
onan of.the hon. gentleman to whom he 
alluded, as well as to the House. He was 
questioned by his friend relative to the 
signing the present petition; he hoped it 
would not be prophetic of its fate; but 
when his friend spoke to him, he told him, 
‘‘ Jf you should sign it as a delegate, by 
heaven you will be hanged; if as a peti- 
tioner, by heaven, you will be laughed at.” 
He did not run the risk of being hanged, 
for the reason before assigned; he now 
only ran the risk of being laughed at.— 
After drawing a parallel between the ad- 
ministration of sir Robert Walpole and the 
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resent, and endeavouring to prove the 
egality and right of the delegates to peti- 
tion, he observed that the learned Soli- 
citor General had been taking notes all 
the evening, and was apparently preparing 
to rise to answer him. By what he hed 
before observed, it was plain the learned 
gentleman was puzzled, as he had for up- 
wards of 14 months been making up his 
mind. He hoped he had at length taken 
a decided part, and that he would not go 
away, shud been customary with him here- 
tofore, without voting; and for this reason, 
if for no other, that an hon. gentleman 
near him (Mr. John Townshend) who, 
though intending to prosecute the study 
of the law to which e had yet dedicated 
but two years of his time, informed him in 
a whisper, that he intended to vote for the 
question ! His hon. friend was the learned 
ntleman’s colleague ;- he hoped, there- 
fires that the learned gentleman would 
emulate his colleague, and determine in 
his own mind, one way or the other, whe- 
ther or not petitioning was illegal. 
Mr. Soticitor General (Mansfield) said, 
that before he proceeded to debate the 
question, he wished to set the hon. gentle- 
mart right, as to a fact which he had stated 
with great confidence. The hon. gentle- 
man hed represented him as doubtful whe- 
ther the freeholders, citizens, and bur- 
gesses of this kingdom could constitu- 
tionally present a petition for redress of 
grievances. The hon. gentleman said, he 
had been 14 months making up his mind 
on the subject; that he had hitherto de- 
clined to give @ decisive opinion; and by 
the preparations he was making, the hon. 
gentleman expected to hear him that night, 
for the first time, give a specific opinion, 
and seal it with his vote, which he had al- 
ways hitherto withheld. The truth was, 
that the opinion he meant to give that 
bight, was the same he had declared upon 
a former occasion, when the questicn was 
first agitated ; and that was, that the opi- 
nions alluded to, were not upon the lega- 
liy of presenting petitions, but the made, 
propriety, or necessity, of framing and 
presenting them. As to his having spoke 
on a particular evening, and having gone 
away before the question was put, it was 
true he had doneso; but his motives were 
misconceived: he had sat till 12, and 
as he foresaw that it would be a very late 
night, and finding himself indisposed, he 
thought proper to retire before the divi- 
sion took: place. So much he thought 
proper to say, in point of explanation, 
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which fairly amounted to this; that the . 
opinion he should deliver that night was 
the same he delivered last session. He 
had neither hesitated then, nor since 
changed his mind; and it was not his 
doubts, but the reason which he had as-~ 
signed, which was the cause of his going 
home before the house divided. 
He next procecded to demonstrate, that 
the petition did not come before the 
House in such a manner as to entitle it to 
be sent to a committee. In one sense it 
imported to be no more than a petition 
signed by 32 persons, who he was. ready 
to acknowledge were men of the utmost 
weight and respect ; but, as individuals, by | 
no means of that weight as to entitle them 
to he considered equal to a majority of the 
freeholders ef England. Take the peti- 
tion in another point of view; that the 
petitioners being delegates of eight respec- 
table counties, their petition was such, as 
fully justified the motion of the hon. ba- 
ronet. For his part, after having made 
every inquiry, and used all the industry he 
was master of, he was still a total stranger 
to the grounds on which the delegates 
could come to that House for redress. 
They were a description of men unknown. 
to the constitution; but granting for a 
minute that they had a political existence, 
had the House any evidence how they 
came to be constituted; how, or by whonr 
they were appointed? If, by committees, 
who appointed them committees? These 
were questions which would naturally 
suggest themselves, and which would re- 
quire to be satisfactorily answered before 
any judgment could be formed how far, 
if fairly appointed, they were legal, or 
their petition could be received by that 
House ; or, if legal, whether they were a 
faithful representative of the county, city, 
&c. by which they were supposed to be 
delegated ? | 
So much had been said by other gen 
tlemen, relative to the possible danger or 
mischiefs which might flow from the 
House paying an attention to the petition, 
as coming from the delegates, that he 
should add very little on that subject ; that 
it was a matter of mere speculation, whe- 
ther the associations so often alluded to, 
had any tendency that way or not. Those, 
who argued against such assemblies, he 
had a right to presume argued from what 
they deemed just and well founded appre- 
hensions. Those who approved of them, 
at Jeast a great majority, it was fair like- 
wise to presume, thought them legitimate 
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and praise-worthy. In reasons and argue 
ments thus balanced, he would just ob- 
serve, that though the measure should be 
necessary, it was attended with danger; 
pecause when such associations were en- 
tered into, when the minds of men were 
agitated, and carried forward to objects of 
reformation, and in some instances of 
avowed innovation, no man could say 
where it would end. National ferment 
once created was not easily quieted; and 
the views of the ablest men might be ob- 
structed, and themselves overborne by 
that power to which they had undesignedly 
given an existence, in order to promote 
the most beneficial purposes ; but which 
if its exercise might be employed not to 
the maintenance, preservation, and im- 
provement, of the constitution, but to its 
utter subversion. He would suppose, for 
an instant, that the prayer of the petition 
was reasonable; that parliament should 
nevertheless turn a deaf ear, and refuse 
the redress sought; and that the delegates 
were vested with a legal and constitutional 
authority, to controul or compel parlia- 
ment to an acquiescence in their desires. 
He would. defy the hon. gentleman who 
spoke last, to point out the means of re- 
conciling this power to the existence of 
the constitution; or argue upon any one 
possible supposition which would not radi- 
cally affect every claim to property, rank, 
and all kind of political establishment, if 
the rights of parliament were, as they 
must in the event be, either suspended or 
- subverted. ms 
- The hon. gentleman, in speaking of the 
conduct of the people in Ireland, had 
made the eulogium of the associators of 
that kingdom in the most atrong terms. 
e was convinced they justified by their 
vonduct every thing the hon. gentleman 
had said in their favour; but he differed 
widely with him as to the ground of merit. 
He approved of the conduct of the Irish 
associators, for their waiting with temper 
and confidence for the redress of their 
grievances till affairs were ripe in this 
* country, and till it might be expedient, 
consistent with the peace and happiness, 
and consistent with the duty and wisdom 
of government, to administer relief. The 
hon. gentleman said, that it was the per- 
suasion conveyed by the points of 60,000 
bayonets, that made converts of the British 
administration: he denied the fact, and 
the conclusion drawn in the manner and 
for the purpose stated. That the people 
ef Ireland had armed and associated, was 
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well known; but that they armed and 
pes their firelocks to the breasts of 

nglishmen, or against this nation, he 
never would allow. They arméd for their 
own defence, against the foreign and inve- 
terate enemies of their country, not against 
their brethren in England or their sister 
kingdom ; in order, in the midst of her 
distress, perils, and embarrassments, to 
extort concessions from her destructive 
and totally subversive of the natural and 
political union subsisting between them. 
Such a conduct, to call it no worse, would 
be base, unmanly, and uncandid. It would 
be beneath a generous nation, and un- 
worthy of her well known national cha- 
racter. The truth was, a narrow exclua 
sive policy had prevailed in this kingdom, 
as unwise as it was unjust. The persons 
composing the British ministry saw the 
interest of both countries in its only true 
light; they perceived it could be only 
founded in reciprocity and a mutuality of 
benefits, and that it was mad as well as 
cruel to deny to that country its natural 
and geographical advantages; the nation 
at length adopted their sentiments; the 
consequence of which was, that the two 
kingdoms, which had been always firmly 
united in affection and political connexion, 
were now equally united by the strongest 
and most indissoluble tye, that of interest, 

He could not avoid taking notice of 
some strong expressions, which were 
nearly connected in arrangement and sen- 
timent with the opinion entertained by the 
hon. gentleman, of tha use the people of 
Ireland intended to make of the 60,000 
bayonets. The hon. gentleman said, that 
in the course of a long and unsuccessfuk 
struggle, made by him and his friends in 
opposition to the measures of the phos 
administration, a firm, compact and impe« 
netrable phalanx had been formed, whonr 
no mortification or disappointment could 
discourage, no temptation seduce, and no 
exertion of power, however -formidable, 
appall or subdue. The hon. gentleman 
went still a step farther; he prophesied, 
that the same men, possessing the same 
minds, if called upon by the people, were 
ready and willing to obey that call when- 
ever it should become necessary. This 
was strong language indeed ! or it imported 
nothing. It could not allude to a perse- 
verance in a mere parliamentary opposi- 
tion, such as the hon. gentleman had so 
repeatedly promised, and in the instant he 
was speaking, had pledged himself to; if 
it was to be received in any sense, it must 
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he, that the hon. gentleman, and his 
hon. friend, who held the same language 
early in the debate, (general Burgoyne) 
were ready, without any qualification 
whatever of the motives or justice of the 
call, to seek redress in some manner, 
not as yet defined or prescribed by the 
constitution. Both those gentlemen were 
delegates; they had both signed the 
present petition as individuals; if for 
no other reason then, he should be 
against giving way to the desires of per- 
sons, who, while by their petition they 
acknowledged the supremacy of parlia- 
ment, seemed to think parliament to be a 
subordinate power in the state, when they 
professed their readiness to gratify the 
wishes and obey thie call of the people, 
when the people should think it necessary 
or expedient. 

He said, while he totally condemned 
associations, committees, and dclegations, 
for the effecting certain purposes, he must 
agree that the riots, in the month of June, 
were not produced by the petitions pre- 
sented to that House in the preceding 
spring. He coincided in sentiment with 
the hon. gentleman, and was persuaded 
they had not the least or most distant con- 
nection. He only dissented from the hon. 
gentleman in one circumstance, relative 
to what he was pleased to call the crown 
or ministerial doctrines, respecting trea- 
son, within the statute of the 25th Edw.3, 
for he took it to be clear indisputable law, 
whether the offence was called positive or 
constructive, it had from that time down- 
ward, tothe instant he was speaking, been 
held as law, that over-awing the legisla- 
ture, and thereby compelling it to enact a 
new law, or to rescind or repeal an old 
one, whether the force was arrayed, armed, 
or unarmed, was deemed a levying war | 
within the realm, and consequently was | 
included in the description of that species 
of treason, as provided and declared by 
the statute of the 25th Edw. 3. 

The hon. gentleman had arraigned the | 
conduct of ministers in very severe terms ; | 
and, as usual, adduced the American war 
as a proof of it ; and supposed, that every 

rson in that House, who supported it, 
ad done so upon the most abandoned 


motives. It was not his intention to de- 
fend the character of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon ; but this he ‘would say, that | 
the American war was become necessary, | 
and called for no such aid as corruption or | 
self-interest for. its support. The hon. ' 
gentleman supposed, that but for motives ' 
(VOL. XXIL ] 


of self-interest, for the possession of power, 
place, and emolument, for contracts, dou- 
ceurs, and subscriptions in the loan, 99 out 
of 100 of those who heard him would unite 
in reprobating the war. A learned friend 
of his (Mr. Dunning) on the day he car- 
ried his resolutions so often alluded to in 
the debate, (6th of April, 1780) made 
use of an argument of asimilar kind. Ile 
referred the committee to the language 
held out of that House; to private con- 
versations, ‘or conversations in the street. 
He confessed, such a specics of proof did 
not bring home conviction to his mind. 
He was not. taught to collect the senti- 
ments of men acting in a public capacity 


from a random computation of 99 out of » 


100, or from whispers, or private collo- 
quies, or running conversations in the 
street. He had learned to measure the 
real opinions of public men by a very dif- 
ferent standard; namcly, by their public 
conduct, for which they were only respon- 
sible to their country and constituents ; 
not to their private conduct, of which, as 
senators, no man could properly know, nor 
of course judge or decide upon. 

He could, however, say a few words 
from what he felt from his own immediate 
experience. He was free to declare, that 
from the beginning, he disapproved of the 
American war, and the principle on which 
it was commenced ; and foresaw, in a great 
measure, all the disastrous consequences 
which followed. He was free likewise to 
declare, that-it was the most unfortunate 
war; but when he said this, he begged 


leave to add, that the question was en-. 


tirely changed. The war, though opera- 
tions were carrying on in Amcrica, could 
not, properly speaking, be deemed or 
called the American war. From the mo- 
ment. France declared and openly took a 
part in the quarrel then subsisting between 
us and our awn subjects, it was no longer 


civil dispute between the sovereign power _ 


and a part of its subjects, but in every 


sense a war wayed with our foreign enc- . 


mics, no matter where the scene was 
changed. When, therefore, he saw a ma- 
jority supporting the American war, he 
could easily conceive, that their reason 
was to crush the various enemics of this 
country, who were all struggling for that 
object. The learned gentleman concluded 
with deciaring, that though he was an 
enemy to associations, there were occa- 
sions when they might be legal, and when 
even resumptions would be constitutional. 

Mr. Dunning replied to the arguments 


fo] 
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of the gentlemen who had contended for 
the illegality of associations and delega- 
tions ; and, with his usual energy and pre- 
cision, supported this great privilege of 
the subject, as strictly conformable to the 
spirit of the constitution, and not contrary 
to the letter of the law. The learned 
gentleman who had spoken last, found it 
necessary to begin with explanation, that 
he might not end with mconsistency. 
Undoubtedly, the learned solicitor had 
enough of ingenuity and good sense to 
discover that indecision was no longer ne- 
cessary to success; and that, as he had 
gained his point without doors, it was now 
his business to make himself useful within, 
and to exert those great talents which he 
had se Jaudably improved by study, in the 
service of that minister, whose penetration 
had raised him to his present rank. It 
was, therefore, idle in gentlemen to re- 
mind him of former inconveniencies, since 
it would be no reason for present or for 
future deviation. Thelearned gentleman, 
when it was necessary, had seasonable in- 
dispositions ; and who would say, that 
twelve o’clock at night was not a becom- 
ing hour for all good men, and especially 
for a solicitor general of England, whose 
office tequired from him the duties of ad- 
monition and example, to go to rest! He 
had not a doubt but the learned gentle- 
man would in future prevent the possibi- 
lity of retrospective accusations ; and after 
having adopted his line, though he was slow 
to choose, would be steady to pursue. He 
would not wish that the learned gentleman 
should on that, or any night, be attacked 
with imdisposition; but he would beg 
leave to recommend to the learned gentle- 
man, as it was already approaching to the 
hour of twelve, to observe the decorum 
which he seemed on every occasion so 
much to admire, and Jeave the division to 
those men who, even before the general 
election, were confident or unwise enough 
to take a decided part. 

Great abilities and greater industry had 
been exerted, he said, in the vain endea- 
vour of maintaining, that associations, 
committees of correspondence, delega- 
tions, and petitions, to that House, siened 
with more than twenty names, were con- 
trary to law and the constitution. He 
was sorry to see talents and industry em- 
ployed so idly ; but indeed it required both 
to give any thing like a colour to such a 
doctrine. After what had been so ably 
advanced by gentlemen on the same side, 
it would not be necessary to enter into a 
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tedious repetition of the question of law.. 
It was a clear fundamental point in the 
constitution of the country that the peo- 
ple had a right to petition their represen- 
tatives in parliament, and it was by no- 
means true, that the number of names 
signed to any such petition was limited. 
The Act, which passed in the reign of: 
Charles 2, prohibiting, under the penalties 
therein-mentioned, any petition to be pre- 
sented to the King, or to either House of 
Parliament, if signed by more than twenty 

rsons, for altering the religion or the 
aws, was completely repealed by that ar-- 
ticle in the Bill of Rights, which declares. 
it to be the right of the subject to petition. 
If this article meant any thing, it meant to 
restore to the people that great privilege 
which the Act of Charles was calculated 
to abridge, if not to take away. The 
House, in deliberating on this point, ought 
to refer to the cause of that declaratory 
article. The abridgment of the privilege 
of the subject, by the Act of Charles, 
gave rise to the demand on the part of the 
people, and the declaration on that of the 
crown ; in consequence of which the pri- 


vilege was restored, and the right estab- 
lished again in all its force. To argue 


that the Act of Charles was now in force, 
would be as puerile and absurd as to con- 
tend that the prerogative of the crown: 
still remained in its full extent, notwith- 
standing the declarations in the Bill of 
Rights. The same argument went in favour 
of prerogative that was alledged m favour 
of the Act of Charles. If, then, it was 
true, that the people of this country had 
a right to petition the legislature, they 
had a right to assemble together for that 
purpose, and while their meeting was sober, 
peaceable, and orderly, it was strictly legal. 
But it was said, that associations were 
unconstitutional, and committees of cor- 
respondence and delegations: arguments 
were drawn from the Scottish history to 
prove that they were dangerous, and from 
the history of France to prove that they 
were unconstitutional; the learned -' 
tleman, who had taken this method of 
supporting the proposition had betrayed 
its poverty ; he must indeed, be pressed 
for arguments, when he had recourse to 
the example of countries, which were 
either involved in despotism, or torn b 
disorder, for the proof that was required. 
In this kingdom it was the pride and the 
happiness of the people, that the laws 
considered the intention, and the guilt or 
the innocence of an action depended on 
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the guo axino with which it was committed. 
Associations, committees of correspon- 
dence, and delegations were not criminal, 
merely because they were such, but their 
illegality was deduced from the intention 
with which they were formed, and the 
design which they hed to pursue. There 
were many associations in this country 
patronised even by the crown and recog- 
nised by the legislature. Associations for 


the purposes of commerce, of benevolence, 


or of science ; there was nething terrible 
in the name, nee weuld they either be a 
bit better, or 8 bit worse, if they were to 
assume any other name, and call th 
companies, congregations, bodies, assem- 
plies, or even congresses ; every thiog de- 
pended on the nature of the institution. If 
an association was begun for the purpose of 
curtailing the legislature, of destroying 
ene of the three constituent branches, of 
dethroning the king, of resisting the exe- 
cution of the laws, of altering the esta- 
blished religion of the empire, or in short, 
of committing any violence contrary to 
the constitution, and subversive of order, 
government, and domestic peace, it was 
certainly illegal and highly criminal; it 
was an association which ought to be 
resisted by the civil authority, and sup- 
pressed by the intervention of the laws ; 
against such an association the laws had 
sofficiently armed the executive power, 
and ministers would be traitors if they 
suffered either by wilful treachery, or 
blind negligence, such an association 80 
far to grow and strengthen itself, as to be 
able to surround the parliament, and with 
arms and military array over-awe their 
proceedings, and force them to what the 

; but an association even of this 
nature would be legal in certain circum- 
stances; if even a period should arrive, 
when the three branches of the legislature, 
the King, Lords, and Commons, should 
by an unconstitutional coalition meet in 
One mass, and fail to have distant opinions, 
and distant independence; if the Com- 
mons, forgetting their origin and their 
duty, should become the ke of either 
or of both the other powers, then it would 
be no longer illegal for the commonalty 
of Britain to resume their just share in 
the legislature ; and the means by which 
they accomplished this, whether it was by 
associations, by remonstrances, or by 
force, would not only be right but laud- 
able ; it would be an honourable imitation 
of the conduct of their ancestors, by 
which their constitution had been wrested 


emselves 


‘ras 


from the rapacity and frem the violence 
of prerogative; io short, associations were 
always to be justified or condemned by 
their intention; and in order to form a 
just estimate of those which had lately 
been formed in the most respectable 
counties in England, it was necessary to 
inquire what was their purpose, asd what 
had been their proceedings; had they 
been sober, quiet, and peeceable in their 
department? er had -they by acts of riot | 

aod violence menaced the legislature, or - 
disordered the commynity? Their greatest 
enemies could not charge them with 
uprogr, er even with heat; thew proceed- 
ings had been grave, deliberate, and or- 
derly ; they had met to exercise a lawful 
right, that of petitioning their representa- 
tives in parliament: and in doing this). 
they had ebserved the most steady deco- 
rum, and the strictest regard to public 
tranquillity. The express tenor of their 
associating, was to support, by legal and 
constitutional measures, their petition te 
parliament for the redress of their griev- 
ances; until they deviated from this reso- 
lution, and were guilty of measures illegal 
and Sieansiiaanals the imputation 
could nut be thrown upon them: but 
they had formed committees of corres- 
pondence, and those committecs had ap- 
pointed delegates, and from this measure 
conclusions were drawn against them. 
Before a hasty decision was made however, 
it was fit to see whether there was any- 
thing in the delegations different from that 
body which formed them, and from which 
they received their powers. Was their 
purpose different ? O; it was confess- 
edly the same. What was the nature and 
extent of their powers? To endeavour 
by all legal means to give ettect to the 
petitions of the people; the instant they 
went farther, they went beyond their 
powers and lost the title which they had 
received. Was there ever a petition pre- 
sented to that House, when there were 
not some persons, more or less in number, 
in proportion to the importance of the 
object, delegated to attend the progress 
of the petition, charged with instructions 
to concert, advise, and agree on the best 
means of accomplishing the wishes of thew 
constituents? Was this illegal? Cer- 
tainly not; it was practised every day, - 
and whether such persons had the name 
of delegatcs or of agents, was a matter of 
perfect indifference: the appointment was 
the same, as well as the design, and they 
were both to be brought under the same 
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decision, either of legality or illegality. | calling associations illegal. He reverenced 


All this the learned gentleman thought | 
proper to say, although he knew it to be | 
foreign to the question, because it had | 
been the foundation of all the arguments | 
against the petition on the table, that it | 


came from men, who in another place, 
but not in that House, were suspected by 
some persons, who, upon most subjects 
would not admit of suspicion or even of 
notoriety as a ground for argument, to be 
delegates ; it was ridiculous to set up such 
a reason; there were no delegates before 
that House, they knew of no delegates, 
and they could reject no petition on ac- 
count of its having come from delegates, 
because no such petition had come, nor 
was befure them. The learned gentleman 
contended that the House ought to agree 
to the motion as a matter essentially due 
from them to the almost unanimous requi- 
sition of their constituents. 

Mr. Attorney General Wallace spoke in 
answer to the learned gentleman, and dis- 
agreed with him in his idea of the repeal 
ot the Act of Charles 2, by the declara- 
tion contained m the Bill of Rights. It 
was true that the Bill of Rights declared 
that it was the right of the subject to pe- 
tition, but it by no means said that it was 
their right to petition in great bodies; and 
by its silence it seemed to acquiesce in the 
Act of Charles, rather than to repeal it. 
He referred to the opinion of Jord Mans- 
fie!d, among other law authorities on this 
pont, and quoted his words, on the charge 
delivered by him to the jury on the trial 
of lord George Gordon. Fe said the 
clause mentioned in the Bill of Rights had 
reference only to the case of the Seven 
Bishops who had been brought to trial 
for petitioning James 2, relative to his 
proclamation for liberty of conscience, 
issued under that pretence, but intention- 
ally to favour his popish subjects, who la- 
boured under numerous disabilities created 
hy restrictive laws. 

Lord Mahon rose to explain why his 
name was not signed to the petition. It 
was from no dread of the consequences, 
and trom no difference of opinion ; but he 
did not clearly know whether his instruc- 
tions authorised him to go so far. His 
instructions as a delegate from the county 
of Kent, were to atlvise and concur, not 
to petition. 

Mr. Durner argued warmly for the pe- 
tition, and commented with severity on 
the argument of those who had endeavour- 
cd to bring objections to the motion, by 


associations: it was by associations that 
we were made a free people; and if ever 
we were to be delivered from our present 
situation, and restored to what we were, 
it must be by associations. 
The House divided : 
Tellers, 


Mr. Byng - - uty 4g . 
YEAS Mr. J. Townshend i 135 
Noss Lord Sheffield  - .- 


Mr. J. Robinson - 
So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Affairs 
of the East India Company.] May 9. 
Lord North apologized to the House for 
being once more under the necessity of 
moving to discharge the order, for taking 
the affairs of the East India Company 
into .consideration; but such was the 
state of the negociation between him and 
the directors, that though he could not 
say with certainty that propositions were 
made on their part, which he, as an indi- 
vidual member of parliament, could un- 
dertake to pronounce altogether fit to be 
submitted to that House, yet there was a 
great probability of such propositions 
being before him in a few. days. He 
therefore hoped the House would permit 
the order to be discharged, and renewed 
for that day week. 

Mr. Burke rose with adegree of un- 
usual warmth, and said, it was high time 
the noble lord should determine the busi- 
ness one way or another. Were they to 
have the matter of a renewal of the Com- 
pany’s treaty submitted to them this 
year, or were they not? It was idle, and. 
a contempt of parliament, to talk, on that 
day, of bringing a subject of so much im- 
portance before the House this session. 
Gentlemen knew what sort of attendances 
were likely to be given after that day, 
and if they had turned their minds to the 
subject at all, they must be convinced that 
the affairs of India formed a consideration 
extremely intricate, weighty, and compre- 
hensive ; a consideration which would re- 
quire much discussion and much enquiry. 
For the noble lord, thercfore, to come 
down week after week, and say, the di- 
rectors were not ready with their proposi- 
tions, was treating parliament .with con- 
tempt; the directors perfectly well knew 
what sort of bargain they could afford to 
agree to; it was absolutely trifling with 
the House, to ask for another week. Did 
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he mean really and bond fide to inform 
the House next Wednesday, now matters 
stood between the public and the Com- 
pany, or did he not? It was high time 
that an end should be put to the fallacy. 
The minister well knew that the charter 
must be renewed: and therefore though 
-Leadenhall-street might be to blame for 
being so tardy, still the minister was not 
less so for not bringing the matter before 
parliament : the business was, perhaps, of 
the greatest magnitude of any that had 
ever been discussed within those walls, 
yet there was not asingle paper moved 
for, by which the House could be directed 
in forming a judgment: they perhaps 
would be called upon to declare to whom 
the territorial acquisitions and the reve- 
nue in. India belonged, whether to the 
Company or the crown; and they had 
not a single document before them, which 
might assist in forming an opinion on the 
subject. It looked therefore, as if the mi- 
nister wished to cheat them into a judicial 
decision, without suffering them to hear 
evidence. ‘The minister was endeavouring 
to draw a revenue trom the Company, 
but was he taking any steps to secure 
them from bankruptcy, by supporting 
their credit? Whatever might become 
of their investments, if the territorial re- 
venue was taken into the hands of the 
crown, Bills must, and would come, from 
India on the Company ; their credit must 
be supported, or the idea of a revenue 
would be absurd. The House ought either 
instantly to come to the subject, or to 
call for such papers as would give them 
an opportunity of informing themselves 
on the point, that when they came to 
discuss it, they might not be as much em- 
barrassed as the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon seemed to be. His conduct on 
this occasion had been highly disrespect- 
ful to the House as well as injurious to 
his country ;. and when the present motion 
was disposed of, he should think it would 
be proper to move that the House should 
on Wednesday next proceed to enquire 
into the conduct of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, with respect to the East In- 
dia Company. 

Mr. Jenkinson said the noble lord had 
treated the House with every possible re- 
spect. Ele had given timely notice of 
what he thought it necessary to state to 
the House upon the subject. Since the 
holidays, the noble lord had: opened the 
business pretty largely, and had informed 
geaticmen how matters stood at present, 
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and what he considered as the proper 
mode of proceeding. With regard to the 
renewal of the Company’s charter, he 
conceived it would be better to settle that 
business this year than put it off to ano- 
ther session ; a variety of reasons would 
offer themselves to gentlemen’s minds in 
proof of this assertion; and they must 
see, that in the agitation of a treaty of 
that kind, some time must necessarily be 
spent. ‘ 
General Smith contended, that it would 
be wiser, considering the present uncer- 
tain situation of the Company’s affairs in 
India, to bring in a short Bill, for conti- 
nuing the Company’s charter one year 
longer, than to make any definite bargain 
just at this crisis. At present the Com- 
pany were uninformed as to the real state 
of their affairs in the Carnatic, and of the 
late irruption of Hyder Ally, and conse- 
quently could not with certainty fix their 
ability to make a bargain which would be 
of advantage to the public. By the next. 
year all this doubt would be removed; 
the Company would be perfectly masters 
of the late transactions in India, and 
could better say, to-what they were ena- 
bled to accede. 

Lord North expressed his astonishment 
at the warmth with which Mr. Burke had 
spoken, and said he was not conscious of 
treating the House with contempt. He 
was sure nothing was farther from his. in- 
tentions; and, with regard to the East In- 
dia business, he could not but imagine the 
hon. gentleman had misunderstood him, 
since no part of his conduct appeared to 
him to merit the least reprehension. He 
had given notice before the holidays, of 
his intention to open to parliament certain 
matters relative to the present situation of 
affairs between the [ast India Company 
and the public. That notice he had been ‘ 
induced to give, in consequence of the 
Company's not having offered propositions 
for.a renewal of their charter, as he ex- 
pected they would have done. In pursu- 
ance of that notice, he addressed the 
House soon after the recess, and stated a 
variety of relative facts. Since that day 
the chairman and deputy chairman had 
been with him, and a good deal of con- 
versation had passed upon the subject, 
which he was given to understand would 
be, between this and Wednesday next, 
submitted to the judgment-of a general 
court of proprietors. It appeared to him, 
that matters might be put into some sort 
of train, by a negociation being agitated ; 
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and when they were so, he meant to sub- 
mit the whole to the House, who wn- 
doubtedly were alone competent to ratify 


any bargain. 

The order of the day was discharged, 
and it was moved, that the business be 
taken into consideration next Wednesday, 
which was carried. 

Mr. Burke then rose, and said, he knew 
mot whether he should conclude with a 
‘motion or not, but possibly a motion might 
grow out of the conversation, and that 
would be perfectly consonant with the 
order of parliamentary proceedings. He 
then went into a warm discussion of the 
present state of the India Company’s situa- 
tion, and asked the noble lord, whether, 
beside making a new bargain with the 
Company, which must, he said, be a bargain 
in the air, he had turned his mind to pre- 
paring a sufficient support for the Com- 
pany’s credit, supposing that on the arrival 
of news from India, bills should be drawn 
on the Company to a large amount, and a 
substantial support from government 
should be found necessary? He said it was 
notorious that the commerce of the Com- 
pany was not a source of great profit, that 
all their presidencies were in debt, and 
that bills would be drawn upon the Com- 
pany, in Leadenhall-street, for the invest- 
ments of the ships now on their way home. 
He stated the necessity of keeping up the 
credit of the Company, and strongly urged 
it as a matter worthy the noble lord’s most 
serious consideration. He contrasted the 
conduct of lord North also with the con- 
duct of the Company, and contended, that 
though the noble lord did not seem to have 
taken the proper pains about the business, 
the Company, as soon: as they knew it was 
to come before parliament, had chosen 
committees, and referred the whole to 
their inquiry and examination. The noble 
lord ought to have been ready, for he knew 
the business must be brought forward, and 
he had scarcely any other matter of im- 
portance to engage his attention all the 
session. Were gentlemen in any degree 
prepared to enter into this business; 
which, from its complex nature, and ex- 
treme delicacy, required the steadiest 
heads and tne firmest hearts? In 1767, 
when this matter was fully and maturely 
investigated, there was a body of evidence, 
and an inquiry, which enabled gentlemen 
to go into the business with some degree of 
knowledge; but of the few who attended 
to that inquiry, he believed there was no 
one who now remembered it. He apolo- 
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gised for the warmth with which he had 
spoken, and desired the House not to im- 
pute it to bad temper, but to its true mo- 
tive, a little elevation of that spirit, and 
that indignant feeling, which every mem- 
ber of parliament ought to glow with, 
when he saw the minister insult the House 
of Commons, and treat it with contempt. 

Mr. Dempster rose, to add his persua- 
sions to those of general Smith, that the 
noble lord inthe blue ribbon would not think 
of driving a bargain with the Company for 
the renewal of their charter, just as cir- 
cumstances stood at present, but would 
leave them the little remains of commerce 
which they yet enjoyed, as a source of 
provision against the difficulties that were 
to be expected, and continue the charter 
for another year by a short Bill. He re- 
minded the noble lord, that the potentates 
in India were at once merchants and 
princes, and that depriving the Company 
of all their cash, and exhausting their trea- 
sury would be a most dangerous expedient. 
—the conversation here dropped. 


Debate in the Commons on the Reports 
of the Commissioners appointed to examine 
the Public Accounts.] May 10, The order 
of the day being read, For the House to 
resolve itself into a committee for the pur- 


pose of taking the Reports, made by the 


Commissioners appointed to examine, take 
and state the Public Accounts of the 
kingdom, into consideration,—the four re- 
ports made by those commissioners were 
referred to the said committee. 

Lord North then rose to enter into the 
Investigation proposed. He began with 
observing, that the four reports had lain so 
‘ong upon the table that no gentleman 
could have failed of seeing and examining 
them minutely; and therefore the com- 
mittee would not think it was now too early 
to move some resolutions grounded on 
those reports. The commissioners had 
wisely and prudently followed the rules 
prescribed to them by the ae under which 
they were constituted. They had first 
inquired into the receipt of the public re- 
venue, to see whether there were any sums | 
in the hands of the receivers, which ought 
to be paid into the Exchequer, and any 
errors in the collection, any waste or ex- 
travagance which ought to be amended. 
They then inquired after the money in the 
hands of the paymasters, or theirexecutors, 
tosee what part of the same might be paid 
in and applied immediately to the public 
service. In the first of these inquiries, 
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undoubtedly, there was not so much to be 
expected as in the second. The percep- 
tion of the public revenue was as simple 
and economical, if not more so, than that 
of any other country, and few regulations 
could be made in its reform of any material 
advantage to the public; but at the same 
time there certainly might be amendments 
proposed, there might be inconveniences 
removed, which had crept in, from time to 
time, and had grown imperceptibly into 
abuses. They had first examined into the 
receipt of the land-tax, which being the 
most material branch of revenue, naturally 
occurred to them the first, and was, in fact, 
pointed out to them by parliament. Their 
first report was totally on this subject; 
they had inquired very narrowly into the 
system and management of this part of the 
public revenue; and after stating the 
sums that were in the hands of the re- 
ceivers, gave an opinion, that measures 
should be taken to oblige them to pay in 
the money to the Exchequer sooner after 
the collection than they had been in the 
habit of doing. 

The land-tax was-collected by persons 
not under the immediate controul of the 
Excheqner, but there was an officer sub- 
ject to the exammation and orders of the 
Exchequer ; and that was, the receiver- 

of each county. Now, it appear- 

ed, from the report of the commissioners, 
that there were certain sums of money in the 
hands of several of the receivers-general, 
which ought to have been paid into the 
Exchequer. This was undoubtedly a 
fact, but it was thus to be accounted for ; 
2 custom, as old as the land-tax itself, had 
uniformly prevailed to-suffer a considerable 
eae of the receipt to remain in the 
of the receiver-general, and for this 
reason, the poundage allowed was not 
deemed by any means a sufficient remune- 
ration for their trouble. That this custom 
was sometimes carried much too far very 
probably might be the case; but the ge- 
neral excuse made by the receivers-gene- 
ral, when they were written to, on the 
score of complaimt of their delay in remit- 
ting the collection, was, that they found 
an extreme difficulty in procuring bills. 
This excuse might have some foundation 
in it. Indeed, he himself had frequently 
had the same made to him by his 
steward in Somersetshire, who had de- 
fended his not remitting him the profits of 
his estate sooner, by imputing it to this 
difficulty of ring bills; but there 
might also be, and he believed there was, 
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a considerable portion of pretence in the. 
argument, and the receivers-general fre- 
quently used it when it was not strictly. 
true. At the same time that he said this, 
it was necessary to state, that the re- 
ceivers-general of the county in whieh 
they were then sitting, and of the city of 
London, always paid in. the full amount of. 
their receipt as soon as the money came 
into their hands; and the reason was, the. 
sum was so large, that the poundage upon 
it was an ample remuneration, and they 
could have no excuse to make on the sub- 
ject of procuring bills. The receiver-ge- 
neral also of the county of Kent did the 
same, and probably for the same reagon,. 
his receipt amounting to 80,000/. But 
there were counties in which. the receipt 
was infinitely smaller; the two counties of 
Westmoreland and Cumberland together, 
paid only about 7,000. Other counties 
paid 12,000/. others 13,000#. others 15,0007. 
others 18,000/. and others 19,000/. The 
oundage which they received was very 
ow, being only two-pence in the pound in 
counties where the duty amounted to a 
considerable sum, and three-pence in 
counties where it did not. The expences 
attending the execution of the office were 
great. They were obliged to go round 
the county some of them twice, some 
three times, and some four times, in the 
year. In their journies they were attend- 
ed by two persons, a deputy and a clerk, 
whom they were obliged to pay; and be- 
sides these charges, they had to pay for 
their commission, and the fees of auditing - 
and passing their accounts in the Exche- 
Sa All these things most materially 
educted from the profits, as allowed by 
the Act. For the poundage on the receipt 
of 6,000/. amounted only to 501. Allow- 
ing, therefore, that upon an average they: 
had each to receive 36,000/. the poundage 
would only amount to 300/. a year; which, 
with all the incumbrances that he had 
mentioned of commission, deputy, clerk, 
journies, and fees, would be reduced to. 
the small sum of 20 or 30/. a year. This, 
surely, was not the way that parliament 
would wish to pay the commissioners of 
the land-tax. They were obliged to grant 
securities to a large amount; and the gen- 
tlemen who became their securities had 
generally an interest in it, by having 
the use of the money. For this, and 
other considerations, the board of taxes 
were not so rigorous in exacting the re- 
mission of the duties within the time limit- 
In looking to the ex- 
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cise collection, the commissioners. found, 
that there the money. was paid in weckly 
to the Exchequer: and the same excuscs 
were not made from the country, on the 
score of difficulty of procuring bills; but 
then, gentlemen would please to recollect, 
that the excise was the best managed 
branch of the public revenuc, and that 
their officers were under the immediate 
controul of the board, which made the 
case widely different from that of the land- 
tax. Itwas to be remembered also, that 
the collectors of excise made their circuits 
regularly every six weeks, that the sums 
were extremely different from those paid 
for the Jand-tax, and therefore people were 
prepared with small bills against the time 
the excise collectors came round. But, 
upon the whole, notwithstanding the delays, 
the charges, the loss of interest, and often 
the loss of principal, which, upon an 
average of the last 20 years, amounted to 
about 2,000/. a year, the revenue of the 
land-tax was collected with the least ex- 
pence to the public of any. It cost no 
more than 104d. in the pound. The ex- 
cise duties cost 134d. and they were rec- 
koned very ceconomical. At the same 
time he was ready to confess, that there 
was no mode of payment for trouble so 
impolitic and improper as that of suffering 
money to remain in the hand of the col- 
lector; and if regulations could be formed 
to bring this to a better and more cecono. 
mical system he should be well satisfied. 
It had often been thought of, but nothing 
had been determined. There was much 
reason to apprehend, that if a compensa- 
tion should be given, in lieu of the advan- 
tages derived hy keeping the moncy in 
their hands, they would receive the com- 
pensation without losing the other advan- 
tage. Such an example had been expe- 
rienced in the office of high treasurer, to 
which benefits were annexed by the sale 
ot places. At the Reformation, lord 
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Southampton applied for a salary in lieu | 


of those benefits ; a salary of 8,000/. a 
year was granted; and since his day the 
salary had been paid, and the benefits too. 
Could the poundage be lessened? Un- 
doubtedly it could not. ‘But measures 
might be taken to relieve them from the 
expence of their annual commission, and 
of the fees attending the passing of their 
accounts. These fees had been long in 
use; and he confessed he thought it would 
be a consideration for the House at a fu- 
ture time, whether it would not be for the 
benctit of the public to buy up those pa- 
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tent offices in the Exchequer, to which 
the fees were incident, and by which the 
delays in passing the public accounts were 
occasioned. In the end, the noble lord 
said he would propose to the House a Bill, 
by which the receivers should be obliged 
to remit the duties within a certain limited 
time; and that if they failed to do this, 
they should forfeit their poundage, and 
also be obliged to pay 5 per cent. on all 
the sums so detained, for the length of 
time which they remained in their hand. 
Another regulation he proposed to intro- 
duce into this Dill was, that upon the 
failure of payment of the receiver and his 
securities, the moncy due to the crown, 
instead of entering by an extent on their 
estate, and holding them in hand, they 
should be brought to immediate sale; by 
which the expence of servants and stewards 
would be avoided. 

The noble lord proceeded to speak of 
the second report, in which the commis- 
sioners stated the result of their inquiry 
into the collection, receipt and payment 
into the Exchequer of the revenue aris- 
ing from the Customs, Excise, Stamp- 
office, Salt-office, Hawkers and Pedlars- 
office; Hackney coach-oftice, Post-oflice, 
First fruits-otfice, ‘enths, Sixpenny and 
Shilling duty. With regard to the Cus- 
toms, the commissioners report, that the 
receiver-general had in his hands the sum 
of 3,288/. 14s. Lljd. which they advise to 
be paid in as soon us possible. Upon tlus 
report, his lordship said, the board ot 
Treasury had immediately written to the 
commissioners and comptroller-general of 
the Customs, to pay in the same; which 
had been since done. His lordship men- - 
tioned something of his design to simplify 
the duties of the Customs, by consolidat- 
ing them, and putting all upon one plain 
intelligible footing; so that the difficulty 
that now remained in the way, both of the 
merchant and the Custom-house clerk, 
as the exact amount of the duties to be 
paid, might no longer exist; but that, 
he said, was a matter of too much 
importance and magnitude to be done 
on a sudden, and thercfore he should 
not attempt it in the present session. 
Upon the collection and payment of the 
revenue arising from the Excise, Stamp, 
and Salt offices, and also of that arising 
from the Hawkers and Pedlars, and Hack- 
ney coach offices, the commissioners had 
said there was no room for suggestion of 
alteration. Upon ihe Post-oflice revenue, 
the commissioners state, that inconformity 
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to the Act of the 9th and 10th of queen 
Anne, the receiver-general pays intu the 
Exchequer 700l.a week; and the com- 
missioners add, that it is their opinion the 
method of paying the net balance of the 
receipt into the Exchequer weekly, esta- 
blished by the customs, the excise, and 
other offices, should be adopted by the 
Post-office. Upon inquiry made by the 
Treasury, since the commissioners deli- 
vered their second report, it appeared, 
that in fact, the receiver-general of the 
Post-office did pay the whole of his re- 
ceipt into the Exchequer as soon as he 
received it; that was, he never kept an 
part of the receipt at home, but sent it all, 
as fast as he had it, tothe Bank; there- 
fore it was unnecessary to make any pro- 
position on this part of the commissioners’ 
report. It was proper, however, that he 
should say something upon ‘the observa- 
tion which the commissioners had sub- 
joined, and that was their opinion rela- 
tive to the consolidation of offices. With 
regard to the excise and customs,: un- 
doubtedly those offices had already so 
much business, that they had full employ ; 
and therefore considering that probabl 
the exigencies of the time might make it 
necessary to add something to both, in 
addition to their present business, the com- 
mittee, he conceived, would not think it 
right to increase their. burthen, by sending 
them the business of other offices to. trans- 
act. The four offices pointed out by the 
commissioners as capable of consolidation, 
_ were the Stamp-office, the Salt-office, the 
Hawkers and Pediars and the Hackney- 
coach office. With regard to the two 
first, they were not expensive offices, the 
commissioners’ salaries being but moderate, 
and the business under their care consi- 
derable. The commissioners of the Stamp- 
office met three times -a week, and those 
of the Salt-office twice; but then, when 
gentlemen considered, that the revenue 
collected and managed at each of these 
offices was extremely well taken care of, 
they certainly would vot think of putting 
it under the management of any other 
offices; particularly the salt-duties ; which 
on account of the various drawbacks, 
bounties, &c. were extremely intricate. 
After a mature consideration of the 
business, and the advantages derived from 
the boards, and the difficulties and incon- 
veniencies that must arise from their be- 
ing consolidated, he was of opinion, that 
it was a measure, which could not be 
adopted without much detriment to the 
{ VOL, XXII. J | 
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public service. The only offices that 
could be consolidated were those of the 
Hackney-coach-office, and Hawkers and 
Pedlars-office; and even here the profit 
would be much less in point of saving 
than the detriment incurred from the want 
of regulation. The first of these two 
offices rendered considerable benefit to | 
the public as a board of police. The 
whole expence of it was not more than 
1,400/. a year. The Hawkers and Pedlarse 
office was not expensive. There were but | 
three commissioners with 1001. a year 
each. The whole expence of the office 
was only 1,800/. and of this 1,000/. was 
expended in the employment of riding 
surveyors, who must still be employed. In 
point of saving, therefore, the consideration 
would not be material ; and, in point of in- 
fluence, the abatement would bestill less, for 
neither of the commissioners were members 
of parliament. This would be a regula- 
tion therefore upon the whole very trifling, 
but it would be for the future considera- 
tion of the House to adopt it or not. 
Undoubtedly, when the consolidation of 
office could be effected without injury to 
the public service, without destroying old 
and established forms, rendered necessary 
by use, and by which the perception of re- 
venue might be simplified, or the passin 
of accounts rendered less tedious an 
complex, it was an object of desire, and 
at the proper moment he trusted the 
House would examine what regulations in 
this respect might be made. 

The noble lord now came to the third 
report, in which the commissioners, fol- 
lowing therules prescribed by the Act, had 
inquired what balances there were in the 
hands of former accomptants, beginning 
with the treasurer of the navy. . They had 
ascertained, that there were sums in the 
hands of the late paymasters of the navy,to . 
the amount of 73,000/. which ought to’ be 
paid into the Exchequer, and full security 
given to the accomptants for the sums in © 
theirhands. Upon this head, the commis- 
sioners of accounts had given it as their 
opinion, that the treasurers of the navy 
ought not, when out of office, to detain 
the public money in their hands; and ad- 
vised, that in that case all the unappro- 
priated money in the hands of a treasurer, 
when he goes out of office, be paid into 
the hands of his successor; and in like 
manner by his executors or representatives 
in case of death, upon receiving a proper 
security and indemnification, The com- 
missioners had also advised that an altcrae 
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tion be made in the mode of keeping a 
treasurer of the pavy’s accounts, and of 
doing the business of his office, by alter- 
. ing the constitution, abolishing the subor- 
dinate treasurer, and rendering the trea- 
surer a mere accountant. With regard to 
that, the Treasury had taken some pains 
to inquire how far it would be expedient 
to comply with the advice of the commis- 
gioners ; and, in order to be certain of their 
ground, they had consulted the Navy- 
board, and they had all of them declared 
it tobe impracticable. He was not himself 
sufficiently master of the matter, tomake any 
propositions to the committee on thesubject 
of altering the constitution of the office of 
the treasurer of the navy, but this much 
he meant to do; to endeavour to prevent 
treasurers of the navy from detaining the 
public money, after they went out of office ; 
and, in order to effect this, he meant to 
move for leave to bring in a second bill, 
to oblige public accomptants to pay the 
balances in their hands into the Exchequer. 
With regard to the auditors of the imprest, 
he knew not whether it might be right for 
parliament to purchase those places of the 
present possessors, and those who had re- 
versions of them; for undoubtedly it 
would not be fair to abolish the places, 
without giving an equivalent to those who 
had a right to derive the emoluments that 
the office afforded. Next year, possibly, 
the subject might be brought under con- 
sideration. 

The fourth report pursued the same 
track, and found in the hands of former 
paymasters of the army sums to the amount 
of 378,000/. The noble lord stated the 
reasons why these balances amounted to 
such high sums, and why they continued 
so long in the hands of the paymasters, 
after they went out of office. The sums 
in this office were kept under distinct 
lveads ; and when any one box was empty, 
though the others were full, instead of 
applying the money in their hands, in- 
tended for other heads of service, to that 
which was exhausted, they applied to the 
treasury for a new sum on this distinct 
head. The commissioners recommended 
in their report, that, instead of this prac- 
tice, the office should, in future, take from 
the full box to supply the empty one. 
This was an idea which, undoubtedly, 
would serve to render the total sum in the 
paymaster’s hand less ; but the treasury had 
applied to the old servants in that office 
as to the practicability of the project, and 
they had given their opinion that it was 
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not possible. The delays occasioned in 
the passing of the accounts by the old 
forms and regulations of the exchequer 
were the principal reasons of those ba- | 
lances remaining so long in the hands of 
the accomptants. They all declared 
themselves willing to pay in those balances, 
Aba they received their quietus. 

is was exceedingly just; and it was his 
purpose to move for leave to bring in a 
Bill to give them the fullest parliamentary 
security. This only could be done by an 
Act; and it would be just that they should 
be credited in the exchequer for the exact 
sums in their hands. He added, that he 
for one should certainly think a parliamen- 
tary security an ample and sufficient in- 
demnification ; because it was just as well 
for him, in point of safety, to have credit 
in the exchequer, for the amount of his 
balance, as it would be te have the mone 
in his own hands. He mentioned also his 
intention of lowering the deductions frore 
the revenue, in its way from the pocket of 
the private individual to the public trea- 
sury, and in its expenditure, by introduc- 
ing a clause into one of his Bills for lessen- 
ing the fees of office. Salaries he would 
not meddle with, because the 5 per cent. 
last laid on, added to the other deductions, 
lessened them very much; but fees he 
thought he might diminish without injus- 
tice, and much to the advantage of the 
public. 

The noble lord gave credit to the com- 
missioners for the report which they had 
made, and for the infinite industry they 
had used. Their reports were short, but 
they were comprehensive. They were 
short, because they had been fully and 
maturely weighed and digested. After 
the specimen which they had had of the 
fruits of their industry, he dared to say 
that the House would be inclined to wish 
for their continuance. He intended to 
move for leave to bring in a Bill to that 
purpose, and to refer to their consideration 
the extraordinary account of the extra- 
ordinaries of the army. ‘This expression 
produced a laugh; but the noble lord 
said it was correct in the fulleat sense, 
for ‘in truth it was an extraordinary 
account in‘ every sense. He wished 
them to examine this accotmf to the 
bottom, but particularly to exanifne and 
enquire into the part which related to 
the American service. It was a matter of 
the utmost importance, and the House 
would no doubt receive the information 
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The noble lo?td concluded with reading 
the thtee motions which he had to make. 
The first was for leave to bring in a Bill 
for better enforcing the paynient of the 
monies arising by ihe land-tax. The se- 
wes, for leave to bring in a Bill to 
give security and indemnity to certain ac- 
countants on the payment of the balances 
in their hands into the exchequer. And 
the third, for leave to bring in a Bill to 
continue ahd enlarge the provisions of an 
Act made in the last session, for appoint- 
ing @ commission to examine the public 
accounts. He moved the first of these 
propositions. | 
Mr. Burke, in a speech of the most potg- 
nant ridicule, charged the noble lord with 
having on that day given at once the most 
explicit evidence of his activity and negli- 
ce, of his capacity and his incapacity. 
e had shewn that, as the first lord of the 
treasury and chahcellor of the exchequer, 
he had been negligent or incapable of his 
duty, and at the same time he had shewn 
by his speech of that day, that he had 
both the industry and the talents te com- 
ptehend what his duty was. He had been 
negligent ot incapable in the execution. 
He was active and able in the conception 
of his trust. The whole of the copious de- 
tail which he had given was clear, me- 
thodical, and accurate: so perfectly clear, 


that 2 pin might be seen at the bottom of. 


it. He had shewn manifest knowledge of 
the regulations that were necessary, which 
must have required industry and exertion 
to acquire; and he had proved, at the 
same time, that, knowing the irregularities 
of his office, be had failed to reform them. 
He drew into a most whimsical point of 
view the mighty and important advantages 
which we were to derive from the com- 
mission of accounts. It was throughout, 
in the very language of the noble lord, a 
trifle ; rfectly insignificant in one part, 
totally impracticable in another; the re- 
form would not be advantageous in a 
third; not worth the experment in a 
fourth, perfectly useless in a fifth, and 
productive of inconvenience in a sixth. 
The nobie lord had the word trifling in his 
mouth m every sentence. It was, im the 
werds of the poet, 
A trifling song you shall hear, 
with a trifle and ended; 
All trifimg people draw near, 
And Is nobly attended. 

_ This was, in fact, the harangue which 
the noble lord had made in that House: 
for first, no advamtege whatever was to be 
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derived from any new regulation in the 
receipt of the land-tax. This was already ~ 
collected as cheaply and as profitably as 
it could be. The consolidation of oftice 
was confessed to be a most advantageous 
object, and to be devoatly desired, and 
yet in the wide range, system, and machine 
of government, no offices but the hackney 
coach and hawkers and pedlars could be 
consolidated, and by this great and glo- 
rious reform the nation was to save the 
immense sum of 300/. a year! This was 
all the consolidation that could take place, 
and even this was doubtful. In no other 
part of the receipt of the public revenue 
were there any advantages to be derived. 
Nothing could be got from the post-office, 
nothing from the stamp-office, nothing 
from the various offices! But to go to the 
treasuries, this important commission had 
discovered sums in the hands of different — 
accountants, which might be paid into: 
the exchequer, on granting them an in- 


demnity. Good God! was it necessary 


to conjure up a commission of accounts: 
to tell us this! Could not the first lord of 
the treasury have discovered this for his 
country? Could not lord North, first lord 
of the treasury, have applied to the pay- 
master of forces, and have procured the 
73,000. in his hands? After bemg four- 
teen years chancellor of the exchequer, 
the noble lord could not without a com- 
mission of accounts discover that the pub- 
lic money, im the hands of private indi- 


viduals, ought to be paid into the exche- | 
The hon. gentleman proceeded in’ - 


quer! 
the same strain, and took the language of 
the noble lord himself as evidence of the 
inutility, the nullity, and the insignificance 
of this commission of accounts, which had 
done nothing but what the board of Trea- 
sury could and ought to have done; but: 
what the exchequer could and ought to 
have done; but what other offices, largely 
paid and little employed, could and ought 
to have done. So that this mighty machine 
had been contrived and set in motion to 
draw a cork, to do that which other bo- 
dies ought to do, and to keep them in idlc- 
ness when they should be employed. He 
ridiculed the whole scheme and shadow of 
reform. For this the plan of substantial 
reformation of last year had been reject- 


‘ed; for this the noble lord bimself had 


opposed the Bill which he had the honour 
to move in that House; for this he had 
turned a deaf ear to the Bill which was 
introduced, and now contented himself 
with taking little inconsiderable portions of 
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it, and bringing them forward as subjects of 
‘parliamentary attention. He had broken 
the comprehensive plan into fritters, and 
now presented them one by one, as sops, to 
_ deceive, not as a substantial feast, to satisfy 

the national desire. A full harvest of 
cconomy had been offered to the House. 
This the noble lord had rejected. Hehad 
himself promised a crop; and now it had 
come to the time of reaping, he went about 
pone up the leavings of the harvest, the 

awkers and the pedlars, and holding up 
in his hands the few heads that he had 
gathered. Scducing the people with the 
prospect of something solid at least, he 
gave a whiff with his mouth, and blew them 
into chaff. The hon. gentleman, after 
treating this mockery of reformation with 
most severe censure, animadverted on. the 
constitution of the noble lord’s commission. 
He said that his language upon a former 
- occasion had served to convince him how 
much wit the noble lord had; but the pre- 
sent had also shewn what was the power 
of face which he possessed. After declar- 
Ing that he could never consent to see a 
commission of accounts, not erected of 
men, chosen by the people of England, 
with the guardianship of their property, 
he said he had nothing to hope nor expect 
from the inquiry that they should make 
into the extraordinaries of the army. The 
noble lord had been suckled with the milk 
af the treasury and exchequer, he had 
grown fat upon it; and he was enamoured 
of, and attached to, the old habits. *‘ Train 
a child in the way he should go, and when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” This 
was exactly the case with the noble lord ; 
he had been brought up among the abuses 
of the treasury and exchequer, and he 
would not now depart from them. He 
declared that he did not form a bad opi- 
nion of the consequences of the inquiry 
from any disrespect towards the members 
of the commission; but merely from the 
Specimen set before the House that day, 
in which the noble lord had thought pro- 
per to reject every part of their reports 
that went to correct the irregularities and 
ill habits of office. They had shewn them- 
selves to be men of sense, of integrity, and 
of ability, as public accountants. Their 
reports did them the highest honour and 
credit. As pieces of literary composition, 
he never saw stile and manner so happily 
suited to asubject. It was neithertoo ele- 
vated nor too low, but clear, correct, ner- 
vous, and intelligible ; as nicely adapted to 
the occasion as any pieces of writing he 
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had ever read in his life. He hoped that 
the gentlemen would be well rewarded for 
their labours. Undoubtedly they ought to 
be paid, and paid liberally ; and whenever 
that proposition was made, he promised to 
give it his hearty support; but he never- 
theless would oppose continuing the com- 
mission, and that, not that he had the 
smallest objections to them as public ac- 
countants. If any strangers were to be 
employed as commissioners, he knew none 
more capable than they had shewn them- 
selves, but he would never give up the 
argument that appointing commissioners, 
who were not in parliament, was a scanda- 
lous delegation’ of the authority of that 
House, and of powers which they held in 
trust only, and could not give out of their 
hands into the hands of others, in confor. 
mity to the old maxim of delegatus non 
potest delegare. , 

Lord North defended his own conduct, 
and in support of the commission of ac-_ 
counts and the benefit they had produced, 
said that a committee of that House, sent 
up stairs, could not possibly have done the 
same business with the same effect: nei- 
ther could he, as chancellor of the exche- 
quer, nor any other of the accountants al- 
ready established. He spoke of the re- 
ports and of the commissioners in terms of 
the warmest praise; and said, some per- 
sons might exclaim, what, a report of ten 
or twenty pages only! is that all they have 
produced! If a committee had got into a 
room above stairs, their report would have 
been voluminous. Undoubtedly it would ; 
but would it have been equally clear and 
intelligible? Every body knew it would 
not; and the reuson was, the commis- 
sioners had completely considered and 
digested their thoughts, before they drew 
up their reports ; which committees above 
stairs, for a thousand obvious reasons, 
never could, or never did. His lordship 
said, that beyond all question, the com- 
missioners must be paid. No gentlemen 
could possibly have imagined the con- 
trary. He had is peed intended to have 
inserted a clause for that purpose in the 
Bill, but at the request of gentlemen, on 
the other side. the House, he omitted it; 
and now it was the desire of the commis- 
sioners themselves that their labours might 
precede their reward, and that the House 
might be fully enabled to judge of their 
deserts before any payment for their 
trouble was required. His lordship went 
through all Mr. Burke’s remarks ; and at 
length said, he believed he had answered 
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every thing but his wit, and that, he was 
ready to acknowledge, was unanswerable, 
the hon. gentleman being greatly his supe- 
rior in that respect. - 

Colonel Barré asked the noble lord, 
what part of the proceedings of the com- 
missioners of accounts, he could point out, 
as a matter, to the execution of which a 
committee of members would not have 
been competent? It was true, the reports 
of the committee above stairs were not 
equally accurate and satisfactory with the 
reports of the commissioners of accounts ; 
and what was the reason? The committees 
above stairs were not armed with the same | 
powers. They could not give an opinion; 
they were absolutely bound down to facts, 
and therefore avolume of crude, undigested 
evidence, scarcely intelligible, and which 
few members of the House gave themselves 
the trouble to read, and when they did, 
fewer still could understand, generally 
formed their reports. After descanting 
on the great impropriety of delegating the 
duty of the House, and giving its,autho- 
rity to men who were not members, the 
colonel differed from his hon. friend, and 
said, he had rather have the present com- 
missioners than none. Next to the com- 
mittee of members, he should prefer the 
gentlemen now employed; they had proved 
themselves able, honest, and upright men, 
and had his warm applause. He thanked. 
lord North likewise for taking the matter 
out of his hands; and assured him that he 
did so sincerely, both as a private and a 
public man. During a war, like that which 
this country was now engaged in, there 
ought always to subsist a commission of 
accounts. . 

Mr. Burton made his maiden speech. 
He declared he rose to withstand any 
attempt either to ridicule or to censure 
the commissioners of accounts and their 
reports. Both deserved the warmest com- 
mendation, and he did not doubt, but 
great benefit would result to the public, 
in consequence of the commissioners 
continuing their labours. The only ground 
of fault was, that the commission was not 
thought of sooner. 

Mr. 7. Townshend chiefly spoke of the 
intention of the noble lord to simplify and 
consolidate the custom-house duties. He 
commended that measure, and trusted 
that the noble lord would make an eftfec- 
tual reform, without being warped by any 
pitiful wish to preserve his influence in 
those boroughs that were on the sea 
coasts. He approved the idea of expe- 
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| diting the passing of public accounts. It 


was now 19 years since he had been a 
public accountant, and he dared venture 
to assert, that for five years to come, his 
accounts would not be passed. Thank 
God, he was rather a young than an old 
man ; but, if he had been upon his death 
bed, it would have given him great uneasi- 
ness to have reflected, that he must have 
left his accounts in the care perhaps of 
women and children. 
The motions were then agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Burke’s Motion relating 
to the Seizure and Confiscation of Private 
Property in the Island of St. Eustatius. ] 
May 14. Mr. Burke rose, and drew the 
attention of the House to the very impor- 
tant question of the Seizure and Confisca- 
tion of Private Property on the late cap- 
ture of the Island of St. Eustatius. The 
hon. gentleman began with stating the 
very great consequence of the question on | 
which they were about to enter. The | 
eyes of Europe would be on the conduct 
of the British legislature in the present in- 
stance, and it would be exceedingly ne- 
cessary tu be cautious and grave, to be 
cool and impartial in their deliberations ; 
perhaps the fate of Britain would depend 
on the decision of that question; for it 
ought to be remembered, that we stood 
in 8 new situation: we wcre engaged in a 


‘most calamitous war, in which we had 


many enemies and no friends. It was a 
situation unprecedented in the history of 
Britain, and called for all the wisdom and 
all the prudence of the government... We 
ought not, by instituting a scheme of in- 
human plunder and unjust oppression, to 
make more enemies, or to incense and 

rovoke those with whom we are already 
involved. We ought, instead of pushing 
war to its extremes, to endeavour, by 
every means in our power, to moderate its 
horrors, and to commit no other depreda- 
tions than such as were necessary to pub- 
lic success, or contributed to national 
glory. Private emolument ought not to 
be received as an excuse for rapacity. By 
such civil regards, the resentments of our 
enemies might be softened; their enmity 
might be subdued, and their minds be 
brought to a favourable inclination to- 
wards peace. Or neutral nations, per- 
ceiving that, even in a struggle for our 
existence, we did not deviate from ho- 
nour, might be brought to applaud the 
dignity of our sentiments as a people, and 
assist usin the conflict. But-a contrary 
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behaviour on our patt was likely to pro- 
voke them to unite against us, and make 
the protection of human nature from 

lunder and robbery a common cause. 

hey would not stand unconcerned spec- 
tators of the renovation of that system of 
havoc which «it had been the pride of 
civilized Europe to execrate and ex- 


e. 
The hon. gentleman called back to the 
recollection of the House the terms of 
the Manifesto published by Great Britain 
on the commencement of hostilities with 
the Dutch. That Manifesto was publish- 
ed on the 20th of December*; the terms 
and language of which threatened no in- 
human cruelty, no uncommon severity ; 
but, on the contrary, seemed rather to 
tend the short variance of old allies, in 
which all their old friendship and affec- 
tion would operate rather as the softener 
than the inflamer of the common calami- 
. ties of war. It breathed expressions of 
kindness and long-suffering, and the me- 
naces which it held out seemed to be torn 
by constraint from a heart bleeding under 
the affliction of unwilling strife. The 
harbinger was so gentle, that it was.not to 
be feared that the war would be shocking. 
It was expected by men of both countries 
as no more than a temporary rupture, 
flowing from the rash‘ petulance of the 
parties, and which their mutual good 
sense would in the coolness of delibera- 
tion suddenly heal. The proclamations, 
with respect: to letters of marque, &c. 
which followed the Manifesto, warranted 
the same expectations. There was no 
predatory system threatened, nor powers 
granted of an unusual nature. The hon. 
gentleman proved this by reading the va- 
rious passages in these state-papers, con- 
taining the language of the court, and the 
powers granted in the commenceinent of 
the war. , 

He now came to the transactions in the 
West Indies. The rapidity of the expe- 
dition against the island of St. Eustatius 
was a matter which begot suspicions, that 
the orders of government to the comman- 
ders on that station had not waited for the 
event of the declaration of hostilities ; or 
else the circumstances of the affairs were 
proofs of the vigilance and wisdom of our 
government, and of the promptitude, ala- 
crity, and conduct of our commanders. 
But, in order to the due consideration of 
this. very important question, it was ne- 
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cessary that all the circumstances of the 
situation and the time, of the pros 

and the event should be attended to. 
First then, it was on the close of a most. 
melancholy and general disaster, which 
happened in that part of the world; a 
hurricane which had involved all‘ the is- 
lands in common suffering and common 
distress. When all that extensive branch. 
of islands and settlements had been visited 
by the scourge of Providence, as a cor- 
rection of their vices, or an humbler of 
their pride. At such a time it might have 
been expected that the deadly serpents of 
war would for atime have been hushed 
into a calm in that quarter of the world: 
their stores of puison being exhausted, 
and wanting the recruit and fructification 
which the rich earth was accustomed to be- 
stow, that they would have remained for 
a time mutual spectators as they were 
mutual sufferers, and would not have ine 
creased the stock of their distress, by ad- 
scititious calamities. The hurricane seem- 
ed the particular visitation of Heaven, as 
if the Deity had meant thereby to check 
the fury of mankind against each other, 
and reconcile thein by the sense of their. 
common. necessities. Surely, when hu- 
man pride was levelled in the dust, and 
we saw what worms we were beneath the 
hand of Omnipotence, it became us to 
crawl from our holes with a feeling of bro- 
therly love to each other ; to abate a little 
of our rancour; and not add the devasta- 
tions of war to those of the hurricane. 
But it was not so with Great Britain; for 
even wher the stern breast of rebellior 
melted with generous sympathy, and Dr. 
Franklin issued express orders that provi- 
sion-ships should pass to the British as 
well as to the other islands without impe- 
diment or injury ; even this was thought 
the fit and proper moment by our com- 
manders for an expedition to St. Vincent's 
for the recovery of that island. An expe- 
dition undertaken with so little knowledge 
of the state of defence in which the island 
stood, that after the troops were debarked, 
and had reconnoitred the works and the 
garrison, they found it convenient to re- 


_ treat without attempting the object of their 


expedition. 

At this time, too, it was, that, in obedi- 
ence to the orders of ministers, the expe- 
dition was undertaken against St. Eusta- 
tius. This island was different from all 
others. It seemed to have been shot up 
from the ocean by some convulsion; the 
chimney of a volcano, rocky and barren. 
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Ithad no produce. Its extent was but 
30 miles. ie seemed to be but a late pro- 
duction of nature, a sort of lusus nature, 
hastily framed, neither shapen nor orga- 
nised, and differing in qualities from all 
other. Its proprietors had, in the spi- 
rit of commerce, made it an emporium 
for all the world ; a mart, a magazine for 
all the nations of the earth. It had no 
fortifications for its defence; no garrison, 
no martial spirit, nor military regulations. 
Its inhabitants were a mixed body of all 
nations and climates ; not reduced to any 
cies of military duty or military disci- 
ine Its utility was its defence. The 
universality of its use, the constant neu- 
trality of its nature, which made it advan- 
tageous to all the nations of the world, 
was its security and its safe-guard. It had 
risen, like another Tyre, upon the waves, 
to communicate to all countries and cli- 
mates the conveniencies and the necessa- 
ries of life. Its wealth was prodigious, 
arising from its industry, and the nature 
of its commerce. At the time of this ex- 
pedition there were only 55 soldiers in 
the garrison, if such a place deserves the 
name of a garrison. There was, indeed, 
a building which, by courtesy and in 
compliment, might be called a fort. These 
soldiers, too, were of the worst descrip- 
tion, for out of these there were only 12 
men of colour. Against this island then, 
60 circumstanced and so defended, the 
British commanders went with 14 ships of 
the line, and several frigates, and a body 
of 3,000 land forces on board. They had 
heard of no war being commenced. They 
had received no intimation of hostilities 
being begun or designed. But thus un- 
prepared, naked and defenceless, they 
were summoned to surrender at discretion 
within an hour. That time, however 
short in point of precedent, was on this 
eccasion not only sufficient, but ample. It 
was neediess to hesitate where they could 
not resist. It required but little discus- 
son or debate to resolve on what was to 
be done. The Dutch commander yielded 
up the dominion, the territory, the pub- 
lic property, and every thing that be- 
longed to the United States, to the British 
commanders without any stipulation, re- 
lying totally on the discretion, the mercy, 
and the clemency of the conquerors. 
What was the discretion and the mercy 
of the conquerors? A general confiscation 
of all the property found upon the island, 
public and private, Dutch and British; 
without discrimination, without regard to 
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friend or foe, to the subjects of neutral 
powers, or to the subjects of our own 
state; the wealth of the opulent, the goods 
of the merchant, the utensils of the arti- 
san, the necessaries of the poor were seized 
on, and asentence of general beggary pro- 
nounced in one moment upon a whole 
people. A cruelty unheard of in Europe 
for many years, and such as he would ven- 


ture to proclaim was a most unjustifiable, — 


outrageous, and unprincipled violation of 
the laws of nations! It was accompanied, 
too, with cruelties, almost unheard of in 
the history of those barbarous times, when 
war was pushed to all its extremes of ri- 
gour, and when the sword and the fire- 
brand were in concert. All the property 
had not only been condemned to one ge- 
nera] indiscriminate confiscation, but the 
warehouses were locked up, and access 


was denied to the proprietors, by which - 


they might have an opportunity .of ascer- 
taining theamount of their commodities,and 
securing their property by labels, or by in- 
ventories. Thus deprived of their mer- 
chandizes, and all the honest profits of 
their labours, there remained, however, 
this ground of hope, that by explaining 
the nature of their misfortune to their cor- 
respondents in the neighbouring islands, 
or in Europe, they might procure a loan 
to form a new stock with, and by industry 
retrieve their misfortunes; but the nexe 
step was to seize on their books; by which 


they were divested of this last refuge of, 


hope. All their circumstances were laid 
open; their weak side exposed; and the 
places pointed out, by which malice or 
enmity might attack them with success. 
Was there cnowa till that moment a more 
complete act of tyranny than this? It was 
unparalleled in the annals of conquest, but 
it was surpassed by what followed ; for, 
the next act was to seize upon all their 
letters also, and their private papers, 
It was not enough that the secrets of their 
trade and their weaknesses should be laid 
open, but also that the secrets of their fa- 
milies should be discovered; the private 
calamities, to which all are more or less 
incident, and all anxious to conceal, and 
to suffer unknown, were exposed; and 
their miseries aggravated, by becoming a 
matter perhaps of’ derision and merriment 
to insulting plunderers. | 
It would have been conceived, that far- 
ther than this even inventive tyranny could 
not proceed ; but it proceeded in this in- 
stance as much beyond the reach of com-: 


mon .oppression as it did of cemmon cre- 


¢ 
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dulity. If the facts were not ascertained 
beyond a possibility of doubt, he could not 
have believed that such acts were perpe- 
trated at such a day by British soldiers. 
The merchants and inhabitants plundered 
and robbed of all that they possessed in 
the world, and of all the hopes that they 
had of having their property restored ; 
involved in all the calamities of want and 
wretchedness, thought it at least reason- 
able to exact that, destitute as they were 
of all the means of sustenance, and actually 
starving, upon application, a part at least 
of their own provisions might be remitted 
to them. ‘They presented an application 
to the quarter-master-general for this pur- 
pose ; and what was the sublime, the ge- 
nerous answer which the gentleman re. 
turned? * Not a mouthful,” was exactly 
his expression. Notwithstanding this an- 
swer, they made another application, in 
the confidence that so just a request would 
be ultimately complied with; still the 
answer was, ** Not a moutliful.” They 
_ presented a third representation, and they 
received still the same reply, “ Not a 
mouthful, not a mouthful, if you were 
starving.” Nor was this the extent of the 
oppression on the one hand, or of the suf- 
fering on the other. Their cash was seized 
upon; and thus effectually deprived of 
every thing but the liberty of drawing out 
a miserable existence, they had recourse 
to an expedient suggested by necessity, of 
making use of their former credit with 
their rag hie er in the neighbouring 
islands, by drawing upon them for a tem- 
porary supp y- Of this resource they were 
also deprived; for a proclamation was is- 
sued preventing the issuing of such bills; 
nay, to such a length did the cruelty of 
this persecution go, that a bill which was 
found among the papers of a considerable 
trader in the island, drawn upon govern- 
ment, but not signed nor indorsed, was 
brought to the unhappy man, and he w 
forced, absolutely forced, to sign and in- 
dorse it, to his injury, if not to his ruin. 
After all these stages of unheard-of op- 
pression had been successfully gone 
through, there wanted no more but an 
attack upon the persons of the unhapp 
pocnle to finish the scene. He blushed, 
e said, to relate the sequel for the honour 


of humanity, of this enlightened age, and ; 
still more of the Christian character. The | 


persecution was begun with the people, 
whom of all others it ought to be the care 
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any part of the world, no kingdom nor 
country in which they have a government, 
a community, and a system of laws, they 
are thrown upon the benevolence of na- 
tions, and claim protection and civility 
from their weakness, as well'as from their 
utility. They were a people, who by 
shunning the profession of any, could give 
no well-founded jealousy to any state. If 
they have contracted some vices, they are 
such as naturally arise from their dis- 
ersed, wandering, and proscribed state. 
t was an observation as old as Homer, 
and confirmed by the experience of all. 
ages, that in a state of servitude the human 
mind loses half its value. From the east 
to the west, from one end of the world to 
the other, they are scattered and connect- 
ed; the links of communication, in the 
mercantile chain; or, to borrow a phrase 
from electricity, the conductors by which 
credit was transmitted through the world. 
Their abandoned state, and their defence- 
less situation calls most forcibly for the 
protection of civilised nations. If Dutch- 
men are injured and attacked, the Dutch 
have a nation, a government, and armies 
to redress or revenge their cause. If Bri- 
tons are injured, Britons have armies and 
laws, the laws of nations, (or at least they. 
once had the Jaws of nations, ) to fly to for 
protection and justice. But the Jews 
have no such power, and no such friend to 
depend on. frumanity then must become 
their protector and ally. Did they find it 
in the British conquerors of St. Eustatius ? 
No. On the contrary, a resolution was 
taken to banish this unhappy people from 
the island. They suffered in common with 
the rest of the inhabitants, the loss of their 
merchandise, their bills, their houses, and 
their provisions; and after this they were 
ordered to quit the island; and only one 
day was given them for preparation ; they 
titioned, they remonstrated against so 
ard a sentence, but in vain; it was irre- 
vocable. They asked to what part of the 
world they were to be transported? The 
answer was, that they should not be in- 
formed. Must they take their property 
along with them? No. Must they not 
then take with them their wives and chil- 
dren? No. The only information they 
could obtain was, that they must prepare 
to depart the island the next day; and 
without their families, the very last com- 
fort of wretchedness ;—they must appear. 
the next day at an appointed place to em-. 


and the wish of human nations to protect, | bark. The next day they did appear to 


the Jews. Having no fixed settlement in 


the number of 101, the whole that were 
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-upon the island. They were confined in 
.a weigh-house, a place, in some respects, 
similar to a turnpike-house, but strongly 
guarded ; and orders were given that they 
should be stripped, and all the linings of 
their clothes ripped up, that every shilling 
of money which they might attempt to 
conceal and carry off should be discovered 
and taken from them. This order was 
carried into rigid execution, and muney, 
to the amount of 8,000/. was taken from 
these poor, miserable outcasts; and thus 
deprived of the fruits of their assiduity, 
and the comfort of their age, thirty of 
them were embarked on board the 
Shrewsbury, and carried to St. Kitt’s. 
-The rest, after being confined for three 
days unheard of, and unknown, were set 
at liberty to return to their families, that 
they might be melancholy spectators of 
the sale of their own property. He men- 
tioned some particular instances of aggra- 
vated cruelty inflicted on the Jews while 
they remained in the weigh-house. One 
of these poor wretches had sewed up 200 
Johannes in his coat, and the money was 
discovered; he was immediately turned 
from among therest; and set apart for 
punishment, for having endeavoured to 
conceal some little remains of the wreck 
of his fortune. Two more Jews had been 
detected also in a breach of the order for 
‘delivering up all their money. Upon one 
of them were found 900 Johannes. This 
poor man’s case was peculiarly severe, his 
mame was Pollock. He had formerly 
hved on Rhode Island; and, because he 
had imported tea contrary to the command 
of the Americans, he was stripped of all 
he was worth, and driven out of the island ; 
his brother shared in his misfortunes, but 
did not survive them; his death increased 
the cares of the survivor, as he got an ad- 
ditional family, in his brother’s children, 
to provide for. Another Jew married his 
‘sister; and both of them following the 
British army, had for their loyalty some 
lands given them, along with some other 
_ American refugees, on Long Island, by 
sir William Howe: they built a kind of a 
fort there to defend themselves; but it 
‘was soon after attacked and carried by the 
Americans ; and not a man who defended 
it escaped either death or captivity; the 
Jew’s brother-in-law fell during the attack ; 
he survived; and had then the family of 
his deceased brother and brother-in-law, 
his mother and sister, to support; he 
settled at St. Eustatius, where he main- 
tained his numerous family, and had made 
( VOL. XxX. 
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some money, when he and his family were 
once more ruined, by the commanders of 
a British force, to whose cause he was so 
attached; and in whose cause he had Jost 
two brothers, and his property twice. 
Another Jew, named Vertram, was treated 
with as much severity, nor had the com- 
manders any pretext from his profession, 
for confiscating his property; he sold no 
warlike or naval stores: to the enemy; he 


dealt pres in China wares; brittle em- 
blems of the 
them! an order was given, and he was 


tenure he was to have in 


left a beggar. 

These cruelties were soon followed by 
others as dreadful.. The persecution was 
not confined to tle Hebrew nation. Ano- 
ther proclamation was issued, ordering all 
the Americans, without distinction, to 
depart the island. Those who had retired 
from their native country, that they might 
avoid taking a share in the dispute with 
Great Britain, as well as those who might 
have come there for the purpose of assist- 
ing America, were doomed to instanta- 
neous banishment. The next was a pro- 
clamation, ordering all the French inhabi- 
tants to depart. The next was a procla- 
mation ordering all the inhabitants, late 
citizens of Amsterdam, to depart; and, 
last of all, a proclamation, ordering all fo- 


-Teigners of every kind, and all but the 


settled inhabitants of the island, to depart. 
The hon. gentleman animadverted with 
indignation on all those shameful proceed- 
ings, and said they were not suggestions 
of imagination, they were not exaggerated 
by any factious spirit; they were proved 
by the authority of the St. Christopher's 
Gazette, immediately on the issue of the 
transactions, with the authentication of 
the government there. The facts would 
also be proved by affidavits, if required. 
He now gave a particular relation of 
the conduct of the assembly and inhabi- 
tants of St. Kitt’s on these melancholy 
Oppressions. The transported beggars of 
St. Eustatius came there, presenting 
before them miserable objects of distress 
and pity. The calamities were beyond 
the relief of private donation. Visited as 
they had been by the hand of Providence, 
they had hardly wherewithal to supply 
their own necessities ; but out of the little 
that was left, they generously condescend- 
ed, out of the common stock, to bestow a 
something. The hon. gentleman gave an 
account of the several steps. which they 
had taken for the recovery of their own 
property and that of the other sufferers 
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The British subjects in St. Eustatius might | mentation of the revenue, it could not be 
well claim respect and protection from | said that they had acted for partial ends. 
British commanders, but they met only | The committee agreed upon the security 
with insult and rapacity. The legislature | which these Acts held out to the mer- 
of St. Christopher’s took the matter up, | chants, whose stores the commanders had 
being astonished at the unprecedented | seized on, and said, that as the goods were 
length to which the British commanders | legally stored under the sanction of the 
had proceeded; and after drawing up a | British legislature, they ought to be dcli- 
strong remonstrance on the subject, sent | vered up to the owners. Sir George re- 
‘it by Mr. Moore, and other gentlemen of | plied, that he and the general did not come 
-the committee of the island of St. Chris- | there to hear acts of parliament explained, 
topher’s, to the island of St. Eustatius. | but to obey his Majesty’s orders. On 
On their arrival, they were admitted to an | Mr. Moore’s mentioning the possibility of 
interview with the admiral and general, in | retaliation fromthe French, sir George said, 
the great cabin of the Sandwich, where | they dared not retaliate, and after other 
sir George Rodney asked Mr. Moore if | conversation told them, that if they or 
he did not bring a remonstrance. On | any other persons thought themselves ag- 
which he produced it, and after sir George grieved, they might go to law for redress. 
had read a small part of it, he said, he | No other interview took place, though: a 
could not possibly give any answer to it , sccond remonstrance and petition was 
then ; but, after he had considered it, that | drawn up in St. Christopher’s, and sent to 
he should have an answer. Mr. Burke | St. Eustatius; but Mr. Glanville, the So- 
said, that the next day Mr. Moore and ; licitor General, by whom it was written 
the other gentlemen were admitted on | and carried, could not procure an inter- 
shore to an interview with sir George and | view; but to the excellent remonstrance 
- the general ; where a conversation passed, , which he presented, received only an an- 
- of which Mr. Burke read an attested copy, | swer, that they had no time to attend to 
having been committed to paper imme- the memorial. Mr. Glanville’s reply to 
diatcly after the interview, and sworn to | some of those arguments was extremely 
by the gentlemen of the St. Christopher | ingenious and strong. Mr. Burke thought 
committec ; the conversation was various. | it a production worthy of any solicitor 
The admiral gave as a reason for the con- | general inthe world. He particularly re- 
fiscation ot the property, that they used , torted upon the admiral, by saying, that if 
St. Eustatius only as a deposit for their ; it was illegal in the merchants to send 
goods, and that they meant to supply the ; their property for sale to St. Eustatius, 
enenies of their country. And when it | the naval officers had equally transgressed 
was answered to this, that they conceived, | the law by selling their prizes there. 

by theGrenada Act, the Tcbacco Act, and | Having done this, the hon. gentleman 
the Cotton Act, they were justified in the | came to examine the proceedings, and 
commerce. which they legally carried on entered largcly into the investigation of 


at this place; that it was a commerce not | that right which a conqueror attains to the 
only justified by British Acts, but encou- | property of the vanquished by the laws of 
raged by the British government: they , nations. ‘These were the two questions to 
were told in reply, that those Acts were : which he wished to draw the attention of 
foolish and idle; that they had been pro- the House. Under these circumstances, 
cured by factious men, for partial’ and | or even without all the aggravations of 
pernicious ends. He could not but ob- | cruelty that had taken place, he declared 
serve, that it was a very contemptuous , that the general confiscation of the private 
treatment of the legislature of this king- | property found upon the island was con- 
dom, for any officer whatsoever, to pro- ; trary to the law of nations, and to that 
nounce Acts, which it was his duty to see ; system of war which civilised states had 
enforced, impolitic; and to say that they | of late, by their consent and practice, 
had been obtained by factious persons, and | thought proper to introduce. Perhaps 
for partial views. The persons who had | it might be said, there was no positive law 
broughtinthe Grenada, Tobacco, and Cot- | of nations, no general established laws 
ton, Acts, were lord Beauchamp and sir | framed, and settled by acts in which every 
Grey Cooper: the gentlemen on the other | nation had a voice. There was not indeed 
side of the House, wpuld not surely call | any law of nations, established like the 
those two members factious persons; and | laws of Britain in black letter, by statute 
as the object they had in view, was the aug- | and record; but there was a law of nations 
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as firm, as clear, as manifest, as obligatory, 
as indispensable. First, it was a maxim 
generally established and agreed to, that 
the rights of war were not unlimited. If 
they were unlimited, it would be ridiculous 
to say that there were laws of war; for as 
confessedly a law existed to regulate the 
practice of states in hostility with each 
other, if the rights of war were unbounded, 
it would follow, that the law placed limits 
to infinity. But this being the established 
maxim, he had it in his power to prove 
that there were certain Jimited and defined 
rights of war recognized by civilised states, 
and practised in enlightened Europe. First, 
he could prove that they were established 
by reason, in which they had their origin 
and rise; next, by the convention of par- 
ties; thirdly, by the authorities of writers, 
who took the laws and maxims not from 
their own invention and ideas, but from 
the consent and sense of ages; and lastly, 
from the evidence of precedcnt. 

The hon. gentleman went largely into 
this description and proof of the rights 
of civilised war. From the authority of 
reason he formed general opinions and sen- 
timents, entertained and rendered maxims 
by consent and use; ‘“ that a king con- 
quered, to acquire dominion, not plunder ; 
that a state does not go to war with indi- 
viduals, but with a state; and in the case 
of conquest does not take possession of 
the private property, but of the public 
property of the state conquered.” By 
this maxim the calamities of war are miti- 
gated. They are not felt so severely by 
the private individual, by the citizen, and 
the husbandman, the manufacturer, and 
the merchant. This Jaw, therefore, di- 
rects that the private property of indivi- 
duals, in a cerriOey surrendering at dis- 
cretion, is not only to be spared, but 
to be secured. The very essence of 
war presumes offence, and offence reci- 
procity. But when surrendered upon 
summons at discretion, and without re- 
sistance, there is no reciprocity ; and con- 
sequently there is not the essence of war. 
When men surrender, they are intitled to 
protection. There is a virtual compact in 
conquest, by which protection arises out 
of, and accompanies allegiance. Can the 
king of Great Britain seize upon the pro- 
perty of his subjects at his will and plea- 
sure ? No; nor can he in the instant of 
conquest seize on the goods and effects of 
the conquered. Not only the king of 
Great Britain, but every monarch, how- 
ever despotic, is bound down by the very 
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essence of his tenure to observe this obli- 
gation. For in all governments there is 
a trust reposed. ‘ Shew me a govern- 
ment,” said the hon. gentleman, ‘.and I 
will shew you a trust ;”? there must be a 
care where there is a dominion; and a 
king must abandon that trust, he must 
give up his royalty and his government, 
when he seizes upon the property of the 
subject; he must dethrone himself from 
the just dominion, when he becomes the 
unjust plunderer of his people; and when 
he thus departs from the character and 
the dignity and the office of a king, to 
take up that of a robber and a spoiler, 
there is a sword in every hand to execute 
upon him the vengeance of human nature. 
The king, who should receive the sur- 
render of a people, thereby admitting 
them within the pale of his government, 
and afterwards strip them of their pro- 
perty, must, in so doing, forfeit his royal 
authority, and be considered only as a 
robber. It was ridiculous to suppose for 
a moment, that the subject could louse his 
effects, and all the benetit of regal protec- 
tion, and yet be bound by the duty of al- - 
legiance; or that a monarch could retain 
that character when the whole property of 
the state was vested in himself: he might 
then be called lord of the soil, or sole pos- 
sessor of it; but he could not arrogate the 
title of king. This is a principle inspired 
by the Divine Author of all good; it is 
felt in the heart; it is recognised by reas 
son; it is established by consent. The 
rights of war were not thus limited by the 
learning of the schools, by the light of phi- 
losophy, by the disquisitions of councils, 
by the debates of legislatures, or by the 
sense of delegated assemblies. It origi- 
nated in necessity, in reason, and in the 
field. The soldiers themselves introduced 
it;.and being taught by necessity, which 
in all cases is the best tutor, they adopted, 
and they exercised it, without having the 
assistance of lucubration. He now stated, 
that by the convention of parties, this law 
of nations was established and confirmed. 
Private property was exempted from the 
confiscation which followed public pro- 
perty on the issue of a conquest. A dis- 
tinction was made in this virtual convene 
tion between property found afloat, and 
found ashore. For what reason that seized 
on shipboard was mutually agreed to 
be confiscated, he could not tell. The 
time was not far distant when even that 
inhuman species of war would be abo- 
lished; but certainly the convcnotion made 
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a difference between the goods found 
ashore and those found afloat. 

He called upon the House, and defied 
them even to mention one instance, beside 
the present, of a general and indiscrimi- 
nate confiscation that had occurred within 
the last fifty ycars on any conquest or sur- 
render by discretion. There was no 
such thing. This was the instance that 
had occurred to stain and disgrace the 
age, and the country, and the cause. As 
to the authority of books, he thought them 
the weakest part of the argument, although 
they had collected the wisdom of ages, 
and had connected, with that of their au- 
thors, sagacity, judgment, and sense. He 
quoted Vattel as being the latest and best, 
and whose testimony he preferred; be- 
cause, being a modern writer, he express- 
ed the sense of the day in which we live. 
As to the testimony of precedent, not one 
instance had occurred for the last fifty 

ears. The last precedent of a surrender 
at discretion he considered as the best to 
be adduced. The case of Grenada was 
the latest. There the island surrendered 
at discretion, but not without resistance, 
like St. Eustatia. The conquest was con- 
tested, and was won with a profusion of 
blood. What was the consequence there ? 
The count D'Estaing, though a man by 
no means remarkable for the weakness of 
his nature, did not venture to make a ge- 
neral confiscation of the private property 
of the inhabitants, or to go to the lengths 
of cruelty and oppression lately practised 
at St. Eustatius. He indeed went farther 
than he ought, in framing certain regula- 
tions of a severe nature against the estates 
of absentees, and to other objects: but on 
an application to the French king, he 
gave full and ample redress; he counter- 
manded the orders of D’Estaing, and se- 
cured to every merchant, planter, and in- 
habitant, the full and quiet possession of 
their property. 

The hon. gentleman having, in a va- 
rity of most beautiful and forcible argu- 
" ments, inforced the doctrine of the law of 
nations, with respect to the security which 
ought to have been given to the private 
property of the Dutch in that island, came 
to speak to the question of the confiscation 
of British property in that island, In this 
he answered very fully all that had been 
suggested by the commanders upon that 
station, in justification of their conduct, 
that they made St. Eustatius a deposit, 
for the supply of the enemy. If this was 
true with respect to the inhabitants in ge- 
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neral, it was a good cause for going to war; 
but it was a doctrine universally estab- 
lished, that when war is once declared and 
instituted, the belligerent powers are to 
treat one another, as having mutually: 
justice on their side, until the final issue is 
known. So that though the perfidious- 
ness of the Dutch might be a just cause 
for going to war, it was no excuse for ag- 
gravating the horrors of it. Every war 
presumed an offence on the one part, and 
when the cause was referred to this mode 
of decision, it was to be considered as sud 
judice, ducing which time both parties 
were intitled to the same treatment; for 
it was a first principle in the law of na- 
tions, as laid down by every writer, that. 
to expound the rights of war, we must 
coriceive each party to have justice on its 
side, and every thing preceding the com- 
mencement of hostilities must be forgot- 
ten in that exposition. To make the 
island of St. Eustatius a deposit was no 
crime. In the spirit of merchandize, it . 
could not be a deposit, without also being 
amarket. The merchant.does not carry 
his goods to a place to lay them up, but to 
sell them; and it was the known, estab- 
lished, and admitted principle of St. Eusta- 
tius to be a mart for all the world, and con- 
sequently equally advantageous to us as to 
theenemy. We had thrown open Dominica 
upon the same principle. That had been 
taken from us, and the moment that we 
procured a new Dominica, we threw away 
its advantages. But if it was a fault to 
send goods to St. Kustatius, and there to 
sell them, it was a fault for which the 
legislature of this country were answer- 
able, and not the merchants; for they had 
encouraged them to the trade. They had 
passed positive Acts, inculcating in the 
most express terms this traffic, in which 
Acts, the Grenada- Act, the Tobacco-Act, 
the Cotton-Act, the general good of this 
country was consulted ; the revenues were 
enlarged, the manufacturers promoted, 
and the merchants enriched. These were 
the Acts declared by our commanders to 
have originated in faction, for bad ends. 
It was by them, however, that ministers 
had been enabled to say that the com-~ 
merce of this country, and the manufac- 
tures of this country, had not suffered 

the war. But this species of traffic had 
been recognised by his Majesty’s minis- 
ters in every possible manner. Nay, on 
this very principle of sharing the advan- 
tages in common with the enemy, to be 
reaped by the establishment of a neutral 
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week defended the proclamation for giving 
up the rights of Britain to chastise her 
enemies, or fight her cause in the Baltic. 
The merchants of Britain traded to St. 
Eustatius under positive acts of parlia- 
ment; and if the traffic was improper or 
pernicious, only parliamen 
blamed. ‘ But ney supplied the ene- 
mies of their country ;”? so did the very 
men who confiscated their property and 
deprived them of their rights. ‘They ad- 
- gertised it at a public auction, and invited 
all the neutral islands to come and pur- 
chase it; nay, for the convenience of these 
neutral powers, advertised that small ves- 
eels would be sold also to carry it off the 
island. It was accordingly transported to 
French and American settlements, and 
also to the Danish islands of St. Croix and 
St. Thomas; from which the Americans, 
French, and Spaniards, might be supplied. 
It was treachery in the merchants to sell 
their property to the enemy; it was right 
jn the commanders in chief to do so. The 
act of confiscation changed the nature of 
the market. The hon. gentleman dwelt 
with great energy on this part of the con- 
duct of the commanders in chief. He said, 
the whole property had been sold for one 
fourth part of its value, by which means 
the enemy had been supplied by govern- 
ment at a much cheaper rate than they 
otherwise could have been, and a whole 
people ruined besides. 

But if the enemies of Great Britain were 
supplied from St. Eustatius with stores, it 
was an advantage that was not exclusively 
theirs; they enjoyed it in common with 
the English and the rest of the world ; we 
likewise got supplies from it; and in 1778 
our windward islands would have been 
starved if they had not been relieved from 
St. Eustatius. Ifthe Dutch had supplied 
the enemy with stores, and had refused to 
sell them to us, then perhaps we might 
have had cause to complain: but- they 
had formed an alliance with ready money, 
let it come from whom it might; and no- 
thing was ever withheld from any one who 
called for supplies with ready money in 
their hands. it was known that the Dutch 
at St. Eustatius had, for money, furnished 
us with cerdage, provisions, ammunition, 
and even men, for an expedition against 
the Spaniards; and that they also defeated 
that expedition, by selling for ready money 
also to the Spaniards, the very same kind 
of commodities, men only excepted. The 
island therefore was a common blessing ; 
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and as it was opened to us by acts of par- 
liament, our commanders in chief ought to 
have felt themselves bound by a double tie 
not to confiscate the private property ; 
and it was reasonable to presume that they 
would not have done it, if they had not had 
positive orders from ministers at home for 
all that they had done. He also was ex~ 
ceedingly severe on the observation of the 
commanders, * that the British subjects 
might have redress in our courts of law.” 
What! when they had no marks to dis- 
tinguish their property, no possibility of 
ascertaining its value, or of watching its 
sale! What! when they were robbed of 
their last shilling, and deprived of all the 
means by which the prosecutions could be 
carried on! By the exultations from the 
treasury-bench, when that passage of his 
letter was read, it was to be concluded that 
ministers applauded such an answer to 
their complaints. True it was, they might 
recover their property by law, but at the 
same time those men should be punished 
who drove them to the necessity of doing 
so. It would be a strange justification, 
should the crown Jay hands on all the pro- 
perty in this country, to tell the parties in- 
jured, the courts are’open to you. But 
how weremany of the sufferers to prosecute 
the offenders? stripped as they were of 
their possessions, how were they to pay 
the expences of a law-suit, while their an- 
tagonists might combat with their own 
money. He mentioned the case of a gen- 
tlewoman, who at the recommendation of a 
lady, not more distinguished for her rank 
than for her benevolence, he had endea- 
voured to serve in thecity. This lady had 
many children, and had been married to 
an Englishman, who had acted as a captain 
of a Dutch trader, and had been absent 16 
ears; during all which time he had made 
is family frequent remittances, and about 
two years ago had sent his wife word that 
after three more trips, he intended to make 
up his savings, and come and end his days 
with her and his children in peace and 
comfort. It happened that for sixteen 
months she got no tidings of him; and 
lately, to her astonishment and despair, 
not only discovered that he was dead, but 
that his property amounted to ee 
more than 8,000/. which was in the islan 
of St. Eustatius, when that island was cap- 
tured, and the whole of it was seized and 
confiscated ; so that she and her children 
were reduced to a state of absolute beg- 
gary, without in any wise meriting so 
severe a misfortune. Mr. Burkeheightencd 
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the pathos of this affecting case, and put it 
home to the bosoms of the House, in a 
manner that could not but rouse and excite 
the pity and compassion of every gentleman 
present; but she must go to law, des- 
titute perhaps of the common necessaries 
of life; she must go to law with the rich 
conquerors of St. Eustatius, armed with 
all the plunder which they had seized, and 
backed by the powers and interest of go- 
vernment. ‘The poor unhappy Jady was 
also deprived of the certificates of her for- 
tune, prevented from proving her property; 
for these conquerors wisely took care that 
the books, inventories, and vouchers, should 


go along with the property, and not remain, 


to be brought up against them in the day 
of restitution. 

The admiral’s ideas concerning the re- 
taliation of France, he reprehended 
severely: ‘* She would not dare to do 
it.’ What was this but provoking the 
enemy to exercise that power already in 
their hands, by revoking the immunity 
granted to our fellow-subjects in Gre- 
nada; the inhabitants of that island would 
then have to curse the injustice of our go- 
vernment, but could not reasonably com- 
plain of their conquerors. He instanced 
the case of Mr. Simon, an old gentleman of 
90, whose credit formerly stood highest at 
the Exchange, who now saw himself cut off 
from a profitable trade, by which he used 
to clear 18,000/. a year. He had been 
brought over in his infancy to escape 
from the persecuting tyranny of Louis the 
14th, buthe had lived to see tyranny change 
sides, and to see himself ruined by the 
_ severity of the English government, at 
_ the very time that Louis the 16th was 
setting the brightest examples of huma- 
nity and justice. 

t was not extraordinary that a man 
sitting on a great gun in a ship’s cabin; 
should hold language like that of admiral 
Rodney ; for however much he respected 
his naval character, his judgment as a 
Jawyer could not be expected to have any 
consequence, but to see ministers of this 
country echoing and applauding such 
maxims was strange indeed. But indeed, 
he did not want the testimony of sir 
Samuel Hood to convince him that it was 
not sir George Rodney that had been the 
author of these shameful proceedings, but 
his Majesty’s ministers. The hon. gen- 
tleman spoke of the whole plan, which 
they had adopted and pursued, as infamous 
and unbecoming to the last degree: from 
the unsuccessful attempt on St. Vincent's 
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to the destructive overthrow of St. Eus- 
tatius. An order from a noble lord, for- 
merly secretary of state for the American 
department, and now again employed in 
another department by his Majesty, had 
driven the Caribbees to desperation; and 
this attempt upon the island at such a 
time, had renewed all their antipathy to 
the English; the retreat of our com- 
manders having deprived then of an op- 
portunity to be revenged upon our soldiers, 
they turned their rage against the British 
inhabitants, who then resided there, under 
the protection of the French; and such 
was the sense the Caribbees entertained 
of the infamy of an attack upon the island, 
immediately after the visitation of heaven, 
that they would have sacrificed to their re- 
sentment all the British on the island, if 
the French commandant had not, by the 
most strenuous exertions, screened them 
from the fury of the savages. Defeated 
in our hopes against St. Vincent’s, our 
commanders expected, that they might 
have been able to reduce Martinique and 
Guadaloupe by famine, in consequence of 
the destruction of provisions by the late 
hurricanes; but we Jost the opportunity 
of shewing that we were inhuman, and 
had not the satisfaction of starving either 
of these islands into a surrender. 

Their attempt on St. Eustatius had been 
more successful, and it seemed to fill mi- 
nisters, as well as officers, with transport, 
that they had been able to conquer a 
people that did not resist, and plunder 
them when they surrendered to their 
mercy. The hon. verve concluded 
with a solemn appeal to the House, whe- 
ther it was fit that the legislature of Great 
Britain should be the first to plunge 
Europe into all the horrors of barbarity, 
and institute a system of devastation, 
which would not only bring disgrace, but 
in all probability ruin upon ourselves. He 
wished to bring the matter properly before 
the House, that they might be fully pos- 
sessed of the facts before they proceeded 
to a decision: for he sincerely wished 
them to be deliberate, to be impartial, to 
be disinterested. It was a question as 
important as any that had ever come 
before them, for it was from their conduct 
that Europe was to learn the system of 
Great Britain, and by which they were to 
be forced to regulate their own; he there- 
fore moved, 

‘¢ That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he will be graciously 
pleased to give directions, that there be 
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laid before this House, copies of all pro- 
clamations, memorials, orders, and instruc- 
tions, and of all official correspondence, 
from and to any of his Majesty’s ministers, 
relative to the disposition of the property 
belonging to the States General and to 
individuals, inhabiting or interested in the 
places or territories taken from the said 
States General in the West Indies.” 

Mr. J. Stanley seconded the motion. 
The transactions of the fleet and army at 
the island of St. Eustatius were so truly im- 
politic and disgraceful that they required 
the most severe reprehension from every 
man who paid regard either to the feel- 
ings of human nature or to the character 
of Britain. It was material for the House 
to enquire whether the commanders had 
received orders from ministers at home, 
or had acted from their own mere motion. 
The present motion was not to blame, but 
to enquire. To procure insight and in- 
formation, not to inflict punishment. He 
considered the late confiscation as a kind 
of military loan, levied for the use of the 
army; and said, as the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon had lately subsidised his par- 
liamentary troops to keep them faithful, 
he probably had hit upon that method of 
subsidising his military troops abroad, to 
preserve their attachment to him. He 
said, that he and his colleague had pre- 
sented a petition to his Majesty, from 124 
respectable merchants of Liverpool, who 
were deeply affected by the late confis- 
cations in the island of St. Eustatius ; that 
the petition was at first sent to the mem- 
bers for Liverpool to present, but they 
had refused to do it; he left it to the 
House, therefore, to consider what sort of 
construction was to be put upon the con- 
duct of members, who were so mucli at 
the minister’s nod, as to venture to refuse 
discharging theirduty to their constituents, 
when called upon by them for that pur- 
pose. He trusted that the House would 
on the present occasion shew a becoming 
abhorrence of the steps that were taken in 
the reduction of St. Eustatius, by which 
only the nation could expect to escape 
the dreadful consequences of that con- 
duct. 

Mr. B. Gascoyne, jun. said, the accusa- 
tion was ill-founded ; for that the petition 
had never been sent to him or his col- 
league, but that two other petitions were ; 
on one of which they wrote a joint letter, 
containing their reasons for not coinciding 
in opinion with all the allegations of the 
petition, submitting those reasons to the 
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subscribers of the petition, and declaring 
at the same time, that if these reasons 
should not convince the gentlemen who 
had subscribed it, that then they would 
present it immediately, holding it to be 
their duty, at all times, to comply with the 
wishes of their constituents. This letter 
they sent off to Liverpool by express, but 
never heard any more of the matter. The 
other petition they had presented to the 
noble lord at the head of the American 
department. With regard to the present 
question, he was not prepared to enter 
into the consideration of it; he should 
only say, that in determining upon great 
national pvuints, he must hear strong and 
convincing arguments, and sound princi- 
pies of law, laid down to prove any posi- 
tion of so important a nature to his satis- 
faction. Pathetic narratives of private 
distress naturally found their way to the 
heart, and served to catch the passions; 
but they were not the sort of ground for 
the head and understanding to rely on with 
security. 

Mr. Rawlinson also explained his con- 
duct relative to the petition, and men- 
tioned his being himself materially affected 
by the late confiscations at St. Eustatius. 
He therefore earnestly called upon the 
noble lord to know, whether he had sent 
out any orders for a general confiscation 
of the British property, legally imported 
into that island under authority of British 
acts of parliament. 

Captain John Luttrell said, that he rose 
with equal zeal for the military and naval | 
service, for the commercial interest of his 
country, and for the general good of the 
state, to express his wish that the previous 
question might take place on the motion. 
He was persuaded it was premature and 
unnecessary, and was sure, that it would 
appear to be very unreasonable: for if it 
really was intended to charge sir George 
Rodney with having unwarrantably seized 
the estates of individuals at St. Eustatius, 
that by the iron hand of power he had 
transported their owners to a distant isle, 
and had disposed of their property without ~ 
sufficient right so to do, such procecdings 
would be highly proper for parliamentary 
investigation at a future period ;- but surely 
were premature, while that admiral was 
employed in the service of his country in - 
another part of the world, and could nei- 
ther be apprised of such attack, nor be 
present to be heard in his justitication.— 
He said, he apprehended that the terri- 
torial acquisition was a right inherent in 
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the crown, which could not be alienated ; 
and therefore those planters, who were 
willing to take the oaths of allegiance to 
the king, as lord of the soil, ought to 
retain the possession of their estates, stores, 
and negroes; but that all other property 
seized at St. Eustatia, whether belonging 
to the States General, to their subjects, or 
to any other persons, who were inhabitants 
of the island, at the time of the surrender, 
was forfeited to the takers; and that all 
negroes, masters, mulattoes, quadroons, 
famboos, or people of mixed colour, slaves 
to the States General, to the congress of 


America, or to the government of any 


other country at war with Great Britain, 
were liable to be transported to our West 
India islands; there to be sold, after con- 
demnation, as much as any other property 
seized from the enemy; he said, there 
might be reasons also, with which parlia- 
ment were not then acquainted, that would 
justify sir G. Rodney in a temporary re- 
moval of persons of other descriptions 
from that island. That therefore, having 
had the honour to serve for a very consi- 
derable time under that gallant admiral, 
and of knowing him intimately, he could 
not hastily credit, that he had acted at 
St. Eustatius so very unlike himself as the 
hon. gentleman had thought proper to re- 
present. He said, if government had ac- 
quiesced in the confiscation of seizures 
made at St. Eustatius, as far as such ac- 
quiescence could be construed to extend, 
-or have legal operation, they had done 
that which sound nolicy arfd strict justice 
required them to do: but that no property 
could be forfeited, unless it was proved to 
belong to the enemy, to persons inhabiting 
within their dominions, or to have been 
consigned for their use. In the two first 
instances, he would shew the right of cap- 
ture to be indisputable; in the latter, he 
observed, that where persons engaged in 
a contraband and illicit trade, with a view 
to exorbitant gain, and consulting no in- 
terest but their own, they must submit to 
abide the consequences, and were liable 
to seizure, as well by the government of 
the country to which they traded, as of 
that from whence they came; nor ought 
they to expect from the crown, or from 
the captors, restitution of what they had 
forfeited by law; for that, when merchants 
of this country will enter into commercial 
connections with those of the enemy, their 
Interest and property become so inter- 
.woven and cemented, that you could not 
favour the claim of the one to the preclu- 
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sion of the rest; and therefore, were suclf 
applications to be attended to, by mer- 
cantile management, all that had concerns 
in the trade would eventually reap equab 
benefit ; but, said he, those who are car- 
rying on traffic at St. Eustatia within the 
~pale of the law are perfectly sccure, and 
need be under no apprehensions; for the 
effects there seized must be libelled, and 
procecded against in the first court of vice 
admiralty, within the jurisdiction of which 
they are arrived, and it will then come 
from the mouth of the captured, that the 
property was such as has been described, 
before any judge could proceed to sen- 
tence of condemnation, or to pronounce 
for the interest of the crown, or that of 
any other parties. He observed, that the 
admiralty court was in the first instance 
the most competent to determine the right 
of prize, and prior to such adjudication, 
he defied the penetrating eye even of a 
Burke to discover what claims would be 
rejected, and whether they were sufficiently 
supported by evidence to warrant any 
man in saying they were legal ones; nor 
could he comprehend how parliament, 
without such guide, were to form a perfect 
judgment on the merits of the proceedings 
had at St. Eustatia. 

The hon. gentleman said, that the hour 
had never yet arrived, which government 
judged seasonable to exercise a power of 
restoring any seizures which were legally 
made by the military in times of war; that 
on all conjunct expeditions, from the time 
of taking Vigo, in 1702, to the present 
hour, the crown had acceded ta the divi- 
sion of the booty, as agreed on amongst 
the captors, without interfering farther ; 
and whether it would be warrantable to 
do otherwise, was with him as much a 
matter of doubt, as with any one right 
which remained to be determined; but 
sure he was, that the present could not be 
the hour, when harmony and confidence 
were so essentially neccessary to subsist 
between the governing and executive 
powers, to strengthen the arm of war, for 
ministry to enter into litigation on the 
subject with the army and navy. The 
latter of which, he contended, had an in- 
disputable right to. a large proportion of 
every kind of seizure which could be made 
from the enemy in tines of war, under the 
king’s proclamation, and a liberal con- 
struction of the prize act: from the former 
he then read the following passage: ‘ All 
ships, vessels, and goods, belonging to the 
states-general of the United Provinces, or 
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their subjects, or to any other persons, 
inhabitants within any of their territories, 
may be lawfully seized and brought to 
judgment in the admiralty-courts; and that 
all manner of captures, seizures, prizes 
and reprisals, shall be given to the takers: 

Now, said he, the English Janguage 
cannot furnish words more expressive of 
the intention in the crown to give every 


kind of capture to the takers than those. 


conveyed which he had read, nor could 
there, in his mind, be a taking but what 
bore analogy to the gift; which, he ob- 
served, was a general one, being neither 
confined to the land nor to the sea; but 
where the power of division was delegated 
to a third party, that it became necessary 
to be specified ; and the king having only 
distributed such captures as were to be 
made by ships of war, he left to parliament 
the. division of prizes taken by letters of 
marque and privateers : theeclure he de- 
sired to refer to the general prize act of 
the 19th of the present King, which he 
said, by a subsequent act of this session, 
had been extended to Dutch seizures; 
and the House coupling the proclamation 
with the act of parliament, would then see 
how such division applied to the kind of 
capture made at St. Eustatius; from that 
Act the clerk proceeded to read as follows: 
‘¢ That the commanders of our ships and 
vessels may attack, surprise, seize, and 
take with such ship or vessel, or with the 
crew thereof, all place, or fortress upon 
the land, or any ship, ammunition, arms, 
stores of war, goods, or merchandize, be- 
longing to or possessed by any of his Ma- 
jesty’s enemies upon the Jand: and that 
the whole thereof, after final adjudication 
in the admiralty-court, shall belong to the 
takers, and that neither his Majesty, his 
heirs, or successors, or any other person 
or persons whatsoever, other than the cap- 
tors, shall be entitled to any part thereof.” 
Then it is clear, that if St. Eustatius, 
like St. Martin’s, had been taken by pri- 
vateers, or by letters of marque and their 
crews, they would have had the right to 
every thing, except the territory: and 
will it be believed that the legislature 
meant to give better encouragement to 
privateers and letters of ee for their 
services than had been extended by pro- 
clamation to the king’s officers and sea- 
men, or that they intended to divide a 
capture, the right to which remained in- 
herent in the crown, and was of course at 
the disposal of the king alone? That, he 
said, ceuld never. be supposed,. and there- 
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fore it appeared to him as clear as the sun 
at noon-day that had the island been sub- 
dued by a naval force, they would have 
been entitled to the whole benefit, as was 
the case when Jord Anson’s squadron 
plundered the Spanish settlements in the 
South Seas. Then, could it be contended, 
that because a certain number of land of- 
ficers and soldiers were aiding and assist- 
ing at the taking, that therefore the sea 
service became entitled to nothing at all, 
or that their rights could be otherwise di- 
minished, than proportionably to the rank 
and numbers of the military, which acted 
with the navy on that expedition. All 
these matters, and many others of very 
serious consequence, must come into de- 
bate, if this inquiry is now proceeded on ; 
the mischief it might create he would not 
venture to anticipate. as 

One word more, he said, in answer to 
the hon. member's complaint, that sir G. 
Rodney refused to allow an account to be 
taken of the stores and merchandize seized 
at St. Eustatius, and claimed by English 
merchants as their private property, and 
that he would not allow them to be mark- 
ed: it was not pretended that their books 
and papers were seized, which, with the 
vivd voce evidence of their clerks, would 
sufficiently prove to the admiralty-court 
their right, whatever it might be; but that 
sir George could not, consistent with his 
duty, have acted otherwise; for that all 
captors are required immediately on 
seizure to put the king’s locks on the ef- 
fects, and to suffer no person to have ac- 
cess thereto until after condemnation: 
were it otherwise, favour would be shewn 
to some; embezzlement would follow to 
the prejudice of others, and when sentence 
had been pronounced, the goods might 
not be forthcoming ; besides, every com- 
mon seaman, whose share might be but a 
guinea, where the admiral’s was a tliou- 


‘sand, had a right to object to any restitu- 


tion, and to insist that every thing seized 
at St. Eustatius, though but the value of 
a sleeve-button, should be brought to legal 
adjudication; and that the admiralty-court 
alone, not’ sir G. Radney, had the right of 
determining what belonged to the cap- 
tors, and what to the claimants. He apo- 
logised to the House for having intruded 
so early and so long in the business, but 
observed, that where the honour of his 

friend and the welfare of the service were © 
so much at stake, he could not help speak- 
ing feelingly, nor had he the power to 
confine his observations within the limits 
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of his intention; but he said that, being 
awakened to a sense of their prolixity, he 
would exhibit no farther the gleomy pic- 
ture his imagination formed of the effects 
of a premature inquiry into the St. Eusta- 
tius capture; but he assured the hon. 
mover, that it neither bore the garb of po- 
htical influence, nor the tint of party zeal ; 
for so ignorant was he of the sentiments of 
other members on the subject, that he 
knew not if he should obtain a secondary 
voice in favour of the previous question ; 
ut however that might be, he was per- 
suaded, that to maintain the motion at 
present, as a subject of political contro- 
versy, would be highly improper: and 
that, for the reasons given, should it be 
persisted in and brought to a question, al- 
though his single negative might prevent 
its unanimity, he felt himself determined 
to ax it. 
ord George Germain said, that what 
had fallen‘a little time ago in the course 
of debate, from a young gentleman (Mr. 
Gascoyne, jun.) was so well said, and 
went so fully to answer all the arguments 
of the hon. mover, that unless something 
new had been thrown out, it was almost 
unnecessary for him to take up the time 
of the House, by adding a syllable on the 
subject. Pictures of private calamities 
would move the passions of the humane; 
and when drawn with the masterly pencil 
of a Burke, would have all the force of 
colouring that was necessary, either to 
strike or wriog the heart; but in ques- 
tions of general policy, the good of the 
whole must be preferred to the conveni- 
ence of the few, and private calamities 
might result from public advantage. An 
hon. gentleman had called upon him to 
inform the House, whether any orders to 
confiscate property found at St, Eustatius, 
and imported into that island, under the 
sanction of British acts of parliament, had 
been sent out, either to sir George Rod- 
ney or general Vaughan; he, therefore, 
thought it right to declais, that no such 
orders had been sent out; but on the con- 
trary, the instructions were expressly, that 
care should be taken to secure all property 
legally imported into the island for the 
benefit of the right owners, and to render 
their possession of all their estate, stock, 
furniture, utensils, negroes, &c. perfectly 
Recure and inviolate. His lordship said 
farther, that all petitions and memorials 
upon the subject, that had been _trans- 
mitted to him, to deliver to his Majesty, 
Jet them come from any quarter, had been 
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tlemen expect that the stores found upon 
the island should be returned ? If so, then 
the expedition against Eustatius would 
have been nugatory indeed ; for if, after 
having taken the oath of allegiance, the 
inhabitants should be permitted to sell 
those stores to any person whatever, ther 
the public enemy might be supplied with 
them, though it was the object of the ex. 
pedition to cut off that resource. 

There might be instances of great pri- 
vate distress occasioned by the capture of 
St. Eustatius; there scarcely was an island 
captured, or a territory seized upon, that 
was not attended with such circumstances. 
The treatment experienced by the Jews, 
he was ready to admit was true in most 
of the leading particulars; at the same 
time, however, that he thought it right to 
admit the fact, justice required that he 
should also inform the House that the 
whole transaction happened without the 
knowledge of the commanders in chief, 
both by sca and land; and that as goon 
as they heard of it, they expressed their 
displeasure at what had happened, ordered 
restoration to be made, sent for the Jews 
back, and directed that they should be 
treated with all possible protection. 

The hon. gentleman brad said a great 
deal about the conduct of the king of 
Franee, in regard to the capture of Gre+ 
nada from this country sowetime since; 
in answer to this, he could only say, that 
he knew not how to draw a comparison 
where there was no manner of similitude. 
The two cases were certainly as distinct 
as it was possible for two cases to be; 
Grenada was an island, taken from us by 
the French, after both countries were in a 
state of war, and had nothing in particular 
in the circumstances of the capture to dis- 
tinguish it from an ordinary conquest. 
The capture of St. Eustatius was perfectly 
a new case, to which no other in the his- 
tory of modern warfare had the least ana- 
logy. It was an island formerly possessed 
by our ally; which ally, while bound by 
solemn treaties to give this country every 
assistance in her power, had notoriously 
contributed in an eminent degree to assist 
our enemies, and had made this very island 
a deposit for the use of the enemy, having 
on it @ vast magazine of military stores o€ 
all kinds, with which she furnished France, 
Spain, and America, with the utmost rea- 
diness; and when culled upon by our 
fleets, to assist them in like manner, with- 
held that assistance, which it was since 
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evident she had it in her power to give. | they should hear that the annual rent of 
In order to support this assertion, his | the houses in the town of St. Eustatius 
lordship referred to the admiral’s official | had, from the difficulty of getting hoyses 
lettet, in which sir George Rodney stated, | and warehouses to hire, amounted to the 
that a fact had lately come to his know- | prodigious sum of a million sterling; -it 
ledge, that not a little surprised him, and | was therefore necessary to send them 
{t was this; on his arrival with the fleet | away, or renounce the conquest; and 
‘from America, his ships, in consequence , gentlemen must have a strange opinion of 
of the increased degree of wear and tear | the law of nations if they should maintain, 
which they aunained in the West-Indies, | that every man, who offered to become a 
were in great distress for rigging and | subject, must and ought to be received as 
stores; to remedy which, he had sent to} such. As it was'a nest of merchants, whe 
purchase them at St. Eustatius; when it | took up their residence there with no other 
was with the utmost difficulty that he pro- | view ‘fan to derive an extravagant profit 
cured @ small and inadequate supply, not | from supplying the enemies of Great Bri- 
mere than seven tons; the Dutch excusing | tain with stores, the captuze of the island 
themselves, by declaring thet they had | barely, without rooting out the nest of 
scarcely any left; though it was notorious | mischievous traders above alluded to, would 
they had let theenemy have as much as they | have been a circumstance of small advan- 
wanted. Sir George farther stated, that he | tage to this country. | 
had lately found this to be a mere pre-| His lordship dwelt on the great impor- 
tence, and that their refusal to supply him | tance of the capture, and said, that such 
properly arose solely from their giving a | was the opinion of the officers, who had 
preference to the French and Americans; | held the command, when the island was 
since, on seizing upon the island, most | taken possession of, that the general, in his 
immense quantitres of stores of all sorts | letter to him, expressly says, ‘ such is, in 
were found in the warehouses, enough to| my opinion, the great importance of our 
have supplied all the shipping that could | getting this island into our hands, with all 
have stood in need of any in those seas | its immense magazines of ammunition, 
for some years to come. There were se- | stores, &c. that I verily believe it will 
veral thousand ton of cordage in their | prove the means of speedily putting an 
stores. He knew it to be a fact, that | end to the American war.”’ ow far this 
without regular supplies from this islandthe | opinion was likely to prove true, it was not 
French ceuld not have carried on the war, | fur him to point out or decide; he could 
aod the Americans were in the same pre- | only declare, that he believed it would 
dicament. Sir George added, that he had | conduce effectually to so desirable an end ; 
other reasons to know that the island had | and that he should rejoice exceedingly if 
been the source of more advantage to the | it should turn out that the general was 
enemies of Great Britain than any other | founded in his prediction. 
circumstance that had attended the pro-} The hon. gentleman had said a great 
ef the war. He also stated, that he | deal upon the subject of the law of na- 
hard ordered all the money and effects of | tions, the rights of war, and the common 
the inhabitants to be sealed up, and sepa- | usages of European states in cases of cap- 
rately osarked upon, to shew to whom the | ture and surrender. He had asserted that 
y belonged when seized, and lodged | the law of nations, as laid down by Gro- 
on d the Sandwich, there to wait till | tius, Puffendorf, and the ancient writers 
it had been determined by the courts; | upon the subject, had been since expiain- 
before whom the whole case would come | ed, and rescued from the barbarity of the 
for consideration how it was to be disposed | more unenlightened periods ot history. For 
of. But it was observed, that the Ame- | his part, he could only say, that the nearer 
rieans, &c. had been ordered to quit the | the law of nations was brought to huma- 
island: it was true; but it was necessity, | nity and justice the more perfect he should 
not choice, that had dictated that measure; | consider it. In the conduct of the officers 
a@ measure that was absolutely necessary | who took St. Eustatius, he was yet to learn 
for the preservation of the conquest: for | that there was any thing tending to vio- 
i would be unsafe to suffer that people to | late either the law of nations or of huma- 
remain, semsidering their numbers and | nity. The hon. gentleman had stated, 
hostile disposition: there was one circum- | that when a new territory was acquired, 
stance that would enable the House to form | the dominion was the property of the con- 
gome judgment of their numbers, when | quering power, but the inhabitants became 
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subjects, upon taking the’ oaths of alle- ; and discovering whether the facts, stated 
giance, and were as fully entitled to enjoy | by the hon. gentleman who made the mo- 
the protection of the state, to which they | tion, were true; and as blame, in that case, 
surrendered, and share in all the privileges | would be imputable somewhere, to know 
enjoyed under its government as its other | to whom that blame was really to be as- 
natural subjects. In answer to this, he | cribed. 
must remark, that it was carrying the ar-| Earl Nugent opposed the motion, and 
gument much too far. Foreigners, who | retorted on Mr. Burke for his late attack 
came over to this, or went to any other | on his lordship: degrading as comparing 
country, took the oaths of allegiance, and | him to a cat was, he said it raised him one 
subjected themselves to all the rules of its | degree above the animal state he was con- 
government, were undoubtedly entitled to | demned to two years ago, for then he was 
derive all those privileges under the go-| only arat. He said, if he was not able to 
vernment of that country which its natu- ; discharge the total of his debt of wit to 
ral-born subjects enjoyed; but would the | Mr. Burke at once, he was resolved not 
hon. gentleman: venture to contend, that | to die an insolvent debtor, but weuld pay 
‘the inhabitants of an island, captured by | him a shilling in the pound at a time, and 
military operation, inhabitants surrender- | so get rid of the whole by instalments. 
ing at discretion, and becoming subjects! Mr. Fux now rose, and spoke principally 
at the point of the bayonet, stood in the | in answer to lord George Germain. The 
same predicament with those he had just | conduct of the admiral and Sse on the 
described? With respect to the property | capture of St. Eustatius was, he said, so ex. 
that had been sold in the island, and be- | ceedingly impolitic and dangerous, that it 
longed to British merchants, the most pe- | was no wonder that his hon. friend, whose 
rishable was what had been set up to sale; | liberal mind was always active in protecting 
and the money arising frum it had been | his fellow-creatures, and in exalting the 
packed up, and marked to be delivered to | character of man by the correction of the 
the persons to whom it should be adjudged. | vices that degrade, while they outrage 
The hon. gentleman said, that the stores ; humanity, should have called the attention 
that were sold had been shipped for Ame- | of the House to the subject. It was im- 
rica and the French islands: but sir G. | possible for the House in that early stage 
Rodney’s letter flatly contradicted this | of the business to know who the guilty 
assertion; as that officer informed him | persons were in this business. The noble 
that the stores were to be shipped for the ; lord had given a sort of an oblique answer 
British West-India islands.—Upon the ; tothe question that was put to him by an 
whole, therefore, le found nothing to | hon. gentleman. Government had, and had 
blame in the conduct of the commanders, | not, sent orders to the commanders to con- 
and he had too high an opinion of sir G., | fiscate the property. They had, and they 
Rodney and general Vaughan to believe | had not, justified the proceeding at that 
that they were capable of descending to | time. They shewed a virtuous shame 
rapacity and plunder. He thought the | upon the occasion, and wished, by evasive 
present enquiry was exceedingly unrea- | answers to a simple question, to lay the 
sonable, and that, as the whole business | blame at the door of ministry. The pre- 
would be examined before the Admiralty | sent was not the moment, he said, to blame, 
courts, the House, he trusted, would op- | but to inquire. Thehon. gentleman, who 
pose any enquiry in the present stage of | moved the question, had declared that his 
the matter. view was to bring the matter properly before 
Mr. St. John answered lord George, | the House; to procure all the intelligence 
and by referring to the St. Christopher’s | that he could, by which the House might 
Gazettes, and the proclamations, orders, | be able, at some future moment, to decide 
&c. issued by sir G. Rodney and general | on the question with that coolness and de- 
Vaughan, endeavoured to prove that the | liberation which the importance of the sub- 
noble Jord’s declaration, that those officers | ject required. This the noble lord had, in 
were ignorant of the treatment experienced his just apprehensions for the fate of minis- 
by the Jews, could not be founded. The | ters, chosen to call prejudging the matter, 
noble lord had argued as if the present | and this he hadresisted. Why? Because 
motion was merely calculated to impute | the business was to come forward in the 
blame to the admiral and general; whereas, | courts of Admiralty, and it was now un- 
it was intended merely to afford the House | reasonable to convict in the absence of the 
an opportunity of inquiring into the matter, | gallant officers to whom the question res 
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ferred. The futility of this argument was | the trouble to inquire who or what was the 


visible in the statement. There was no; 


intention to prejudge, there was no design 
to punish, the gallant officers in this stage, 
or in any future stage of the business, 
while they remained on their station, and 
were incapable of their own defence. No 
such thing was intended; the gentlemen 
with whom he had the honour to act, felt 
as sincere a regard for the persons and 
character of sir G. Rodney and general 
Vaughan as any men upon earth could pos- 
sibly do. They despised slander too much, 
either to envy or to share with ministers 
in, the- practice of it. They left to them 
to whisper and paragraph away the cha- 
racters of absent officers, while it should 
be the boast and the task of gentlemen 
on his side of the House to protect them 
from their malevolence, and stand up the 
firme friends of injured honesty and honour. 
The present question was as different from 
this, and as different from any attempt to 
lower the characters of the absent officers, 
much less to punish them unheard, as it was 
possible for words or language to convey. 
His hon. friend baud expressed his senti- 
‘ments on the subject so fully, that he 
thought it was impossible for the House 
-to mistake, or for any noble lord, however 
interested he might be in the event, to 
avoid the issue. The hon. gentleman had 
stated, that the proceedings on the capture 
of St. Eustatius had been violent and un- 
just, ignominious to the character of Great 
Britain, as a free, a civilised, and a Chris- 
tian nation; and contrary to the essential 
at of the laws of war, as agreed on 
nations, and practised by enlightened 
urope. These proceedings, whether they 
were committed by the commanders upon 
the station without the orders of govern- 
ment, or whether they were done in obedi- 
ence to orders, became a necessary subject 
for parliamentary discussion, and that in- 
stantly. Why not to punish the authors, 
whoever they might be; not to prejudge 
nor convict of personal guilt in the ab- 
sence of the criminal, but to pronounce on 
the great national question by. which the 
national consequences might be avoided. 
~The question of conviction might remain 
‘for a subsequent consideration; but the 
ee of policy was immediate. Would 
the nations of Europe wait for the slow de- 
cision of the Admiralty courts before they 
pronounced judgment on the case, and pro- 
ceeded to retaliate, or in the benevolence 
.-of superior civilization, contented them- 


selves with despising? No; without taking 


cause, whether it was the rapacity of com- 
manders, or the low revenge of ministers ; 
whether it was the lust of plunder, or the 
littleness of malice; the profligate cruelty 
of an insatiate military, or the barbarous 
system of a headlong government; they 
would instantly and justly pronounce it to 
be a violation of all the laws of war on the 
part of Great Britain, and would hasten 
either to punish us for the horrid renewak 
of those savage practices which once buried 
Europe in ashes; or, considering us as 
fallen beneath the notice of Christian na- 
tions, remain with their arms across, suffetr« 
ing us to be extirpated by those foes which 
our madness or impolicy had joined against 
us. This was the cause that brought for-. 
ward the present question, and it was on 
this account, that the gentlemen with . 
whom he acted, considered themselves as 
bound by the obligations of their trust to 
urge and enforce the necessity of an im- 
mediate resolution of the parliament, de- 
claring their surprise and horror at such pro- | 
ceedings, and condemning them inthe most 
pointed and emphatical terms. In doing 
this, it was not meant to interfere with the 
private question, nor to prejudge the actions 
that would certainly be brought in the 
courts below by individuals for the recovery 
of their property. 

Was it a fit thing for parliament to pro- 
nounce upon the general face of the pro- 
ceedings, that they were wrong, violent, 
and ignominious? Certainly, if the facts, 
as stated by the hon. gentleman, were 
true, it was not only fit, but necessary, 
that parliament should come to an imme- 
diate reprobation ; and that parliament 
might know the truth of the facts, his hon. 
friend had very properly moved, that the 
papers should be laid upon the table for 
the information of the House. If this was 
denied, what would be the immediate opi- 
nion of Europe? What! but that mini- 
sters approved of the outrages that were 
committed, and that they were done in 
consequence of instructions transmitted 
by themselves. Indeed, there hardly re- 
quired this testimony to establish the truth 
of this fact. The noblelord had, withagood 
deal of that unwary openness for which he 
was sometimes praised in the House, and 
blamed out of it, undertaken the defence 
of the proceedings, and declared that he 
saw nothing to condemn in the matter. 
The noble Jord then thought that all the 
violence, the depredations, the seizures, 
and the sales, the banishment of the peo- 


- 


‘of sir George Rodney, for whom, as his 
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ple, _ the ee robberies committed { ploded? This was the present question to 
em their goods; with all the train of op- | be examined. They might not rest satis- 
pression on the one hand, and suffering ti fied with Godieaipe Their indignation 
the other, was right and reasonable, pru- | might be active, and it was the wisdom of 
dent and safe. He was glad to hear the | that House to counteract the impolicy of 
woble lord speak out; for now it was known, | ministers, and by an open reprobation of 
ois would be proclaimed all over Eutope, pe measures that had been pursued, avert 
at ministers, and not our commanders, | from their country the dreadful conse- 
were the plunderers of St. Eustatius, and | quences of retahation. Did this interfere 
the violators of the rights of war. The | with the question of particular guilt? Did 
navy and the army were. rescued from the | this prejudge the matter? Did it take frem 
ignominious aspersion ; and the character | the courts below the processes that would 
naturally come before them for the reco- 
colleague in the representation of West- | very of property, or for the punishment of 
minster, he was particularly anxious, was | offence? Certainly not: it was a question 
rescued from the obloquy which even | of general policy, necessary to national 
great and good men must have otherwise character, and perhaps to national salva- 
satraly ee them. ed ay that it | tion. . ; heen teat 
might nown to all men from this in- ; Anhon. gentleman with whom he had 
stant, that the noble lord, one of the se- | usually the pleasure to act (cczptain Lut- 
rabaeaiet e state, cleared the commanders | trell) sp agate up ers betas of the 
from blame; conscious, no doubt, as | commanders, and justified them by the 
he was, that they had no share in the , laws and the practice of war. He said 
transaction, and the whole ignominy was | there was no man for whose opinions, as a 
from henceforth to rest upon his Majesty , professional man, he had a higher respect ; 
and ministers. He declared he was happy | but on this occasion he had the misfortune 
2 eevee acquittal which the noble | to differ vii him, pee because he did 
rd had given of the navy and army. | not clearly understand his argument. If 
The military of this countty, and are ene meant 10 say, that the naval part of a 
ticularly the navy, was dear to him, and | military expedition had equal, or perhaps 
their fame ought to be hcld sacred to | greater, pretensions to a share in the booty 
every British heart. It was from that vir- | taken ashore than the other, he was ready 
tuous body of men that the empire had ! to coincide with him. There could be 
derived all its respect and strength, and | no difference of opinion about the pre- 
from which it must continue to receive its , tensions that the navy had to a share of 
security and its fame. If they, by some | the just plunder taken on the reduction of 
hasty act of rapaciousness, or of avarice, an enemy’s fortress, garrison, or maga- 


_ should blacken the purity of their eharac- ; zine; nor was it at all to the question to 


ter, and stain their former deeds, Great Bri- ; inquire what was the exact share that they 
tain would sink to a state from which neither , ought to have. This was a matter of dis- 


_ their fature repentance nor their gallantry » tribution, in which neither the legislature 


could be able to raise her; a state of igno- | nor the government had chosen much to 
miny more dreadful than disaster, since , interfere, thinking it proper to be left to 
enterprise might retrieve disadvantage, but . the private agreement of the parties. But 
not restore reputation so destroyed. He | if the honourable officer meant that the 
was happy, therefore, that they were res- | depredations which were committed at St. 
eued from the calumny which had been | Eustatius, the plunder, the rapine, the 
ignorantly thrown upon them, and that ail | cruelties, and the outrages were either 
the disgrace and all the infamy was now | agreeable to the laws of war, the acts of 
settled on the government of Great Bri- | parliament passed for regulating the divt- 


‘tain. But would it rest here? Would the | sion of prize money, or the recent prac- 


nations of Europe be content with punish- ; tice, either of the British or any other 
ing us by contempt alone, or would they | civilised state, he must beg leave to differ 
think it necessary to go farther; and, for | from him, and declare his most hearty 
the protection of human nature, deem it ; opinion, that the proceedings had been 
necessary to unite in the exemplary pu- | such as no law nor precedent could justify 
nishment of that power, who in bold defi- | or approve. 

ance of all regulation, had dared to renew | The hon. gentleman adverted to the 
that system of horror and devastation | argument of the noble lord, that the cap- 
which by general consent had been ex- | ture of St. Eustatius was a new case, 
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differing from that of Grenada, and conse- 
quently not to be bound down by the 
same rules which had regulated captures 
of late. He confessed it was in some 
points different from the case of Grenada. 
Grenada had a garrison of some import- 
ance; it had works; it bad a military force, 
and it had martial spirit; for on the ap- 
proach of the enemy, .and being summon- 
ed to surrender, it bravely and strenuously 
contested the point, and made the enemy 
purchase the conquest by a profusion of 
blood. Was this the case of St. Eusta- 
tius? No. Without a military force or 
powers of self-defence, they exhibited to 
the enemy a naked bosom, .and instead of 
contesting the battle, surrendered in a 
moment, and not even a finger was 
scratched in the capture of the island. 
So far, he confessed, the cases were dis- 
similar. But was this the reason that had 
given rise to the different treatment:of the 
two islands? Was it because the Dutch 
governor of St. Eustatius had given up 
the island without a blow, that the inhabi- 
tants were condemned to suffer'the ex- 
tremes of war, and to be robbed, plunder- 
ed, and banished, by the conquerors? 
Was this the method that we chose to take 
to civilize the enemies of Great Britain, 
to induce ‘them to receive us in the place 
of their present governors? And was it 
‘against the innocent submission of peace- 
abje traders, manufacturers, and artisans, 
that we were to take revenge, and not 
against the active resistance of men in 
arms that contended for their liberty. 
The argument was absurd as well as in- 
human, and such as it might be expected 
from men pressed as ministers were in the 
resent instance to support their conduct. 
“Oh! but St. Eustatius was not like other 
islands; it was a depot for the enemy.” 
Perhaps it was so, and, for that offence, 
among others, we had gone to war with 
the Dutch, and having gone to war had 
determined to have satisfaction, like a na- 
tion of honour, and not like a nation of 
cut-throats, for the injury which we had 
received. The cause of the war, as his 
hon. friend justly expressed it, was not to 
be alledged as a ground for aggravating 
the horrors of it. A gentleman, after re- 
ceiving an injury, and challenging the au- 
thor of it to fight him in the field, does not 
stab him in the dark. Thé extremes of 
war are abokshed among nations, as the 
poignard and stiletto are among gentle- 
men; and, whatever the offence may be, 
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by a variety of the most powerful argu- 
ments, urged the necessity of agreeing to 
the motion proposed, as a ground-work 
for their future proceeding in this business, 
to wipe away the disgrace, and prevent 
the danger that was likely to follow from 
such conduct. 

Mr. Dundas (Lord Advocate of Scot- 
land) entered into a defence of the pro 
ceedings at St. Eustatius, and declared, 
that in his opinion, they were strictly jus- 
tiflable on the ground of necessity, policy, 
and the law of nations. He had the high- 
est respect for the character of sir G, 
Rodney, and believed that he was too 
brave a than to be cruel, and too disinte- 
rested to be rapacious. These were qua- 
lities 30 opposite in their nature, that they 
could hardly be supposed to meet in the 
same man; and therefore, he did not be- 
lieve that one thousandth part of the cru- 
elties had occurred which were now cir- 
culated with so much acrimony. But 
granting even, for the sake of argument, 
that all those circumstances had happened, 
which the hon. gentleman, with all hia 
force of colouring, had so feelingly de- 
scribed, what did they amount to? Merely 
to this: that private calamity was insepa- 
rable from public disorder; and that all - 
the care of commanders could not so sepa; 
rate what was just and necessary from 
what was somewhat oppressive, as to pre- 
vent individuals from suffering more than 
their share in the general disaster: on 
which occasions the distresses would be 
aggravated, as the passions or the appre- 
hensions of the head might operate, and 
the clamour would be much greater than 
the misery. This was not a fact which it 
required the example of St. Eustatius to 
demonstrate or confirm. Taking them as 
the usual consequences of a capture, would 
gentlemen say that this was a subject on 
which parliament should determine, with- 
out hearing the parties; without hearing 
the facts; and without giving time for the 
operation of those laws which they had 
wisely framed for correcting abuses, and 
preserving property? Would they be so 
weak, as by tle mere force of sounding | 
pathetic, melt first into mistaken compas- 
sion, and from compassion be hurried to 
injustice? Surely not. But it was said, 
that the present question did not prejudge 
the matter ; it only instituted an inquiry, 
and brought papers before the House, 
which, throwing light upon the matter, 
would enable the Elouse to come reguiarly 


the battle is fair. The hon. gentleman, a decision; whicb decision, he declared, 
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would be a prejudication, would be unsea- 
sonable, would be improper. All that the 
hon. gentleman who had spoken last with 
his usual ability had said to the contrary 
had not altered his sentiments. ‘ It was 
only a question of policy, and did not in 
anv measure interfere with the question of 
guilt or innocence.”” He begged the hon. 
gentleman’s pardon for saying, that it was 
strange reasoning, and somewhat different 
from his usual style, to alledge, that the 
House would not, by pronouncing the 
proceedings at St. Eustatius to be con- 
trary to all the laws of war, unjust, illegal, 
and violent, absolutely prejudge the case 
which was to.come before the courts be- 
low. If it was once declared that the pro- 
ceedings were criminal, it only remained 
to know who were the authors of the pro- 
ceedings, the commanders on the stations, 
or the ministers at home; and this was a 
proof so simple as not to be mistaken, since 
it depended totally on the orders that were 
sent out. But the material part of the 
question lay in the conviction of the guilt 
itself; and the House were called upon to 
say that the proceedings were criminal, 
without knowing on what ground those 
proceedings had gone, from what causes 
they had sprung, under what necessity, 
_ and with what political intention. 

| For his own part, he required no other 
evidence than that which he had heard 
since he came mto the House, to declare 
that in his mind they were justified by ne- 
cessity, by policy, and by the laws of war. 
The learned gentleman said, he had facts 
and arguments to support each of those 
propositions. The necessity of the harsh 
measures which were taken in the confis- 
cation of the property, and in the banish- 
ment of a part of the inhabitants, arose 
from the insecurity of the conquest with- 
out such means. The inhabitants were 
become so numerous, inhabitants all inimi- 
cal to Britain, that even the rents of houses 
in the principal town, amounted annually 
to the amazing sum of a million of mo- 
ney. Was it safe to suffer those men to 
continue in the place, and permit them at 
large to practise all the stratagems, or 
perhaps the violence that enmity or trea- 
son could suggest? Undoubtedly not. It 
had been the constant rule in all warfare, 
that the conqueror was to use the neces- 
Sary means to secure his conquest; it had 
on many occasions obliged warriors to put 
their prisoners to the sword, and could 
surely warrant a harsher remedy than that 
which was adopted of sending the sus- 
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pected part of the inhabitants from the 
islands for atime. So much for the ne- 
cessity. The policy of the measure was 
clearly demonstrated by the benefit which 
was to result from it. The admiral de- 
clares in his letter that he considered St. 
Eustatius as of so much advantage to the 
Americans, that he firmly believed the loss 
of it would put an end to the war in that 
continent. He said it was also as neces- 
sary to the other powers with whom we 
were involved, since they derived from 
this island a constant supply of all the 
ammunition and stores that were required 
to the carrying on of the war. Would it 
have been political, then, to have suffered 
this convenience to have continued, by 
which the enemy would have enjoyed the 
same opportunities as they had before the 
conquest? Undoubtedly not. It was good 
policy in the commanders, to destroy that 
magazine from which the enemy were 
supplied with arms against us, and it was 
in fact their duty; they would not have 
acted with fidelity to their country if they 
had not, by the most effectual means, cut 
off this channel of commmunication, and 


_secured to Great Britain all the advan- 


tages of the island, whatever they might 
be. Ht was also consistent with the laws 
of war, if he knew what the laws of war 
meant, to destroy a magazine instituted 
and kept up, not as the gentleman said, 
for the common supply of all who came 
with ready money, not as a granary for 
all the world, but as a depdt for the ene- 
mies of Great Britain, and for them only. 
This the noble lord had proved by a curi- 
ous fact in the letter of sir G. Rodney, 
that he had been able to procure but a 
very small, inadequate quantity of cordage 
at a time of severe need, and was told 
that they could give him no more ; whereas 
on the capture of the island he had found 
many thousand ton, more than sufficient 
to have supplied all the ships that were 
or could be in thcir seas for some years 
to come. It was, therefore, to be consi- 
dered and treated as a mere magazine, 
and according to all the notions of the law 
and usage of war, which he had received, 
the British forces were justified in destroy- 
ing that magazine, and converting it to 
their own. uses. If we were to carry 
those fine ideas of liberal war to the 
length whiclr the hon. gentleman seemed 
inclined to strain them, we should receive 
the character of being very good Chris- 
tians and philosophers, but very bad sol- 
diers and sailors. It was a principle in 
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the laws of war, which Grotius, Puffen- 
adrf, Vattel, and every writer was agreed 
in, that it was just to destroy not only the 
weapons, but also the materials of war. 
Whatever was prepared, collected, and 
stored to facilitate offence, or which was 
in future to be used against us, it was 
proper to confiscate, without paying re- 
gard to any one consideration of the ca- 
lamities that private individuals would 
feel, by being dentived of their property. 
Private individuals ought to know the 
danger of dealing in articles, during a 
time of war, subject to the established pe- 
nalties of seizure and confiscation, and 
not come afterwards with surly complaints 
of their sufferings, arising from their own 
neglect or their avarice. He was war- 
ranted in saying, that upon all occasions 
it had been the practice of all ages, to in- 
flict exemplary punishment on those who 
had been convicted of active enmity 
against a state; and such had been the 
case of St. Eustatius. It was to him a 
new doctrine that the commencement of 
hostilities was the moment when we were 
to forget all the insults and offences that 
had been done, and for the punishment 
of which we were driven into war. It was 
equally new to him, that a conqueror was 
under the necessity of receiving all the 
people that chose to remain, or that chose 
to come toa territory on his acquiring 
the possession of it, whether he believed 
their professions of allegiance to be sin- 
cere or not; and whether they were likcly 
to remain peaceable subjects of the new 
dominion, or secret spies to favour the 
old. Convicted as the island of St. Eus- 
tatius was of affording the most insidious 
assistance to the enemies of Great Britain, 
while the Dutch remained in alliance with 
that country, it was fit that they should 
feel the vengeance of their insulted and 
deluded ally. At the same time, how- 
ever, that he contended that all he had 
heard of the transactions at St. Eustatius 
were strictly justifiable, he by no means 
admitted that all which had been told was 
true. He took it entirely as related by 
the hon. gentleman, and argued from his 
own relation of the particulars in their 
justification. Those, then, were the things 
on which the House was called to pro- 
nounce hasty judgment, in the moment 
when our fleets and armies were employed 
on active service ; when concord was es- 
sentially necessary, and when we had oc- 
casion for all the efforts which unanimity, 
and correspondence of sentiment, inspired 
[| VOL. XX. } 
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by zeal and ardour, could make. It would 
be an improper discussion for that House 
at any time, but it was particularly unsea- 
sonable at this, and he trusted the House 
would not comply with a motion for the 
production of papers which might give 
dangerous discoveries to the enemy, but 
no salutary information to that House. 
Mr. Courtenay made a specch in his 
usual quaint stile of serious ridicule and 
solemn jesting, in which he paid warm 
encomiums to the admiral and general, 
and only blamed them for being so unsea- 
sonably inimical to the true interests of 
their country, as to chastise the Dutch 
merely because they had been perfidious, 
and had while professing kindness to Bri- 
tain, been supplying America with stores, 
and France, and Spain. Besides, they 
had acted singularly stupid, since by the 
improvident methods which they had 
taken, by confiscating the property, and 
stopping up the channel of communica- 
tion, they had taken the most effectual 
means of putting an end to the Ameri- 
can war, which all true lovers of their 
country must fervently regret. . 
Mr. 7. Townshend warmly supported 
the motion, as necessary to be adopted at 
a moment when we were involved with so 
many enemies, and when it was so neces- 
sary by every gentle method to conci- 
liate instead of provoking the states of 
Europe. : 
Mr. Byng called on the House to exer- 
cise its own judgment, and not suller an 
inconsiderate submission to the Treasury- 
bench, to hurry them into a measure 
which they would, in all probability, have 
sincere reason to repent. ‘The great com- 
mercial interest of this country had suffer- 
ed by this conduct, and he was much de- 
ceived if it would not be the means of 
giving a mortal stab to the trade of the 
commercial world. It seemed to be a 
principal part of the system of ministers 
to attack and injure the great commercial 
interest of London. ‘That city, the inde- 
pendence of which was a perpetual source 
of discontent, urged them to point their 
weapons most particularly to that quarter. 
On the present occasion the city of London 
had not only suffered a most severe loss by 
the confiscations at St. Eustatius, but the 
saw themselves brought to the brink ofa 
precipice by this conduct from which there 
was no receding, and there only wanted 
the hand of the enemies of this country, 
following the example of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, to hurry them down. Should 
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France imitate the system of Britain, and 
confiscate the property of the islands which 
they have taken, or may take; what must 
be the fate of the merchants of Britain ? 
And was not this a danger to be dreaded ? 
Was it not most likely that France, as she 
had it in her power, would follow the same 
plan, and confiscate the property of Gre- 
' nada, and such other islands as they might 
hereafter seize on? Were the merchants 
of Britain criminal in pursuing a trade 
pointed out to them by the legislature of 
their country, and which they transacted 
under the authority and protection of 
known laws, agreeable to all the regula- 
tions prescribed in the acts? True, St. 
Eustatius was a general mart, but the 
merchants of Britain did not make it a 
mart for the sale of warlike stores to the 
enemies of their country. This trade was 
strictly legal and praise- worthy ; and after 
having followed it agreeable to all the laws 
of their country, they found their property 
confiscated by order of those very minis- 
ters who had pointed out to them, and 
encouraged, and seemingly protected the 
trade. 

Mr. Burke concluded the debate in a 
speech in which, with his usual force of 
argument, mixed with powerful wit, he 
answered every thing that had been ad- 
vanced in opposition to his motion. The 
mode of reasoning that had been adopted, 
he said, gave him at least this consolation : 
it shewed him that ministers were ashamed 
of, the orders which they had given, and 
could not treat the question fairly. Where 
there was shame there was hope. They 
saw and felt the danger of their conduct, 
and were anxious to throw doubt upon it, 
wishing to conceal that it originated from 
their instructions, and leaving the army 
and navy responsible for the disgrace, 
and for the consequences. The hon. gen- 
tleman said, that there was not one argu- 
ment which deserved a serious reply. 
The hon. captain who spoke early in the 
debate, confined himself to an argument 
on the propriety of the navy sharing in 
booty, captured on shore, in common with 
thearmy. Surely, in all joint expeditions, 
it was a thing clearly known and estab- 
lished, that they shared agreeably to the 
arrangement made by themselves. But 
was this a reason for sharing in the illegal 
booty? for plundering where they sub- 
dued? for becoming the tyrants, instead 
of the governors of the territory which 
they invaded? Surely not. The noble lord 
who had followed him, had entered more 
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largely into the question; and he had 
been answered as fully by his hon. friend ; 
all the argument that he had advanced 
was, that the capture of St. Eustatius was 
a new case, different from that of Grenada, 
and from every other; and therefore the 
conduct observed on this occasion was not 
to be measured by others. In what re- 
spects did it differ? It was well pointed 
out by his hon. friend, that it differed only 
in circumstances; which ought to have 
rendered the property more sacred, be- 
cause, as he had said before, there wanted 
the very essence of war, reciprocity; and 
consequently the inhabitants were entitled 
to protection by the most powerful of 
claims——The learned Lord Advocate had 
advanced some arguments truly singular. 
He had told the House, that they ought 
not to comply with the motion; because, 
if they were to come to a resolution that 
the proceedings had been criminal, they 
would effectually condemn one or other of 
the parties, since it must be either. the 
commanders or the ministers that were 
guilty. The caution of the learned lord 
was very Jaudable. The subsequent evi- 
dence would be short; establish the facts 
by the production of the papers, and his 
ae) ministers can lie no longer con- 
cealed ; have mercy then on his Majesty’s 
ministers ; you cannot decide on the ques- 
tion of policy without involving the quese 
tion of guilt; the safety of the ministers 
depends on your rejection of the motion ; 
and therefore you cannot, in this instance, 
consult the benefit of your country, since 
a nearer and dearer objection is to be pre- 
served; the object of our gratitude, as he 
is the author of our political being, the 
man in whom we live and move, and from 
whom all the good things of this life are 
derived ; he is to be destroyed by the suc- 
cess of the motion ; and therefore save the 
minister, and let the empire take care of 
itself. This was the true language of the 
learned lord; a sort of language to which 
they were pretty much accustomed of 
late, and which was always found to suc- 
ceed to admiration. It was always the 
conclusion of every harangue, whatever 
was the beginning, when argument wag 
exhausted ; when evasion failed; when law 
had no more quibbles to confound, nor 
eloquence to confuse: ‘* Oh, save the 
noble lord 2” is still the last. He trusted 
that this argument would not always pre- 
vail, when it came to this short issue; 
whether we musé¢ part from the minister 


or from the empire ; and he believed that 
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we did not want much in our journey to 
that period; then the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon would have a -woeful proof of 
the instability of that friendship which 
-was founded in interest, begun without 
esteem, and continued without affection. 
The hon. gentleman took notice of the 
light manner in which the learned lord had 
spoken of the calamities which had been 
eoffered at St. Eustatius; calamities un- 
paralleled in the history of modern war, 
and which would leave a melancholy proof 
behind them, that however the lights of 
philosorhy might teach man to bear mise- 
ries, they had not yet taught Britons to 
forbear to inflict them. It was a light 
matter, then, in the opinion of the noble 
lord, and to be considered merely as a 
matter of course, incident to war, and in- 
separable from the capture of an island; 
to pronounce a sentence of beggary upon 
a whole people; to separate the most 
tender relations of nature; the husband 
from the wife, and the parent from the 
child; to tear d@under all the ties of a 
commanity, the numerous branching af- 
fections of a happy society : to divide them 
at once,* and by one fatal stroke of a con- 
queror’s sword cut that Gordian knot 
which linked them together by a social 
chain; to pronounce a sentence of partial 
banshment, more severe for not being 
general; and to hurry them in one rude 
moment to countries where they must not 
only be aliens, but beggars; all.this, in 
the learned lord’s conception, was no more 
than the common consequences of war, 
which commanders might inflict without 
dishonour, and the conquered ought to 
bear without complaint.— Having with 
equal poignancy commented on other ar- 
guments of the learned lord, he returned to 
the real question before the House, and 
cated upon gentlemen to be serious, for 
it was a serious moment. The predica- 
ment was solemn. We must not sport 
with consequences so dreadful, nor avoid 
&@ question 30 necessary to be determined 
en broad, impartial ground, for the sake 
of saving a nmnister, or of supporting a 

if retakation was to be dreaded, 
tt was better surely to prevent than to 
punish it. Heaven knew we were not in 
@ situation in which we held the power of 
punishment im our hand; struggling for 
our existence, we had to court the kind- 
ness and lenity, not the resentment and 
retaliation of nations, that we might by 
our sufferings gam a friend, if we could 
Rot command one by our power, nor secure 
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one by our respect. In short, if either 
empire, or character was dear to us, asa 
people; if we were not degraded in senti- 
ment as well as in rank; if we were not 
grown barbarous as well as desperate by 
our calamities, we must by a resolution of 
parliament atone for the misconduct either 


of our commanders or of our government. . 


If we must fall, let us at least perish with 
honour. Let us not, with the loss of in- 


dependence, lose also our good name asa __ 


people. Let us not, in the last moments 
of our existence, so far forget the true 
road to glory, as to outrage the enem 
whom we cannot overthrow. If the dif- 
ficulties of our situation are daily increas- 
ing, let us see what reinforcement we may 
gain from hope, if not, what resolution 
rom despair; by noble and strenuous en- 
terprises we may prevail and triumph ; the 
nations will not suffer us to be crushed if 
we preserve our virtue; Providence, ap- 
proving of our exertions, will stretch forth 
the powerful arm to save; and if we fail, 
we shall die lamented; even our enemies 
will do justice; and history will applaud 
our name. 


The House divided : 
Tellers. 
Mr. Burke- - « - -« 
Yeas Mr. Byng- - - - } 86 


Mr.Ord - - - 
So it passed in the negative. 


Nozs 1 Grey Cooper 


} 160 


Debates in the Commons on the Bill for 
preventing certain Abuses and Profanations 
on the Lord’s Day, called Sunday*.] May 
2. Mr. Solicitor General Mansfield ac- 


* The following Statement was found among 


the Papers of Dr. Beilby Porteus : 
“The beginning of the winter of 1780 


was distinguished by the rise of a new species © 


of dissipation and profaneness. A set of 


needy and profligate adventurers, finding 


every day, and almost every hour, of. the 
week occupied by some amusement or other, 
bethought themselves of trying what might 
be done ona Sunday. It was a novel anda 
bold attempt, but not the less likely to suc- 
ceed in this country and if these times. They 
therefore opened and publicly advertised two 
different sorts of entertainment for the Sun- 
day evening. One of these was at Carlisle 
House, and was called a Promenade. ‘The 
other was a meeting at public rooms hired 
for the purpose, and assumed the name of 
Christian Societies, Religious Societies, ‘Theo- 
logical Societies, Theological Academies, &c. 
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quainted the House that he had a propa- 
sition to make, which he held to be very 
necessary for the support of religion and 
morality. A practice, he said, had of late 
obtained, of opening places of amusement 
on the Sunday; some were held out as 


The professed design of the former was merely 
to walk about and converse, and take refresh- 
ments, the price of admission being three 
shillings: but the real consequence, and _ pro- 
bably the real purpose of it, was to draw to- 
gether dissolute people of both sexes, and to 
make the Promenade a place of assignation : 
and, in fact, it was a collection of the lowest 
and - most profligate characters that could 
possibly be assembled together from every 
part of London. It gave offence, not only to 
every man of gravity and seriousness, but even 
to young men of guicty and freedom, several 
of whom I have heard speak of it with ab- 
horrence. Nay, even foreigners were shocked 
and scandalized at it, considering it as a dis- 
grace to any Christian country to tolerate so 
gross an insult on all decency and good order. 
' “& The business, or, as it should be rather 
called, the amusement proposed at the Sun- 
day Debating Societies, was to discuss _pas- 
sages of Scripture, which were selected and 
given out for that purpose; when every one 
present, ladies as well as gentlemen, were to 
propose their doubts, receive explanations, 
and display their eloquence on the text pro- 
posed. It was to be, in short, a school for 
metaphysics, ethics, pulpit oratory, church 
history,-and canon law. It is easy to con- 
ceive what infinite mischief such debates as 
these must do to the younger part of the 
community, who, being unemployed on this 
day, would flock to any assembly of this 
sort; would look upon every doubt and difti- 
culty started there as an unanswerable argu- 
ment against religion, and would go home ab- 
sulute sceptics, if not confirmed unbelievers. 
Thus, as the Promenade tended to destroy 
every moral sentiment, the Theological As- 
scmbhies were calculated to extinguish every 
religious principle; and both together threat- 
encd the worst consequenccs to public mo- 
rals. 

“It was therefore highly necessary to put 
a Speedy and effectual stop to such alarming 
evils. I mentioned it early in the winter to 
several persons of rank and authority, and 
waited a considerable time in the hope, that 
some one of more weight and influence than 
myself, would have stood forth on this occa- 
sion, But the sessjon being now far advanc- 
ed, and finding no one inclined to take the 
matter up, it became absolutely necessary to 
do something; and I therefore resolved to 
try what my own exertions would do. I first 
consulted several eminent lawyers, as well 
as the principal acting magistrates in West- 
minster, in order to huow, whether either the 
statute or the common Jaw, as they now stood, 


places of mere amusement, others as places 


of instruction, where religious questions 
were agitated. Of the first description 
was Carlisle House; where, for the seem- 
ing purpose of walking, and drinking tea 
and coffee, persons abandoned to all sense 


was sufficient to check this evil. They all 
assured: me that both were insufficient, and 
that nothing but an act of peruemeny tramed. 
on purpose, could effectually suppress it. In 
consequence of this opinion, I applied to 2 
legal friend, and witi his assistance got a 
proper Bill sketched out, which I afterwards 
shewed to lord Bathurst, president of the 
council, and to sir John Skinner, lord chief 
baron of the Exchequer; and it was after- 
wards communicated to the lord chancellor 
Thurlow, and lord Mansfield. After. it had 
received their approbation: I applied to the 
solicitor gencral, Mr. Mansfield, who under- 
took to move it in the House of Commons; 
and sir William Dolben agreed to second it. 
This they did on the 3rd of May 1781, and 
the Bill was entitled, ‘ An Act for preventing 
‘certain abuses and profanations on the 
‘ Lord’s Day, commonly called Sunday.” It 
was violently opposed in its different stages 
through the House by several members; but 
it passed without a division. On the second 
reading of the Bill in the House of Lords, it 
was opposed principally by the duke of Man- 
chester, who thought that there were not 
sufficient proofs of the mischievous tendency 
of the Sunday evening amusements. ‘ The 
‘ subjects of this kingdom he said, ‘ should 
“be left at perfect liberty to confer upon reli- 
gious subjects without controul: and he did 
‘not believe that there was any thing impro- 
‘per either in the Promenade or the Societies. 
‘In his apprehension, they were perfectly in- 
‘nocent : but, evenif the fact were otherwise, 
‘ there were laws already in force sutticient to 
‘restrain them; and there was no necessity 
‘to add to the number of our penal statutes, 
‘already sufhiciently numerous.’ 

“In answer to this, I observed, that al- 
though there was no evidence at the bar, to 
prove the allegations of the preamble, which 
ina public Bill, and in a matter of such no- 
toriety, I conceived was ‘seldom, if ever, re- 
quired ; yet there were the very best grounds 
for believing the pernicious tendency of the 
Sunday evening amusements to be much 
greater than the preamble stated. I had con- 
versed with many persons, who had them- 
selves been present in these places, and was 
perfectly satisticd that they were highly dan- 
gerous In every point of view. But, even 
without entering into their interior constitu- 
tion and consequences, I could not but think 
that the very external appearance of them on 
the Lord's Day, was an offence against com- 
mon decency, und the most ancient and venes 
rable customs of this country. ‘They were 
places of public amusement opened on a 
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of shame, of decency, and religion, made 
it a point to resort. These persons pro- 
fessionally invited the public to immo- 
rality; virtue was undermined, and reli- 
gion was of course sacrificed to vice. In 
the places set apart for debating reli- 
gious questions, religion was trampled 
under toot by ignorant people, who wished 
to acquire a reputation for eloquence in 
an assembly composed of the low, the 
vulgar; and the illiterate. He read two 
advertisements, the one for a Theological 
Society, in High-Holborn, where the exist- 
ence of the Trinity was the theme pro- 
cee for discussion ; the other for a Theo- 
ogical Academy, at the Museum, Spring- 
gardens, for bringing forward a disserta- 
tion about the existence or non-existence 
of purgatory. He left it to the House to 
determine, whether it was likely that reli- 
gion or morality could be promoted in 
such assemblies. Complaints, he said, had 
been made to several of the bishops; and 


Sunday. They were publicly advertised; were 
in a public room; money was publicly taken 
at the door, and that for the avowed purpose 
of public amusement. This, I soprehended: 
was the very definition of a public diversion ; 
and it was notorious, that public diversions 
had never been permitted by the laws of the 
land in this kingdom, from the time of the 
Reformation to the present moment, and I 
hoped they never would. In Popish coun- 
tries they were indecd permitted, though 
even there they. were condemned by many 
serious men; fora friend of mine, Dr. Lort, 
in the year 1768, saw an injunction or admo- 
nition of the archbishop of Mechlin, in one 
of the towns under his jurisdiction, in which 
he complained heavily of the liberties taken 
by the people on Sundays, and spoke in high 
terms of the conduct of the Heretics, that Is, 
the Protestants, in that respect. But, how- 
‘ever these mdulgences aiiclit suit the spirit 
of Popery, they did not accord with the tem- 
per of Protestantism. They were contrary 
to the spirit of our constitution; contrary to 
the spirit of our laws and our religion. They 
were new invasions of the sanctity of the 
Lord’s Day, and had never been heard of in 
this country till within these tew years. The 
different method of observing Sunday in Eng- 
Jand and in foreign countries, was one great 
mark of distinction between the church of 
England and the church of Rome, and it 
was a distinction which I hoped never to see 
abolished. It was not my wish to go to the 
church of Rome, to know in what manner 
Sunday ought to be observed in England. [ 
was theretore for resisting these dangerous 
innovations in the very beginning. It they 
were not crushed at their very outsct, it was 
impossible to say how far they might go, If 
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they would have brought a Bill into the 
upper House, for restraining such assem- 
blies, if they had not been prevented by 
the rules and practice of the lower House, 
which would not consent that any Bill for 
levying moncy on the subject should ori- 
ginate in the House of Lords; and a Bill 
of this nature would be deemed a money- 
Bill; because it was to operate by way of 
fine.. He then moved “ for leave to brin 
in a Bill for preventing certain abuses oad 
profanations of the Jord’s-day, called 
Sunday.” He observed, that if the House 
should think it proper to restrain such 
meetings as he alluded to, it would be ne- 
cessary to pass an Act for the purpose, as 
no law existed at present by which they 
could be prevented. 
Sir W. Dulben seconded the motion; 
because he was convinced that these as- 
semblies were inimical to religion; for in 
them he understood, that most of those 
whu knew how to speak at all were free- 


the legislature suffered them to pass at first 
without notice, their lordships must not ima- 
gine the mischief would stop where it now is. 
The places of entertainment lately opened 
for the Sunday evening, were only the begin- 
nings of a regular plan to introduce Sunday 
diversions into this kingdom; they are only 
trials and experiments to feel the way, and to 
see how the government will bear such viola- 
tions of decency; and if the proprietors of 
these places find that they are perfectly se- 
cure, they will very soon take care to have 
fresh amusements for every hour of the Sun- 
day, even for those which ought to be spent 
in the celebration of divine worship. Unless 
theretore their lurdships were prepared to say, 
that public diversions ought to be allowed in 
this country, they must resist this artful at- 
tempt to introduce them under the specious 
name of a promenade, and the sacred plea of 
religion. 

“‘ It has been said, indeed, that this Bill is 
a restraint upon religious liberty. It is no 
such thing. It restrains no one from pro- 
fessing that mode of religion, and joining 
in that form of public worship, which his 
conscience best approves. It restrains no 
one from speaking, conversing, or writing 
upon religious subjects. It imposes no other 
restraint than this, which is surely no very 
great hardship, that no one shall either pay 
or be paid for talking blasphemy or profane- 
ness in a public room on the Lord’s Day. It 
takes away, in short, no other liberty, but the 
liberty of burlesquing Scripture, and making 
religion a public amusement, and a public 
trade, which I was inclined to think their 
lordships would not consider essential marks 
of religious treedum.” See Hodgson’s Life of 
Bishop Porteus, p. 71. ; j 


s 
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thinkers, and consequently against, not 
for, religion. : 
' Mr. Turner was exasperated at the idea 
of bringing in a Bill, which, in his opimion, 
was little better than introducing an in- 
uisition in religion. What had a man to 
ds with the religion of his neighbour? It 
was acting between him and the Deity; 
‘and no earthly power ought to interfere 
between them.’ King William had dis- 
raced himself by intolerancy, or tyranny 
in religion; this was a blot in his escut- 
cheon; and he would declare it, though 
he wore his buttons. Our religion, Fe 
said, was good for nothing, if it would not 
bear discussion and enquiry; the more it 
was examined and investigated the better. 
He pursued this argument for some time, 
and said that no person in the kingdom, 
nor in the world, had any thing to do with 
religion; it was a matter between a man 
and his Maker, and did not depend on any 
earthly potentate, nor on any priest, let 
him be of what description he would. He 
took occasion, also, to ridicule learning, 
that sort of learning which the schools so 
rouch admired, and which studied argu- 
ment more than truth. He said, it did 
more harm than good; a learned man, in 
the parliamentary sense, was he who could 
best puzzle a cause and mislead plain men, 
and delude them out of their senses. 


Those men with black gowns and great |. 


wigs who sat on the right and the left of 
the minister, and who were generally 
ready to take either the right hand or the 
left of a cause, were called learned men; 
and he had no scruple to say, that, from 
observation of their conduct, he considered 
them as the greatest enemies of the con- 
stitution. He would have no objection to 
see the House rid of them, although it 
might again reeeive the name of Parlia- 
mentum Indoctum. He concluded with 
conjuring the House not to blast the Pro- 
testant religion so much as to accede to 
the motion. 

Sir George Yonge disapproved the prac- 
tice of advertising religious questions, as 
well as the learned gentleman; but still, 
as he had not produced a single proof 
that any mischief had arisen from rt, he 
ought not to expect that the House would 
proceed to restrain mectings, which no 

roof had demonstrated to be irregular. 

e then asked if there were not laws al- 
ready in being for restraining irregularities 
on the Sunday? 

Fhe Solicitor General replied, that the 
evil had not yet taken sufficient ground to 
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ered much longer, it would, perhaps, be 
a very difficult matter to root it out. With 
respect to laws already in being, if a man 
should speak against the existence of a 
God, or against the Christian religion, he 
certainly could be punished at common 
law, by statute; but then in an assembly, 
consisting of persons unknown, it would 
be difficult to find out the offender, and 
bring him to justice. But with respect to 
the advertising such places, and taking 
money for admission, there was no law, 
that he knew of, to restrain it. 

Mr. Rolle informed the House, that led 
by curiosity, he had attended some of the 
places alluded to, and had been a witness 
to indecencies and irregularities that were 


a disgrace to religion. He had complain- 


ed of these assemblies to the bishop of 
London’s secretary, as he had not the 
honour of knowing his lordship; and he 
understood that the reverend prelate was 
ready to contribute every thing in his 
power to peepee them ; for his own part, 
he assured the hon. gentleman, that he 
would give him every support in his power 
to accomplish the suppression of meetin 
which could not exist without a violation 
of religion and morality. 

‘ Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


May 9. Mr. Turner presented a Peti- 
tion from Thomas De la Mayne, esq. 
and Thomas Creaser, gentleman, pro- 
prietors of Carlisle House, setting forth, 

‘‘ That, from a general regret amongst 
the genteel class of people, that there was 
not any place of polite resort within this 
metropolis, where conversation and exercise 
might be united in a general society on 
Sunday evenings after divine service, 
without subjecting persons of a superior 
rank to mix with inferior orders of the 
people in tea houses, and such other public 
placcs as, from want of such a place of 
polite resort, they were frequently tempted 
to employ their evening's leisure in private 
assemblies, where play, music, and drink- 
ing, were too frequently introduced; the 
petitioners, at an expence of not less than 
4,000/. fitted up and opened a large suite 
of rooms at Carlisle House with the greatest 
elegance, after the plan of the Bath rooms, 
and other places of the kingdom, as a pro- 
menade for Sunday evenings, or a place of 
exercise and society, which was imme- 
diately, and continues to be visited and 
frequented by the first nobility of both 
sexes, the elergy, justices of the peace, 
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and other respectable characters; and that, 
in framing the plan thereof, the petitioners 


were guided in every part by the strictest 


attention to the rules of decency and good 


order; that they admitted no singing or 


music whatsoever, dancing, or any kind of 
lay or gaming, nor any drinking of wines, 
eer, or spirituous liquors, nor any kind 
of exhibitions, transparent or moving pic- 
tures, nor debatings of any kind whatso- 
ever; that they never opened their doors 
till after the evening’s services and lec- 
tures of the church were over, and the 
company always retired soon after eleven 
o’clock, and the doors were shut before 
twelve; nevertheless the petitioners have 
reason to believe that several false reports 
have been set forth in misrepresentation of 
the said place, by persons envious of the 
very successful reception it met with in the 
approbation of the public; and that, if 
some few persons of light behaviour some- 
times appeared in the rooms, they have 
been sent with a design to throw a tempo- 
blemish on the institution, and their 
small number, multiplied in idea, being 
more conspicuous, as in contrast to every 
other part of the assembly, yet, from the 
watchful attention the proprietors have 
ever paid to their duty, and honour to the 
ublic, every such improper object has 
with all possible care refused admit- 
tance; and from this embarrassment to im- 
proper admissions, and every other atten- 
tive regard to decency and good order, 
the original institution has given proof of 
its merit, in becoming a recreation useful 
to society, where innocence, taste, and 
politeness, can engage visitors; and that, 
for the above reason and consideration, 
the petitioners hope, the decent and vir- 
tuous institution of the Promenade may 
not be included within the Bill, now de- 
pending, for preventing certain abuses and 
profanations on the Lord’s day, without a 
proof of any one charge of irregularity 
or breach of his Majesty’s peace brought 
against it, but that it may be exempted 
therefrom by some particular clause to be 
made in the Bill; and that the petitioners 
a be heard, by counsel, against the said 
Bill; or that the petitioners, should they 
be included in the said Bill, may receive 
some adequate compensation for the large 
sum of money laid out and expended by 
them as aforesaid in the above institution, 
under the countenance and favour of the 
public, and agreeable to the then existing 
laws of this country; orthatthey may be 
otherwise relieved, as to the House shall 
seem meet.” 


and Profanations of the Lord's Day. 
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Ordered to lie on the table. 


May 11. On the order of the day for — 
the second reading of the Bill, | 

Mr. Turner rose, and expressed his 
serious apprehensions of a design in gos — 
vernment to destroy, by little and little, 
the foundations of religious liberty, and 
renewing those days of intolerance and 
persecution, when men were not permitted 
to serve God in their own way. He con- 
sidered this as the first of many encroach- 
ments on this great and important ground, 
and he called upon the House to be very 
cautious how they endeavoured to abridge 
or annihilate the religious freedom enjoyed 
by the subjects of this country, of meeting 
together, and examining the foundations 
of their faith. Instead of prohibiting such 
pious and sober discussions, the govern- 
ment and legislature should be anxious to 
promote them. They should grant patents 
to preachers of all kinds, and abandon the 
mean, suspicious policy of religious slavery. 
He loved texts; he hated contexts; it 
was owing to contexts that so much human 
blood had been spilt, and so much havoc 
and disorder had taken place in this world 
under the prostituted name of religion. He 
begged the House to have some regard to 
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the consolations and the enjoyments of the 


poor. They ought to feel for calamities, 
though they might not have suffered them. 
Charity was their indispensable obligation ; 
and he wished to read them a chapter 
from the Bible on the subject. It con- 
tained doctrines which he loved better 
than the sermon he had heard preached in ~ 
his Majesty’s chapel the Sunday before. 
He here read the 15th chapter of St. 
Paul's first Epistle to the Corinthians, with 
comments and explanatory notes, and ree 
commended every verse of it to the House. 
He pressed the. House to reject the Bill, 
saying it would be the forerunner of other 
Bills, which would once more cause 8 
deluge of human blood. 

The Solicitor General said, it was from 
no spirit of persecution or intolerance that 
this Bill had originated, and with no de- 
sign to destroy or abridge religious liberty 
in this country, to prevent men from serve 
ing God agreeably to their conscience, or 
to shed blood, and revive the scenes of 
carnage and cruelty that once afflicted and 
disgraced Europe. It was the sentiment 
of sober, well-disposed men, that such 
meetings as those aimed at by the Bill, 
were dangerous and pernicious in their 
consequences, and tended to destroy all 
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~ religion, instead of P 
lightening the min 
‘and necessary knowledge. 


_ Sir W. Dolben spoke to the same effect. 
' Mr. Sawbridge conceived there were 
laws already in being for the prevention of 
such disorders as were stated to be appre-. 
hended from such meetings, and considered 
the present as an unnecessary as well as a 
The legislature 
multiplied penal laws of late with a degree 
of blameable rapidity. The statute book 
of the present day was full of nothing 
scarcely but crimes ; a circumstance which 
struck him as exceedingly unwise, and he 
could not but think it tended rather to 
the increase than the prevention of immo- 


ey alarming expedient. 


rality. 

Mr. Powys took notice of the Petition 
which had been presented from the pro- 
prietors of Carlisle House, in which it was 
said, that clergymen attended their pro- 
If so, it was fit that so improper 
an example should be removed from the 
He disapproved of all such 
meetings on the Sunday evening. If the 
poor people wanted amusement, they might 
for a shilling go to the devil at Sadler’s- 
‘Wells; and if persons had half a guinea to 


-menade. 


public eye. 


spend, they might go to the Opera House, 
and see a man stand upon one lee 
. could stand much better upon two ; 


upon. 


Mr. Rolle commended the Bill, but 


wished.it had gone farther. The gaming- 
houses that were open every Sunday in 
the neighbourhood of the palace ought 
not to be suffered; and yet he understood 
they were frequented by some of the first 
men, in point of rank and ability, in the 
two Houses of Parliament. He expressed 
his astonishment how gentlemen, whi, 
from the situation in life in which they 
moved, ought to be good examples to 
their inferiors, could reconcile it to their 
consciences, to come down to that House, 
and the House of Lords, and make laws 
to punish those who were beneath them, 
in regard to rank and fortune, for small 
crimes, while they themselves passed their 
lives in one continued round of offence to 
morality and decency. 


The House divided: 


Tellers. 


7 asf Mr. Solicitor General 


Mr.Ord «= - = = Gt 


romoting it, or of en-' 
s of men with useful 


who 
ut he 
humbly conceived that the half guinea 
would be as well disposed of if given to 
some’ man who had only one leg to stand 
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wae. § Mr. Turner - - - | 
NOES Mr. Ald. Sawbridge None. 


The Bill was then read a second time. — 


Mr. Yurner moved, That the above 
Petition of the proprietors of Carlisle 
House might be again read: which was 
done. He then said, that he knew no- 
thing of the facts ; he had never been at 
the Promenade, but from gentlemen 
laughing at the Petition, he presumed 
they supposed the contrary of the asser- 
tions to be most like the truth, and per- 
haps they grounded those suppositions 
from having been at Carlisle House on 
Sunday evenings, when they had com- 
mitted immoralities. Taking the argu- 
ment on the strong ground that the Pro- 
menade encouraged fornication, he was 
always desirous to choose the least of two 
evils, and therefore he would rather wink: 
at a little fornication, than connive at 
adultery. He was sure it -was better for 
society, that young men should pick up 
girls and commit fornication, than seduce 
other men’s wives and commit adultery. 
However, he would do his duty as a mem- 
ber of parliament, and read a note he had 
just received. It was from the proprietors, 
begging him to move, that their Petition 
might be referred to a committee, and 
that they might be heard by.counsel upon 
it. He concluded with making the mo- 
tion, mn 

The Solicitor General declared his asto- 
nishment that such a Petition should be 
brought into that House. There was. 
scarcely a line in it that could be taken 
seriously. The declaration that the Pro- 
menade was calculated for exercise, plain- 
ly evinced the whole was a piece of ridi 
cule. What had exercise to do with the. 
matter? The word was too strong, and 
too emphatically used, for the House to 
be at a loss, what sort of meaning the pe- 
titioners designed to have it understood 
in. He hoped the House would treat so. 
impudent a banter with the contempt it 
deserved. oe 

The motion was put and negatived. 


May 15. On the motion for going into 
@ committee on the Bill, 

Mr. Martin said, he thought the Bill 
perfectly inconsistent with religious liber-- 
ty; and regarding intellectual as even: 
much more horrible than corporeal sla- 
very, he had much rather that his body © 


should rot in prison than have his mind 
‘| chained down by the dreadful fettersa of 
| t 
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ignorance and superstition. No man had 
& more profound veneration for the pure 
doctrines of genuine Christianity than he 
had; but he had always held in detesta- 
tion the idea, that persons of the middling 
and inferior rank should be denied the 
privilege of examining the doctrines of 
any religion they might wish to inquire 
into. One of the prime excellencies of 
the Christian religion consisted in this, 
that its doctrines. were as eminent for 
their plainness and simplicity as for their 
purity and sublimity. If any mysterious 
matters had been introduced, he believed 
them to have been introduced by the craft 
ef ill-designing men, particularly priests, 
who could not have turned their holy pro- 
fession to mercenary purposes, had it con- 
tinued in its original purity. He was 
happy to allow that a considerable part 
of the clergy, in every country, might be 
men of real worth and well-deserved re- 
tion; but he believed the majority to 
composed of characters as ambitious, 
as selfish, as worldly-minded, and as igno- 
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evening amusements, which were objected 
to, he was much inclined to think that 
they rather prevented than did any mis- 
chief. Surely it was far better, that men 
should exercise their understandings in 
disputes of any kind, than be guzzling, 
ure ne: or gambling in public-houses. 
f during the disputes, any thing grossly 
offensive to decency or good manners 
should be uttered, he doubted not but the 
person speaking would be immediately 
scouted and treated with every proper 
contempt ; but if, on the contrary, things 
really ridiculous only should be laughed 
at, he thought the sooner such things 
were exploded by all ranks of people, the 
better it would be for the interest of truth 
and virtue. He was very glad to see 
from the newspapers, that on a late occa- 
sion some notice had been taken of the 
practice of gaming in a higher sphere; 
and he begged leave to ask the learned 
gentleman, who brought in this Bill, why 
he did not present another, effectually to 
suppress those abomineble nurseries of 


rant, as those of any other sect of men! gambling, which were established in the 


whatever. They often reminded him of 
the character given of such men by Mil- 
ton, in bewailing the loss of his unfortu- 
nate and beloved friend Lycidas : 


“ How well could I have spared for thee, 
young swain, 

¥Enow of such, as, for their bellies sake, 

Creep, and intrude, and climb into the fold ; 

Of other care they little reck’ning make, 

Than how to scramble at the shearer’s feast ; 

And shove away the worthy, bidden guest : 

Blind mouths! that scarce themselves know 
how to hold 

A sa a ee or have learned ought else, 

leas 


e least, 
That to the faithful herdsman’s art belongs !” 


If such was the character of the genera- 
lity of the clergy, and such he most con- 
fidently believed it to be, was it then right 
or fitting that those gentlemen should 
have, not merely the leading, but the ab- 
solute guidance and controul of our con- 
sciences and opinions? As to the univer- 
sities, if it were an advantage to have re- 
ceived part of one’s education at one of 
these seminaries, it was an advantage that 
he could not boast of; but he should very 
humbly presume, that any man of a mo- 
derate share of natural understanding, and 
a littke knowledge of the world, would be 
as competent to judge of any political or 
religious regulation as the fellow of a col- 
lege, or even the dignified character of a 
head of a house. As to those Sunday 
{ VOL. XXII. ] 


Neighbourhood of St. James’s. Those 
houses were the bane and destruction of 
our young nobility and gentry, by render- 
ing them first necessitous, and afterwards 
consequently subject to the temptations 
of a minister, the badness of whose mea- 
sures required corruption to support them. 
There might be some great exceptions to 
this general effect; but if there should be 
any men of supcr-eminent abilities on 
either side of the House, who might be 
the scourge and terror of any bad admi- 
nistration, he hoped that the learned gen- 
tleman, whose abilities and whose autho- 
rity were, he was sure, equal to the task, 
would exert those abilities and that autho- 
rity in suppressing so great, so destruc- 
tive, and so crying an evil.—It struck 
him, that there had some art been used 
in joining two very different matters in 
the same Bill, he meant Carlisle House 
aod the disputing assemblies. As to the 
Promenade, he never was there; but he 
should imagine, that when young men are 
inclined to indulge the lusts of the flesh, 
they rather seek privacy and retirement, 
than join the crowd of public assembly. 
He was very much for keeping strictly 
the sabbath, in regard to retraining from 
our ordinary occupations, but he never 
could see any prohibition from amusement 
even in the fourth commandment; and if 
we could have any innocent amusements, 
that might be promoted without the la- 
[T] 
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bour of others, he should think them per- 


fectly consistent with the proper observa- 
tion of the sabbath, and tending greatly 
to promote that temper of mind which in- 
cites gratitude to our Maker, and benevo- 
Jence to mankind.—He hoped they would 
permit the middling and lower ranks of 
people, as well as the great and learned, 
to exercise the undoubted privilege of 
reasonable creatures, that of inquiring 
into, and accepting or rejecting, any doc- 
trines, as they appear reasonable or un- 
reasonable to the understanding which 
God has given them. But if it should 
unfortunately pass, a gentleman whose 
opinion he heard, had said, that the 
Act should run in this manner: ‘ And it 
is hereby enacted, that all his Majesty’s 
subjects shall be permitted to exercise 
their reason, and use the utmost freedom 
of inquiry into religious opiniong, and that 
for six of the days in the week; but on 
the seventh, which is called Sunday, their 
understandings shall be in a state of rest. 
And it is farther enacted, that six months 
imprisonment and fine of 20/. shall be le- 


vied on every man, who shall profane the. 


Sunday, by exercising those rational fa- 
culties with which God has endowed him.” 
He flattered himself that so ridiculous a 
Bill would not pass. 

- Sir Joseph Mawbey said, the gaming 
houses near St. James's, were nuisances of 
the worst kind, and as far as it was com- 
petent. to parliament to interfere, he 
thought they ought. The morals of young 
men of fashion were well worthy the con- 
sideration of the House. It was on the 
Fising generation that all the expectations 
of the future welfare and prosperity of the 
country were founded, and therefore every 
Measure that tended to prevent the minds 
of the youth of family, from being tainted 
with a ruinous vice, must be desirable. 
Some of the young men were, perhaps, 
born to an hereditary seat in parliament, 
and others from their family connections, 
from the situation of their family estates, 
and from various other considerations, 
would in all probability have seats in that 
House. Therefore, as gentlemen well 
knew that personal independence was the 
best armour to resist the attacks of influ- 
ence and corruption, every possible means 
of securing independence to future sena- 
tors ought to be adopted, and he knew of 
none more likely to effect this laudable 
purpose than strengthening the laws 
against. gaming; he hoped therefore an 
instruction to the committee to insert a 
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clause for that end would be received with 


the approbation of the House, and he in- 


tended to move it.—He was told by the 
Speaker, that it would be irregular now, 
as there was a question before the House 
which must be first disposed of. 

Mr. Hill said the profanation of the ° 
sabbath, by almost all orders of people, 
was a matter of shameful notoriety, and 
threatened the most serious consequences 
to the national morals. He commended 
the Bill, and wished it went farther. He 
talked of a newspaper being put into 
people’s hands just as they were going 
into church, and after mentioning various 
other topics, took notice of the old cus- 
tom of debating in that House upon reli- 
gious subjects, which prevailed in the first 
parliament of Charles 1; a parliament 
composed of virtuous and good men, men 
extremely dissimilar in their views from 
those whe formed that parliament which 
sat in the latter part of the reign of that 
unfortunate prince. The case, he ob- 
served, was at present totally different. 
Religious subjects were now very rarely 
brought under discussion within those 
walls; he should be pardoned, therefore, . 
he hoped, for having, the very first time 
he presumed to rise and call upen the 
attention of the House, spoken on s0 se- 
rious a consideration, and the rather, as 
though religion had lately been adverted 
to one day out of seven; generally speak- 
ing, it was not mentioned there once in 
seven years. 

The Solicitor General observed, that he 
would most willingly have adopted the 
ideas relative to gaming, had we not now 
in our statute books as excellent laws 
against gaming as any country in Europe. 
But where men of rank and distinction 
were bent on committing crimes, which 
from their nature must be perpetrated in 
private, no Jaw could reach the evil, so as 
to prevent it entirely; but wherever 
money was taken to admit persons to 
gaming tables ona Sunday, the Bill would 
apply a remedy. 

Lord Surrey thought, if there must be 
a Bill of the kind introduced, it ought not 
only to aim at the putting a stop to pur. 
suits of gratification to the mind, and of 
personal pleasure, but strike at traffic, 
which was now carried on every sabbath 
day, with a shamelessness that was per- 
fectly astonishing. He knew-of no pro- 
fanation of the sabbath that called more 
for reformation than the custom of wag- 
gons, stage-coaches, &c. travelling om 
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Sunday. They ought to be abolished: 
when he said this, he did not mean to be 
understood, as intimating that persons, 
who from sickness or confinement all the 
rest of the week, by unavoidable and use- 
ful avocations, ought not to be allowed to 
take the air on Sundays, or take a ride 
for their health; he meant merely that 
trade and traffic should cease for that day, 
and be confined to the other six. 

Mr. Turner reprebated the Bill, which 
he said was not meant to answer any 
really good religious purpose, as was pre- 
tended, but was an eftort of tyranny over 
_ men’s consciences. He hardly approved 

of any thing suggested by the long robe; 
half the countries that had been ruined, 
were ruined by men of the long robe. He 
made a distinction between ministers who 
were worthy, good men, aad ministers 
who were proud priests, wealthy, wallow- 
ing in preferments; pluralists, deans, and 
bishops. He said, he never paid his court 
toany of the latter. Where he lived in 
the country, almost on the banks of the 
Tees, on the side of which his house stood, 
there was a number of poor clergy; on the 
other side the river, there were as many 
tich ones. The former were the men he 
delighted to keep company. with; they 
were attentive to their duty, pious with- 
out affectation, good ministers, ready to 
give all the advice and assistance their 
neighbours stood in need of. The curate 
of his own parish had but 40/. a year; and 
he was glad to see him at all times. His 
table was open to him every day in the 
week, if he ehose to come to it. The 
Bill had originated in the crude ideas of 
the musty fellows of a college, who loving 
2 pipe, a bottle of port, or a bowl of punch, 
better than either pulpit exercise, or a 
walk in the air, wanted to prevent others, 
who could not make themselves so com- 
fortable within doors, frem going abroad 
for the purpose either of improving the 
health, or of innocent recreation. With 
regard to the inefficacy of the laws against 
gaming, which the learned gentleman 
spoke of, he would tell .him the reason ; 
they were laws without any principle of 
law in them. He stated a suit brought 
many years ago for trial before a jury at 
York, by collusion between the parties, 
where the penalty to be forfeited was 10J. 
and the informer was to have 50/. by the 
act of parliament. Baron Clive tried it, 
and though the case was made out, the 
jury saw through the whole connivance, 
and gave a verdict of not guilty, and they 
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were in the right of it. Laws without 
principle, that is, without equality, with- 
out holding out the same portion of jus- 
tice to-one as to another, were good for 
nothing; and so my lord Somers said, 
whose tract Mr. Turner produced from 
his pocket, declaring he never went with- 
out lord Somers in his company. 

Myr. Sheridan said, that whenever the 
vice of gaming was to.be suppressed, he 
hoped that most pernicious species of it, 
the adventuring in lotteries, would: be the © 
first object of attention: this, it was true, 
was patronised by the legislature, and yet 
nothing could be more detrimental to the 
morals of the people ; for it not only pro- 
moted the spirit of gambling among the 
lower orders of society, but, by suspend- 
ing all industrious pursuits, tended to in- 
troduce every kind of depravity. While 
the evil was permitted to reign in its late 
extent, it was in a fair way of curing itself ; 
for every second tradesman being a lot- 
tery-office keeper, and very few possessing 
any capital, the smallest loss made them 
abscond, and the public credulity was 
thereby gradually diminished; but now 
the practice had been regulated, by the 
wisdom of parliament, for the better secu- 
rity of adventurers, it would no doubt per- 
petually increase, with all its train of mis- 
chievous consequences; for government 
had entered into a sort of partnership with 
the office-keepers, and as they were to de- 
rive a benefit from the success ef the de- 
lusions, they would no doubt do every 
thing in their power to extend their deal- 
ings. As the learned gentleman who 
brought in the Bill, had already on one. 
occasion stood forward, not only as the 
censor morum, but as the arbiter elegan- 
tiarwm, at once the Cato and the Petronius 
of the age, he hoped he would be active in: 
his new character, and would join in put- 
ting a stap to lottery gaming, by bringing 
in a Bill to abolish all the present lottery- - 
offices, and preventing the opening of any 
new ones in future. 

Mr. Sawbridge said, that there was @ 
promenade to the full as fit an object for 
abolition as that at Carlisle House, and 
that was the promenade in Kensington- 
gardens, which was much more frequented, 
and, he believed, by worse company. He 
said, he had always understood, that the 
more truth was enquired into the better. 

The motion was put, and the Bill went 
through the committee, the Solicitor Ge- 
neral moving, that the blanks for the pe- 
nalties be filled up as follows: ‘he master 
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of each house, where the meetings pro- 
hibited by this Bill should hereafter be 
proved to assemble, to forfeit 200/.: the 
moderator of every such meeting to forfeit 
_100/.: and each of the servants who should 
joe ae to stand at the door, to forfeit 


On the 22nd the Bill was read a third 
time and passed. : 


Debate in the Lords on the Bill for pre- 
venting: certain Abuses and Profanations 
of the Lord’s-day, called Sunday.] May 
30. On the order of the day for the se- 
cond reading of the Bill, 

The Earl of Abingdon said :— My lords, 
the Bill that is now under the contempla- 
tion of this House, (the Sunday Bill I 
think it is called) is, in my mind’s eye, 80 
truly ridiculous, at the same time it ap- 
pears so very serious; it partakes so much 
of tragi-comedy; it so stalks in buskin, 
whilst it skips in sock, that really, I know 
not what part to take; whether to be 
merry or grave, whether to be silent or 
speak, and yet to play the mute upon such 
@N occasion, were not only to play the fool 
with one’s self, but to encourage the folly 
of others. For, my lords, taking a view 
of this Bill in its ridiculous light, what is 
the object? It is neither more nor less 
than this; to hinder people from walking 
and from talking on a Sunday night, not 
because walking and talking on a Sunday 
night is at present unlawful, but because 
walking and talking on a Sunday night 
must be made unlawful for the future; 
and this seems to be the whole object, 
scope, and tendency of the Bill. 

But now, my lords, let us enquire a lit- 
tle into the grounds and foundation of this 
Bill; and first as to the walking part of it, 
what is the case there? The case, as I un- 
derstand it to be, is this. Sunday being in 
this country, as in all other Christian coun- 
tries, the day of ofium cum dignitate, the day 
of rest, with the dignity that belongs to that 
rest; the day when people wash and clean 
.themselves, and, as the saying is, put on 
their Sunday’s best; and there being in 
this metropolis some, who having so wash- 
ed and cleaned themselves, and put on 
their Sunday’s best, are willing to enjoy 
this ofium cum dignitate, not by walking 
al fresco on a Sunday evening, lest their 
Sunday's best be spoiled by the rain, but 
under cover; not “ all by the pale light 
of the moon,’”’ but by candle-light, when 
women and linen are said to look best; I 
say this being the case, it has been there- 
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fore thought proper for the accommodation 
of this description of persons, that the 
large and elegant suite of apartments at 
Carlisle House, in Soho-square, should be 
opened on a Sunday evening, where the 
refreshments of ices are provided to cool 
the hot, and tea, coffee, and chocolate, to 
warm the cold; for it is not pretended 
that any other refreshments are to be had | 
there; but walking being the omne quod 
exit in um of that place, the thing itself 
has, cuphonia gratia, obtained the name 
of Promenade, and this I take to be the 
whole of the case with respect to the walk- 
ing part of this Bill, the whole of the 
crime in the thing charged. But, m 
lords, if there be, as it appears by this Bi 
there is, such a degree of criminality in @ 
promenade on a Sunday evening, it is won~ 
derful to me that this Bill has not extend- 
ed its clauses to the promenades of St. 
James’s-park, and of Kensington-gardens ; 
promenades, where indeed the refresh 
ment of ices, and of coffee, tea, and cho- 
colate, may not be had, but where other re- 
freshments are actually had, and especially 
on a Sunday evening ; such as, for example, 
the refreshment of reposing one’s self on the 
lap of nature, insomuch as to make visible 
that tell-tale line of the song, ‘‘ Green was 
her gown upon the grass.” And as tothesin 
of walking, there it is had in much greater 
excess than at Carlisle House, not to 
mention that there is less sin in a sin for 
being under cover, as at Carlisle House, 
than for being uncovered, as in St. James’s- 
park and in Kensington-gardens. 

I must now wonder too, my lords, that 
this Bill has not gone a step farther, and 
taken notice of alate erection in Pall-Mall; 
an erection, for the outward impurities of 
which, the newspapers say, the erector (I 
think he calls himself Dr. Graham) has. 
been already indicted, whilst the inward 
impurities remain untouched. But to this 
wonder I am aware of the arguments in 
answer. It will be said, that this erection 
is not intended for use on a Sunday; and, 
as Milton tells us in his Comus, “ It is 
day-light only that makes sin,” so in this 
Bill we find that it is Sunday only that 
makes sin; it is intended for the great, 
and not for the little; for the aristocracy, 
and not for the democracy: for us, my 
lords, to generate heirs for the nobility, 
who cannot do so for themselves ; and for 
you, my lords, the bishops too, as a paper 
which I have in my hand will shew; the 

aper, my lords, is this: ‘“ Temple of 
vain: Intelligence extraordinary, A 
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certain bishop hasso completely exorcised 
the celestial beds, that the evil spirits are 
expected to depart in a few days. The 
sooms will be fumigated with brimstone, 
in order to the well receiving of the would- 
be Celestial The Doctor has wisely 
opened his temple vis-a-vis to King’s-place: 
that pure seminary is to serve as barracks 
for young recruits. Colonels Windsor, 
Matthews, and Adams, are to be made 
staff-officers and Carrotty Kitty is to be 
. drill-serjeant ;. they will learn their celes- 
tial exercise under the Doctor’s own in- 
spection, and be cleansed from all impu- 
rities. - They will then be ready for the di- 
vine touch in his heavenly temple. N. B. 
A proper reinforcement of Irish chair- 
men are in pay to assist in case of emer- 
gencies.” 

Such, my lords, are the operations of 
this Temple of Hymen, or, in other words, 
of this curious house of adultery: but in 
this there is no sin ; for first, these opera- 
tions are the operations of lying, in which 
there is no harm, and not of walking, in 
which there is; secondly, they are the 
performances of a week-day, and not of a 
Sunday ; and thirdly, because we all well 
know, that what is a sin in the little, is not 
asin in thé great. As for instance, thie 
minister being-a great man, may by his 
councils murder our once fellow-subjects 
in America; he may rob and plunder the 
state of its treasure, he may tear up the 
constitution by the roots. <‘* But Brutus 
is an honourable man,” and Brutus will 
have a dead majority, and being dead, a 
corrupt majority in both Houses, to sup- 
port these his honourable measures: where- 
as a little man,.for walking under cover of 
a Sunday night instead of the open air, is, 
because a little man, to be put by the 
game dead and corrupt majority under the 
rigour and the lash of a penal statute, 
making that a crime, which in itself is in- 
nocence. \ 

But now, my lords, a word or two for 
the talking part of this Bill, and what is 
the case here? Some men, pious men I 
may say; for aught is shewn to the con- 
trary, fonder of talking than they are of 
walking, and not choosing to go to bed on 
a Sunday night without digesting, by rea- 
son, what they had swallowed in the course 
of the day as a matter ef faith, congregate 
themselves on a Sunday evening at a place, 
where paying 8ix-pence a-piece for admis- 
sion, they empty their heads of their me- 
tapbysics, and fill their bellies with the 
value of their six-pence in porter and 
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cheese. An harmless supper this would 
seem, and not likely to be very offensive 
in the digestion ! But here again, if the 
sin of talking, as of walking, consists in 
the day and not in the deed, what is the 
reason that this Bill does not extend itself 
to the Sunday-night clubs about St. 
James's: as for instance, to Brookes’s, 
where indeed I am not a member, but 
where, my lords, as I am told, the mem- 
bers pay more than six-pence a piece for 
their supper; and as.to talking, Lord, how 
they do talk! they talk bawdy, my lords, 
ad sometimes heterodoxy, but not blas- 
hemy; no, not so bad as that neither: 
But they talk what is worse than all, they 
talk politics. They abuse the minister; 
they say he has ruined the resources, and 
blasted the national honour ef the country. 
And shall these be suffered to talk 
against the state, whilst those are not per- 
mitted even to talk upon the affairs of the 
church? No, no, says the Bill, be not 
mistaken. This is not our ne pn ultra s 
pass me into an Act, give me the principle 
of the Billin alaw; suffer me to put down 
the theologians this session, and I will take 
care of the politicians the next: you shall 
hear of no more Westminster or other 
committees ; mo more associations; no 
more petitions: the state shall be as much 
out of the reach of enquiry as the church. 
The late edict of Russia, forbidding the 
Russians to talk over the affairs of the 
state, shall become like this, an act of the 
English parliament, forbidding English. 
men to talk about the affairs of the church ; 
which leads me, my lords, to take a view 
of this Bill in its serious light; and as in 
its ridiculous light 1 might say, risuns te< 
natis amici? so in its serious light, I . 
might add, ** Quis talia fando, temperet a 
lacrymis?’ For, my lords, shall a free 
body not possess a free mind? Shall nos 
an Brclishwen be suffered to find his own 
way to heaven? Shall he not dispute, 
shall he not debate, shall he not doubt of, 
shall he not comment upon that which is 
to be, or not to be, the means of his eter-. 
nal salvation? How is fire to be drawn 
from the flint but by collision? And how 
is truth to be known but by discussion? 
Shall he not measure his faith of the Tri- 
nity by the rule of his reason? And shall 


‘not a es against the errors of the 


church of Rome, examine whether Pro« 
testantism or Popery is most congenial to 
the freedom of the state in which he lives? 
For these it seems are the theses against 


which the thunder of this Bil is levied, 


253] 
But it is said, the Universities are at the 
bottom of this Bill; it was brought into 
the House of Commons by one of the re- 
presentatives of one University, and se- 
conded by another representative of the 
other; and therefore, ** What learning 
dictates reason must obey.” But, my 
lords, this is no argument with me ; for 
we all know, that to hold men in igno- 
rance is sometimes the business of learn- 
ing; and therefore, although I have the 
highest respect for the learning of the 
Universities, all is not gospel with me that 
comes from them; if it were, educated 
where I was in one of them, I ought to 
entertain principles very different from 
those I profess. With respect to one part 
of this Bill, however, I mean the walking 
art of it, possibly the Universities might 
ve conceived it a fit object of regulation; 
for being devoted to the study of the dead 
languages, and not so conversant with the 
Jiving, they might have supposed that the 
term ‘ Promenade’ meant something more 
than it really does, that it was the mere 
covering only of original sin, and therefore 
ought to be suppressed; but as to the 
talking part of the Bill, in this they could 
not be mistaken. This came within the 
pale of their own knowledge; and here, 
my lords, ‘ datet anguis in herba;” here 
it is that one sees the cloven foot eeping 
from under the cassock. Under the pre- 
tence of profanation, enquiry is to be 
stopped, and truth to be suppressed. The 
unlearned are not to examine, lest they 
become learned. Truth lies in a well, and 
the clergy are to be the only buckets to 
supply us therewith. This, so far as it 
goes, is the principle of this Bill, a prin- 
ciple as subversive of religious, as it ma 
be made instrumentally so of civil h- 
berty ; @ principle as repugnant to the 
free constitution of this country as it is to 
the laws of our nature. And, therefore, 
as Mr. Locke tells us, “* no man is bound 
to obey the legislature, but according to 
the trust put in it ;” so, according to this 
just and fundamental principle of Mr. 
Locke, this Bill should not pass into a 
Jaw. No positive law can suppress 
the laws of nature ; nor is any act of par- 
liament binding, which is to take from 
Englishmen the rights of Englishmen ; 
that is to say, the rights of the constitu- 
tion. My lords, I shall give my hearty 
negative to the Bill, for the sake of its 
folly as well as its wickedness. 
The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Porteus) 
said, that the noble lord's speech was so in- 
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decent, and so very repugnant to the dig- 
nity of the House, that he thought it un- 
worthy a reply. He had intended, if any 
thing serious was advanced, to answer it, 
but in the present case, he slfould leave 
the noble earl’s arguments, if they could 
be called so, to their own demerits; for 
merits they had none. 

The Duke of Manchester quoted a num- 
ber of stagutes enacted to prevent the 
profanation of the Lord’s day; statutes 
which, if put in force, would have an- 
swered every honest purpose of the present 
Bill. His grace spoke very seriously on 
its religious tendency, and seemed to think, 
that however high the authority of the 
pulpit might be held, yet mankind were 
never to be convinced of religious asser- 
tions without the benefit of reply was al- 
lowed, and that one neighbour had the 
liberty of conversing with another on the 
subject of that faith by which he was to 
be saved. His grace farther observed, 
that although he was an enemy to dissipa- 
tion and immorality, and although he never 
had been at the Promenade, yet he still: 
considered both the places of religious de- 
bate, and of Sanday walking and drinking 
tea, perfectly innocent. He therefore 
wished the Bill might be got rid of in as 
decent a manner as poe and that ano- 
ther on amore liberal plan might beframed, 
to which he would give his most hearty 
concurrence. 

The Bishop of Chester said, that the 
noble duke’s speech was entitled to a 
serious reply. He therefore informed 
their lordships, that he apprehended the 
noble duke to be mistaken in his idea 
respecting the nature of the Bill: for. it 
was only meant to prevent that irreligion 
which our Protestant ancestors abhorred, 
but the laws to effect which were found 
inadequate to the purpose. He said, that 
instead of favouring popish persecution it 
was levelled at popish customs; France,. 
and other countries of the same religion, 
tolerated from the principles of that reli- 
gion, plays, operas, and other pastimes on. 
the Lord’s-day. But the Protestant re- 
ligion, founded on the Protestant con- 
stitution and our clearest rights, did not. 
permit that profanation, and therefore 
every law to serve that purpose must be 
truly constitutional. The places of public 
dcbate were supported not for the pur- 
pose of serving religion, but for the pecu- 
niary advantage of the proprietors; and 
the people who spoke there were paid 
a weekly stipend, for the purpose of draw- 
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ing others to the house. This he averred 
from the best information; and he-had 
also the highest law-authorities, as well as 
information from the justices, that there 
was not now any act in force, to prevent 
that profanation of the Lord’s day, which 
the present Bill meant to provide against. 
The question was then put on the second 
reading: Contents 29; Non-Contents 3. 


June 14. On the motion by the Bishop 
of St. David's, for going into a committee 
upon the Bill, - 

The Earl of Abingdon said :—Having al- 
ready delivered my sentiments upon the 
subject matter of this Bill, it is not my in- 
tention to trouble your lordships with any 
Tepetition of them; but I can by no 
means suffer this Bill to pass, without, in 
every stage of it, repeating my opposition 
to it. I now rise to object to its commit- 
ment; and this I do, not in consequence 
of the arguments that have been offered 
against the Bill, but of the want of argu- 
ment that has been had in the support of 
it. In objecting to this Bill, upon the 
former occasion, I treated it as I thought 
it deserved; I treated it ludicrously, I 
treated it with gravity: I treated it ludi- 
crously, for ‘ ridicule’ says my lord 
Shaftesbury, ‘* is the test of truth.” I 
treated it with gravity, that it might meet 
the gravity of the House: but having 
failed in that positive mode of attack, 
this negative kind of opposition may now 
possibly prove more effectual. 

I say, my lords, having failed; for the 
reverend prelate who has adopted this 
spurious offspring, and means to legitimate 
it, by confounding the gravity of my argu- 
ments with the ridicule of them, and, by a 
curious kind of logic suited to the purpose, 
not only triumphed in his conclusions of 
giving no answer either to the one or the 
other, but had reason to triumph too in the. 
majority which he obtained on the occasion. 
Indeed, knowing the high consequence of 
that reverend prelate, as well as the high 
opinion he entertains of himself, I expected 
nothing other than this from him: but the 
reverend prelate will give me leave to tell 
him, however he may boast of his victory 
within these walls, he will find his victory 
without these walls pretty much like the 
late victory of lord Cornwallis in America : 
avictory that has ended in a retreat, and 
in the publication of a ridiculous procla- 
mation (like this bill) which nobody minds, 
which nobody reads, and which every body 
bolds in contempt. —_ | 
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But, my lords, although it was not in 
my power to call up the reverend prelate 
to deliver his adopted child out of the 
hands either of ridicule or gravity, it gave 
me much pleasure to find, that the House 
was not deprived of hearing what the rev. 
prelate had to say in behalf of this adop- 
tion ; for being called up by what fell from 
a noble duke, (of Manchester) he wasthen 
pleased to state what he had to offer in sup- 
port of this Bill, and it is to the paucity 
and futility of the arguments that were 
then adduced by the rev. prelate himself, 
that I now.rest my opposition to the far- 
ther proceeding upon this Bill. What 
those arguments were, their recency ren- 
ders it unnecessary for me to state. But, 
why do I call them arguments? I will 
appeal to the House whether any thing 
that was said by the rev. prelate, had the 
shadow or colour of argument in it; or, if 
it had, whether it was not m direct oppo- 
sition to the Bill. The rev. prelate said, 
that in Roman Catholic countries, plays, 
operas, and other pastimes were admitted 
on a Sunday; but in Protestant countries 
they were not. But for what reason are 
they not to be admitted in Protestant 
countries? Does the rev. prelate know 
the wisdom and the policy of that mea- 
sure?. Does he not know, that the funda- 
mental object of all government, is, or 
ought to be, that the people of that go- 
vernment should be rightly employed 2 
How much better is it, therefore, that 
people should be suffered to come toge- 
ther of a Sunday evening, uuder the eye 
and policy of their government, to be 
amused by entertainments, jn which there 
is no moral turpitude, than to be left to 
go a whoring after their own imaginations, 
and in the commission of acts, which are 
not only contra bonos mores, but which 
neither the eye, nor policy of any govern- 
ment, can remedy or prevent. Another 
thing the rev. prelate said, was, that he 
had the highest Jaw authorities to assert, 
that there was no law in force to prevent 
that which this Act meant to provide 
against. Can there be a more decided 
argument against this Bill? Will any law 
authority say, will his Majesty's Solicitor 
General say, if these were disorderly meet- 
ings, if any thing occurred at them, which 
was contrary to the peace and good order 
of society, that there are not laws in being, 
and laws in abundance too, in gvery re- 
spect sufficient, not only to punish the 
offence, but to remedy the evil? What 
does the Bill itself say ? It says, that the 
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ecclesiastical courts have tliemselves power 
to punish these offences, and provides, 
that this jurisdiction should not be altered 
or abridged by the passing of this Bill. 
What, then, is the obvious purpose of this 
Bill? It is to make that a crime, which 
is at present neither malum prohibitum, 
nor malum in se, and to furnish punish- 
ments for offences, for which, if offences, 
it is admitted, punishments are already to 
be had. 

Lhave before taken notice of this Bill in 
its ridiculous and in its serious light; but 
there is another light in which I wish to 
view it, and that is, in its hypocritical 
light. When I see that rev. prelate, and 
almost the whole of that reverend bench, 
voting for putting tomohawks and scalp- 
ing-knives into the hands of savages, to 
perpetrate murder in its horridest ex- 
treme; when I see those Protestant bi- 
shops, voting for crucifixes to perpetuate 
and establish Popery in America, in order 
that Popery may establish despotism in 
the crown ; when I see them addressing 
his Majesty, and in their address not only 
asserting the war with America to be just 
and necessary, but, (as a species of peace- 
offering, acceptable enough to the king of 
men, but from them, as ministers of the 
gospel, not quite so acceptable to the 
King of kings,) praising God for every 
victory that has a tendency to the bless- 
ings of peace, praising God for the shed- 
ding of human blood; for such is the ob- 
ject of their prayer; what must I think of 
this Bill? What must I think of it, but 
as a measure intended to throw dust in the 
eyes of the people; as calculated to draw 
off the public attention from those that are 
above, and place it on those that are be- 
low ; to make the world believe, that the 
sin is not in them, but that the wicked- 
ness lieth in the people; that the shep- 
herds would save their flock, but that their 
flock will not be saved; that they are bu- 
sied in good works, in their watchfulness 
and care over the morality, the virtue, and 
religion of the state; when at the same 
time they are employed in upholding, 
with all their heart, with all their soul, 
and with all their might, the most aban- 
doned administration that ever cursed the 
government of this or any other country, 
upon the face of God’s earth. 

The Bishop of St. David’s said, that, if 
his lordship had said any thing new, or 
had treated the subject with becoming 
gravity, he would have endeavoured to 
have given him an answer ; but as no new 
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ents had been advanced by his lord- 
ship, he should not take up the time of 
the House in answering them, especially 
as they were of too ludicrous a kind to 
deserve an answer from a member of that 
House. 

The House then went into a Commit. 


tee. 

. The Earl of Abingdon rose and said : 
Your lordships having thought fit to send 
this Bill to a committee, my next struggle 
must be, as I cannot do away its wicked- 
ness, to lessen, if possible, the degree of 
its folly, and therefore, in order to this, 1 
shall beg leave to trouble your lordships 
with one or two amendments. The first 
is of the title-page ; which being “ A Bill 
for preventing certain abuses and profa- 
nations on the Lord’s Day, called Sun- 
day ;” I would wish, after the word 
“‘ profanations,” to insert the words “ as 
well,” and after the word Sunday, to add 
the following words, ‘* as on the other 
days of the week,”’ and then the title will 
run thus: “ A Bill for preventing certain 
abuses and profanations, as well on the 
Lord’s Day, called Sunday, as on the 
other days of the week.”’ And to this 
amendment, my lords, I am led by the 
preamble of the Bill itself; for it is there 
said, that ‘“‘ debates having frequently 
been held on the evening of the Tord’ 
Day, concerning divers texts of Holy 
Scripture, by persons unlearned and in- 
competent to explain the same, to the 
corruption of good morals, and to the 
great encouragement of irreligion and 
profaneness ;’ and therefore, my lords, if 
this be true, that debates held on the 
evening of the Lord’s Day (as described } 
are to the corruption of good morals, and 
to the encouragement of irreligion and 
profaneness, debates (of the same de- 
scription) held on any other evening, 
must necessarily produce the same effects ; 
and if the same effects are produced on 
any other evening, it is equally incumbent 
upon us to remedy those effects ; and if it 
be equally incumbent upon us to remedy 
those evils, it follows according to the 
rules of sound reason, that my amendment 
stands without objection. Possibly in- 
deed, it may be said, knowing the power 
of the legislature to pass an Act for every 
day in the week, when the occasions shall 
call for it, and how easy a thing it is to 
multiply laws, that this law may prevent 
the other six from being enacted; but 
in answer to this, Iam to inform your 
lordships (as I am instructed,) that these 
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profaners, determined upon their profana- 
tions, and to evade this Act, have al- 
ready agreed upon Monday instead of 
Sunday evening to hold their future meet- 
ings; and therefore, my lords, that we 
might not be outwitted by these sinners, 
I hold it best that we should prevent them 
at once, and by this Bill, from debating 
upon any subject whatsoever (as the Bill 
now enacts) upon any day whatsoever, 
and by this means give them a proof that 
we have at least as much wit as they 
have. 

With respect to the debates of these 
men upon the alteration of their meeting 
from Sunday evening to Monday evening, 
they were so curious, that I cannot help 
giving vour Pie i some account of 
them. It was first of all moved, that Sa- 
turday evening should be the time of 
meeting, instead of Sunday; and in sup- 
port of this time, it was argued, that the 
next day being Sunday, when it was not 
necessary for them to go to work, they 
could not only lie in bed all the day, and 
rest themselves, but by so doing, spite the 
bench of bishops by not going to church. 
To this it was posecral, that Saturday 
being the Jews’ sabbath, and the Jews 
being rich, and the state poor, the Jews 
might give the minister a sum of money 
to prevent this meeting on Saturday even- 
ing, as had been done on Sunday; but 
here in reply it was argued, that the Jews 
being rich, and the state poor, when the 
minister wanted che money of the Jews, 
he would take it as he had done the mo- 
ney of the East India Company, by the 
omnipotence of an act of parliament, and 
without any agreement at all; which re- 
moving the objection to Saturday even- 
ing, it was then contended by way of re- 
joinder, that Saturday evening was, ac- 
cording to the books of Doemonumania, 
(books which the right reverend prelates 
are no doubt acquainted with) the sabbath 
of the witches ; that these witches, to pre- 
pare themselves for this meeting, take 
certain soporific drugs, that then the 
devil appears before them in the form of a 
goat, around which they make several 
dances and magic ceremonies, and after- 
wards fly away up the chimney upon a 
switch; and this, it seems, my lords, put 
the company in such a fright, that they 
al], und voce, agreed to change their meet- 
ing from Saturday evening to Monday 
evening. I hope, my lords, I have said 
enough to induce your lordships to adopt 
the arnendment I have proposed; and if 
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so, the next amendment will of course be, 
that the words ‘or upon any day what- 
soever,” be made to follow after the word 
‘‘ Sunday,” in the first enacting clause, 
and whenever else they may be required. 

The foregoing amendments were read 
in their order by the chairman, and nega- 
tived; when the noble earl rose again, 
and said, My lords, my amendments be- 
ing rejected, I have now an entire clause 
to propose, a clause of proviso, and it is 
this: ‘* Provided also, that this Act does 
not extend, nor be construed to extend 
to Quakers’ meetings on a Sunday even- 
ing, inasmuch as these meetings being 
silent meetings, they cannot in any sense 
be said to fall under the meaning and in- 
tention of this Act.’? This clause bein 
also negatived, the Bill was commited: 
On the follawing day it was passed. 


Motion for a Tax upon Placemen and 
Pensioners.} May 21. Sir P. J. Clerke 
called the attention of the House to the 
motion which he had intimated, of a tax 
to be laid upon placemen and pensioners. 
He considered this as a very proper and 
necessary measure, in the present very 
critical and distressing situation of affairs. 
It was a resource to which the nature of 
our danger and of our wants inclined us 
to look; for who were so proper to con- 
tribute to the maintenance of the war as 
those noblemen and gentlemen who had 
been the authors of it? It was a tax, too, 
warranted by precedent. There was al- 
ready a smal! duty upon places above a 
certain amount. He thought that the 
circumstance of military officers being re- 
duced to half-pay in time of peace, sug- 

ested the propricty of reducing civil of- 
Beers to half-pay in time of war. There 


‘were many places in which the salaries 


were moderate, and the.trouble was con- 
siderable; he would not wish to affect 
them; but from the evidence of the Jour- 
nals, he was warranted in saying, that 
there were several places inconvenient, 
useless, and expensive, which ought to be 
abolished altogether, much more taxed. 
This being the sense of the House, he 
could not believe that they would oppose 
a measure, to the propriety of which they 
had in fact agreed. Nor could he believe 
that this measure would be in the least 
offensive to those gentlemen who held 
places and pensions undcr government. 
They had expressed, through the whole 
progress of the war, the utmost anxiety 
for the support of it, and zeal for the wel- 
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fare of their country. They cauld not, 
then, but be pleased with the opportunity 
of proving the truth of their professions, 
an of standing forth with a small part of 
what they received in support of that war 
to which they had given birth. The mo- 
tion which he had to propose, was a tax 
of 5 per cent. on all places and pensions 
above 200/. a year. He made it this 
sum, because he thought that this would 
nearly bring them to the same rate as mi- 
litary officers in time of peace, to half-pay. 
He said, he had not consulted the senti- 
ments of gentlemen on this point. He 
had not even asked his friends to come 
down; nor did he know whether or not 
his motion would be seconded. He had 
left it totally to its own merits. He 
concluded with moving, ‘ That it 
be an instruction to the Committee of 
Ways and Means, that they do consider 
of applying to the service of the public, 
during the continuance of the present 
war, a certain proportion of the income of 
the offices held by persons who now are, 
or may be, members of either House of 
Parliament.” 

Mr. Hartley seconded the motion, as a 
just relief offered to the public in a mo- 
ment of exertion and suffering against new 
taxes and burthens. The subject was op- 
pressed with taxation. He was obliged 
to contribute, from his hereditary fortune, 
or his daily industry, large and increasin 
sums; while those who were favoured 
with the places and pensions of govern- 
ment were relieved from the taxation, 
though they were the authors of the ne- 
cessity. He called to the recollection of 
the House the petitions of the people; 
and said, that they recommended strongly 
the present proposition to the House ; for 
it went to a very considerable saving in 
the public expence. 

The House divided : 


Tellers. 

§Sir P. J. Clerke - « 
Yeas 1 Mr. Hartley - - - 
Mr. William Adam - 
Mr. Johnes 


bas 
bo. 


Debate on the Ordnance Extraordina- 
ries—State of Pensacola—Relief of Gi- 
braltar, &c.] The House then went into 
a Committce of Supply. 

Sir Charles Cocks rose, and stated to 
the committee the sums that were required 
to answer the extraordinary services of the 
ordnance for the current year. The hon. 
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baronet said, the committee would con- 
sider the necessity that there was for ex- 
traordinary exertions at a time when we 
were involved in so dreadful a war with so 
ny enemies. Since the first estimate 
was laid upon the table another enemy had 
started up against Britain in the States- 
General, against whom also we had to 
provide, and the farther’exertion made 
the expence the more. The sums which 
he was now to move for, were, for ser- 
vices of which the ordnance could not 
give an.estimate at the time that they pre- 
sented their former accounts to the House. 
Of some of the services they were not 
aware at the time; but were obliged to 
provide for them as the operations of the 
war required. There-was a charge of 
64,538/. for the purchase of lands, and 
the expence of erecting batteries thereon, 
in different places of the coast. As he 
could not, without danger to the state, lay 
before the House the particular estimate 
of the expenditure of this sum, he must 
consider it as receiving so much upon ac- 
count, for which the board must be an- 
swerable to the House when they could, 
without apprehension or danger, state the 
particulars of the application. By stating 
to the House now the places where these 
forts and batteries had been erected, and 
were erecting, would be to point out to the 
enemies where they might attack us with 
advantage, and where with detriment. 
The next article was a small sum, incurred 
by the blowing up of part of the powder 
works. It was 5,000/. These were all 
the additional expences for home service. 
The next article was for the expence of 
powder and stores sent to Gibraltar b 

the fleet. This amounted to 59,709/. He 
could only say, with respect to this charge, 
that the whole quantity of powder and 
stores ordered, had been duly sent by the 
board, and they were supplied with am- 
munition of every kind to serve them for 
a reasonable time. He observed gentle- 
men seemed displeased with his charge. 
It was evident, that in whatever manner 
the Board of Ordnance acted they would 
be condemned ; it would be either said of 
them that they gave too little or they gave 
too much. In addition to this there was 
a charge of 4,250/. for the stores sent to 
Minorca by the same fleet. The next 
article was for erecting a very useful and 
necessary fort in Florida: the sum was 
20,500/. This had been erected under 
the inspection of colonel Campbell ; and, 
from the report of the lieutenant-governor, 
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who was lately returned home, having been 
8 prisoner, he was enabled to say that it 
was a very important and strong defence. 
The enemy had contrived two expeditions 
against Florida, and had gone to an ex- 
pence of blood and treasure more than it 
was worth. This had at least made a con- 
siderable diversion in our favour. There 
was asum of 5,895/. for expences incurred 
for Goree; 4,500¢. for Halifax, in Nova 
Scotia; 3,364/. for Newfoundland. The 
importance of these places would be a 
cient justification for the expence. 
There had been erected in East Jersey, 
works which had amounted to 6,875/. and 
for the stores and ammunition sent to the 
island the sum was 10,633/. The late at- 
tack upon that island had made these ad- 
ditional expences necessary. ‘lhe last ar- 
ticle in the charge was for Virginia: it 
amounted to 4,553/. and was for stores 
furriished at the requisition of the go- 
vernor. The whole of the account, for 
which he had to move the committee, 
amounted to the sum of 252,104/. 3s. 4d. 
“Mr. £. Townshend animadverted with 
great humour on several parts of the hon. 
baronet’s estimate, and particularly on the 
charge that was made for buildings which 
were not to be discovered to the House 
for fear that they should be discovered to 
the enemy. The hon. baronet had dis- 
played wonderful powers of wit, genius, 
and humour, in the course of his speech, 
and had with equal gravity and ingenuity 
told the committee that France, Spain, 
Holland, and America, being at war with 
Great Britain, had hostile intentions to- 
wards us; that our foes, being treacherous, 
were perfidious enemies ; that great and 
expensive military operations cost a great 
deal of money ; and he had concluded the 
whole of this able, ingenious, and most 
witty speech with an epigrammatfc motion 
for the committee to vote no Jess a sum 
than 252,104/. 3s. 4d. for the extra- 
ordinaries of the ordnance. From this 
jocoze method of treating the subject, 
Mr. Townshend grew more serious, and 
said, thus it was that parliament was 
called on year after year to vote large es- 
timates, without explanation and without 
account; the only argument now thought 
necessary to be used was merely a string 
of general remarks, as applicable to one 
Occasion as another, and which gave no 
satisfaction to gentlemen, nor proved in 
any degree whatever, either that the sums 
they were called upon to vote were to be 
applied to necessary services, or that any 
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sort of care was taken of so large a branch 
of the public expenditure as that under 
the controul of the Board of Ordnance. 
The hon. baronet had come down for a 
large estimate some time since, now he 
came down for large extraordinaries, and 
that was not all; for.the- hon. baronet had 
told the committee that they were to have 
another expence to provide for, that of 
the camp establishment of the summer, 
which the hon. gentleman had declared 
would amount to above 60,000/. This 
mode of doing business was mere trifling ; 
why had not that expence been charged 
in the present extraordinaries, and the 
whole that the public had to pay been 
brought before the House at once? It 
was evident from the hon. baronet’s having 
mentioned the sum of 65,000/. that he 
could give a pretty good guess what the 
amount would be. With regard to the 
charge for Gibraltar, he found no fault 
with it on account of the sum; he only 
wished to know whether the quantity of 
powder which was ordered had been sent, 
as a rumour had gone abroad that they 
had been so exceedingly short as to be 
fearful of using what was in the magazine, 
and also that it was of a very inferior 
quality. But he could scarcely complain 
of the enormous amount of the extraordi- 
naries, nor of the small share of satistac- 
tion afforded parliament by the hon. ba- 
ronet, as to the necessity and the cco- 
nomy of the ordnance expenditure, when 
he considered that a building, under the 
name of a Royal Academy, was going on 
at an immense cost to the public. While 
such unnecessary and idle works were 
prosecuting, to look for care and ceconomy 
in the management of unavoidable sub- 
jects of expence, would be as ridiculous 
as it was from the fashion of the time to 
expect accounts and information, when 
the House were called on to vote away 
large sums of the public moncy. 

Sir Charles Cocks said, that the board 
of ordnance had no authentic information 
before them on the subject of the encamp- 
ments, and it would not be justifiable for 
them to come to that House with matters 
of mere presumption and probability. 
When the facts were in due form made 
known to them, then they should be war- 
ranted in stating them regularly to the 
House. He gave an account from an 
office paper of the quantity of powder that 
had been in the garrison of Gibraltar since 
1777, agreeably to the several reports 
transmitted by the governor. 7 
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Mr. Burke spoke for sone time in a 
humourous stile on the present ordnance 
extraordinaries ; he said the first estimate 
from that board he considered as a sub- 
stantial dish, the roast beef of the table ; 
the extraordinaries now to be voted were 
the second course, rather less substantial ; 
and by and by atolerably expensive de- 
sert of 65,000/. costs was to be brought 
before them. He had been once one of 
those ill-informed persons who believed 
that the office of ordnance was inconve- 
nient and useless, and might be abolished 
without injury to the public service. He 
was now, however, of a contrary opinion, 
for they shewed such address and skill in 
preparing the defence of their country 
that they deserved the highest commend- 
ations. Inquire where this defence, these 
forts, and batteries are! Oh! no, by no 
means; that would give information to 
the cnemy, they go on a more ingenious 
plan. They write up “ spring-guns and 
steel-traps are set here,” but they do not 
point out the exact places, for then the 
enemy would not fall into them. It was 
impossible, he said, for any man to dis- 
cover whereabouts our batteries and forti- 
fications were placed; they were absolutely 
invisible, and yet so wonderfully well dis- 
posed, that whenever an enemy attempted 
to invade or march through our territories, 
he would be certain to find himself all of 
a sudden exposed to the fire of our cannon, 


_or stopped in his progress by our intrench- 


ments, This was a kind of enchanted 
island, wherein, like that at Drury-lane, 
the ground was covered with trap-doors 
and pit-talls, and he was sorry to add, that 
Jike those, when the curtain dropped, we 
should probably find the whole a kind of 
farce. So he supposed these fortresses 
that were built God knew where, would 
spring up and catch the French, let them 
attempt to attack us wherever they chose. 
Thus our enchanted island would produce 
new defences at the will of that board of 
magicians, the Board of Ordnance; and 
though no Englishman was to know where 
they were, the French would find them to 
their cost whenever they approached. He 
wished these new defences might not be 
found, as some of our old ones had been 
in times of danger, to be forts without 
guns; or else, forts mounted with plenty 
of guns, but without men enough to fight 
them. This invisible system of theirs 
had been very successful. But, however, 
their works were not all invisible. - Their 
rainparts and their batteries, and their 
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strength, are invisible in every place but 
in that House. There they erect their 
fortresses, and there they plant their ar- 
tillery ; and if their cannon succeed there, 
they are neither careful nor anxious for 
the defence of their country in any other 
part. If the place and the pension be 
saved the point is gained. The hon. gen- 
tleman commented with equal pleasantry 
on other parts of the account. He no- 
ticed the expenditure of 17,000/. in build- 
ing barracks, and an hospital in Tobago, 
as a shameful waste of ntoney; all this 
money being laid out merely to lodge two 
companies of soldiers. The account was 
a perfect jack-o’-lanthorn. A persun did 
not know where to have it. It led him 
from place to place with the most ingeni- 
ous artifice. It was intitled on the back 
‘¢ Estimates of the ordnance for the land 
service.” And no sooner do you open it, 
and begin to read, but you are carried to 
sea. You wish tu examine how, after the 
sum granted by parliament for the ordina 
expence of the sea service, which in a 
former periods had been deemed nearly 
sufficient, so large a sum should now be 
required for that branch of expence. Oh! 
you are immediately answered, you must 
consider the sum expended in the land 
service. Inquire then how so much should 
be spent in the land service; and you are 
instantly launched again upoh the wide 
ocean; and must consider the expence. 
Ina word, he found that in those estie 
mates, 

vee ae much sense and skill go hand in 

an 

The more we reed, the less we understand. 
Mr. Burke himself as well as the House 
laughed at this distich. He assured them 
the verses were extempore, and had come 
from him without his intending it; but 
gentlemen well knew the observation of 
Juvenal, ‘ Si natura negat, facit indignatio 
versum.” He said, there were complaints 
abroad, that though it was boasted of as ~ 
an excellence our powder was made at 
home, yet the Spaniards’ powder would 
reach us at Gibraltar, but ours would not 
reach theny. This called for enquiry. 
He had often known the word home- 
brewed serve as an excuse for the most 
execrable beverage that could be set upon 
table; and thus, though the landlord 
thought it enough to say that his liquor 
was home-brewed, the guest suffered by 
it, and this might possibly be the case 
with our powder sent to Gibraltar. Ano- 
ther matter deserved notice, and though 
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it was but a rumour, yet that rumour was 
so generally credited, that he thought the 
affair ought to be ascertained, and if it 
turned out to be true, blame, and severe 
blame, must lie somewhere or other. 
What he alluded to was, the report that 
from some neglect the garrison of Gibral- 
tar was left so destitute of powder that 
admiral Darby was obliged almost to strip 
his fleet, in order to leave 2,000 barrels in 
the magazine of the garrison. He called 
upon some one or other of the commis- 
sioners to inform the House what they 
knew in respect to this fact. It was ex- 
ceedingly material, that neglect, so dan- 
gerous and blamable, should be enquired 
into. He took notice of the singular rea- 
son that was given for going to the ex- 
aaa of 20,000/. fur erecting a fort in 
orida. It was a very large sum, and 
the consolation that the House received 
was, that it had been the means of putting 
the enemy to the expence of more blood 
and treasure than it was worth, We 
seemed only mindful of the expence to 
which we put the enemy. If we put the 
enemy in any expedition to a little more 
expence than we incurred ourselves, it 
was held a sufficient reason for. our waste 
and extravagance. He compared Pensa- 
.cola to an impure of fashion, and said, 
the repeated charges for its works being 
repaired and strengthened, and arguments 
used in justification of the expence, on the 
ground, that notwithstanding it cost us a 
great deal, yet if the Spaniards took it, it 
would cost them a great deal more; re- 
minded him of one of those ladies, who 
though extremely coarse and ill-favoured 
herself, yet having been talked into a re- 
utation, by the polite world, was first 
rept by a man, till having ruined him, 
she gave her company to a second of 
greater fortune; which having wasted, 
she passed on to a third; and sv on 
till she had ruined the whole set, each of 
her keepers consoling himself with the 
idea that his successor, in possession of 
her charms, would unavoidably be reduc- 
ed to beggary by her extravagance as well 
as himself. The hon. gentleman gave 
way to the liberal impulse of his mind; 
and as a lover of the arts, which give true 
grandeur to a country, said he would not 
agree with his hon. friend that the build- 
ing of the Royal Academy was a matter 
to be complained of. For a great king- 
dom to adorn its metropolis with magnifi- 
cent buildings was, he thought, at all times 
wise and justifiable, but that was not the 
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only defence to be made for the erection 
of the Royal Academy. The congrega- 
tion and bringing together of a great va- 
riety of offices, had, from various motives 
of convenience and dispatch, been a mat- 
ter much desired. The ruinous state of 
Somerset House, and the large scite of 
ground it stood on, added to the eligible 
situation of the spot, all combined to 
prove that the space occupied by a falling 
and deserted palace, would be very use- 
fully filled with an assemblage of public 
offices. On that idea the old palace was 
purchased for the public, and on the 
ground, on which it had stood, an im- 
mense pile of building had been raised. 
No man, who looked at the present state 
of the works going on there would think 
that the money had been wasted, or la- 
vishly employed; the structure, already 
erected, answering for every pound that 
had been voted, so satisfactorily, that a 
doubt could not remain in any spectator’s 
mind as to the honesty and care of the 
application of the sums that parliament 
had granted for the service. The build- 
ings were upon an immense scale, and 
when completed would be of infinite uti- 
lity. He saw, therefore, no reason to 
complain that a splendid front had been 
erected, and that, as you entered the 
portal of public office, you passed. the 
seat of elegance and taste on the one 
Land, and of learning and philosophy on 
the other. Such a building did honour 
to the present age, and it would render 
the metropolis of Great Britain famous 
throughout Europe. These were not 
among the deeds of the Board of Works 
that he should disapprove of; when he saw 
value for the public money; when there 
was so much national grandeur and mag- 
nificence, for so many guineas, he would 
never complain. It was their invisible 
works to which he objected: works which 
were never discovered, nor discoverable, 
except in the estimates of expence, which 
they laid upon that table. 

Sir C. Cocks replied that the Ordnance 
office had no account of admiral Darby 
having supplied Gibraltar with any pow- 
der, but that sent out for the use of the 
fortress ; that the full complement demand- 
ed by the chief engineer had been sent; 
that the board had latcly heard from him, 
but he had not mentioned a word of that 
circumstance ; and lhe could not conceive 
there had been any want of powder, as 
several thousand barrels were always kept 
there as a depét over the ordinary supplies. 
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Lord George Germain said, that with | being thought sufficiently strong, the com- 
ard to Pensacola, the place was cer- | mandant there had not waited till the 
tainly of importance, and the Spaniards | Board sent out an engineer, but had pru- 
were of the same opinion, having already | dently employed an officer of competent 
fitted out two expeditions against it, both | skill belonging to the foreign troops; and 
of which had miscarried. He believed | it gave him pleasure to find that general 
the 20,000/. was not thrown away, for | Campbell had, so much to his credit, 
general oy one his chief engineer hav- | exerted himself to put the place in the 
ing been taken prisoner, had employed | best state of defence. ? 
an able engineer of the foreign troops, to} The Resolution was agreed to. 
fortify the town and harbour, and such 
was the present strength of the place,| Debate on Mr. Gilbert’s Bull for the 
that he flattered himself the “Spaniards | better Relief and Employment of the 
would not find it an easy conquest. With ; Poor.] May 22. Mr. Gilbert moved for 
respect to the powder said to be left at | leave to bring in a Bill for the better Re- 
Gibraltar by admiral Darby, the fact was | lief and Employment of the Poor. He 
not so ascertained as to enable him to | said it was a subject the most, difficult, 
speak it with certainty; but his opinion | and at the same time the most interesting 
was that the report was founded, and that | and important to the future welfare and 
admiral Darby finding that there was ra- | prosperity of this country, that could be 
ther less powder than other stores in the | brought before parliament; that he felt 
magazine, had left what he could spare. | the weight of it, and was conscious how 
If this should be the case, he thought that | unequal he was to the task he had under= 
Admiral Darby acted in-a proper man- {| taken; but knowing that industry and 
ner. The garrison had lately received the | application, with perseverance, would, in 
greatest supply ever sent it, and it would | some degree, supply the want of abilities, 
be unnecessary to send again for more | and relying on the candour, good-will, and 
than a year. affection of the House, to an undertaking 
Mr. Byng said, all that the noble lord | which so nearly concerned every indivi- 
had suggested, was a proof of the scanda- | dual member and his constituents, he 
Jous neglect of office. Pensacola had | would presume to state this matter in the 
been left to chance, and the commander | light it appeared to him upon the most 
there had been obliged to pick up a/|mature consideration. — 
strange engineer to repair the works. As That, before the 43d:of Elizabeth, the 
to Gibraltar, if it was true that admiral | poor were chiefly maintained by the reli- 
Darby had left 2,000 barrels of powder | gious houses, and the bounty and genero- 
there, an enquiry ought to be set on foct, | sity of well-disposed persons. That, by 
to find out who it was that had been so/|the 43d Eliz. provisions were made for 
scandalously neglectful. Another report | their maintenance and employment. That 
also called for an enquiry, it was said go- | it was a humane and politic law, penned 
vernor Elliot had sent home a requisition | with great accuracy and ability, but he 
for 15,000 barrels of powder, and that | apprehended, that if the compilers of it 
only 1,500 had been sent. had foreseen what had since been grafted 
Lord George Germain imagined the | upon it, and had passed in consequence of 
story just related must be a mistake, for | it, that law would never have passed. 
the magazine at Gibraltar could contain | That the subsequent statutes, concerning 
no more than 9,000 barrels, and as the | settlements, removals,. certificates, and 
street was not a proper place to keep | bastard children, had perplexed, confound- 
powder in, he could not suppose the go- | ed, and deteated the best part of it. That 
vernor would write for 6,000 barrels more | idleness and profligacy had supplanted la- 
than the magazine would hold. If admi- | bour and industry, which were the great 
ral Darby had left 2,000 barrels of powder, | objects of that Act, and that men of vici- 
it by no means followed that the Board of ' ous dispositions, rather than labour to 
Ordnance were to blame; the duty of that ' maintain their wives and children, most 
Board was to send out so much powder. unnaturally forsake them, and go into re- 
and stores as the commander in chief in mote parts of the country, sometimes 
the place wrote for. Respecting Pensa- working, but more frequently pilfering 
cola he also begged leave to set the hon. ' and plundering for their own subsistence ; 
gentleman right. Government had not leaving their families, as they term it, a 
neglected the place, but the works not | legacy to the parish, considering them as 
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entailed upon the landed property of the 
kingdom. ‘Thence, he said, arose the dis- 
tresses to their poor families; the parish 
ollicers treat them with cruelty, raise dis- 
putes about their settlements, and drive 
them from place to place, by which they 
are exposed to many hardships and dis- 
tresses. That these burdens and dis- 
tresses have been long felt, and have oc- 
easioned, within the last century, many 
efurts to be relieved from them, but hi- 
therto without success. 

That the last attempt, which was made, 
was 16 years ago,* by a Bill to divide 
every county into convenient districts, 
and to establish houses of industry. ‘The 
Bil, in which he took a part with many 
other gentlemen, made its way through 
that House with general approbation, but 
was very unfortunately lost in the House 
of Lords. That many circumstances had 
since happened to set that object in a dif- 
ferent view. The scarcity of money and 
the increase of taxes would render the 
expences of building and providing such 
houses as were then intended, insupporta- 
ble, if, upon full consideration, that 
should be thought the best plan to be 
adopted. Under these circumstances he 
had turned his thoughts to attain the end 
sought for by that Bill upon a more eco- 
nomical plan. And instead of erecting 
large and expensive buildings for the re- 
ception of all sorts and descriptions of 
poor people, he wished only to confine it 
to the aged, infirm, and impotent poor, 
who were unable by their labour to main- 
tain themselves. 

In order to keep as near the present law 
as may be, he wished to ay the plan 
suggested by the 9 Geo. 1, 80 far as it au- 
thorises several parishes and places to 
unite in the expence of building or hiring 
houses, and appointing a governor for the 
better maintaining and employing their 
poor. But not that part of it which di- 
tects that they shall contract for their 
maintenance and their labour, as that 
power, when it has been exercised, has 
been in many instances much abused. 
That many parishes have departed from 
the practice of farming out their poor by 
contract, and have united for the purpose 
of maintaining and employing them at a 
common expence, under the direction of a 
governor, according to rules and agree- 
ments established among themselves, but 
having no Jegal authority to enforce them, 


* Sce Vol. 18, p. 541, 
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they find much difficulty in proceeding ; 
that he had prepared a Bill on the plan of 
that of 9 Geo. 1, and had introduced such 
provisions and regulations as he thought 
most likely to afford relief to the poor, and 
prevent all extravagant and unnecessary 
expences. That to prevent the charge of 
new buildings, there would be opportu- 
nity, within the circle of a few parishes, 
which might think fit to unite, of taking 
some old mansion, or a few small houses 
or buildings, to be fitted up tor the purpose 
at a modcrate expence, if the objects are 
confined to the class he had mentioned. 

The second class he proposed was to 
consist of infant children, and deserved 
particular attention. He had, in this Bill, 
made no provision for them within the 
houses, but had directed that they should 
be placed out with reputable people, and 
taken proper care of, under the inspection 
of the visitor, till they should be of age to 
be put to service or apprentice, and then 
placed out in that manner according to the 
present laws. As overseers of the poor, 
who were frequently chosen by rotation, 
were somctimes very ignorant and im- 
proper edit for the office, he had in- 
troduced a clause in the Bill, authorising 
the inhabitants to choose a person of credit 
and ability, who should be oalled a guar- 
dian, and allowed a salary. If such a one 
was eleoted, he was to have the care of 
the poor in every respect; but the church. 
wardens and overseers were to make the 
rates, collect the money, and pay it by 
order from the guardian. 

Thatthenext class respected the idle and 
disorderly, who were the most expensive, 
and occasioned the greatest dilliculty. 
Those persons were improper to be placed ° 
in a house with the others, a practice 
which, in his opinion, had been a fatal 
error in many of those establishments, 
The house of correction was the proper 
situation for them; and in the Bill pre- 
pared they were to be sent thither, to be 
The Bill was solely 
confined to the relief and employment of 
the poor. 

That the houses of correction, to which 
offenders were, by many acts of parliament 
to be scent, and there confined to hard la- 
bour, by way of punishment and reforma- 
tion, were in such a wretched state, that it 
was a mere mockery to send them thither, 
as there were in few of them accommo- 
dations or apartments suited to the pur- 
pose. As an instance of the disregard of 
the laws in that respect, he took notice of 
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the returns made to the House some years 
since, upon an inquiry into the state of 
those houses; by which it appeared, that 
in 46 English and Welsh counties, which 
had made returns, there were 2,731 per- 
sons committed to the houses of correction 
io one year for hard labour; and that all 
the money earned by their labour amount- 
ed only to 1264. That it would be in vain 
to establish any alteration or reformation 
respecting the poor without regulating the 
houses of correction. That it would be 
proper to have a. Bill passed for that pur- 

ose, and also for enforcing the vagrant 
aws of 17 Geo. 2, and that these were 
provisions of very great importance, much 
wanted; he therefore hoped the noble 
lord, and every other member of that 
House, would give his best support and 
assistance in it. 

Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Debate tn the Commons relating to the 
Affairs of the East India Company.] 
May 23. General Smith moved, that the 
report of the committee on the Petition 
from the governor and council of Bengal, 
should be read; which having been done, 
he recapitulated the many hardships that 
the Zemindars or feudatory princes of 
India, together with the natives of that 
country, suffered from having been sub- 
jected to the jurisdiction of an English 
tribunal, and to English laws. He repre- 
sented the establishment of that tribunal, 
and the government by English laws, as 
completely inconsistent with the customs, 
manners, and religious principles of the 
Indians; and hence concluded, that it 
would be proper, perhaps, totally to abo- 
lish the supreme court in India. How- 
ever, he aid not mean at present to go so 
far; he intended only to introduce such 
regulations as should make the court of 
judicature less odious, less oppressive to 
the Indians: they were daily harassed by 
its summenses; and the whole country 
were enemies to its jurisdiction. Nay, the 
judges had carried their authority so far, 
even over the Company itself, as to autho- 
rise the sale of lands belonging to the 
Company ; thus taking on themselves to 
determine upon the right to the territorial 
acquisitions ; a question upon which par- 
liament itself had never yet thought proper 
to give an opinion. The consequence of 
their ordering those lands to be sold was, 
that the governor and council had been 
obliged to have recourse to arms to pre- 
vent the sale. The country was in dis- 
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order. All law and regulation was at an 
end, and there appeared a most dangerous 
and extensive scene of anarchy and confu- 
sion, which forcibly called for the imme- 
diate intervention of parliament. He then 
moved for leave to bring in a Bill to that 
effect, to explain and amend so much of 
an Act, passed in the 13th of his present 
Majesty, for the better regulation of the 
affairs of the East India Company, as re- 
lates to the administration of justice in 
Bengal ; and for the relief of certain per- 
sons imprisoned at Calcutta in Bengal, 
under a judgment of the supreme court of 
judicature ; and also for indemnifying the 
governor-general and council of Bengal, | 
and all officers who have acted under their 
orders or authority, in the resistance made 
to the process of the supreme court. 

Sir Richard Sutton did not mean to op- 
pose the motion, but could not resist the 
inclination to make some observations on 
what had fallen from the hon. gentleman. 
In the first place, the jurisdiction of the 
court never was extended, and it never 
was in the intention of the legislature or 
of the judges to extend it over the native 
Indians or feudatory princes of the coun- 
try in general. The act of parliament 
had clearly determined the limits of the 
court's jurisdiction, by confining it to the 
subjects of Great Britain, and such In. 
dians as lived with them, and were in their 
service; but the authority of the provin- 
cial courts was by no means taken away ; 
it still existed uncontrouled by the Eng- 
lish judges; and a clear proof of this was, 
that no person whatever, except British 
subjects, and the Indians that lived with 
them, were obliged to commence any suit 
in the English court: it was indeed open 
to all ; but no one was compelled, except 
as above excepted, to become a plaintiff in 
it; and the only thing the natives seemed 
to complain of was, that those against 
whom suits were instituted were forced to 
become defendants: nor did the judges 
make the laws of England the invariable 
rule of their conduct; they attended to 
the customs and usages of the couatry ; 
and decided according to them when it 
was necessary. 

Mr. Dempster was favourable to the 
Bill, but could not hear the judges men- 
tioned, without giving them the tribute of 
applause to which he thought they were 
justly intitled. It was observable, that in 
all the petitions that had been presented 
against them, there was not even the sha- 
dow of a charge of corruption or pecula~ 
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tion to be found: in all parts of their ju- 
dicial capacity their purity stood con- 
fessed from the silence of their accusers, 
who seemed not to went ibclination to 
mention every head of accusation that 
could be brought. He wished not to es- 
' tablish the English laws over the Indians ; 
but he wished that all the appeals that lay 
- from the Indian courts to the governor 
and council, might, in future, be determi- 
nable by the judges, because he was con- 
vinced, that making the laws of England 
and the customs of the country their 
guides, as occasion and the nature of the 
case might require, their decisions would 
be founded in justice, equity, and the 
strictest integrity. 
Leave was given to bring in the Bill. 


Lord North then moved the order of 
the day, for the House to resolve itself 
into a Committee of the whole House, to 
take into consideration the present state 
ef the East India Company, the proper 
method of governing and managing the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues now 
in their possession, and of securing to the 
public a just proportion of the profits 
arising theretrom. This motion being put 
and carried, his lordship moved that all 
the papers relative to the proceedings of 
the general court, in respect to the re- 
newal of the Company’s charter, then on 
the table, be referred to the consideration 
of the Committee, and that the Speaker 
leave the chair.. Mr. Ord having taken 
his seat at the table, 

Lord North said, it had been much his 
wish that an agreement for the renewal of 
the. Compahy’s charter should have been 


amicably made, and that voluntary propo- | 


sitions should have come from themselves, 
offering terms for the benefit af the exclu- 
sive trade, and of the territorial acquisi- 
tions. Had this been the case, parliament 
would have been able to adjust the bar- 
gain without much trouble. He was sorry 
to say the business came before the com- 
mittee in avery different shape, no peti- 
tions having been sent from the Company, 
Nor any agreement made; it was true a 
negociation had taken place between him 
and the chairman, and deputy-chairman ; 
but the propositions were not such as the 
public might expect or the parliament ac- 
cede to. As an individual he was réady 
to agree to some of them; to others he 
could not, and he would explain to the 
committee his reasons. The chairman, 
and deputy-chairman, in their conversa- 
{ VOL, XX.) . 
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tions with him minuted down his senti- 
ments, in order to state them to the gene- | 
ral court, and it appeared that they had 
come to certain propositions, which were 
to goto a ballot next day; but as he saw 
among them one which he could not ac- 
cede to, and which in his opinion ought 
not to be admitted by the legislature, he 
thought it right, previous to the ballot be- 
ing held, to submit his reasons to the 
committee against that proposition, and 
to move a resolution upon it, which (if 
the committee agreed with him in its pro- 
priety ) would at once convince the Com- 
pany, what the public opinion was upon a 
point in which their interest was very 
deeply involved. The first matter ad- 
justed by him on the part of the public 
was, to agree to grant a renewal of the 
Company’s charter, without paying any 
fine; he agreed to this, because, under 
the present circumstances of the Com- 
pany, he thought the public ought to re- 
new it, without expecting a great deal of 
money as the purchase. The proposition 
which the Company meant among others 
to ballot for, and of which he wholly dis- 
apPEIVe’ was the following: ‘“ That all 
the East India Company’s present charter- 
rights and privileges shall be preserved to — 
them entire, so far as is consistent with 
the rights of the crown; that the exclu- 
sive trade be prolonged for the term of 
ten years, to be reckoned from the Ist. of 
March, 1781; besides the three years no- 
tice to be given according to the Act of 
the 17th Geo. 2, and that in order to the 
utmost of their power to alleviate the pub- 
lic burthen, the directors are empowered 
to pay into his Majesty’s Exchequer any 
sum not exceeding 600,000/. on condition 
of receiving in return, bills on his Majes- 
ty’s Exchequer, which in case of any un- 
expected exigencies on the part of the 
Company, the commissioners of the cus- 
toms and excise should receive as cash, 
for payment of the Company’s accruing 
duties, such bills not to bear interest, or 
to be brought to market like other bills.” 

This proposition was liable to various 
objections, but his principal one was this 3 
it virtually put an end to the claim of the 
public to the ea a territorial pos- 
sessions, by assuming that no moncy was 
due to the public from the Company, and 
by offering to lend the public upon Ex- 
chequer bills that very 600,000/. which he 
had always been of opinion the public 
had an indisputable right to, on the au- 
thority of two résolutions come to by the 
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House of Commons, on the 5th of! April, 
1773. ~ In these resolutions it was ex- 
prey declared to be the sense of the 

ouse, that the public had a right to 
three-fourths of the surplus of the profits 
of the Company, after the Company had 


divided 8 per cent. on their capital stock. 


With regard to the territorial acquisitions, 
his lordship said that he had not the 
smallest doubt, and indeed men more con- 
versant with law than himself, were clear- 
ly of opinion, that the public hed a right 
to all territorial acquisitions made by pri- 
vate subjects; how far it might be proper 
to let the revenue of these territorial ac- 
quisitions remain in the receipt of the 
Company was quite another question. He 
undoubtedly thought it would be wise to 
leave the revenue in their hands as long 
as they held the exclusive trade, because 
the one was connected and blended with 
the other, but as to foregoing the claim 
of the public, that he never would. In 
wording the proposition which he had just 
read, he observed the Company used the 
_ terms, “‘as far as is consistent with the 
rights of the crown,’’ and had left out the 
words ‘and legislature.” To this he 
had no manner of objection, because un- 
doubtedly the rights of the crown implied 
the rights of the people, the crown in that 
scnsc meaning merely the executive branch 
of government. That part of the propo- 
sition for which the Company offered to 
lend the public 600,000/. was a tender 
which it was impossible to accept for va- 
rious reasons. Although the Company, 
as individuals, had offered to lend money 
upon these conditions, the offer could not 
be accepted ; for besides that the offer to 
Iend the money implied a denial of the 
right of the public to claim it, the terms 
of it were such as put it out of the power 
of the public, though thcir exigencies 
were ever s0 great, and had they no claim 
whatever upon the Company, to receive 
the loan. The condition was, that the 
Company should on payment of 600,000/. 
into the Exchequer, receive in return bills 
on the Exchequer, which the commis- 
sioners of the excise and customs were to 
receive as cash whenever the Company 
was distressed. This would be putting 
his Majesty’s Exchequer into the power 
of the Hast India Company. Exchequer 
bills never were of the nature stated to be 
granted to the Company in this proposi- 
tion, but always were drawn for a time 
certain, generally a year, under the idea 
that before they came due, parliament 
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would sit and provide for the payment 
against the day. If such bills as the Com- 

any requested in their proposition were 
issued, viz. bills payable on demand, and 
which might be sent in when the Com- 
pany thought proper, it would be in their 
power to embarrass the public treasury 
greatly, for although in the consideration 


of so large an expenditure as our yearly 


expences presently amounted to, 600,000/. 
was but a small sum; yet, as the Com- 
pany would have it in their power to pay 
them in when they chose, it might so hap- 
pen that they might all be paid at the 
Custom-house and Excise-office in one 
week, and by Saturday they would natu- 
rally find their way to the Exchequer. 
The consequence of this would be, that 
600,000/. coming upon the Exchequer all 
at once, it might happen ‘just at the time 
when money was wanted to pay his Maa 
jesty’s fleets and armies; and thus the 
public service would be stopped as well 
as the public creditor saiired. For this 
reason, he never would accede to the pro< 
position, even had it come forward under 
different circumstances, aod the public 
had no claim upon the Company. A claim 
they undoubtedly had, and in order to as- 
sért it, he meant to move it as a resolution: 
But gentlemen said, ‘‘ Why assert the 
claim now, the Company’s affairs abroad 
are in great uncertainty and confusion, 
their cash is low, their debts large, many 
bills will be drawn upon them, do not do 
it in the hour of their distress.’? In an- 
swer to this, he must once for all declare, 
that he thought the interest of the India 
Company and the interest of the public 
one and the samething. The welfare and 
prosperity of the Company and the pre- 
servation of the territorial acquisitions in 
India were objects of great national con- 
cern; whenever the Company should be 
distressed, and should stand in need of 
assistance, the public must give it. Should 
the Company’s cash fail them, and should 
they want money for real public uses, 
(and when he said this, he begged to be 
understood as alluding to a ‘public neces- 
sity only,) in that case the House ought 
to vote money equal to the necessity of 
the Company, Jet that necessity be what 
it might. He should hold it as his duty, 
so long as the resources of this country 
were such as would by any means afford 
it, whenever the India Company were 
really in distress, to move that it be im- 
mediately assisted, let the sum wanted be 
whatever it would. _ 
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But feeling as he did with regard to the 
mutual interest of the Company and the 
public, he was nevertheless convinced that 
this was the proper time to make an agree- 
ment with the Company for the renewal of 
their charter, and to establish the claim of 
the public for the 600,000/. by insisting on 
the payment of that sum, and that for 
these reasons: the claim having been sus- 
pended for two years in consequence of 
the short bills, he was afraid that by keep- 


ing it back much longer it might be suc-. 


cessfully disputed. The monev had been 
now due to the public ever since 1778, 
and it was very clear which way they in- 
clined. The common interest of the pub- 
lic and the Company rendered it highly 
necessary that the Company should hold 
over no longer by yearly bills, but that 
their affairs should be put upon a stable 
footing by an agreement for a length of 
time. Such an agreement was much 
wanted, and would have a great and good 
effect on their affairs in India, in the pros- 
perity of which, as he had before stated, 
the public were materially interested ; and 
therefore, whether tle Company were wil- 
ling or not, it behoved the public to take 
care of themselves ; and since two years 
had elapsed without the Company’s peti- 
titioning that House for a renewal of their 
charter, it became the duty of government 
to interfere on behalf of the public, and to 
have the matter settled. The claim of 
600,000/. was a fair one, and the public 
. had a right to the money. Besides, the 
very arguments advanced against it told, 
in his mind, the other way ; for they were, 
that the money ought to lay in the Com- 

ny’s treasury for the purpose of answer- 
ing the bills that were expected from 
India, and in order that they might be 
able to divide 8 per cent. when their pro- 
fits might not otherwise enable them to do 
so. Neither of these matters, his lordship 
said, were fair objects for the application 
of the money, for it was that overflow of 
the bills from India that had nearly ruined 
the Company in 1778, when the legisla- 
ture against the will of the Company, and 
notwithstanding the petition sent to that 
House against it, passed a Bill, authorising 
a loan from the public to the Company, 
and putting the Company’s affairs under 
certain regulations and restrictions, in con- 
sequence of which their credit had been 
restored, and their affairs had taken a 
most prosperous and flourishing turn. His 
lordship then moved, * That it is the opi- 
nion of this committee, that the three 
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fourth parts of the net profits of the East 
India Company at home, above the sum 
of 8 per cent. per ann. which have accrued 
from the time that the bond debt of the 
said Company was reduced to 1,500,000/. 
ought to be paid into the Exchequer, fo 
the use of the public.” ! 
Mr. Hussey reprobated the idea of 
taking 600,000/. of the Company under 
its present circumstances, and assigned a 
variety of reasons for preferring the loan 
tendered by the Company. He read to 
the committee a motion that he had made 
at the India-house, in the last court, which 
was somewhat similar to that objected to 
by the noble lord, but which the court had 
not thought it right to adopt. He after- 
wards produced a paper full of arithmetical 
calculations, which he stated to be correct 
computations of the amount of the Com- 
pany’s exports and imports, the expences 
of their trade at home, and the balance of 
profit of each year, for many years past, dis- 
tinguishing the commercial from the terri- 
torial expences and incomes. From these” 
statements, he shewed that the commer- 
cia] and territorial revenues of the Com- 
pany had, upon an average of 16 years 
successively, constituted together a sum 
equivalent to a proportion of 16 per cent. 
That 9 per cent. of this had arisen from 
the commercial profits accruing to the 
Company, and therefore that there had’ 
not been 8 per cent. divided upon that 
part of the profits, to which the public had 
any claim or pretension. He contended 
farther, that the estimate of the expences 
to be deducted from the commercial pro- 
fits, ought to be formed from what they 
had been before the acquisition of terri- 
tory, and not afterwards; which would 
make a difference in the fund of the Com- 
pany of upwards of 5,000,000/. within 
16 years. They ought not to be taken 
at any period since that time; because 
the accession of the territorial possessions 
brought with them additional expences, 
which not being necessary to the trade 
alone ought to be deducted from the pro- 
fits. He entirely reprobated the opinion 
which had been expressed by lord North, 
that the Company intended to dispute the’ 
right of the public to the 600,000/. in 
question. With regard to what the noble 
lord had said, respecting the Exchequer-. 
bills, it was all ad captandum ; the noble 
lord well knew that the directors of the 
East-India Company would never suffer 
the Exchequer-bills to be paid in without 
giving government timely notice. As to 
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the right of the public, perhaps it was 
better not to urge It at present, as it had 
been thought better not to urge it hitherto. 
His opinion was, that the Company should 
always make it a rule to give as ample re- 
lief to the public burthens as their situa- 
tion would allow; and if they did this, he | 
saw no reason why the noble lord should | 
expect more. e ought not, by the | 
strong hand of power, to force from them 
what they did not themselves think they 
could, under their present circumstances, 
pare or afford, and what at the same time 
they might think they had no right te 
pay. He also said, that the public had 
received a very large share of the Com- 
pany’s profits, equal to 44 per cent. on 
their capital, while the  stock-holders | 


Mr. Jenktnson supported the motion, 
and said, he was convinced of the pro- 
priety of the committee coming to such a 
resolution, previous to the general court 
proceeding to ballot for a proposition, 
which, on the very face of it, not only de- 
nied the claim of the public, but in the 
very words of it tendered a loan of the 
money upon terms which could not be ac- 
ceded to. That offer undoubtedly implied 
- an opinion on the part of the Company, 
that the money was their own, and did not 
belong of right to the public; if, there- 
fore, the public agreed to that proposition, 
they adopted the opinion of the Company, 
and.torewent their claim altogether, since 
they would be shut out for the future from 
ever making it. He turned tothe wording 
of the Act of 1774, and of the yearly Bill 
which expressly stated, that the public 
enly suspended their claims as to the ter- 
ritorial acquisitions and the revenue re- 
sulting therefrom for a time, thinking it 
wiser to Iet the Company hold them for 
commercial purposes, meaning to partici- 
pate in the profits of the various objects of 
trade, &c. carried on by the Company. 
But the claim now made by the public was 
fair. It was founded indeed only upon a 
resolution of the House, and not an act of 
parliament; but the Company had sub- 
scribed to the validity of that resolution, 
and by making a dividend of 8 per cent. 
had acknowledged the claim of the public. 

Mr. Dempster warned the committee 
how they proceeded in a matter that went 
to affect the ehartered rights of the Com- 
pany, and reminded them of the conse- 
quence of violating the charter of Massa- 
chusett’s-Bay and various others. We had 
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certainly suffered enough. by the violation 
of charters. It had brought us into our 
present difficulties, and had armed Europe. 
against us. To tear from the Company by 
force what was not stipulated for ip any act 
of parliament, would be a breach of public 
faith that would disgrace the nation, and 
damp the spirit of enterprise and adven-- 
ture, which had been productive of such 
happy effects. It was to that spirit that 
we owed the territorial. acquisitions of the. 
India Company, and all the immense 
benefits that had accrued to the revenue 
of this country in consequence thereof. 
He reprobated the positions laid down 
by lord North in regard to the Exche- 
quer bills, and said, the directors never 
would be guilty of such an act of injustice 
as to suffer those bills to come upon the 
public unawares. The matter might be: 
settled upon better terms between the 
noble lord and the court of directors. 
They meant the utmost fairness. He wae 
ready to say that they were as much ‘at- 
tached to the service of their country as 
any trading Company ia the kingdom, and 
they had offered terms to which in bis mind 
the public ought to agree. But they could: 
not acquiesce in a claim which they cone 
sidered as a violation of their charter. 
And for what purpose was this violation - 
made? What end was it to gain? No- 

thing ; a shadow;; for the difference between 
the minister and the Company was of the 
most trifling nature in the world. He was 
willing to lend them money if they were 
distressed; they were willing to pay him 
his demands, if he would subject himself 
to an obligation of carrying this promise 
into execution, namely, of lending them 
money, should their circumstances require 
it; and all they disagreed about was as 
to the mode by which the subsequent loan 
was to be granted. He intreated the noble 
lord, then, not to quarrel with the Com- 
pany on a point in which they were so 
nearly agreed. ‘This was not a moment 
in which it was proper for the Company 
and the public to be at variance even for a 
day, and jt surely was wiser to depart a 
little from & rigid claim, than by urging it, 
inflame the minds of so largea body of his 
Majesty’s subjects. The question of the 
right to the territorial acquisitions ought 
certainly to be suspended by consent as it 
bad been so before. In some future mo- 
ment, the public and the Company might 
meet on fair, sober, and friendly grounds, 
and discuss the matter with moderation and 
candour. But surely every gentlemam must 
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be unwilling to see it made a matter of dis- 
pute during the raging of a most dangerous 
war, when unanimity was so necessary to 
exertion, and when, instead of variance, we 
had need of all the spirit and all the strength 
which the nation possessed. There was 
one thing however which, if the question 
was to be agitated, he hoped would be 
considered; namely, that the Company 
‘had fought to acquire those territories 
under the faith of their charters, and that 
they had incurred great expence in the 
conquests. 2 

Sir Grey Cooper said, that mach of the 
last gentleman’s arguments were irrelative 
tothe motion, and did not go to the ques- 
tion now in issue, but to the right of the 
public to the territorial acquisitions in In- 
dia, a matter that was not then under the 
_ consideration of the committee ; whenever 
that nght was made the subject of discus- 
sion, what the hon. gentleman had said, 
might be very proper to be considered and 
debated. ith regard to the right of the 
crown, as the executive branch of the go- 
vernment, to the territorial acquisitions in 
India, that had not been foregone on any 
occasion, but only the exercise of it -had 
been suspended, from an idea, that it 
would be better both for the public and 
the Company to let the latter hold those 
acquisitions for the purposes of trade and 
commerce, during the time of their agree- 
ments for a renewal of their charter. That 
it was wise and proper to suspend that 
claim still longer, and to make an agree- 
ment with the Company for a renewal of 


their charter at that time, he was most. 


clearly of opinion, and in his mind, the 
arguments relative to the present situation 
of the Company’s affairs, and of their being 
distressed, and likely to be still more so, 
did not weigh at ali the seale of objection. 
The public were bound to support the 
Company, and must: for their own sakes 
sesist it whenever it was in real distress: 
therefore, neither of the positions which 

tlemen had laid so much stress upon, 
in his idea, altered or lessened the pro- 
priety, not to say the necessity, of the 
public bringing the Company to some 
agreement; if they did not, it was clear 
the Company would not offer any terms, 
bet would be glad, he did not doubt, to 
continue holding over year after year, 
without any new conditions being imposed 
gathem. Sir Grey said, the two yearly 
Bills had been carefully watched, word by 
word, in the penning of them, by the Com- 
pany’s counsel, then a member of that 
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House, who had taken especial care that 
the right to the territorial aequisitions 
should not be assumed in either Bill, but 
that the question should be merely sus- 
pended, and the agitation of it foregone in 
each. To accede therefore now to the 
proposition of the Company, to which the 
noble lord had objected, would be to act 
the very contrary part to what had been 
acted by the Company with regard to the 
yearly bills, and to give up the right on 
the part of the public altogether. 

‘ General Smith said, the present was 
the most important question that had. 
ever been agitated within those walls; it 
was perfectly new to the committee, and 
it ought to be discussed with the most 
serious attention. He stated the different 
ideas of terms, for a renewal of the Com- 
pany’s charter, that had at different times 
been entertained. He had himself been 
employed at one time to adjust proposi- 
tions with the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon ; and he recollected, that one of the. 
conditions then talked of was, first, the 
payment, and afterwards the loan of a 
million of money at 2 per cent. interest. 
That had gone off, and now the noble 
lord, seeing the state of the Company’s 
affairs, waswilling to renew the Company’s 
charter without insisting on any fine. 
He wished the same reasons, that had 
operated in the noble lord’s mind to fore- 
go a fine, had also prevailed on him to 
forego aclaim, whicli had no foundation 
in justice, and the insisting upon which 
would materially injure the Company. 
He did assure the noble lord the state of 
the Company’s affairs was much altered 
since the year 1778; they could better 
have afforded to have given a million of 
money then for the renewal of their char- 
ter than they could afford to give 600,000/. 
now. Let the noble lord consider how 
much all East India property had suffer- 
ed of late. He could speak of it with 
great truth, for his stock had suffered al- 
most 100 per cent. upon the whole of it. 
The general spoke of the wishcs of the 
Company to keep on good terms with go- 
vernment, and said they had taken infi- 
nite pains to hit upon such propositions 
as they imagined would not be objected 
to. He begged the noble lord to point 
out what alterations he wished for, and 
they would endeavour to shape them 
accordingly. If government took the 
600,000/. the next year the Company 
must borrow money to goon with.. He 


conjured the noble lord, therefore, te 
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withdraw his motion, and to make an 
amicable agreement with the Company, 
whose profits in point of commerce, and 
in point of territorial revenue, he declared 
it was impossible to ascertain separately 
and distinctly, the one was so materially 
blended with the other. At the same 
time he declared that in his mind the 
claim was violent and ill-founded. A re- 
solution of that House which had never 


‘been followed up, on which no Act had 


passed, which alone could give sanction 
to the authority claimed by the noble 
lord, was and ought to be of no vali- 
dity. 

Mr. Burke made a most animated and 
eloquent speech against the motion. He 
observed, that all that had been said in 
support of the motion was merely the 
same ground of argument taken up by the 
noble lord at first, with some little ampli- 
fication. He should therefore, in reply- 
ing to the noble lord, reply to what other 
geentlemen had said. The chief of the 
noble lord’s argument against the proposi- 
tion of the Company was this: he would 
not accede to it, because the Company did 
not admit that the public had & claim upon 
them; so that the argument cut double, 
like a two-edged sword ; for it must either 
be solved thus, “‘ If you admit the claim 
of the public, I call upon you in behalf of 
your creditors to pay their just dues ;” or 
thus, “ If you do not admit the claim, 
why then I will take that by force which 
you deny that I ought to receive as a 
right.” Most admirable reasoning! The 
noble lord will neither beg, borrow, nor 
receive, as a due; but he will have it ne- 
vertheless, and seize upon that by rapine 
and plunder to which he has no title, and 
cannot justify his receiving in any. way. 
If the Company should say to the minis- 
ter in direct terms, “ Sir, you have no 
right to this 600,000/. you attempt to ex- 
act from us;” then, to be sure, his lord- 
ship would come down to parliament, and 
pomues them the most impudent vio- 

tors of old agreements that ever were 
heard of; but if they do not express them- 
selves in this manner, if they say nothing 
upon the subject, as in the actual instance 
at present, why then how does the minis- 
ter conduct himself? He says, notwith- 
standing these men are silent, I very well 
understand their intention, and am sure, 
notwithstanding their taciturnity, they 
mean to contend that the public have no 
right to the sum claimed; and there- 
fore, being certain that this is the case, 
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I will make.sure of the.money and seize it 
by main force. So that whether the 
poor proprietors speak or not, it makes no 
matter, the effect is the same, with this 
little difference only, that in the one in- 
stance they might deserve the treatment 
they received ; in the other it was replete 
with unprovoked cruelty and injustice. 
He said, it was a continuation of that 
mode of reasoning that had prevailed in 
the last parliament, and had rendered it 
odious and infamous. The minister had 
talked in the same stile again and again, 
and the consequence was, our present 
miserable and degraded situation. It was 
his old parliamentary language, and had 
ruined this country. The Secretary at 
War's doctrine was, he said, a counter- 
part of the same reasoning. He termed 
the regulations, established by the Act 
of 1774, a design to obtain muney under 
a pretence of establishing a political re- 
form; and now, he said, the noble lord 
wanted to take away their trade, as he had 
formerly taken away their patronage aod 
their purse. Eundem negotiatorem, eun- 
dem duminum! He had better carry all 
the business of Leadenhall-street at once, 
and transact it at the Board of Treasury. 
His reasoning, to justify the violence and 
the force he was practising, he pronounc- 
ed shamefully pitiful. The reasoning of 
the lion in the fable was less censurable 
— This I seize,” says the lion, ‘* be- 
cause I have got teeth; this, because I 
wear & mane on my neck; this, because I - 
have claws; and this last morsel, not be- 
cause I have either-truth, reason, or jus- 
tice to support me and justify my taking 
it, but because I am a lion.’’—With re- 
gard to what the noble Jord had said 
about the possibility, if the propositions 
were acceded to, of 600,000/. worth of 
bills coming upon the Exchequer, just 
when the King’s fleets and armies were 
to be paid, it was, he said, neither more. 
nor less than an explicit confessian that 
the noble lord had squandered every shil- 
ling of the immense supplies that had 
been voted for the service of the year, 
and that he was obliged to practise ex- 
tortion, and force 600,000/. from the East 
India Company, in order to enable him- 
self to pay the King’s fleets and armies, 
The House had expressed great satisfac- 
tion at a part of the noble lord's speech : 
the hon. gentleman said it was the shouts 
of the House, and of majorities at the ap~ 
peals to the passions arttully made by the 
noble lord, that had ever been constant, 
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fore-runners of some great national evil. 
No one step of the minister that led to 
disgrace, defeat, and ruin, but had been 
preceded by shouts and applause within 
those walls. In reply to the praise be- 
stowed on the secret committees, that sat 
on India affairs in 1772, he said, their re- 
ports were the cursed Pandora's box, 
whence sprung out that dreadful cala- 
mity, the American war. To those re- 
ports were the worst of evils ascribable 
that had befallen this country for many, 
many years. He said the present motion 
was the daring effort of a minister deter- 
mined on rapine and plunder, without re- 

to truth, honour, or justice: a vio- 
ent and shameless attempt to rob the 
Company, in order to pursue the pur- 
poses of the most lavish waste and the 
most profligate corruption. The noble 
lord might truly be said to be alient appe- 
tens, sua profusus. He conjured the com- 
mittee not to join the noble lord and his 
adherents, saying, ‘ Let us not deduce 
European supplies from Asiatic rapacity. 
Let us shew ourselves awake to the calls 
of reason and alive to the impulse of 
equity.” He concluded with saying, that 
he was sure, notwithstanding his endea- 
vours, and those of every friend to jus- 
tice, to prevent the motion from being 
agreed to, that such would be its fate, yet 
m discharge of his duty he would move 
an amendment. He therefore moved, 
that the following words be added to the 
motion: ‘¢ No grounds having been laid 
before the committee, on which the right 
of the public to a participation of the 
territorial revenue of the Company are 
founded ; or, if they have such right, no 
grounds to shew that they have a right 
. this particular proportion of the pro- 
ts.”” 

Mr. Dundas observed, that it was a 
matter of some difficulty to determine 
what line of argument'to pursue in this 
question ; for gentlemen on the other side 
had differed exceedingly in the positions 
upon which they reasoned: some admit- 
ting that the property in question was the 
right of the public, while others strenu- 
ously maintained the contrary ; it was ne- 
cessary, therefore, to meet the former on 
the ground of expediency, and the latter 
on that of justice. He should, however, 
attempt, as concisely as possible, an an- 
swer to both, and give his warm negative 
to the amendment, which, in his concep- 
tion, contained averments contrary to 
facts; the arguments had been contradic- 
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tory and irreconcileable, so that he knew 
not well how to direct his reply. The 
hon. gentleman who spoke last had fure 
nished him with one very good support, 
in asserting the right of the public to a 
participation of the Company s territorial 
revenues; for he had informed the House 
that the last parliament warmly maintain- 
ed the same opinion ; that they had echoed 
it repeatedly with shouts of applause. 
From this it would at least appear, that 
another hon. gentleman was mistaken, 
when he asserted that the claim was a new 
one. If he was to determine which of the 
two gentlemen were in the right, he should 
be inclined to take part with the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last, and to suppose his 
neble friend in the blue ribbon had ad- 
vanced no new doctrine, and that he had 
held no new language, but had talked in 
an old parliamentary manner. For what 
had the noble lord stood up in defence 
of? The right of the public to a claim 
agitated before in parliament, originating 
in two resolutions in the House of Com- 
mong, recognized in ‘full form upon the 
Journals, and considered by every man, 
conversant in the interest, connection, and 
analogy of the public, with the East India 
Company, as a claim perfectly fair, per- 
fectly just, and as a claim which the pub- 
lic had a right to insist on, whenever the 

thought proper so to do. The amend- 
ment supposed that this claim of partici- 
pation had never been established ; but in 
contradiction of that, he need only refer 
to the several agreements formerly made 
between the Company and Parliament, by 
every one of which it would appear that 
this right of the public had been claimed 
on the one side, and admitted on the 
other; for the Company therein agreed 
to pay at one time 400,000/. at another a 
certain al ages of the net profits, in 
doing which they plainly recognized the 
justice of the demand made on the part 
of the public. By the last of these agree- 
ments, they expressly contracted to allow 
three-fourths of the net profits, after a di- 
vidend of 8 per cent. and it was expressly 
upon this suppasition that the present 
claim for 600,000/. was built ; surely, then, 
the House could never consent to declare 
that the point of right was not established. 
He next adverted to Mr. Hussey’s calcu- 
lations: that gentleman had endeavoured 
to prove that the commercial dividend 
should be 9 per cent. by asserting that 
every additional expence, incurred by the 
Company for the support of their Asiatic 
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interests of late years, should be deducted 
from the produce of the territorial reve- 
nue. Though he was fully convinced that 
the hon. gentleman on no occasion meant 
to deceive, yet he must declare that a fal- 
lacy ran through the whole of his argu- 
ments grounded upon those calculations, 
which destroyed their effect. The hon. 
gentleman had grounded every one of 
those calculations on a proposition which 
he was satistied was not to be supported; 
viz. that it was possible so to separate the 
commercial and the territorial expences 
of the Company, as to be able to ascertain 
the quantum of each, with a sufficient de- 
gree of exactness to take such calculations 
as grounds of argument and reasoning 
that could be relied on.—With respect to 
the plea of inability, he perfectly agreed, 
that every assistance should be given by 
the public to the Company; for their in- 
terests were closcly interwoven, and per- 
haps, in the present state of affairs, this 
kingdom had not a better resource than 
in her East India settlements: but a very 
proper distinction had been drawn here 

etween real necessities and those that 
were merely imaginary: the Company 
had been almost ruined at a former period 
by the improper dgawing of bills from In- 
dia; that was merely a matter of private 
convenience, for the remittance of those 
enormous fortunes that had been amassed 
in the country; and were intelligence to 
6° by the next fleet, that 600,000/. was 

ft by parliament in the Company's cof- 
fers to answer such bills as might come 
over, It would draw an inundation of bills, 
and the Asiatic plunderers would no doubt 
seize the occasion with avidity; but this 
was no public convenience; on the con- 
trary, it was more desirable that obstacles 
should be thrown in the way of remitting 
fortunes, which perhaps had better never 
been acquired, or at any rate néver 
brought from that country.—The hon. 
gentleman who spoke last but one had told 
the committee, and he believed with great 
truth, that the commercial and territorial 
matters of expence and profit were so ma- 
’ terially blended, that it was impossible for 
the Company themselves to separate them 
with sufficient accuracy to define which 
was which, or to give even a tolerable 
guess at the real state and amount of each. 
All arguments therefore built on such a 
basis must necessarily fall to the ground. 
He next adverted to Mr. Burke’s argu- 
ment, and said, that notwithstanding the 
vapine, plunder, injustice, and other hard 
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words, which the hon. gentleman had ap- 
plied to the present motion, and the noble 
mover of it, he trusted the committee 
would judge for themselves, would consi- 
der coolly and candidly of the noble lord’s 
motives, and would act in such a manner 
as they thought his conduct deserved. 
With regard to the right of the public te 
the territorial acquisitions, he had consi- 
dered the subject very deeply, and he had 
not a doubt as to the right; but, if he 
had entertained the smallest doubt, it 
would have been entirely removed by the 
very great authorities who had, in the 
most express terms, delivered decided opt- 
nions in favour of the public; the authori- 
ties to which he alluded were those of the 
present lord Camden and the late Mr. 
Yorke, men as able and as capable of ad- 
vising as any that had ever lived in any 
period. 

Mr. Gregory thought the noble lord 
right in coming to an immediate agree- 
ment with the Company, and wished he 
had settled the bargain two years ago. 
The Company deserved great praise for 
having extended their territorial acquist- 
tions. The public reaped very considera- 
ble benefits in consequence of it; but the 
claim now made by the noble lord was, in 
his opinion, perfectly unsupported, and al- 
together new. The Company had heard 
nothing of it; and he feared that the 
claims so made and agitated would be par- 
ticularly severe on them. They would 
be out of cash in about three months; in 
October they would be in cash egain. 
He feared, that 600,000/. if taken now, 
might be of ill consequence to the Come 
pany’'s interests. 

Mr. Dempster began with answering 
something which Mr. Dundas had said, 
relative to the Company's being forced by 
their charter to bave factories m India, 
and to defend those factories. He proe 
fessed his concurrence in the learned gen- 
tleman’s opinion, as to the question of 
right, but denied the possibility of enforc- 
ing the present claim, without detriment 
tothe Company. The learned gentleman 
was mistaken in stating the last agreement 
between the Company and the public: for 
in the act of parliament there was no such 
clause as he had mentioned; the partici. 
pation of net profits alluded to was only 
contained in some resolutions of a com- 
mittee, which were never reduced into a 
law. The learned gentleman had foreseen 
ill consequences from the drawing of bills 
by Asiatic plunderers, if there were any 
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funds in Leadenhall-street to answer them; 
but the evil would be still greater if the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon should carry 
his measures into execution, for they 
would then be left to draw on the Trea- 
sury ; now the 600,000/. was a mere trifle 
among these gentlemen, three or four of 
them could draw it in a morniog, but the 
Treasury funds were deeper, and conse- 
quently the bills might be more numerous. 
—He said the resignation of the Manillas 
to the Company, when captured last war 
by Sir W. Draper, and the country round 
Madras (the revenue of which amounted 
to some hundred thousand pounds) when 
conquered by the King’s troopseunder the 
command of sir Eyre Coote, in concert 
with the troops of the Company, were 
proofs of a general opinion having prevail- 
ed, that the crown did not think that the 
Company were entitled to the territorial 
acquisition, nor consider their revenues as 
ehartered rights. He advised the trying 
the question in a court of law. He said 
the Company and parliament were both 
parties in the cause, and therefore it was 
most unconstitutional in that House to 
undertake to decide which had the right. 
The courts of law were all open, and could 
determine the matter in as little time as it 
would cost parliament to adjust the bar- 
gain. 

Mr. Burke said, he was so unfortunate 
as to disagree with his hon. friend, in more 
points than one; for he not only held that 
the Company’s territorial acquisitions be- 
longed entirely to themselves, but with 
respect to the bills so much talked of, 
really believed they would be drawn with 
more alacrity on the 600,000/. than on the 
Exchequer ;, there was not, in his idea, a 
single Asiatic plunderer who did not know 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon better 
than to think of drawing on any fund in 
his disposal fora single shilling; for his 
lordship was so notoriously lavish that he 
took care to keep his coffers empty; and 
he would venture to predict, that if this 
money came into his hands, it would not 
remain there time enough to answer a 
single draft ; this, indeed, his lordship had 
already avowed, by saying, that it was 
allotted for the support of our fleets and 
armies. 

- He then replied to several leading ar- 
guments of the Lord Advocate with great 
warmth, and censured his lordship for ap- 
pealing to the passions of the House, by 
using the term ‘ Asiatic: plunderers.’? He 
observed, that in reasoning on ‘the policy 
[ VOL. XXII. ] 
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and justice of the resolution proposed, he 


applied himself rather to the understand. 
ing than the feelings of the House. Surely, 
it was requisite to have some means of 
making remittances from India; and as 
the two former channels of France and 
Holland ‘were now shut up, there was no 
possible way of sending home property 
but that which the noble lord wished to 
prevent. The present posture of affairs in 
India was very tremendous, he would not 
say desperate: God forbid! But when it 
was considered that the treasury at Ma- 
dras was exhausted, and a destroying 
enemy wasting the country ronnd it, how 
was it possible for resources to be obtained 
if bills were not to be drawn upon the 
Company? With respect to the general 
question, he professed every possible de- 
gree ot respect for the great authoritics 
quoted by the learned gentleman, but he 
knew crown lawyers too weil to trust in 
their opinions between the crown and sub- 
jects; therefore, notwithstanding this, and 
all the other arguments adduced .that 
night, he must persist in his amendment ; 
and though he would not teaze when he 
could not convince, shculd certainly move 
it again on the report, or, in some other 
stage of the business, in order that it might 
be entered on the Journals of the House. - 

The Committee divided on the amend- 
ment: Yeus, 52; Noes, 151. The ori 
ginal question was then agreed to. 


May 25. The House resolved itself 
into a: committee, to take into farther con- 
sideration the affairs of the East India 
Company: Mr. Ord in the chair. 

Lord North rose, and opened to the 
committee some more propositions, which 
he should submit to their judgment relative 
to the affairs of the said Company. It 
had been resolved, that three-fourths of 
the surplus of territorial revenue, which, 
by the last parliamentary agreement, was 
reserved to the public alter a dividend of 
8 per cent. should be claimed in pursu- 
ance of that agreement. With respect, 
therefore, to the past acquisitions of the 
Company, the question was already set- 
tled ; but some regulations were necessary 
for the future, as well with regard to the 
participation of the profits, and the advan- 
tage which the public ought to derive 
from the Company’s revenue, as with re- 
epect to the management of their affairs 
in India, and to those he now begged 
leave to call their attention. 

His lordship then concisely recapitulated 

Y 
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the several acts of parliament. which had 
acai agreement with the Company, 
for regulating the point in question, from 
1767 to 1773. All these, he observed, 
went on the idea of a right in the public 
to a participation of the territorial reve- 
nucs; and the agreement of 1769 made an 
equality of interest between them, only | 
saving to tle Company a clear dividend of ' 
6 per cent. below which if their net profits 
should at any time fall, the public were 
precluded from any participation till the 
dividend rose again to that sum. He then 
stated, that in 1773, finding that the affairs 
of the Company were in a very declining 
State, the public interfered, and agreed 
- not only to forego the advantages to which 
they were intitled, but after inquiring into 
the facts, took a decisive interest in their 
affuirs, and lent the Company the sum of 
1,140,000/. and at the same time passed 
an Act which enjoined regulatibns so wise 
and salutary, as soon restored them to so 
prosperous and flourishing a state that 
they rfot only paid off the loan, reduced 
their bond debt to 1,500,000/. but also 
were enabled to take advantage of the re- 
solutions of that House, and raise their 
dividend to8 percent. It was well known, 
that the interference of parliament upon 
that occasion was contrary to the wishes 
of Leadenhall-street, and that they loudly | 
inveighed against the legislature for being | 
so rude and violent as to serve them 
against their will. The good consequences, 
however, which their regulations produccd, 
demonstrated their utility, and reconciled 
the Company to the interference. In 
1773 it was generally understood, that 
though the public, from a consideration 
of the immediate distress of the Company, 
agreed to forego a participation of their 
profits, agreeably to the bargain of 1769, 
nevertheless, when the Company’s affairs 
should be in a better condition, and they 
be more able to aftord it, then the public 
were again to have their share of advan-_ 
tage from the Company, in consequence | 
ot the revenue derived from their territo- 
rial acquisitions and possessions. What 
he meant to do at present, was to bring in 
a Bill, continuing, for a time to be limited, 
the management of the territorial posses- 
sions, and the receipt of the revenue, in 
the hands of the Company, and in that 
Bill to enact what the future participation 
of the public in the Company’s profits 
should be. By the bargaia of 1769, the 
Company were to divide 6 per cent. only ; 
but of late they had raised their dividend 
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to 8 per cent. In the list of propositions 
recommended to the general court, by the 
directors, the proposition of participation 
was this: the Company were, first of all, 
to take 8 per cent. on their capital stock 
of 3,500,000, out of their profits, then. 
the public were to have 8 per cent. and 
the rest, should there be any profits more 
than 16 per cent. to be equally divided 
between the public and the Company. 
This proposition the general court did 
not, it seems, approve; but had sent ano- 
ther to the ballot, the terms of which were 
these: the Company, first of all, te take 
8 per cent. and ail the surplus to be divided 
in the following manner; three-fourths to 
be appropriated to the public, and the 
remaining fourth to the Company, reserv- 
ing always a moiety, after the increase of 
the Company’s dividend one per cent. te 
the discharge of the stock debt. His 
lordship said, he gave the preference to 
the proposition recommended by the di- 
rectors, and for this reason: if the public 
had only three-fourths of the surplus, then 
if the Company got 12, the public would 
get only 8 per cent. and so on in that pro- 
portion; but there was some little diffes 
rence between this and the one which he 
should submit to the House; though it 
was second in order, he would move it 
first, for, as to the term of the renewal, 
he should not consider that now. What 
he should move then would be this, that 
first the Company should be secured in 
8 per cent. if the net profits amounted to 
so much, that then the public should have 
8 per cent. if they amounted to 16; but 
if they fell short of 16, then the public to 
have all above 8 per cent. that if they: 
amounted to more than 16, the surplus, 
whatever it might be, to be divided, but 
under certain regulations; the public to 
have half of it; and then one per cent. to 
go towards raising the dividend to 9 per 
cent. and the remainder to go toward Ln 
charging their stock debt. His lordship 
argued on the reasonableness of this pro- 
position, and shewed that, at the same time 
that it secured to the public a fair pro~ 
portion of the Company's profits, it secured. 
to the Company a better dividend, by two 
per cent. than they were entitled to by 
the bargain of 1769, for there the public 
were to participate, if the Company di- 
vided 6 per cent. while here it was neces-« 
sary that the Company should have a clear 
net dividend of & per cent. before the 
public could come in for any share what. 
ever, and then they were only intitled te 
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the surplus, which, though it might per- 
haps amount to 8 per cent. might be less ; 
and if it should be more, the Company 
had an equal advantage in the extra pro- 
fits with the public. The next matter, 
which he must make the subject of a sin- 
gie resolution, was to impower the Com- 
pany, in case of distress for cash, to borrow 
500,000/. on bond or otherwise ; and this, 
he said, he agreed to, because it was among 
other of the directors’ propositions ; and 
as, very possibly, an occasion might arise 
when the Company would be much dis- 
tressed, he thought it would not be right 
to say no to the proposition. 

He expressed his concern, that notwith- 
standing his very earnest desire, the Com- 
pany had not thought proper to petition 
parliament for a renewal of their char- 
ter; but as they had not done it, so he 
would not force a renewal upon them; and 
would make ‘the Bill, which he intended 
to bring in upon the resolutions he was 
going te propose to the committee, only 
or one,year: during that period, he would 
leave them the territorial acquisitions ; and 
perhaps before the expiration of the Bill, 
an amicable agreement miglit be con- 
cluded. Into this Bill he intended to in- 
troduce certain regulations, some of which 
had been proposed to him by the court of 
directors; others he had yet to suggest to 
the House.— With respect to the payment 
of the King’s troops in the service of the 
Company, he would not at that time make 
any proposition about the manner in which 
they should be paid; but it was proper 
they should be paid as well and as soon 
as the Company’s; but whenever the mode 
of payment, and the quantuin of the sum 
should be ascertained, the Company might 
be sure nothing unreasonable would be 
asked; for the Company, by the regula- 
tions he had suggested, were to take 8 per 
ceat. out of the profits, before the public 
should touch any part of them; therefore, 
if any unreasonable sum should be asked 
for the protection of the fleets and armies, 
it was the public, and not the Company, 
that would be injured by it. It was pus- 
sible that India might, at some period or 
Other, be made the seat of war between 
this country and some of the great Euro- 
pean powers; in such case, the Company 
could not, and ought not, to be charged 
with the payment of all the forces which 
should be sent there. 

He had an idea, which he had once 
thrown out, of giving the governor-zene- 
ral greater powers than were at present 
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vested in him, and authorising him jn 


some Cases to act independently of his 
council, only stating to them, after he had 
so acted, the reasons upon which he justi- 
fied his conduct, and sending home those 
reasons, together with such as the council 
should at the time have delivered, in case 
they differed in opinion from the governer- 
gencral; he had also thought of impower- 
ing the presidents of the councils of the 
other presidencies to give a negative ; both 
of which alterations, he believed, from the 
nature of the country, the temper and 
habits of living of the natives, and varioug . 
other considerations, would be advantage- 
ous to the government and to the inha-- 
bitants. But these propositions he only 
threw out now for the information of the 
House, that they might turn their minds 
towards them against another year, when 
the charter would perhaps be renewed by 
agreement for a term of years, and at 
which time the House might have the op- 
portunity of considering them with all the 
attention which their consequence and 
their novelty required. In the proposition 
that no bill, note, or obligation, for money 
issued, or to be issued, by any of the 
Company’s presidents, councils, or ser- 
vants, in India or China, made payable 
there, should be payable in England, with- 
out the consent of 18 of the directors, he 
perfectly agreed; it was a very prudent 
and proper restriction. Another matter he 
desipned to introduce was this; at present 
the Company were obliged to send copies 
of all their dispatches from India, but not 
of anv of the orders and instructions which 
they sent out. He meant, therefore, to 
insert in the Bill a clause, obliging them 
to shew to the lords of the Treasury, or 
the Secretaries of State, all their instruc — 
tions to their servants that related to their 
political and military conduct ; and to add 
farther, that if his Majesty thought proper 
to signify, through his secretaries of state 
to the directors, any order relative to the 
particular conduct of the Company’s scr- 
vants, J; regard to the prosecution and 
management of the war in India, or to the 
political direction of affairs, or to any 
treaties with the powers in India, that the 
directors should be obliged to obey such 
order, and to send it out to India imme- 
diately. The ground upon which he 
rested the necessity for this regulation 
was, that as the wars in India might mate- 
rially affect this country, his Majesty, as 
the executive branch of the British go- 
veroment, ought to interfere whenever he 
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saw occasion, and to have the political | consequence; at the same time, undoubt- 
connections and alliances in India regu- | edly, much good had also arisen, for the 
Jated in such manner as should seem most | principle upon which the court was esta- 
likely to be of service to the general wel- blished, was beyond dispute laudable and 
fare of the state. The above regulation | necessary; the poor natives were to be 
could not be objected to on the score of | protected from oppression, and perhaps 
Its yiving ministers an extension of influ- | there were Europeans who had not hu- 
encé or patronage, because undoubtedly ) manity enough to refrain from oppressing 
Ht gave then: none; on the contrary, it | an innocent people if they had not been 
was a matter not very desirable to minis- | restrained by this court. He recom- 
ters, because surely the power of giving | mended it therefore very coeeey to the 
orders and compelling the directors, and | consideration of the gentlemen, who were 
others under them to obey them, without | to bring in the Bill to explain and amend 
being likely to advance influence, imposed | the Act of 1773, to pay great attention in 
responsibility which no ministers would be | drawing it to the original constitution of 
very anxious to desire. the supreme court, the powers which par- 

There was another thing which he in- | liament intended to invest it with, and in 
_ tended to propose: by law, all the servants | what manner and in what degree its juris- 
ot the Company were prohibited from re- | diction had been extended improperly. 
ceiving presents in India; if they did, | His lordship concluded with moving the 
such presents became forfeited to the di- | first of the following Resolutions: 1. 
rectors; but as the directors were rather | ‘¢ That it is the opinion of this committee, 
backward in availing themselves of this | that the East India Company be permitted, 
Jaw, he’ would provide, that if, during | during atime to be limited, to remain in the 
a given period, the directors should not , possession of the territorial acquisitions and 
claim those presents as their right, the | revenues lately acquired in India; and that 
Attorney General should be impowered | a distinct account of the net profits of the 
to inform against those who had received | Company be made up, from the Ist of 
presents, and claim the presents as the | March 1781 to the let of March 1782; 
property of the crown. He thought it | and that the net surplus profit thereof be 
would be a desirable object to estabiish a | divided in the manner following ; that is 
court of judicature in this kingdom, to | to say, that the Company shall receive 
hear and determine, in a summary way, | upon their capital of 3,200,000. a divi- 
all charges of peculation and oppression | dend of &/. per cent. if the profits be equal 
in India: but as no plan of such a tribunal | thereto; that the public shall also receive 
had been as yet drawn up; and as the , a proportion of the said profits, equal to 
Bill was merely temporary, it would not | 8/. per cent. per annum, if the profits shall 
be proper at present to make any regula- | amount to 16/. per cent. per annum; that, 
tion except of atemporary nature. There | in case such profits shall be less than 16¢. 
_ were other regulations of less importance , per cent. per annum, the public shall re- 
which it was needless for him to state then, | ceive all such profits over and above the, 
as the House would have a full opportu- | dividend of 8/. per cent. per annum; that, 
nity of examining and discussing them, | in case such profits shall exceed 162. per 
when they were properly before them in | cent. per annum, the surplus shall be 
the Buill—With regard to the supreme , equally divided between the public and 
court of judicature, as that matter was | the Company: that the moiety of such 
already in the hands of otber gentlemen, | surplus above 16/. per cent. per annum, so 
he would not at present say much upon | appropriated to the Company, shall be 
the subject. The jurisdiction, as origi- | applied to the payment of an increased 
nally intended by parliament, was cer- | dividend, as follows, that is to say, that the 
tainly a court calculated to produce a great | proprietors shall be permitted, in addition 
deal of good, being infinitely better con- | to the dividend of 8/. per cent. per annum, 
stituted than the mayors court of Cal- | to take out of the moiety of such surplus, 
cutta; since being a dependent jurisdic- | cver and above the 16/. per cent, per 
tion, the same equal justice was not to be | annum, an increased dividend, not ex- 
expected from it. The act of parliament, | ceeding 1/. per cent. if the moiety of the 
when it arrived in India, had been defined, | said surplus so appropriated to the Come 
and defined contrary to the intention of | pany be equal thereto; and that, after the 
the legislature, when it passed the Bill; | payment of such increased dividend, the 
mauch evil had, he believed, arisen, in | residue of such surplus be applied to the 
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discharge of the Company’s bond debt. 
2. That im cases of necessity, the East 
India Company, during a term to be 
limited, be at liberty, with the approbation 
and consent of the lords commissioners of 
his Majesty’s Treasury, to borrow upon 
bond or otherwise, any sum or sums of 
money, not exceeding 500,000/. over and 
above the amount of their present bond 
debt.” 

General Smith said, if, for a moment, 
he could forget the place in which he stood, 
and the high station and character of the 
noble Jord in the blue ribbon, he should 
have been apt to imagine that he was at 
Guildhall, and that the noble lord was a 
commissioner of bankrupts, for he could 
not consider the resolution now moved, 
as well as the greatest part of what the 
noble lord had said, any otherwise than as 
a commission of bankruptcy issued out 
against the East India Company. The 
general proceeded to assert that it was 
impossible the Company could stand if so 
much of their money went to the public. 
A considerable portion of their apparent 
profits was, in fact, the right of their cre- 
ditors in India, and ought to be appro- 
priated to the discharge of the great debt 
incurred by carrying on their wars; they 
owed at present 1,400,000/. at least, and 
how was that debt, daily increasinz, ever 
to be diminished, if the noble lord insisted 
on having that money, which in justice 
and in honour ought to go to the discharge 
of the debt incurred. He adverted to the 
Lord Advocate’s speech of Wednesday 
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merely that they might have an opportu- 
nity of paying the public their share of 
the profits; so that, in fact, the money 
borrowed was to go to make up their 
dividend; this he called a mischievous 
idea. But such would be the miserable 
state of the Company’s affairs, in conse- 
quence of the noble lord’s intended regu- 
lations, that he declared he would be the 
man to advise the Company to give up 
their charter, to share and divide the little 
they had left, and to carry on the trade 
no longer. With regard to the Act of - 
1773, experience, the test of truth, proved, 
that the execution of that Act in India 

bar with evil; and when it 
was considered that the governor general 
had taken up arms against the decrees of 
the supreme court, there needed little 
argument to prove it. The noble lord 
had an idea of giving more power to the 
governor general ; if the noble lord knew 
as much of the abuse of power in India 
as he did, he was sure he would rather 
think it wise to lessen than to increase 
the power of any person in high office 
there. The noble lord had farther 
thrown out an idea of making the court 
of directors subject to the orders of 
his Majesty, delivered by his secretaries 
of state, and had said, it neither gave ~ 
ministers patronage nor influence ; the as- 
sertion was ridiculous, when it was noto- 
rious that fur years past, there had not 
been a single appointment, which was not 
managed for ministers, either through the 
influence of the noble lord in the blue 


Jast, and reprobated the argument ad-j| ribbon, or another noble lord in a high 


vanced by the learned Jord, that the con- 
sequence of suffering 1,100,000/. to remain 


in the Company’s coffers would be, that | nisters ; 


the Asiatic plunderers would send over an 
inundation of bills upon the Company. 


j 


office. He reprobated the idea of making 
the directors shew their dispatches to mi- 
it would make a chaos of govern- 
ment by placing power in one place and 
responsibility in another. But he was at 


The idea he declared to be wholly un- | last come to an idea totally contrary to 


founded. The utmost that could be drawn 
for, by the Company’s servants, was 
300.000/. But the whole of the learned 
lord’s speech, whatever service it might 
do the noble Jord in the blue ribbon here, 
Would, if it got over to India, produce 


t 


t 


every idea he had entertained of the last- 
India Company for many years. He had 
broached that idea at the India-House, 
and he would speak out, and deliver it in 
that House. It was this: he declared to 
God, such had been the conduct of some 


much mischief. He was amazed at the | of the directors for the lust five years, that 
inconsistent language held by the noble he wished the entire management of 


lord at different times; after what he had 
talked but the other day of the danger of 
Poe the Company to borrow money, 

e little expected to hear him move a pro- 
pee to empower the Company to 
borrow 500,000/. He saw, however, the 
intention of the proposition; it was this, 
the noble lord empowered them to borrow, 


' 
i 


1 
' 
t 


the Company were taken out of their 
hands, and put into the hands of govern- 
ment; and for this reason, in conducting 
affairs of such vast magnitude and import- 
ance there ought to be responsibility some- 
where; at present, as matters were settled, 
one power was lodged with the directors, 
another with the minister, and so on; 
* 


t 
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there was no responsibility at all, and it} sponding stile in which gentlemen had 
was a mere jumble of contradictions. ; talked of the present state of the Com- 
Another of the resolutions suggested by; pany’s affairs abroad: he differed totally 


the noble lord, was a great hardship, 
and that was obliging the Company to pay 
the King’s troops and ships’ crews out of 
their territorial revenues: he desired to 
know why our possessions in the East- 
Indies were not entitled to be protected 
at the public expence as much as Jamaica, 


er any other part of the empire? It had; 


been generally agreed that no part of the 
possessions of Great-Britain were more 
valuable. He was glad, however, that the 
noble lord had so far changed his mind as 
to bring in a short Bill for continuing the 
exclusive trade, &c. to the Company for 
another year; it was wise, and he wished 
the rest of the noble lord’s intentions were 
equally wise and equally justifiable. The 
contrary, however, was the case, and so 
fully convinced was he of the bad ten- 
dency, nay, of the cruelty and oppression 
contained in the resolution which the noble 
Jord had just moved, that he was deter- 
mined to oppose it in every stage. He 
treated as childish the idea of taking 
600,000/. by one vote from the Company, 
and giving them, by another, leave to 
borrow 500,000/. and in a word, sooner 
than submit to such a participation as the 
noble lord had described, he would advise 
the Company to surrender their right to 
the exclusive trade, and not continue a 
branch of commerce by which they must 
lose. 

Mr. Hussey asked, by what right the 
noble lord took the 600,C00/. from the 
Company, for he had made out no right 
as yet. He said he rose in behalf of him 
- who was not present to take care of him- 
self, the honest proprietor, who had laid 
out his money fairly, and run all the risk 
of Josing it, and now when an advantage- 
ous return was likely to be obtained, was 
about to be unjustly deprived of that gain 
he was every way entitled to. By the 
honest proprietor, he did nat mean office- 
clerks and dependents on government, 
who purchased 2,000/. stock to get them- 
selves made directors, merely for the pur- 
‘pose of managing and carrying the minis- 
ter’s jobs. 7 

Mr. Wrazall commended the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, for having turned his 
attention to so important a consideration, 
as the welfare and prosperity of the Bri- 
tish empire in Axia. No part of our pos- 
sessions better de<erved the noble lord’s 
consideration, He took notice of the de- 


in opinion with them; he saw no reason to 
despond, although it was true, that in con- 
sequence of Hyder Ally’s successes, our 
concerns in India ,were in a very different 
situation from that glorious one to which. 
we raised them last war. In order to shew 
that there was no occasion to despond, he 
went over a history of the various wars 
carried on in India for the last half cen- 
tury. He stated the various battles we 
had lost, and noticed our having been 
driven to the gates of Madras, and even 
besieged within the walls of Fort St. 
George by M. Lally. He contrasted these 
disasters with the victories we had won, 
the towns we had taken, and the immense 
wealth we had amassed. He had nota 
doubt in his mind as to the right the public 
had to the territorial acquisitions; if gen- 
tlemen would consult Grotius, Puffendorf, 
and other writers on the subject, their 
scruples, he was sure, would be entircly 
removed. 

The Solicitor General defended the 
noble lord’s propositions. He said, the 
resolution that the 600,000/. should be 
paid into the Exchequer was not the urg- 
ing of any new claim, but merely the put- 
ting in force two resolutions of that House, 
agreed to about seven years ago, and 
standing upon the Journals. That there- 
fore every argument on the score of the 
distress of the Company, and the unpro- 
mising prospect of its affairs, fell to the 
ground, and did not in the least affect 
either the justice or propriety of the ques- 
tion determined by the committee last 
Wednesday. It was the noble lord’s duty 
to bring forward that resolution ; and even 
supposing it possible, that the very day 
after the money had been paid into the 
Exchequer such should be the real dis- 
tress of the Company, that they should 
require twice as much assistance from 
government, he should still hold that it 
was the noble lord's duty to take the mo- 
ney, although at the same time he should 
think himself uilty of a very high crime 
indeed, if he did not assist the Company 
the next day with every shilling they 
wanted. With regard to the present pro- 
position, it was just and equitable. The 
public had an undoubted right to a par- 
ticipation, and after 8 per cent. was se- 
cured to the Cumpany, they had no cause, 
in his mind, to complain if the public 
should take that propoition of the surplus 
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of the profits which the resolution then 
under consideration gave them. 

As to what an hon. general had said, tn 
respect to the noble Jord’s idea of insert- 
ing a clause in the Bill, to oblige the di- 
rectors to submit their orders and instruc- 
tions to the secretaries of state’s inspec- 
tion, previous to their being sent to India, 
and also in respect to the directors being 
obliged to obey the King’s orders, nothing 
could be more reasonable, or necessary. 
Did gentlemen consider. that the very 
existence of this country might be de- 
stroyed by any misfortune in India, arising 
from unwise, impolitic orders being sent 
out to the Company’s servants. The wars 
carried on there were not merely wars 
against Indians and the natives. The 
powers of Europe were at war with us in 
India; the French were at war; the 
Dutch, in all probability, would be at war 
with us; and therefore, as. he had before 
said, any material disaster in Asia might 
lead to the destruction of Great- Britain. 
To enforce the regulations proposed was 
not to overhaul and manage the trade 
concerns of a parcel of merchants; it was 
merely to guard against evils of a military 
and political nature. He recommended 
it to gentlemen better acquainted with 
India than he was, to endeavour to put a 
stop to that system of plunder practised 
by the subjects of this country, who, after 
being in India only two or three years, 
came home with fortunes of from one to 
500,000/. and bore themselves with such 
insolent triumph, and such consciousness 
of the superiority their ill-acquired wealth 
gave them, that they assumed more than 
the first nobles of the kingdom. By their 
rapacity, practised under the pretence of 
obtaining presents from the Indian princes 
and nabobs, they had for many years been 
disgracing us as a nation, and making us 
appear in the eyes of the world, no longer 


the once-famed generous Britons, but ai leges Anglia mutari. 
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sary to constitute a court armed with suf- 
ficient powers to carry on such an en- 
quiry.. He did not mean te state, thet the 
courts of criminal law were unequal to 
the task of punishing guilt, but the rules 
of evidence, and the whole form of the 
proceedings, were calculated for the pro- 
tection of innocence; and though. there 
was reason to believe that nineteen pri- 
soners out of twenty that were tried were 
guilty, yet hardly one-third of that number 
were convicted. The nature of the of- 
fences charged on the delinquents in In- 
dia, though disgraceful to the character 
of the nation, and extremely injurious to 
the interests of the public, were such as 
would be extremely difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to be proved by the strictest law of 
evidence, under all the local inconvenience 
which was peculiar to questions agitated 
at so great a distumce from the scene of 
action. <A great degree of discretion, and, 
in other words, of arbitrary power, must 
be allowed to the court ; and the question 
must be, whether you will eubmit to the 
continuation of offence without punish- 
ment, or to the creation of extraordinary 
powers, which were necessary to reach the 
offence? The case was not a severe one; 
men were appointed to places of the 
greatest profit, and to situations little 
short of the splendor and power of mo- 
narchs; and if their conduct was after- 
wards to be subject to such an examina- 
tion, they knew the condition on which 
they accepted the trust. 

Mr. T. Townshend detested the idea of 
acourt which it was necessary ever for the 
proposer to describe as discretionary and 
despotic. He hoped no such court would 
ever be known in England; there was no- 
sort of necessity fur the creation of such a 
one; and indeed there was a sufficient an- 
swer to the idea of erecting such a court 
in the constitutional declaration, nolumus 
There were powers 


set of banditti, bent solely on rapine and | already in being, amply sufficient tor the 


agree He mentioned a plan which he 
ad formed to prevent peculation in In- 
dia, which was to oblige the several go- 
vernors, and other persons in public situa- 
tions in India, to remit whatever money 


they might acquire there in their own! 
names, and to give an account of the | 


means by which they acquired it. Their 
salaries were known; they were not al- 
lowed to trade, and all presents were de- 
elared to be illegal; whatever, therefore, 
was properly gained, might be openly and 
fairly accounted for; it would be neces- 


unishment of ofiences in India, which, he 
had no doubt, were great; but it was not 
defect in the power of punishment, but in- 
fluence which had prevented the prosecu- 
tion of offences. The criminals came home 
rich, they procured seats in that House, 
they became dependents and supporters of 
the ministers ; and if any of them shewed 
a disposition to become mdependent, a 
hint was given them that they might be 
squeezed; and they well knew that no- 
thing could prevent their being obliged to 
refund their ill-gotten spoils but the in- 
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fluence of the minister. He compared the 
idea of sweating a nabob, suggested by the 
learned gentleman, to the chambre ardent 
of Louis 14th. The best means of making 
a nabob harmless on his return, would be 
to make it impossible for him to be chosen 

-a member of that House ; for there all the 
mischief lay. He warmly opposed the 
motion. 

Mr. Denipster commented on the pro- 
posed regulations, approving of some, and 
disapproving of others. He declared that 
he did not rail against the minister for his 
scandalous neglect of the Company’s 
affairs: if he was harsh, he could only say, 
that had the gentlemen with whom he 
generally acted, been guilty of the same 
negligence, he should have reprobated 
their conduct much more harshly, be- 
cause they.were his friends. He lamented 
that the noble lord’s propositions would 
make the breach between government and 
the Company much wider than it was. 
He advised making the Act extend to two 
years, and not confine it to so short a 
period as one year only. 

Mr. Boughton Rouse said, that as he 
wished well to the prosperity of his country, 
and the successful management of its 
Asiatic trade, he was anxious to see an 
accomniodation between the public and the 
Company upon such terms as should be 
reasonable for every party concerned, but 
that severe conditions should not be forced 
upon the Company; and he said this 
without meaning to deny that the public 
me have a just claim upon large territo- 
rial acquisitions obtained by any corporate 

body, upon the renewal of its exclusive 
charter, but he could not acquiesce in the 
propriety of taking away from them arbi- 
trarily the wealth which remained in their 
treasury, at the expiration of the term for 
which it had been granted. He earnestly 
recommended the House, to grant the. pro- 
prietors a fair participation of future pro- 
fits. As one who had held offices in Bengal, 
he would wish to see no offender screencd 
from justice: he should never oppose any 
fair and equitable regulations for the pre- 
vention of abuses or punishment of crimes; 


and some clauses would be proposed by | 


the committee, of which he had the honour 
to be a member, which would conduce to 
those objects: but, asa country gentleman, 
who had learned from his forefathers to 
set 2 value upon the liberties of this coun- 
try, he must declarehimself strongly averse 


to any new and discretionary mode of. 


trial, which should go to make scrutiny and 


t 
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inquisition into the private fortunes or con- 
cerns of individuals; more especially if it 
was to be conducted by any other than the 
constitutional courts and independent 
judges of the nation. , 
The resolutions were then agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Hartley’s Motion for a 
Bill to restore Peace with America.] May 
30. Mr. Hartley rose to call the attention 
of the House again to that important sub- 
ject, which he had taken the liberty of 
offering in a former year, conciliation with 
America. It would be needless for him to 
go into any argument to prove its impor- 
tance. The House had been taught, by 
what they had suffered, and by what their 
constituents had expressed, that the con- 
tinuance of the American war was grievous 
to the bulk of the people. The hon. gen- 
tleman went into a variety of arguments to 
prove the necessity of impowering his Ma- 


-jesty’s ministers, and instructing them to 


come to a negociatiun towards peace with 

the colonies. The event, in his opinion, 

was not impracticable. Fromthe circum- 

stances which had been stated in a former 
year, and which still existed, it was known 
that there was an opening for an amicable 
settlement of our differences, atd by which 
America might be detached from her pre- 
sent allies. It was the duty of ministers 
to take the advantage of this possibility, to 
court and meet the friends which we still 

had in that country, and to promote a re- 
conciliation if it was in their power. He 
stated that the ministers did not’ seem 

inclined to take advantage of such oppor- 
tunity, and it was necessary for parliament 

to interfere, and shew that there was a dis- 

position in the legisJature of this country to 
meet America on the ground of concilia- 
tion. For this purpose he moved, ‘* That 
leave be given to bring in a Bill, to invest 
the crown with sufficient powers to treat, 
consult, and finally toagree, uponthemeans 
of restoring Peace with the provinces of 
North America.”’ _ 

Sir J”. J. Clerke seconded the motion, 
of which he greatly approved. He touch- 
ed slightly on the impossibility of subdu- 
ing America to unconditional submission, 
and derided the declaration that had been 
made at the beginning of the present un- 
happy contest, by a noble secretary of 
state, which was, that while Britain had a 
ship that could swim, or a man able to 
carry a musket, she ought neyer in sound 
policy to abandon her pretensions to do- 
minion over her colonies. This system 
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was still the favourite one, and that it 
might be pursued in all events, every suc- 
cess of our arms across the Atlantic was 
magnified, while all our disasters and losses 
were shaded and extenuated. The late 
advantage gained by lord Cornwallis in 
Virginia, on which great stress was laid, 
he fancied was not of any great import- 
ance. Yet such trifles had perpetually 
the miserable effect of buoying up our 
spirits above the conclusions of sober sense 
and reason. He was much struck with a 
recent fact ; a fact which marked the cha- 
racter, principles, and views of the present 
administration, with regard to America. 
It should seem that unconditional submis- 
sion on the part of America was still their 
object. For lord Dunmore was about to 
return to his government in Virginia; a 
man whose public conduct had rendered 
him obnoxious to the inhabitants of that 
country, and who could never hope to re- 
cover any influence among them, but by 
means of power that might overawe them 
into submission, and conquer them by fear, 
and not by kindness. 
pose that any minister, or ministerial man, 
could defend the propriety of opposing 
the motion by arguments, however they 
might oppose it by votes. 

A pause here ensued, and the ministry 
seemed inclined to meet the motion with 
a silent vote. 

Sir George Savile rose, and reprehended 
this conduct as exceedingly unbecoming. 
It was a business of the utmost import- 
ance, and such as ought to engage the 
most serious consideration of every part 
of the House; and be was astonished to 
see the mimister sit in sullen silence, and 
not deign to signify his opinion or his in- 
tentions on so important a subject. He 
had waited to the last moment in vain, 
expecting to hear something from the op- 
posite side of the House.—The hon. ba- 
ronet then went into a detail of the various 
and contradictory opinions and measures 
which had been adopted and held by go- 
vernment with. respect to the American 
war. First, it was declared to be their 
design to reduce America to uncondi- 
tional submission, and the country gentle- 
men were promised that the burthens of 
this country should be lessened by draw- 
ing a revenue from that. First one of 
these principles was abandoned and then 
the other. We then were fighting only 
to preserve the supremacy of this country. 
Every object for which we struggled was 
at one time abandoned, and at another 
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to restore Peace uith America. 


He did not sup- 


resumed. The most strange and opposite 
opinions were held, and the same minister 
who declared that nothing short of un- 
conditional submission would content him, 
had the effrontery to come down to the 
same place where he had made this decla- | 
ration, and propose to the House to give 
up every object for which this country 
had ever pretended to contest. The hon. 
baronet urged the necessity of the plan 
now proposed for the purpose of furnish- 
ing ministers with such powers as were 
necessary to enable them to profit from 
any opportunity that might present itself 
favourable to conciliation. 

Lord North said, that he had not felt 
the necessity of rising to speak to the 
question, as he understood it to be a tole- 
rably general maxiin, that when a subject 
had been repeatedly discussed, and the 
sense of the House taken and known upon 
it, it was not common to debate it again, 
but to proceed toa vote. This proposi- 
tion’ had been moved in two successive 
sessions. It was undoubtedly a most im- 
portant topic, and it could not be supposed 
that ministers treated it lightly. But 
surely it was nugatory ; for ministers were 
already in possession of all the necessary 
powers for treating and concluding a 
peace with America, if America should at 
any time shew a disposition to meet them 
onthat ground. The present commanders 
were invested with full powers to treat, 
consult, and agree on the means of con- 
ciliation. There were, indeed, certain 
reserved points which must come after- 
wards to be settled by parliament, but 
these could not impede nor prevent a con-" 
ciliation if there was temper for such an 
event in the people of that country. The 
passing such an Act as was described in 
the motion, he was fully persuaded, would 
place the prospect of peace at a greater 
distance, and defeat, instead of forward- 
ing its own object. 

Mr. Fox said he would not go at large. 
into the question. He only rose to dking 
to one or two points. In the first place, 
the noble lord had been pleased to say, 
that the crown had sufficient power to 
make peace with America. This he 
must deny, and on the contrary assert, 
that the crown had not power invested in 
it to settle any one matter -in dispute be- 
tween Great Britain and America. Not 
a single thing in controversy between 
them could be adjusted by the crown. 
The noble lord had indeed let it drop 
from him, that there might, to be sure, be 
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reserved points fur the consideration of 
parliament. But what were those reserv- 
ed points? They were, in fact, every 
point that was to be settled. The motion 
was therefore necessary, if peace with 
America was really and sincerely intend- 
ed; and that the crown had not power, 
without the authority of parliament, was 
too clear to be soritradict - Ifthe crown 
had that power it was pretended to have, 
it surely was a question well worth consi- 
dering, why the minister had come to 
eaell for an Act, giving power to 
ord Carlisle and the rest of the commis- 
sionere to go to America, for the purpose 
of making peace. If the crown had power, 
why were the commissioncrs not sent out, 
without coming at all to parliament? Was 
it merely for the pleasure of obtaining an 
act of parliament to do nothing at all? 
Was it because the thing itself was one of 
those splendid and brilliant acts that was 
to cast so bright a lustre upon the annals 
of this country? Or did the consequences 
that resulted from it, upon the commis- 
sioners’ arrival in America, point out the 
necessity there was to have come to par- 
liament for the appointment of so illustri- 
ous and important an embassy ? 

The hon. gentleman begged leave to 
contradict the noble lord. The crown 
had not the power of making peace with 
Amcrica, as with France and Spain and 
Holland. What were we then at war 
with, America? Is America then recog- 
nised as an independent estate? No: you 
are at war, not with America, but with 
your revolted colonies in America. It is 
not a war with an independent enemy in 
which you are engaged, but an attempt to 
-quash a rebellion, to subdue an insurrec- 
tion. By an act of parliament, no Massa- 
chuset trader dare come into any of your 
harbours. Can peace be restored without 
repcaling that Act? and can that Act be 
repcaled without the authority of parlia- 
ment? The present hostilities commenced 
in consequence of the Prohibitory Act, as 
it was called, passed in the year 1765. It 
was that Act that made the war with 
America. We were therefore very dif- 
ferently situated with America than we 
were with France and Spain. The crown 
had never made war with her, but the war 
was brought on by an act of parliament, 
which act of parliament must necessarily 
be repealed. ‘The present motion was 
therefore a necessary preliminary to the 
opening a door for a reconciliation. I 
maintain, continued Mr. Fox, that there 
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is not one point in dispute between Great 
Britain and America that can be scttled 
by the crown, without the consent of par- 
liament, not one point; so that the ncble 
lord’s reserved points comprehend all the 
points in question. The rebels in America 
were declared so by an act of parliament ; 
and through the whole course of the con- 
test this position had been held, that 
against the authority of the Briti$h legis- 
lature they were contending ; surely, then, 
it was not competent in the crown to de- 
cide on the privileges of parliament. 

When the noble lord contends that the 
King’s servants have already as much 
power as is requisite for treating with 
America, I can assent to the declaration, 
says Mr. Fox, in one sense. I can assent, 
that the crown has as much power as the 
servants of the crown have will to treat 
and conclude peace with America; but 
that they have power is false. Did they 
not come to parliament for power when 
they sent out the commissioners? And is 
not that authority which was granted for 
a limited time now expired, so that mat- 
ters are exactly now as formerly? But 
the noble lurd chooses, on the present 
subject, to speak indefinitely. It 1s often 
inconvenient for the noble lord to speak 
directly to matters of fact, or to answer 
such questions ; and therefore he com- 
monly amuses the House with general 
ee ;. for there is not in the 

ouse, nor inthe kingdom, a greatcr master 
of language than the present Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, or one who can make a 
better discourse upon any subject. If it 
were possible, said the hon. gentleman, 
for his Majesty’s ministers to enter into a 
negociation with America, without know- 
ing the mind of parliament, it would be a 
mean and insidious artifice, and would in- 
duce the Americans to reject all terms, 
since they must know, that whatever terms 
ministers might offer, could not be bind- 
ing without the sanction of the British 
legislature. 

With regard to the opinion the ministr 
entertained of the present situation of af- 
fairs in America; whatever they might 
think some few years ago, sure he was, 
they did not in their own minds believe 
there was the least propect of their now 
mending in our favour. The noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, who talked so very 
fluently, and affected so much candour, 
would be put in a very awkward situation 
were he to be asked the question, for in 
answering it, he would be obliged to con- 
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‘tradict facts which he had again and again 
asserted. As to the noble lord, he was a 
man of experience; he was a man too na- 
turally inclined to moderation and mild- 
ness. Whence then was he induced to be 
so strenuous a supporter of the American 
war? Whence was his inclination to that 
war deducible? He might put an answer 
in lord North’s mouth from an Italian 
poet, “ My will to execute this deed is 
derived from him who has both the will 
and the power to executeit. Ask no far- 
ther questions.” ‘The noble lord, who 
sat near the first lord of the Treasury, 
was, he abserved, less accustomed to 
amuse his audience with general speeches, 
and therefore came more directly to facts. 
That noble lord ((seorge Germain) had 
said, that the Americans, having once re- 
jected the profiered terms of peace, had 
not any right to any others. Uncondi- 
tional submission was therefore what he, 
and others equally sanguine, contended 
for. Their conduct and their sentiments 
were at least entitled to the praise of con- 
sistency: but the coyduct of the noble 
. Jord in the blue ribbon was at variance 
with his sentiments. He would nat say 
we were not likely to succeed in our en- 
terprize against America, though the nable 
Jord knew it in his own heart that all our 
hopes were at an end. Yet we had of late 
met with many victories; we had London 
Gazettes extraordinary; we had firing of 
uns, and we had illuminatians all over 
the town. The hon. gentleman was ex- 
ceedingly poignant in his animadversions 
on these kind of victories and rejoicings, 
and reminded the House of the great tri- 
umph ministry made when Charles-town 
was captured, though he had staked his 
reputation that such a conquest would 
never affect the American cause. 

He then gave a narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of ministry towards America 
since the year 1775. (Certain conciliatary 
propositions were then made to them, and 
the noble lord, according to a French say- 
ing, paid with his person on that occa- 
sion ; for he repeatedly had pledged his 
word, as a gentleman, that he would never 
agree to any proposal that might be made 
hereafter for granting the Americans bet- 
ter terms, and no doupt the personal de- 
clarations of a person of the noble lord’s 
birth, rank, abilities, and fortune, were 
objects of great regard; they were made 
on the occasion alluded to, lest the Ame- 
ricans should imagine, that by persevering 
In resistance they might obtain better 
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conditions. But after all these declara- 
tions, his lordship had, in the year 1778, 
broyght in a Bill to parliament, for ena- 
bling commissioners to propose the most 
extravagant terms to the Americans ; 
terms by which they would have had the 
power of taxing England, while their own 
country would not have been taxed by 
the English parliainent. 

He placed) the noble lord in all the si- 
tuations in which he had stood within the 
last seven years in that House; and said, 
that his versatility, arose from motives 
highly unbecoming. ‘The ministers found 
it necessary to protract the war, to avoid 
every tendency to pacification, because 
they knew that the Amcrican war was ne- 
cessary to their continuance in power and 
place. They sacrificed honour and duty ; 
they sacrificed the interests, and perhaps 
the existence, of their country, to the tem- 
porary gratification of their avarice and 
their ambition, in the enjoyment of the 
places and honours which they now held, 
and which were so connected and inter- 
woven with the American war as to de- 
pend upon its existence. The minister 
then knowing this fact, knowing that he 
lived, and must die with the American 
war, had encountered shame and embraced 
it, in order to its continuance. He had 
been forced into all those vile measures of | 
contradiction and absurdity which had — 
brought infamy on the present age, and 
would bring ruin on posterity. There 
was no accounting for the credulity, the 
servility, and the meanness of parliament, 
in either believing or submitting to receive 
all the monstrous and incredible stories 
which they had been told by the minister 
in any other way than by referring to the 
means which influence possessed; the 
emoluments of contracts and the profits of 
aloan. It had no doubt been tlie study 
of the minister to tell his friends that their 
payment, like his own bread, depended on 
the American war. The American war 
begot extraordinaries; extraordinaries be- 
got loans ; loans begot douceurs ; and 

ouceurs begot members. of parliament; 
and members of parliament again begot 
all these things. ‘There was a mutual de- 
pendence among them absolutely insepa- 
rable. Thus the power and the security 
of ministers was generated by that war 
which was the ruin of the country. 

If any one should ask the minister out 
of the House concerning the majoritics 
he found, and he should be inclined to 
answer the question fairly and directly, 
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he would immediately say, ‘“ Do not I 
give them an extravagant loan to divide 
amongst them??? With the King the mi- 
nister was continually feeding the royal 
ear with a notion, that the instant he 
made peace with America his power 
would decrease. His Majesty was taught, 
and he was afraid too successfully taught, 
that power was preferable to popularity, 
that the former was a solid, a substantial, 
and permanent good, worthy the embrace 
of a monarch; while the fatter was no- 
thing more than an high, empty, high 
sounding name, full of nothing, and the 
mere glittcring of the day. ‘These were 
the notions the present set of ministers 
were repeatedly infusing into the royal 
mind, impressing him with an opinion, 
that whenever the American war ended, 
his power would end also, when in fact it 
was their power only that would end. 
The power of the sovereign would know 
no period with the American war. It was 
grounded in the constitution, and would 
live and fall with it. With the members 
of parliament the noble lord held a lan- 
guage that was as easily to be guessed 
at. 

Here Mr. Fox personated the minister 
conversing with-some dependent member 
of parliament, at his levee, on the subject 
" of continuing the war; supposing that 
any remonstrances should be made on 
that score, what would the noble lord 
say? * Why, you know that this war is 
a matter of necessity, and not of choice ; 
you see the difficulties to which I am dri- 
ven, and to which I have reduced my 
country; and you know also, that in my 
own private character I am a lover of 
peace. For what reason then do I per- 
Sist In spite of conviction ? For your be- 
nefit alone! For you I have violated the 
most sacred engagements! for you reject- 
ed the suggestions of conscience and rea- 
‘son! for you a thousand times forfeited 
my honour and veracity in this business, 
and for you I must still persist! Without 
the American war I shall have no places, 
no emoluments to bestow, not a single 
loan to negotiate, nor shall I even be able 
to retain this poor situation of mine. that 
I have thus long held most disinterest- 
edly. You see me now in the most ele- 
vated situation, with the disposal of places, 
and pensions, and with the whole power 
of the nation in my hands; but make 
peace with America to-day, and to mor- 
row I shall be reduced to the level of pri- 
vate life, retaining nothing but what is 
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merely personal of all my present advan- 
tages. If you do not vote with me,” 
continues the noble lord, “ against a peace 
with America, how am I to give you an 
thing? It is true, that my situation as mi- 
nister is a respectable and elevated situa- 
tion, but it is the American war that enables 
me to give you douceurs, and to put into 
your pockets 8 or 900,000/. by aloan. Put 
an end to that, and you undo all. My power 
will be miserably lessened, and your pay as 
miserably reduced. As to myself, why, I 
am perfectly indifferent about that; I get 
a little, and it is my happiness that a little, 
thank Heaven, contents me. I therefore 
cannot be supposed to care if a peace 
takes place with America to-morrow, as 
far as lan personally concerned; but for 
your own sakes do not let such a thing 
come to pass. Nay, were | to go out of 
office, a situation I_ never courted, always 
disliked, and heartily wish to to be rid of, 
still l hope the American war would be 
continued.” Such pathetic reasoning could 
not fail having its effect. Thus it was the 
noble lord induced members of that House 
to sacrifice the interests of their consti- 
tuents, by proving that their own inte- 
rests were essentially connected with the 
prosecution of the war. Was it impossi- 
ble therefore that peace with America 
could ever be obtained but by arenunciation 
of that system which the present ministry 
had, with so much obstinacy adhered to ; 
and here was another obstacle arising 
from the noble lord’s feelings. ‘‘O spare 
my beautiful system!’ he would cry; 
‘what! shall part with that! that which 
has been the glory of the present reign, 
which has extended the dominions, raised 
the reputation, and replenished the fi- 
nances of my country! No, for God's 
sake, let this be adhered to, and do with 
all the rest what you please ; deprive me 
if you please of chis poor situation; take 
all my power, all my honour and conse- 
quence, but spare my beautiful system, O, 
spare my system !”’ 

The hon. gentleman could not suppose 
any one amongst them, at that time of 
day, of so miserable an imbccility of na- 
ture, as to think that any thing could be 
done effectually against America. Yet 
the House appeared as much as ever in- 
clined to prosecute the war, and upon 
the same ground as formerly. They, as 
well as the noble lord, were yet averse to 
peace. The noble lord had staked his 
veracity as to the prosecution of it. Did 
any man dispute his intention of carrying 
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iton. If any man could be so weak, what 
would the noble Jord himself say? Why, 
recollect I have appointed lord Dunmore 
governor of Virginia. Good God! then, 
can you suppose I have a serious idea of 
peace, when [ send out to that province 
a@ man as obnoxious as ever came from 
America? 

The American war, he said, was conti- 
nued upon the opinion of men whose in- 
terest it promoted. Mr. Galloway had 
told the House at their bar, that five- 
sixths of the people of America were in 
the interest of Great Britain, others had 
said nine-tenths; yet what had we been 
able to do, although those nine-tenths of 
the people had an army to assist them. If 
Mr. Galloway had told him this, he would 
have asked him what he did here? and 
why he was not with the friends of go- 
vernment in America? Ministers were so 
egregiously simple, perhaps, as to credit 
his report; but would any other man in 
his senses be of the same opinion? What, 
five-sixths of the people amicable, and 
yet not a blow struck in our behalf, not 
one visible symptom of loyalty through the 
continent? It was thus that the govern- 
ment of this country was abused by a set 
of men who lived on its credulity. A list 
of American refugees, receiving pensions, 
had lately been called for, and refused ; it 
was politic in ministers to keep the list 
concealed, and not to inform the public 
what men they were supporting; at the 
same time, however, he must confess, 
that there was a description of American 
sufferers to whom the bounty of parlia- 
ment was well applied, he meant those 
who really had been martyrs to their 
principle, and had been driven from the 
continent by an unfortunate attachment 
to the British government; any charita- 
ble donation to characters of this kind he 
should be the last to condemn, for how- 
ever much he might differ from them in 
political opinion, he felt them entitled to 
a large share of compassion and some ho- 
nour; like those, who from similar mis- 
guided attachments, have been compelled 
to drag out their lives at St. Germain’s or 
Rome. But too many of those who were 
now pensioners on British generosity, as 
sufferers in the colonies, were men whio 
had once been most vehement in the 
American cause, and only left it when 
from some mistaken speculations they 
thought it on the decline ; renegadocs of 
this class were now the chief favourites of 
administration, and were employed to write 
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libels on characters the most unimpeacha- 
ble of any in the kingdom. One of them 
had the singular audacity to villify a near 
and dear connection of his, his own brother, 
a lieutenant-colonel in America, represent- 
ing him as a traitor to his country, and 
directly charging him with using his rank 
in the army for the porpose of carrying 
on a correspondence with the enemy. 
Thus persons brought up in their coun- 
try’s service, and labouring unremit- 
tingly tor the public good, were exposed 
to the venom of wretches paid by ministry 
for the caluwny they circulated. It was 
in return for the part he had acted in parlia- 
ment, and his firm opposition to the Ame- 
rican war, that the person alluded to was 
marked out, by the hireling pen of a re- 
fugee, as a proper object of detraction. 
He reprobated in most severe terms the 
authors of those calumnies, but said they 
were not so despicable as the men who 
employed or who believed them. 

If any one had gone to the Pretender 
after his retreat from this country, and 
had told him that nine-tenths or even five- 
sixths of the people of England were for 
him, with a powerful army on the spot, 
ready to co-operate with them, and the 
king of France had been applied to for assis- 
tance, the hon. gentleman could not sup- 
pose that Louis 14 would have been so 
egregiously stupid as to have given any, 
but that he would have replied, « If there 
are nine-tenths or even five-sixths of the 
people on the Pretender’s side, and a nu- 
merous army to stand by them, there 
surely can be no occasion for me to send 
an army into England to put the Preten- 
der on the throne.” This was the mode 
of reasoning that Louis would have used, 
and this was the mode of reasoning that a 
majority of the House of Commons ought 
to have used upon considering of Mr. Gal- 
loway’s evidence. 

After all, what had been the case ? Had 
the British army yet effected any thing ? 
If ministry should be asked what sort of 
an army general Washington had, they 
would reply that his army were without 
clothing, that they had exhausted their 
provisions, had neither powder nor ame 
munition, and were nearly reduced to no- 
thing. But if they were asked, what sort 
of troops sir Henry Clinton had, the an- 
swer was uniformly the same. O! they 
were fine men every one of them; the 
very flower of the army; well fed and 
well clothed; furnished with magazines 
and all sorts of ammunition: in high spi- 
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rits, flushed with the successes they had 
met with, asd panting with a thirst of fu- 
ture glory. If they were to be asked too, 
what sort of generals the British army had, 
the answer would be, that they were the best 
in the world, deeply experienced, and en- 
terprising in their nature. And were the 
Awericans so! O! no, their commanders 
were another sort of men, no military 
knowledge, no reputation, no skill to be 
found in any one of them! This was 
what the ministry would say; and yet, 
with all these facts, what had we done? 
Though the British army had been ever 
thing that pride and valour could wis 
them; and though the American troops 
were every thing that could excite pity 
in an enemy, yet this very wretched army 
had not been subdued, but had withstood, 
and bid defiance to this fine, formidable, 
and spirited British army, which had also 
nine-tenths of the people of America with 
them; so that it was really, at least, a 
matter of curiosity to know. how it came 
about that the whole of the British troops, 
with nine-tenths of the people at their 
command, were awed and overpowered 
by only one-tenth of the people of Ame- 
rica, and only 9 wretched and dispirited 
‘army to support them. With such expe- 
rience, then, before them, what could be 
the reason why the British parliament still 
rsisted in this war, and were so credu- 
jous as to be duped by such wretches as 
Galloway? It might with justice be done 
with respect to this, as was often done in 
books, where, instead of giving a long 
explanation, there was a marginal note 
on particular passages in which the reader 
was desired to ‘* Vide such a book.” So 
it might here be said, as a full and com- 
prebensive explanation of all the servilit 
and all the submission of parliament, * Vide 
the loan.””, Why have the House followed 
the minister through all his contradictions, 
and why do they still support him in this 
war? ‘ Vide the loan.” Why do they 
stifle enquiry, prevent detection, and de- 
stroy the benefits of responsibility? “ Vide 
the loan.”’ It was a full answer to every 
thing that could be alleged against the 
parliament in point of their servility and 
their acquiescence. 

There were men surrounding the throne 
who taught very pernicious doctrines, men 
eurrounding the throne were anxious to 
insinuate that the power and prosperity of 
the crown were distinct, and opposite to 
those of the subject. Such men alledged, 
and it was indeed a truth, that in war the 
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power of the crown was greatet than in 
time of peace. But the power of the crown, 
if not so great, was more glorious when it 
rested in times of peace and prosperity in 
the constitution and on the affections of 
the people. It was the virtues of the 


sovereign, which by conciliating the esteem 


and grateful affection of his subjects, was 
the firmest foundation of his power. What 
cause had we now to hope that our arms 
would prove more successful in America 
hereafter thaa they had done formerly ? 
Did ministers derive courage from the re- 
ports from Holland, ofa second action be- 
tween lord Cornwallis and general Green, 
in which the former had been victorious ? 
We had had abundance of victories last 
year; we had been covered with laurels. 
The thanks of the House had been voted 
to different generals and admirals, to lord 
Cornwallis, to sir Henry Clinton, to ad- 
miral Arbuthnot, to Rodney, and God 
knows whom! But what did all our vic- 
tories avail ? 

After all, he did not think it would be 
doing any good to carry the question be- 
fore tne House. It would, at best, be 
only adding more responsibility to the 
crown, and give power where there was no 
will, The noble lord in the blue-ribbou 
could not, in fact, make peace with Ame- 
rica. He dared not do any thing of the 
kind. He had been a gentleman born, 
he had been bred a man of honour, and 
had lived in these habits of life that pre- 
cluded him from shewing himself after he 
had violated his word. What was the 
situation in which the noble lord stood ? 
In the year 1775, when the noble Jord 
came to the House for the Conciliatory- 
Bill, he explicitly and repeatedly declared, 
that farther than that he never would go. 
Yet this very same lord, this first lord of 
the treasury, this ostensible minister, had 
himaelf come down to the House in the 
year 1778, and moved for the Bill which 
sent out lord Carlisle and the other coin- 
missioners to America, to make an offer 
to her of taxing herself. ‘This the noble 
lord had done; the very same minister that 
had, upon passing the Conciliatory Bill, 
affirmed, in order to get it passed, that he 
would never go beyond it. ‘ Some gen- 
tlemen” said he ‘* may object to this Con- 
ciliatory Bill, under a notion that I may 
come afterwards and move for something 
more; but in order to remove their scru- 
ples upon that head, I am a gentleman 
born, a man of honour, a great minister, 
in whom parliament may confide; and | 
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here pledge myself that I will not, upon 
the sacredness of my word, ever go farther 
than this Conciliatory Bill.” This lord, 
however, did himself, in the year 1768, go 
farther, and appoint a commission to give 
up the dependency of America. As toa 
peace with that country, the hon. gentle- 
man did not think it at all probable this 
year, or the next, or this time seven years, 
or even fifty years hence, if the present 
system continued. Thenoble lord did not 
re to make peace; he had pledged him- 
self to the House to bring the Americans 
upon their knees, and he had not candour 
enough to confess himself in a mistake. 
The hon. gentteman very finely pictured 
the different and contradictory situations 
in which the ministry had stood. In the 
first outset of the American war, what was 
their argument? Shall we give up the 
trade of America? No, they could never 
think of that, the trade was too valuable to 
be Jost, but when it was lost, their tone 
was changed, ang then it was only taxa- 
tion that we were fighting for. Soon, 
however, trade and taxes were given up, 
and then the whole contest was about the 
dependency of America, which we were 
told was on no account to be yielded. Yet 
after all this, the independency of Ame- 
rica must be granted. He Jamented that 
the war was to be prosecuted, that poor 
men were to be plundered of the earnings 
of their mdustry, and the rich abridged in 
the enjoyments of life. He looked upon 
every tax imposed in consequence of the 
war as nothing less than a robbery of the 
public. Lord Dunmore at firet was said 
to have talked of nothing but submission : 
by and by he altered his tone, and 
said that the continent of America would 
never be recovered without the affections 
of the people ; but that these would soon 
return, for the child would be glad to 
return to the parent. But his return to 
his government locked as if there were an 
intention not to conquer the Americans, 
for that seemed impossible, (the whole al- 
most of that people entertaining the most 
rooted aversion to the British government) 
but to exterminate them: for, while there 
was a guinea in Britain, ora man to go for 
a soldier, there seemed to be a reeatution 
to carry on the war, even until Britons 
and Americans should mutually fall by 
each other's swords. If the war, after all, 
was to be pursued, it would be a great 
satisfaction if either he, she, or they, (as his 
‘hon. friend, Mr. Danning, had on a for- 
mer occasion called the advisers of the 
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war ) who recommended it, were to be sent 
to explain his, her, or their motives; for 
however admirable the noble lord m the 
blue ribbon might be m explaining things, 
it was as awkward with him as it was with 
other people, to explain a conduct that 
was not their own, but which they were 
obliged to adopt and pursue. 

e concluded a long and animated | 
speech, with saying, that the Americar 
war would never end while the present 
system continued; but that the moment 

at system should be changed, the good 
of both countries would be consulted. He 
pronounced the American war to be as 
unjust in its principle and as absurd in its 
prusecution as it would be ruinous in its 
consequences, and that he therefore should 
vote for the question under consideration. 

Sir H. Hoghton said, he could not be 
silent when he heard some of the asser- 
tions of the hon..gentleman. Were there 
such wretches around the throne, as bad 
been described by tle hon. gentleman, 
men who ventured such doctrines as that 
the glory and prosperity of the peaple 
were not the glury and prosperity of the 
sovereign, he, for one, would nat counte- 
nance or support such wretches. But 
assertions were not proofs, misfortunes 
were not crimes, surmises were not evi- 
dence, on which men could either act or 
forbear acting. past man, he presumed, 
acted according to the evidence on the 
subject before him. For his part, relying 
on what appeared to him most respectable 
authority, he was persuaded, that a very 
great part, that a majority of the inhabi- 
tants of North America were willing and 
desirous to return to obedience. Many 
of those corps that had been raised, with 
an intention, on the part of those who. had — 
given orders for raising them, that they 
should join the rebels, had, as soon as 
they were completed, come over to the 
British army; and every where in the 
southern provinces, corps were forming 
for the defence of the loyal inhabitants 
against the usurpations and tyranny of 
Congress. He was of opinion, that the 
House could not agree to the motion, un- 


less they were ripe to say that they might 


safely withdraw the army from America. 
This, in his opinion, they could not do. 
For the army, that kept the American 
and French armies at bay, being removed, 
they would pour their fury against the 
West India islands, or whatever part of 
the British empire they should think most 
vulnerable. 
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Lord George Germain said, it was im- 
pe for him to sit silent, when he 
eard gentlemen calling upon ministers 
to put an end to the American war with- 
out attempting to suggest, how the war 
was to be put anend to. To bring the 
American war to a conclusion, in a man- 
ner honourable for this country, must be 
the wish of every man, who had the least 
regard for the concerns of his fellow-sub- 
jects, or for his own interest. Though 
gentlemen were extremely forward to re- 
commend peace with America, they never 
attempted to suggest the means by which 
so desirable an object might be attained ; 
they were ready to furnish the crown with 
ample powers to treat; but not to point 
out in which way those powers might be 
exercised: yet the one would be useful, 
the other wag entirely superfluous; for 
the present powers of the crown, not- 
withstanding all the hon. gentleman had 
advanced, were extensive enough for con- 
cluding peace, if there was a disposition 
in the colonies to open a negociation. 
He had always been of opinion, that the 
Conciliatory Bills no longer continued in 
force, nor could the propositions offered 
by our commissioners be now obligatory 
on Great Britain ; for the other party not 
acceding to them, there could be no mu- 
tual convention to make them a perma- 
nent basis of treaty; but in this, as well 
as in all other cases, the one party not 
being bound, so neither could the other. 
He considered, therefore, that Act of the 
legislature totally void, and that its opera- 
tion had ceased with the return of the 
commissioners; but by the Prohibitory- 
Act itself, from which the hon. gentleman 
had argued that the legislature must be 
consulted in making peace, a clause was 
contained, giving sufficient powers to the | 
crown for every purpose of pacification; | 
for it was enacted, ‘“‘ That his Majesty 
might, by his royal authority, declare any 
rovince, town, or district, returning to | 
its allegiance, to be within his peace and 
protection; and that, from thenceforth, 
all restrictions, prohibitions, and penalties | 
imposed thereon, should cease.’ Under 
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no powers to the crown of which it was 
not already possessed.—The hon. gentle- 
man had accused ministers of a wish to 
protract this war ; an accusation, to credit 
which, it was necessary to believe that 
they were destitute of feeling, honour, 
principle, and common sense. The very 
calamities of the nation, so often urged 
against ministers, might in this case be 
their exculpation; for, he would repeat 
it, that they must be abandoned in the 
extreme, and lost to every sense of ho- 
nour, if they could wish to involve their 


country in ruin for the wretched advan- 


tage of retaining their places, and that, 
too, in this very troublesome conjuncture. 
But instead of this, he would presume to 
say, their sense of honour and integrity 
were as strong as those of any gentleman 
who opposed their measures; they had at 
least a right to have it admitted, that they 
had the honour of their country as much 
at heart as others, and that they had also 
an interest in the struggle. They had 
something to sacrifice or to save; they 
had a stake in the hedge; they had some 
property to lose as well as gentlemen on 
the other side; their private fortunes 
were considerable, and in ruining the 
public they ruined themselves. If not, 
therefore, deterred by a sense of honour 
or principle, interest itself would restrain 
them from sacrificing the welfare of their 
country; and as they unquestionably 
thought that a peace with America was 
desirable; the opportunity of making it 
only, and not the will, was wanting.—The 
hon. gentleman had ridiculed the idea of 
our having friends in America; but not- 
withstanding this, he still believed, as he 
had always done, that a great proportion 
of the inhabitants were inclined to a com- 
promise with the mother country, on the 
ground of allegiance. But it was asked, 
why, if that loyal party were most nu- 
merous, did they not act openly in favour 
of this country? To this the answer was 
obvious; because the loyal inhabitants 
were unarmed, and the opposite party 
armed, disciplined, and in possession of 
the posts as well as the government of the 


this Act, therefore, a peace might be con- | country. It would surely not be denied, 
cluded by the King alone, on any terms | that a few men with arms in their hands, 
but those of independence; now, he pre- | would be able to keep in submission far 
sumed it was not the meaning of the hon. : greater numbers unarmed and undisci- 
mover, that the crown should be em-. plined; such was the danger of a man’s 
powered to make America independent of , even evincing the slightest disposition of 
_ the British government. Parliament could | attachment to the cause of allegiance, 
not yet be ripe for a concession like that, | that numbers for no greater faults had 
and if not, the Bill moved for could give | been imprisoned, condemned, and exe- 
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cuted. Could it then be expected, that 
men should give any manifestation of their 
Joyalty at such eminent hazard of their 
lives; or could it be fairly inferred, that 
they were disloyally affected, because in 
such circumstances they were not active 
in our favour? It was evident, that with- 
out towns or entrenchments to receive 
and protect them, it would be madness 
for the best affected subjects in America 
to declare in our favour; and it should 
be observed, that the inhabitants had not 
towns or forts in every district, for they 
were so incumbered with woods, and in- 
tersected with rivers, that they were scat- 
tered diffusely over the country, often at 
- great distances from any place of strength. 
Meanwhile they were narrowly watched 
by committees, who presided in every 
ea and narrowly inspected the con- 

uct of those they deemed disaffected per- 
sons.—His lordship next adverted to the 
hon. gentleman’s invectives on Mr. Gallo- 
way. He could assure the House, that 
the gentleman alluded to was not the cha- 
racter represented ; but had come over to 
our cause because he disapproved the 
claim of independency ; he had concurred 
in every measure of America not incon- 
sistent with her subordination to the crown 
of Great Britain, but as soon as she as- 
serted her independence, he had openly 
expressed his renunciation of the cause, 
refused a seat in Congress, and put him- 
self under the protection of the com- 
mander in chief at New York: as far, 
therefore, as a man acting upon these 
ae could deserve the good opinion 
of parliament, Mr. Galloway was entitled 
to it—lHe now defended administration 
from the charge of promoting the Ameri- 
can war for the purpose of making the 
King absolute. He observed, that Ame- 
rica first denied only her dependence on 
the legislature of this country, not in the 
least renouncing her allegiance to the 
crown; slie therefore wished to give his 
Majesty a power independent of parlia- 
ment, and it was. that pretension which 
ministers resisted, in opposing her innova- 
tion. Surely, then, this conduct was in- 
compatible with the arbitrary designs im- 
puted to them; for a troublesome contest 
might have been avoided, and the influ- 
ence of the crown advanced, by a mere 
acquiescence in the demands of the colo- 
nies; in lieu of which, ministers dared to 
incur all the dangers and all the animcs'ty 
consequent frem opposing a_ powerful 
party, rather than abandon the rights of 
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the legislature in favour of the preroga- 
tive. He concluded with saying, that 
though he was ardently desirous of peace 
with America, yet if it could not be ob- 
tained without an admission of her inde- 
pendency, he for one would forego the 
blessings of peace, rather than give his 
vote for so degrading a concession. 

Mr. Burke said, there were but two 
orders of speakers that day, the country 
gentlemen and the ministers ; no less than 
the two principal of the latter had figured 
in that debate, and though we were now 


in the seventh year of the war, had pre- 


sumed to stand up and to tell that House 
that the majority of the Americans were 
loyally inclined towards this country. If 
they were so, why was the fact to rest on 
the thread-bare assertion of the noble 
secretary for the American department ? 
An assertion which had been repeated 
again and again for seven years together, - 
and yet the noble lord had said, that the 
minority awed and governed the majority 
who were without arms ; if this were true, 
and the fact which the House had so often 
heard, namely, that Washington’s army 
were never, taking it at the largest allow- 
ance, above a few thousands; how came 
it when we had not the minority, but the 
majority armed, that we had not long since 
put anend to the war? According to the 
story of ministry we had not only the ma- 
jority unarmed, but also the majority 
armed; and yet the small, wretched, 
starving, and spiritless minority armed 
and unarmed had effectually withstood all 
our efforts, and were likely to withstand 
them.—He insisted, that the noble lord’s 
argument felative to his Majesty's com- 
missioners having it in their power to de- 
clare those who returned to their alle- 
giance, in the King’s peace, was neither 
more nor less than a renewal of the argu- 
ment made use of at the commencement 
of the war, when the noble lord had in- 
sisted on unconditional submission. In 
order to prove this, Mr. Burke appealed 
to the understandings of every gentleman 
present, whether being in the King’s peace 
did not mean a throwing down of arms, 
and a party putting itself wholly at the 
mercy of his Majesty? And if that was 
admitted, surely the King’s peace was 
synonymous with unconditional submis-- 
sion. For what were they to do before 
they ‘could be entitled to the benefits of 
nich a proclamation? They must throw 
down their arms, abandon .all the princt- 
ples of resistance, return to their alle-— 
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giance, and all this they must do without | 
any condition on the part. of government ; 
for until they had done all this, the crown 
had not the power in consequence of this 
clause in the Prohibitory- Act to declare 
them to be in the King’s peace. Thus by 
the candid openness of the noble lord, the 
House had at last heard it declared what 
was the purpose of this war; that it was 
unconditional submission, and had been so 
all along. If they had at any time de- 
viated in appearance from the pursuit of 
this object, it was only to pay court to 
the feclings of man, or like losing game- 
sters, wlio would play for any thing rather 
than give over; but however they might 
‘rove for atime,they always returned to this 
point, as the object of their ambition, and 
the mistress of their hope. He begged, 
then, that the country gentlemen would 
be no longer deceived. He begged them 
to-attend to the declaration of a minister, 
and learn what it was for which they were 
fighting. It was not for the supremacy of 
parliament; it was not for national ho- 
nour; it was not for a re-union upon libe- 
ral principles; it was not for revenue; it 
was for unconditional submission. With 
great severity he animadyerted on lord 
George’s having said, the ministers had as 
much to sacritice as other gentlemen, they 
had their stake in the hedge. It was 
true, they had so; their places, their ho- 
nours, their emoluments were their stakes? 
In fact, they wanted to demolish the 
hedge and the stakes of others ; they sur- 
rounded their own stakes with the stakes 
of their neighbours; they exposed the 
latter to danger, and were only anxious 
to save their own. In other words, they 
_ wanted to make up their own fortunes out - 

of the ruin of their country; a ruin which 
they had brought on. The American 
war, and the continuation of the ministers 
in office, went hand in hand: if the former | 
was at an end the latter must infallibly : 
lose those places which they presumed to | 
consider as their stake. His Maiesty’s | 
ministers and the American war were like 
the porter’s breech and the nose of ‘falia- 
cotius. There was a sympathy between 
them, which rendered them constantly 
dependent on each other : 

“ When life of parent bum is out, 
Off drops the sympathetic snout.” 

So, with the American war, must their 
places and their pensions very sympatheti- 
cally expire. He pushed this simile some- 
thing farther, and introduced the refugees | 


who formed a part in the body of the war, | 
* 
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and the very foulest part too, for they were 
to ministers what the porter was to Talia- 
cotius, the breech out of which the nose 
was taken. The hon. gentleman seriously 
reproached ministers for the shameful sys- 
tem which they had pursued with respect 
to America, and loudly called upon the 
House to accede to the motion, by which 
ministers would be forced to do their duty, 

Mr. Wetbore Ellis said, the motion wag 
at least entitled to thus much praise, 
that it had been the cause of two 
most elegant and powerful philippics 
against administration, the one delivered 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke last, the 
other by an hon. gentleman who had 
spoken earlier in the debate. He said, he 
should oppose the motion as frivolous, and 


‘not likely to be attended with any good 


whatever; this assertion he supported by 
stating, that when the Act for sending out 
commissioners was originally brought in, 
he was strongly against it, being convinced 
that it was merely sacrificing the honour 
and dignity of this country, without the 
smallest possibility of producing the least, 
benefit. At that time he did not oppose 
it, because the stream ran strongly in itg 
favour. He had, however, submitted very 
reluctantly, and since the event of that 
Act had turned out exactly as he had, at 
the time to which he alluded, thought it 
would turn out, he saw no reason for mak- 
ing a second experiment, which would only 
incur a second disgrace. | 

Mr. 7. Townshend said, if it was true, 
that two philippics had been uttered 
against administration by his hanourable 
friends; he would venture to say a third 
philippic had likewise been delivered 
against ministers, and that was, the speech 
of the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
which certainly, though different in form, 
stile, and mauner, was as mucha philippic 
as the other two, and as severe a censure 
upon the conduct of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon as he had ever heard in that 
tlouse; for he had declared that sitting 
upon the Treasury-bench, as usual, he 
had seen the minister introduce, and carry 
through that House, with a high hand, a 
Bill which he at the time foresaw would 
be idle, nugatory, and disgraceful. He 
begged it might be remembered that it 
was possible tor that hon. gentleman to 
see such a Bill go through the House 
without saying a word against it. He 
animadverted on Mr. Galloway's conduct 
with great severity, declaring that of all 
the memories he ever had met with, ‘be 
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had never heard of or found so pliant and | 


extraordinary a memory as that of Mr. 
Galloway. They had heard that gentle- 
man at their bar point out hypothetically 
every military movement and maiccuvre 
in the power of the ablest general to de- 
vise or execute, but when he came to an- 
Swer questions of a more simple nature, 
and was asked how he voted on this occa- 
sion in Congress, and how he voted on 
another, his memory all of a sudden for- 
sook him, and he could make no reply. 
In particular, when asked, whether his 
pension was during pleasure or for life? 
it was more than he was able to answer ! 
Mr. Townshend played with this idea for 
some time, and said, he did not believe, if 
the same question were put to any man 
who now received a pension from the mi- 
nister, whether for services performed 
within that House or without doors, there 
would be the least demur. 
The House divided : 
Tellers, 

Mr. Hartley - - « - s 
een Sir Philip Jennings Clorket ie 


Sir Henry Hoghton - 
aor | Mrs Jellt : 


So it passed in the negative. 
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Motion for shortening the Duration of 
Parliaments.] Mr. Alderman Sawbhridge 
tose to make his annual motion for short- 
ening the Duration of Parliaments. He 
said, that after having so often, without 
success, made this proposition to the 
House, he could not entertain any san- 
guine opinion of the favour it would find 
in the present instance. But he was so con- 
vinced of the necessity of the measure, that 
he would persevere in the motion annually 
during the period of his parliamentary 
existence, in the hopes that that which 
was right, that which was expedient, that 
which was wise, would at last be adopted. 
He concluded with moving for leave to 
bring in a Bill for shortening the Duration 
of Parliaments. 

Mr. Wilkes seconded the motion. 

Mr. Turner could not consent to give a 
silent vote on a question of so much im- 
Saal Without this measure he was 

ully of opinion it was impossible to bring 
back the constitution to its proper energy, 
and take from the crown that enormous 
overbearing influence which was so de- 
structive and insupportable. He would 
declare his opinion, that septennial parlia- 
fhents were a state stratagem, a court 
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trick, to rob the people of their nights. 
Parhaments were made septennial by way 
of a security against the Pretender. But 
there was no tear of a Pretender if the 
King reigned according to the constitution, 
and in the hearts of the people. The 
people would replace their confidence’ in 
that House and in his Majesty’s ministers, 
wher they should be restored to their just 
rights and privileges, which he sincerely 
wished they might be. 

The House divided: 


Tellers, 


t 


Mr. Alderman Sawbridge 
YEAS Lord Mahon - « -« i 29 
Mr. Mellish - - - 
Nor ) Mr Lewis = - - = t 59 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
continuing the Commission of Public Ac- 
counts.] May 31. ‘The order of the day 
for going into a committee on the Com- 
mission of Accounts Bill being read, 

Colonel Barré called the attention of 
the House to an instruction which he 
wished to move, by which he had in view 
to rescue the House of Commons from the 
ignominy of abandoning their duty, and 
delegating a trust which was invested in 
their hands by the most sacred of all en- 
gagements, that of the constitution. ‘They 
were sent to that House for the express 
purpose of guarding the property of their 
constituents, and of superintending, check- 
ing, and controuling the public revenue. 
They could not abandon nor delegate this 
trust. They could not place it im hands 
unauthorised by the constituent body. It 
was an inherent obligation entailed upon 
them by the nature of their appointment, 
and could neither be alienated for ever 
nor delegated for a time. But this the 
parliament had done, and he was anxious 
to move the present House of Commons 
to a proper sense of their duty, that they 
might correct the error and reprove the 
crime of their predecessors. He charged 
lord North with: having told the Louse, 
that the only proposition that went towards 
a plan of reformation, which the commis- 
sioners had ventured to make im their 
reports, was impracticable. So that what- 
ever good was proposed to be derived 
from this commission, was to be defeated 
by the minister when it opposed his de- 
structive system of influence. He said, 
difficulties had arisen to the present coin- 
missioners, which would not hgve been 
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the case had the commissioners been 
members of parliament ; in particular, the 
difference of opinion between them and 
the commissioners of the navy would never 
have occurred. He next reprehended 
Jord North for taking all the business of 
that House into his own hands, and said, 
that he had not only nominated the present 
commissioners, but had also nominated 
the secret committee to inquire into the 
affairs of the Carnatic. He declared like- 
wise, that it was universally said, that two 
of the present commissioners, sir Guy 
Carleton and Mr. Piggott, had desired to 
retire, and to act as commissioners no 
longer; for which, as well as other reasons, 
he pressed it home to the House to resume 
their right, and no longer to suffer the 
public to be robbed, without their doing 
their duty, and proceeding to search out 
the robbers, and after due examination, to 
drag them to public justice. He con- 
cluded with moving, ‘ That it be an in- 
struction to the said committee, that they 
have power to make provision in the said 
Bill for removing the commissioners named 
by the said Act, and for substituting other 
commissioners in their stead, who are 
members of the House of Commons.”’ 
Lord North said, the hon. gentleman 
had talked of the various modes of elec- 
tion, and had even questioned the fairest 
that could possibly be devised, by saying 
that the sccret committee on the affairs of 
the Carnatic had been chosen at his nomi- 
nation. Lvery body knew, that the com- 
mittee in question was chosen by ballot; 
the assertion, therefore, went rather to 
accuse the majority of the House, than to 
charge him with having made the nomina- 
tion. But it had been said, that it would 
be more satisfactory, even for the noble 
Jord, to nominate commissioners of ac- 
counts from among the members of that 
House, than for gentlemen who were not 
in parliament, to be continued as commis- 
sioners under the present Bill, In an- 
swer to this he must say, that the noble 
lord, he was sure, if the commissioners 
were to be chosen from the members of 
that House, would not wish to have 
the nomination of them. And one great 
reason why he preferred gentlemen out of 
the House was, that the House might 
have the nomination of them; by which 
all ide.is and suspicion of connection might 
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alteration proposed by the commissioners 
in one of their reports, with regard to the 
manner of keeping the accounts of the 
navy, and the future conduct of treasurers 
of the navy, was impracticable. He had 
said no such thing. What he had said 
was this; that on receiving the report of 
the commissioners, the lords of the Trea- 
sury had paid immediate attention to it, 
and had taken a great deal of pains to in- 
quire by what means the ideas of the com- 
missioners of accounts might be best car- 
ried into execution. With this view they 
had sent for the commissioners of the 
Navy board, had consulted them upon the 
subject, and after the commissioners had 
taken time to consider upon it, they had 
declared that the plan was impracticable. 
Exactly in this manner had he stated the 
matter to the House, while in a committee 
on the reports of the commissioners of ac- 
counts; and he had expressly said, at the 
time, that he did not pronounce the plan 
impracticable, but that the Navy board 
had ; and that sometimes the certainty of 
finding considerable difficulty in the way, 
made men think that impracticable, which, 
strictly speaking, if attempted with spirit, 
and followed up with perseverance, would 
be found to be otherwise. He now re- 
peated, that perhaps this would be found 
to be the case in the instance alluded to, 
but the objection that had been stated by 
the commissioners of the Navy board was 
a sufficient inducement for him to decline 
proposing the alteration suggested. And, 
indeed, he could not but observe that the 
animadversion that had been made on this 
account, was far from civil with regard to 
the commissioners of the navy, who were 
men of known character and tried inte~ 
grity; men who were as anxious to pro- 
mote the public service as the hon. gen- 
tleman, and who had on many occasions 
distinguished themselves equally by their 
zeal and their ability in office. He was at 
a loss to imagine how the commissioners’ 
being members of parliament, would have 
prevented this difference of opinion. The 
present commissioners of accounts had 
ample powers to examine on oath, and 
how they pleased; and if their present 
powers were not sufficient, he should have 
no objection to enlarge them. The fact 
however was, that the lords of the Trea- 


| sury, who had treated with the Navy 
be removed; and all possibility also of | board, were all members of parliament, 
their being appointed for the purpose of | and therefore the whole argument on this 
influence. The hon. gentleman had also | point fell to the ground.—The noble lord 
charged him with having said, that the ! confessed the very great importance of th¢ 
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trust which the House of Commons dele- 
gated, and the benefits or injuries that 
were likely to flow from the wisdom or 
folly of their conduct in this respect. But 
he acknowledge, that he saw no reason 
for wishing that the commissioners should 
be members of that House, in preference 
to those gentlemen who had, with.so much 


credit to themselves, and so much -advan- ' 


tage to their country, acted under this 
commission for the last 12 months. There 
were many reasons why the same gentle- 
men should be preferred. They had, in 
the first instance, discharged the great 
and important trust reposed in them with 
the utmost fidelity, and not only to the 
satisfaction, but with the applause of men 
of all descriptions. Was it because they 
had so acted, and because their labours 
had been productive of so much benefit, 
and attended with so much praise, that 
they were now to be dismissed? Whatever 
reasons he might have had in the last ses- 
sion, when this commission was originally 
instituted, for preferring those gentlemen, 
he now had additional cause for prefer- 
ence ; he had the argument of experience, 
he had the argument of benefit to urge 
him to continue them. He had another 
consideration. They had entered into the 
habits of the business; they had sur- 
mounted the difficulties and delays which 
they found on entering into the task, and 
the facility which they had now ac- 
quired, by the progress which they had 
made. These were inducements which 
no doubt gentlemen would feel and ac- 
knowledge, when they reflected how ne- 
cessary dispatch was in the business on 
which they were about to enter. All the 
experience that they had acquired must 
be lost. All the previous embarrassments 
must again be suffered, if a new set of 
commissioners were appointed. ll the 
original members we could not have. Mr. 
Tierney was no more ; but the attendance 
which he had given had not been long, on 
account of his health; and the attention 
which had been given by the other five, 
had rendered his loss less material to 
the public. Two of the commissioners, 
it was said, had expressed an inclina- 
tion to retire; sir Guy Carleton and 
Mr. Piggott. It was undoubtedly true, 
that when it was mentioned that this 
inquiry into the extraordinaries was in- 
tended to be referred to them, these gen- 
tlemen expressed such an inclination ; sir 
Guy on account of his health; and Mr. 
Piggott on account of business. But he 
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was authorised to declare, that those gen- 
tlemen had determined to continue their 
attendance, their desire of being useful 
getting the better of every other conside- 
ration. As the business had, for the . 
greatest part of the time, been executed 
by the five commissioners, he did not mean 
to’ propose a sixth gentleman in the room 
of Mr. Tierney. He believed, that no 
sound objection could be made to the con- 
tinuance of a commission of gentlemen out 
of parliament, when it was composed of 
men so able, so virtuous, and so indepen- 
dent, as those of whom we had had the 
experience ; especially when it was re- 
membered, that they only gave their re- 
ports, and that parliament was left to the 
free exercise of their undoubted right and 
power, ultimately to check and controul 
the expenditure of the public money. 
They delegated only the examination, 
and not the trust. They were not bound 
to agree or to act in obedience to the re- 
ports of the commissioners. They were 
to use their discretion, and take only the 
benefit of their salutary assistance, without 
being dictated to or commanded in any 
degree. For these reasons he should vote 
against the motion for the proposed in- 
struction. . - 3 

Mr. William Pitt rose next to make his 
second essay of parliamentary elocution 
in reply to his lordship. | The House re- 
ceived him with all that silent attention 
which his former display of abilities, and 
the recollection of his ‘Hlustrious descent, 
could not fail to command. He said, it 
was so universally admitted on general 
principles of eon that the House could 
not constitutionally delegate any of its 
powers and privileges, that he wondered’ 
that any-gentleman could hesitate upon a 
question of so important a nature, for a 
single moment; for what was the matter 
in Rie ute at present? no less than, whe- 
ther that House should forego, and dele- 
gate into other hands, that most essential 
of all the various privileges with which it 
was invested by the constitution, the pri- 
vilege of redressing the grievances, and 
alleviating the burthens of the people! 
The people had called upon them to exa- 
mine into the expenses of the war, to 
see if they could find a system of refor- 
mation and ceconomy ; and if they could, 
to take care that it was immediately adopt- 
ed, and closely adhered to for the future, 
This was a duty which, even undirected, 
they were bound to perform ; but it was 
a duty which they not only had uniformly 
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neglected to discharge, but were now go- 
ing to appoint others todo forthem. It 
was the peculiar duty of that House to 
watch, examine, and correct, the expendi- 
ture of the public money. He conceived 
the proposed delegation to be an absclute 
eurrender of that most invaluble right with 
which they were invested by their consti- 
tuents, and for which in particular they 
were appointed. What was it that gave 
the House of Commons their importance 
‘in the legislature, their respect and their 
authority?) What, but the power of the 
purse? Every branch of the legislature 
had something peculiar to distinguish and 
to characterize it; and that which at once 
gave the character and elevation of the 
Commons House of Parliament was, that 
they held the strings of the national purse, 
and were entrusted with the great impor: 
tant power, first of granting the money, 
and then of correcting the expenditure. 
To delegate this right, then, he considered 
as a violation of what gave them their 
chief consequence in the legislature; and 
what, above all other privileges, they could 
hotsurrender nor delegate without aviolent 
breach of the constitution. 

-. The noble lord seemed fully impressed 
with the importance of this commission: 
he admitted its proper execution to be 
essential for the public interest, and that 
the sulvation of the state depended upon 
it, yet he called upon the constitutional 
guardians of the people to commit into 
the hands of others, a trust so unspeakably 
consequential, and be mere spectators of 
"an enquiry which was to decide upon the 
fate of their country. The noble lord 
had said, that the present commissioners 
of accounts were mcrely to enquire, exa- 
mine, and report, and that it was re- 
served for parliament to judge, to deter- 
mine, and to act; that the final delibera- 
tion was reserved to them, and they had 
the power to reject such measures, pro- 
posed by the commissioners, as they might 
deem inconsistent with the public wel- 
fare. How humiliating, how miserable 
a picture of parliamentary power was this! 
So then, all the power of parliament, with 
respect to the alleviation of national bur. 
thens, the redress of grievances, the re- 
form of expense, the @conomy, the sys. 
tem, the elucidation of office, was sunk 
mto a disgracetul negative! One positive 
power, indeed, an odious power, remain- 
ed,—the power of taxing the people, 
whenever the noble lord thought proper ; 
the power of gmking them pay for the 
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noble lord’s wild schemes and lavish cor- 
ruption. If any plan was formed and 
suggested, by which thousands might be 
saved, by which the expenditure might 
be simplified, the influence of the crown 
diminished, and the responsibility of mi- 
nisters be more clearly established; by 
which the engine of government. might be 
relieved from that load of machinery 
which rendered its movements so slow, so 
intricate, and so confuscd; then the 
House of Commons possessed only the 
power of putting a negative upon every 
such proposition. The power of oppress- 
ing and burthening the pecple, therefore, 
was the only parhamentary power that 
remained positive and active, while the 
power of doing good, and of relieving 
the distresses of the subject, was merely 
negative. He had often heard that the 
crown had a constitutional power of put- 
ting a negative on the acts of the Com- 
mons, but he had never before heard that 
the Commons had the power to put a ne- 
gative on the wishes of the people, when 
those wishes tendcd towards thie establish- 
ment of a plan of reformation. He was 
almost going to say, he could hardly have 
imagined that the noble lord would have 
ventured to assert as much: perfectly 
sure he was that no man else would have 
dared to have suggested even an opinion 
that approached towards such a position. 
What then were the arguments on which 
the noble Jord had rested the vindication 
of the House for such scandalous inatten- 
tion to their business ? 

The noble lord had talked a great deal 
of the experience of the present commis- 
sioners, and had said every thing in their 
praise that the most elaborate panegyrist 
could have uttered; he had _ collected 
their eulogy from all sides of the House, 
and had poured forth a profusion of com- 
pliments on their wonderful eftorts, and 
the great and successtul effects of their 
enquiry, Without designing to detract 
in the least from their real merit; it was 
perfectly fair, he conccived, to examine a 
little what were the mighty benefits de- 
duced to the public from the acknow~ 
ledged industry of these commissioners ? 
Theoretical principles, he was ready to 
admit, must sometimes be suffered to give 
way for the sake of practical advantages ; 
but then, the first ought never to be de- 
parted from, but in cases where there was 
alinost a moral certainty that the second 
were within reach, and would be attained. 
In the present case, the commissioners 
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had examined into, and stated in their re-{ the most dear, most essential, and mos§ 
ports, the amount of several balances in} valuable forms of parliament, must be 
the hands of several public accountants ;| foregone for the sake of immediate and 
in doing tiis, the noble lord would not, | essential public ease, satisfaction, and be- 
he trusted, venture to say that they had] nefit; he, therefore, much as he disliked 
done any more than a commission, filled | the idea of continuing the present com-— 
by members of that House, was compe-| missioners, in preference to members of 
tent to perform. In his opinion, nothing | that House, so far differed from his hon. 
could be more degrading to parliament | friends, that he was ready to vote for the 
than such an idea; for, by the nature of} present Bill, even under the noble lord’s 
his duty, every representative of the peo- | limitation of it, provided that immediate 
ple should be oapable of examining how | ease, satisfaction, and benefit would result 
their monzy was expended. But were | from it to the public. But was this likely 
not many of them, in fact, versed in the; to be the case? Let the noble lord, and 
business of public accounts? In one of! let the House remember, that it was on 
their reports, however, they had come a: the noble lord's solemnly pledging himself; 
little nearer to a compliance with the | that the extraordinaries of the ariny should 
prayers of the people, and had gone so‘ be submitted to the enquiry of the com- 
far as to point out, with great humility | missioners of accounts immediately, that 
and great deference, an alteration that | the debate on that immense claim for the 
seemed to them likely to be attended with | present year had been given up. If, theres 
advantage to the people, by a more eco- | fore, the noble lord now went back from 
nomical regulation of office. What did , his promise; if he shifted the matter and 
the noble lord in that case? He put a’ did not fulfil what he had pledged himself 
negative upon it, and that not by any par-| to perform, all the world must see that the 
liamentary proceeding; he did not even, noble lord had cheated and ensnared the 
allow them the exercise of that power | House with false hopes ; and hypocritically 
of judging and of acting, of which he had | deluded them out of that full and scrutin- 


said so much, but he took upon himself to ous discussion, and enquiry into the extra 
| quiry 


negative the proposition of those commis- | ordinaries of the army, which a subject of 
sioners of accounts, in whose praise he | such great importance undoubtedly called 
had been so lavish, and to tell parliament, | for, and would have met with. But the 
that although the commissioners had. noble lord having pretended that he him- 
pointed out the inconvenience, and even | self was astonished at their enormous 
suggested a remedy, he did not mean to! amount, and having pledged himself that 
attend to the one, or adopt the ether, be- | the commissioners should be instructed ta 
cause he had been told by a great board | enquire into the cause of it immediately, 
that the alteration proposed was impracti- + the House had confidence ia his promise, 
cable. So that the noble lord had disre- | and dropped, or at least suspended the 
garded the report of the commissioners, a investigation. What was it that had carried 
report delivered in upon oath, and having» the noble lord through the present session, 
all the facts stated in it ascertained upon: but the promise.of the reformation which 
the oaths of a variety of witnesses, and the commissioners of accounts were ta 
had preferred the loose conversation of a‘ effect 2 and what hopes were there of 
public board; suffering them to become! their doing any good under the present 
the unsworn witnesses in their own cause. circumstances of the commission? The 
He had not the smallest objection to the | noble lord has said, the reason why he 
Board of Treasury’s conferring with the , was not willing to accede to the proposi- 
Navy Board or any other; but it was ation, to insert the word immediately,” 
a little extraordinary that the noble lord , moved in the preceding debate by his hon. 
should have assigned it as a reason for not | friend, was this, because they had not yct 
adopting the regulation proposed, and for | gone through that ground of enquiry they 
not even giving parliament an opportunity | had begun upon; a ground of enquiry ex- 
| 


of putting its own negative upon it, that he | tremely narrow of itself, ard which he 
had been told it was impracticable by the , could not but suspect had been studiously 
very board likely to be affected by the al-| laid down by the original Bill, as the 
teration. object to which the commissioners werc 

Such was the distressed situation of this | first to direct their attention, whercby 
country at present, that he was aware! parliament and the people would be di- 
mere forms, and even those which were | verted and silenced. And here he must: 
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remark, that he verily believed on his 
credit, his honour, and his conscience, 
that the noble lord meant and designed, 
that the commissioners should spend their 
time in enquiring into trifles without going 
into an examination of any great, exten- 
sive, and important object, the better to 
continue the deception, and to carry on 
the hypocrisy and deceit that had already 
led that House into so many votes, dis- 
graceful to themselves, and ruinous to the 
public. 

The noble lord, affecting more than 
common modesty, had spoken in the third 
_ person—* the noble lord, he was sure, if 
the commissioners were to be chosen from 
among the members of that House, would 
not wish to have the nomination of them.” 
This was a singular remark from a minis- 
ter who had named every one of the pre- 
sent commissioners; but, perhaps, it had 
some truth in it. Indeed, fe would do the 
noble lord so much justice as to declare, 
that if his hon. friend’s motion was carried, 
and it was agreed that the commissioners 
to act under the new Bill were to be 
chosen from among the members of that 
House, by ballot, he did not believe the 
noble lord would interfere, and make up 
a list of names, who, on all occasions, were 
found among his followers. Such a mea- 
sure would be too palpable, and too gross 
a mockery of all justice, and all fairness, 
for the noble lord to venture; it would be 
at the same time too shameful an avowal 
of influence for the noble lord’s tools to 
submit to, pliant and accommodating as 
they were, and too gross even for the 
profligate impudence of his adherents to 
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formation, for which a commission of ac- 
counts was first proposed, had not been 
touched upon. In‘every future branch of 
the business, therefore, they were entire 
novices, except in one article of the first 
class, that still remained to be examined ; 
they had still to determine how much 
current cash should remain with the pay- 
master-general : but there was time enough 
for an enquiry of that kind before the ex- 
piration of the former Act, and another 
report might still be received this session. 
In what, then, as to the grand objects of 
reformation, were those gentlemen better 
qualified for commissioners than members 
of that House? Not, surely, by their 
former habit of life! No one could re- 
spect their characters more than himself ; 
but what were their former avocations? 
One was Sir Guy Carleton, an officer of 
distinguished merit; but military and nu- 
merical talents were not necessarily con- 
nected. Another, Mr. Piggott, was young 
in a profession to which he could not be 
thought an enemy, but he could not ad- 
mit that it qualified gentlemen for a com- 
mission of this kind. Added to these, 
there were masters of chancery. In short, 
men of almost every description, but of 
that peculiar description which belonged 
to members of that House, viz. men ac- 
customed to transacting national business. 

Another argument used by the noble 
lord was this, that a delay having occurred 
in the initiation of this business, it would 
be again retarded by changing its con- 
ductors ; for the delay had not arisen from 
any official neglect of the Treasury: No, 
that was impossible; they could never 


defend. The noble lord, therefore, might | think of obstructing an enquiry into na- 
safely adopt the proposition, and might | tional expenditures! But here his former 
rest assured he would not be accused of | answer would apply ; the future subject of — 


having used the influence of his situation 
to procure a partial: ballot. 

he present commissioners were said 
to be experienced, because they had al- 
ready executed some part of their busi- 
ness, and made very accurate reports; 
but it should be remembered, that the en- 
quiry they had hitherto made, was of a 
nature quite different from that on which 
they were now to enter. As yet, they 
only examined into the receipts of 
the Exchequer, and other branches of 
public accounts, which were recommended 
to their attention by the Board of Trea- 
sury, as primary objects, when the com- 
mission was first instituted, and which 
were undoubtedly very simple; but those 
greater and more general objects of re- 


enquiry differing essentially from the past, 
if preparation was necessary, it would be 
equally so to the old as to the new com- 
missioners ; for the former would of course 
deliver over to their successors all papers 
and articles of undigested evidence now in 
their possession. | 

The noble lord had admitted that it was 
true, sir Guy Carleton and Mr. Piggott 
had desired to retire, and that for the rea- 
sons before stated; but that such were 
their good wishes, such their zeal to serve 
the public, from a consciousness of the 
good that had arisen, and of the greater 
degree of good that might arise from their 
prosecution of their labours as commis- 
sioners, that they had determined to give 
up every personal consideration, and con- 
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tinue to act under the renewed commis- | perly constituted, there might still remain 


sion. The plain English of this argument 
was, that sir Guy Carleton had determined 
to have no more ill-health, and that Mr. 
, Piggott was determined to have no more 
business. For this, ridiculous and absurd 
as it was, was the only rational interpre- 
tation that could be put on the noble 
lord’s words. Again, the noble lord had 
boasted greatly of the experience of the 


some hopes for the prosperity of this 
country, for having once returned into the 
path of rectitude, they might go on pro- 
gressively from one step of reformation 
to another ; but if the motion was rejected, 
and the old vicious system of government 
thus in every point tenaciously adhered to, 
the freedom of the people and the inde- 
pendence of that House must be buried 


present commissioners, and had said, that in the same grave with the power, the 
no persons could be equally capable of | opulence, and the glory of the empire. 


discharging the duty of commissioners 
with those who had been tried, who had 
been found able, and who had given proof 
of their talents, their assiduity, and their 
integrity. He admitted that they were 
men able, industrious, and honest; that 
their reports were clear, and their atten- 
tion indefatigable. But as to their .su- 
perior abilities and assiduity ; without his 
selecting any of those gentlemen, whom 
he had the happiness to see round him, 
surely it would be no very difficult matter 
to find six gentlemen on cither side of the 
House, to the full as able, as prompt, as 
industrious, and as honest, as the present 
commissioners of accounts had shewn 
themselves. He asked whether there 
would not ‘be more dignity, as well as 
more power, in a commission of accounts 
filled by members of parliament than men 
of heterogencous professions, almost in- 
accessible from their place of meeting, as 
they sat in a commission filled by scarcely 
any person knew whom, or where? 

After a variety of particular arguments, 
all strongly applicable to what lord North 
had suggested, Mr. Pitt resumed his ge- 
neral argument, as well on the propriety 
and the necessity of reformation as on the 
duty of the House to listen to the voice 
of the people, and do something more than 
follow the noble lord in every proposition 
he offered, let it be good or bad, solid 
or superficial, politic or impolitic. He 
earnestly conjured them to use their own 
eyes, and to consult their own understand- 
ings; to return to a sense of their duty to 
the peuple, to act like honest independent 
members of parliament, and no longer im- 
plicitly to pin their faith on the sleeve of a 
minister, whose sole object it was to de- 
ceive and mislead, just as best aaswered 
his purpose. He concluded with a pa- 
thetic exhortation to the noble lord, that 
he would at least give up this point, and 
shew the public that some substantial re- 
medy was intended for their complicated 
misfortunes. If this commision was pio- 
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The House divided : 
Tellers, 


Colonel Barré - - - 
Yras iar, William Pitt - - 


Sir William Gordon - 
Nous Mr. J. Robinson - - 


So it passed in the negative. 
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Debate on Lord Beauchamp’s Bill to 
remedy certain Inconvenienctes in the Mar- 
riage Act.) May 28. Lord Beauchamp 
requested the House would favour him 
with their attention on a subject in which 
the domestic happiness of thousands was 
greatly interested. A decision, which | 
had been made during the course of the last 
weck in the court of King’s-bench, res- 
pecting the validity of marriages in cer- 
tain cases, must necessarily be alarming ta 
the public. The case he alluded to was 
this; a pauper having been seat, with his 
wife and children, from one parish to an- 
other, claimed in the latter asettlement for 
his family. The overseers of the poor, 
influenced by the great number. gf his 
children, refused to admit the claim; and 
consulting with an attorney were advised 
by him to persevere in their refusal, be- 
cause, from the circumstances of the man’s 
marriage, the children were bastards. The 
circumstances were simply these: that the 
marriage had been celebrated in conse- 
quence of the publication of bans in a 
chapel which was not iv being at the time 
when the Marriage Act was passed; the 
case was brought, by Certiorari, into the 
King’s-bench ; and there the judges had 
unanimously agreed, that according to the 
letter of the law, no marriage was valid 
if the bans were published in a church or 
chapel which was not standing at the 
passing ef the Marriage Act; or which 
had not been built upon the scite of a 
church or chapel in which bans had been 
published previous to the enacting of taat 
law. Many marriazes had been cele- 
brated in chapels of this sort, and families 
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of children had been the fruit’ of these | tered himself, therefore, that no opposi- 
marriages ; all the tender charities of life, | tion would be given to the speedy progress 
arising from such unions, were valid m the | of a Bill, which was absolutely riecessary ; 
law of nature ; but in foro conscientie must | and which was brought to the House 
be illegal, because informal in the eye of} under the sanction ‘of the law officers. 
the municipal law of this country. The | He then moved for leave to bring in a Bill, 
consequences that would follow a rigid | ‘ to remedy certain inconveniencies which 
construction and enforcement of the above- | have arisen by means of the Act of the 
mentioned Jaw were shocking to the ima- | 26th George the 2nd, intituled, * An Act 
ination, and when actually suffered must | ‘ for the better preventing of clandestine 
e dreadful. The dearest connections | ‘ marriages.’”’ 
torn asunder, and the innocent offspring of | Lord Surrey seconded the motion; and 
those innocent connections rendered ille- | strongly recommended to the House, a 
gitimate. How far these evils might ex- | Bill tending to rescue the progenies of 
tend, could not be accurately ascertained ; | whole parishes from illegitimacy: he also 
but it was evident that many worthy | expressed his wish that the noble lord 
people were liable to them as the law now | would carry his views a little farther, and 
stood. His lordship therefore hoped that | move for a complete repeal of the Mar- 
the House would think it their duty to | riage Act. In the town which he him- 
amend it: that it called aloud for amend- | self had the honour to represent (Car- 
ment, was obvious to the common sense | lisle) all the inhabitants who wanted to 
and natural feelings of mankind. In- | be married, found it extremely convenient 
fluenced by these, a court of justices, | to go a little farther north, to a place call- 
waving the literal interpretation of the law | ed Gretna Green, where they were under 
alluded to, had justified and defended the | no legal restrictions; and where they 
party accused, in the parish above men- | stood not in need of licence or publication 
tioned. But the cause was appealed to | of bans. He was sorry they could not 
the court of King’s-bench, who could do | find this convenience at home, and that 
no other than reverse the sentence of the | the inhabitants of South Britain were not 
justices, and. decide in favour of the ap- | in this respect as free as their fellow sub- 
pellants. The judges had made their de- | jects of the north. At the same time, he 
cision much against their inclination; but | said, the city of Carlisle would suffer 
as the statute was of a penal nature, they | somewhat in their traffic by the repeal of 
were obliged to adhere strictly to the | that Act, for they reaped considerable ad- 
letter of it; their wishes inclined them | vantages from the numerous excursions 
one way, their oath and their duty led | that were made from different parts of 
them another ; and disagreeable as it was | England to GretnaGreen. The travellers 
to their feelings, they had been obliged | came through that place in their journey, 
to make a decision that bastardised thou- | and the town was enlivened as well as be- 
sands. It was now the business of the le- | nefited by the wedding parties. But this 
gislature to provide for the ease and quiet | was a species of trade which he was sensi- 
of families, by passing an Act, that should | ble they would willingly forego for the 
legalise all marriages that had been cele- | more general comfort of freedom in this 
brated in the manner above described; | important point. 
and the House were bound todo it imme- | Mr. Fox epoke to the same effect. He 
diately, lest the remedy should come too | said the Marriage Act was a disgrace to 
late for securing the happiness of many | the country and to the statute book, and 
families, if the decision should be spread | he sincerely wished that the legislature 
over the kingdom before a new Act could | would at length open their eyes to the 
be passed to counteract its effects. As, true and plain policy of openness and im- 
dispatch was necessary, so he had already , partiality in preference to pride and ava- 
prepared heads of a Bill; and he trusted ; rice, and abolish those restrictions which 
the House would dispense with the strict | oppressed the poor without benefiting the 
observance of order, and permit him to | rich. The very object for which the Bill 
bring it in directly. He had consulted | had been passed wads defeated ; for every 
the judges of the kingdom, and they had | body that could pay for a chaise and pair 
expressed their entire approbation of the | could be married in spite of its provisions. 
Bill; saying at the same time, that it was | He recommended to the noble lord to 
calculated to do what they themselves | make his Bill go farther. Perhaps the 
would have done if they could. He flat- | present proof of the calamity to which it 
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had given birth might operate with the 
other House, who were the chief advo- 
cates for the .Marriage Act, and tempt 
them to do that now which they had re- 
fused before, namely, to repeal it. 

Lord Beauchamp said, he had confined 
his Bill to this provision only that there 
might be no impediment to its passage 
through both Houses. If he had carried 
it to other points, obstacles might have 
arisen to occasion delay, or perhaps to 
stop its progress entirely; and the danger 
of this, in a case which so loudly called 
for the immediate interference of parlia- 
ment, to prevent the ill consequences that 
might arise from the publication of this 
decision, had induced him to go no far- 
ther. It was late in the season, but in 
another year a plan might be formed, and 
a Bill introduced, to which the Lords 
might be brought to agree, for the repeal 
of the Act. 

Mr. Dempster loudly reprobated the 
Marriage Act, as being cruel as well as 
impolitic, and disgraceful as well as ab- 
surd. 
Mr. Turner spoke of it with indigna- 
tion, and said it was shameful to the sta- 
tute book. It was a breach of religious 
liberty, and an encroachment upon the na- 
tural freedom of the subject; and if no- 
body else would undertake the task, he de- 
clared that he would himself in another 
year bring ina Bill totally to repeal that 
Act. 

Lord Mahon said, that if the House of 
Lords would not agree to the total repeal 
of that Act, there were yet parts.of it to 
which he thought they would not refuse 
their abhorrence when properly explained, 
by which a partial repeal might at least 
be obtained. But in the mean time the 
alata Bill was very proper, for he be- 
lieved there were thousands of marriages 
solemnised like that now mentioned, which 
might all be called in question in conse- 
quence of this decision being made known 
and annulled ; a circumstance which sure- 
ly every good man must be anxious to 
prevent. 

The Bill was then brought in and read 
a first time: 

Mr. Fox begged lord Beauchamp to in- 
form him on what day the Bill was to be 
read a second time. He acquainted the 
House with the reason of this enquiry, 
which was, that he thought the Act now 
to be explained deserved their most seri- 
ous attention. He wished it was possible 
to recall all the arguments used in sup- 
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port of that very impolitic law, by which 
the rights of nature were tyrannically cir- 
cumscribed, and impediments thrown in 
the way of an institution which every wise 
legislator should sedulously encourage : 
when it was predicted by the opposers of 
it, that its consequence would be render- 
ing marriage-contracts insecure, and in-. 
troducing endless litigations between fa- 
milies ; it was replied, this is impossible, 
for every man may look in the Act, and 
see at once what marriages are legal, and 
what the contrary, the provisions are too 
plain to admit of different constructions. 
But how had this been verified? Thou- 
sands had been inadvertently betrayed 
into illegal marriages, and innumerable 
suits may be instituted to try their vali- 
dity; so that the peace of” individuals 
would be shaken, and parliament obliged 
periodically to pass Acts, something like 
those of insolvency, to legalize such nup- 
tials as had improvidently been made. 
Of this nature was the present Bill, and if 
gentlemen would thoroughly attend to it, 
they would see at one view the necessity 
of repealing an absurd statute, the mis- 
chiefs resulting from which had been in- 
numerable, while every good consequence 
the legislature had in view was constantly 
defeated. 

Mr. Dundas attacked the hon. gentle- 
man for indulging his hereditary hatred to 
the Marriage Act so far as to forget that 
not one emendation had ever been found 
necessary since it passed, nor one ill con- 
sequence discovered till that which gave 
rise to the present Bill. 


March 31. The House went into a 
committee on the Bill. ) 
Sir P. J. Clerke wished to have one 
difficulty explained away. By the late 
decision in the court of King’s-bench, the 
parish which had disputed the legality of 
the pauper’s marriage, had been freed 
from the expence of supporting him and 
his family ; and the Bill then in the com- 
mittee, declaring children born in the 
same kind of wedlock to be legitimate, the 
parish would be obliged ta maintain then, . 
consequently would lose the benefit of the 
decision, obtained after much expence. 
Lord Beauchamp said, that the difficulty 
had occurred to him also; and that he 
saw but two ways of getting rid of it, 
without burthening the parish; one was 
by excepting poor Theophilus Jones and 
his eleven children out of the provisions of 
the present Bill, which he was convinced 
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would shock the hon. gentleman’s huma- | construction of the Marriage Act every 
nity; the other, by voting him or the | man married in the chapels described in 
, parish a sum of public money; and that | the noble lord’s Bill might legally get rid 
was a circumstance to which be imagined | of his wife and children; which was un- 
the hon. member would not consent ; in a | doubtedly the design and intention of those 
word, the expence the parish had been | who framed the Marriage Act of George 
at in prosecuting the suit had been but | 2. But this amending, explanatory Bill, 
about 3O/. or 40/. and to his knowledge | legalised all such marriages, and obliged 
the parish was large and opulent, and | the husband to acknowledge his wife and 
could very easily bear the charge. maintain his children, however contrary 

Lord Mahon proposed to introduce a| to his own wishes and inclination. ‘He 
clause, by which, in futare, it should be | strongly urged the duty of the House to 
lawful to consummate marriages in chapels | reject the noble lord’s Bill, because the 
as well as in parish churches. framers of the Act of Geo. 2, wisely threw 

Lord Beauchamp objected to this clause, | as many obstacles as possible in the way 
pce) because he wished to see this ; of matrimony ; and considering the mise- 

ill clogged with as little new matter as | ries usually attending wediock, the obvious 
possible, in order that its immediate pass- | purport of that Act was judicious, salutary, 
ing might not be prevented. This was} and Jaudable. Some people, indeed, 
necessary on account of the many instances | thought, that as population should be the 
of a similar nature to the present, which | great object of the legislature, matrimony 
required the instant interterence of the | should be always encouraged, and ren- 
legislature. Ifthe noble lord’s clause was | dered open and facile to all ranks of peo- 
inserted, and he should be obliged to go | ple, especially in a free country, where it 
with the Bill to the other House with that | 1s not so necessary that hereditary vices 
clause in it, he was sure (as the clause in| and blemishes, mental and _ corporeal, 
question would affect the diocese of every | should descend to the latest posterity. 
bishop more or less) the Bill would have | He declared, that no partiality or preju- 
to encounter the objections and animad- | dice to his countrymen, whowere supposed 
versions of the whole bench, and so much | to have remedied many national defects 
difficulty would arise, that in all probabi- | among the great and ngble families of 
Jity it would not be passed this session; | England (by pouring new blood into the 
he advised the noble lord therefore to | constitution) should ever mduce him to 
consult the bishops on his clause; and, if | adopt such dangerous principles, as it 
they thought it proper to have the sanc- |! might be extremely proper for great fami- 
tion of parliament, to make it the subject | lies to confine the circulation of property 
of a new Bill next sessions, to their own rank; for, if they once lost 

The Attorney General supported lord | the pane aad inseparable from riches, 
Beauchamp’s objection to the clause, and | they could boast of no other qualification 
said it was the professed purpose of the | to distinguish them from the vulgar. He 
present Dill not to interfere with the Mar- | said, the noble lord’s amending Bill was a 
riage. Act, whereas the nuble lord’s clause ' libel on the Marriage Act, and would 
virtually repealed that Act, and could not | bring it into disrespect and contempt ; 
fail to occasion the loss of the Bill. He | many he knew condemned it; and Scot- 
therefore advised the noble lord not to; land boasted, that by opening her hospi- 
press it upon the committee. table arms to crown the wishes of the 

Mr. Cuurtency, in a strain of sarcastic | panting amorous couples, she checked the 
itony, attacked the principle and tendency tyranny of the Marriage Act (that foe to 


ec 


of the Marriize Act. He said, the noble | virtue and population), as she had before 
lord's Lill was evidently de-igned to coun- | checked the progress of the Romans, in 
teract the spirit and intention of the legis- | their attempt to reduce and enslave every 
Jature in framing the Marriage Act of | part of Britain. He then, in the same 
George 2, for by the strict construction of | strain, paid some compliments to lord 
that Act, which app-ared by the late deci- | Beauchamp, and said, however erroneously 
sion of the King’s-bench, the legislature | he acted, he was sure his intentions were 
inented to prevent all hasty, inconsi- | good; the noble lord, he added, was in- 
devate, rash mairi:ges ; probabiy induced, | duced to make this direct attack on the 
by expedence and wisdom, to counteract | Marriage Act by considering it as not 
their faial effects both on individuals and | congenial with the principles of our free 
the public. Now, by the strict and legal | and glorious constitution; he might think, 
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perhaps, that a mixture of ranks by the 
virtuous, legal, and honourable tie of wed- 
lock, was more consonant to the spirit of 
our government and genius of the people. 
The noble lord might think, that a union 
between the sexes, a legal and virtuous 
union, should be encouraged, instead of 
being restrained by the representatives of 
the people ; that licences should be easily 
procured ; that the parson should be always 
ready; and that, “ Noctes atque dies, 
pates atri janua ditis,” would be no im- 
proper poesy for a wedding ring. The 
noble lord might think, | 

<< Far other maxims formed our state, 

All others mixed of low and great, 

Compose th’ harmonious frame ; 
Firm hath the mighty fabric stood, 
And Britain boasts her mingled blood 
In many a deathless name.” 


Thinking in this manner, the neble lord 
had intended to act in contradiction to the 
wise ey and prudent oppression of 
aristocrati pride and avarice. His 
lordship might be in the right; but, as it 
was contrary to the measures of parliament, 
which surely must be wise, he did not be- 
lieve that the House would agree to it.— 
Here Mr. Courtenay was called to order 
by the chairman and other members. 

Lord Mahon said such arguments had 
something so ludicrous in them, something 
so different from what ought to be the se- 
rious temper of parliament, that he did not 
choose to answer them, nor ever would 
offer a reply to men, who, upon the most 
serious subjects, turned every thing into 
jest and ridicule. His lordship proceeded 
to argue in support of his clause, but de- 
clared that such were his good wislies to- 
wards the noble lord’s Bill, that sooner 
than endanger its success in the other 
House, he would forego pressing it 
upon the committee. 

The Bill then passed the committee. 


June 7. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the Bill, 

Mr. Foz rose to offer his opinion on the 
absurd and improvident Act which had 
given rise to the present Bill, and which 
would, no doubt, give rise to many Bills 
of a similar nature. He reprobated the 
imtentions of the Marriage Act in very se- 
vere terms, and considered the whole 
as tyrannical and absurd, oppressive and 
ridiculous. He strongly painted the ex- 
treme impolicy and pernicious conse- 
qaences of restrictions on marriage, con- 
srtered in an abstract point of view. He 
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pointed out many inconveniencies that 
had resulted from the Act of George 2, as 
as well to private families as to the public 
in its aggregate interest; that Act, he 
said, had originated not so much in aris- 
tocratic pride, which was the popular idea, 
as in a low principle of avarice, which 
made men covetous to augment the 
wealth ,of opulent families, by interested 
alliances, and retain all the riches of the 
country in a few channels, instead of dis- 
persing them into many, which was evi- 
dently more for the public advantage. To 
this end the most generous passions of the 
heart were unfeelingly sacrificed, and the 
laws of nature violated by parental ty- 
ranny; but the means adopted by the 
feculatire had been as defective as the 
object was absurd; for not only the ac- 
cess to matrimony was made difficult, but, 
by a retrospective regulation, marriage 
contracts were made void, the happiness 
of families disturbed, and innocent persons 
bastardised, if some trifling formalities 
were not attended to. Various objections 
to this effect had frequently been urged 
against the Marriage Act on former occa- 
sions, and he himself had taken an active, 
uniform, and decided part {n opposition to 
it, as often as the subject came before 
parliament ; but his opinions had been con- 
troverted, and always in the event with 
success; he might therefore be Jed to 
despair of ever overturning this destruc- 
tive law, did not the Bill now under con- 
sideration furnish one very cogent argu- 
ment in his favour, in addition to every 
thing that had formerly becn advanced ; 
for the pernicious effects of the Marriage- 
Act were now made unquestionable, by 
the necessity of the explanatory Bill which 
the noble lord had with so much propriety 
introduced ; to this, then, he would briefly 
call the attention of the House, and here 
rest his arguments, trusting that gentle- 
men, who would be convinced by no other 
species of demonstration, would at least 
yield to experience. 

Here they saw what had been the con- 
sequences of innovating on the old esta- 
blished forms of marriage; infinite difficul- 
ties had occurred; the public in general 
were totally ignorant of those regulations 
in which the welfare of every family was 
so deeply concerned; and though the 
Act in question was not only perspicuous 
in its language, but sufficiently promul- 
gated by being read on a thousand dif- 
ferent occasions in all the parish churches, 
yet so little was it understood, that an in- 
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finite number of people had inadvertently 
formed illicit marriage contracts, and be- 
got an illegitimate offspring. It was not 
anywise to be inferred from this, that the 
legislature had passed the Act without 
proper caution, or omitted any provisions 
that might render such a measure inof- 
fensive in its operation; on the contrary, 
it was a matter of astonishment that a 
statute could be framed for altering the 
established custom in a matter of such 
universal moment, without producing 
more speedy and more fatal ill effects. 
Had it been drawn with that careless 
hand which many Acts were in the present 
times, in less than a week after it passed, 
the Bill now before parliament, or sume 
similar one to explain and amend it, would 
have been found requisite; and perhaps 
it would have been happier for the public 
had this actually been the case, for the 
longer the mischief remained latent, the 
More pernicious must it in the end be 
found, and the more incurable. He 
begged gentlemen calmly to consider what 
deplorable effects might have resulted to 
individuals had this defect, which had now 
been seized on by parochial interest, been 
discovered by a mercenary man in a ques- 
tion of private property. Suppose only, 
that where the right to a large landed 
estate was in controversy, a near relation 
of the possessor being claimant, had dis- 
covered that his opponent’s parents were 
married in one of these new chapels, and 
grounded his claim on the Marriage Act, 
as being the next legislative heir; in that 
case he might have defied any court of 
Jaw in the kingdom to decide against him, 
and the other unfortunate party must have 
been consigned to infamy and ruin. Per- 
haps there might be a man, who would go 
on the foundations of Jaw against the prin- 
ciples of honour and the ties of blood, to 
rob his brother’s children of their estates 
and fortunes, because they might have 
been the children of a marriage ignorantly 
consummated, like the present. Perhaps 
the noble lord then as now might bring in 
a Bill for their relief; but in what a dis- 
tressing dilemma would the House have 
stood, when a man appeared at their bar, 
demanding not to be bereft of property to 
which, by the plain express meaning of 
the legislature, he was legally entitled! 
They might consider him, it was true, as 
an ungenerous and an unfeeling man: his 
conduct they would justly call dishonour- 
able, but it would be legal: it would be 
justified by law though condemned by 
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morality; and they must consider him as 
aman infamously acting under the sanc- 
tion of an act of parliament. , 

He was aware, that the propriety of the 
late decision had been controverted; that 
some gentlemen of great legal knowledge 
thought the Act erroneously expounded ; 
that, in the expression of * churches, in 
which nuptials have been usually solem- 
nised,”’ the legislature intended such as 
might in future acquire a right by usage, 
as well as those which possessed it at the 
passing of the Act. In answer to this he 
must ohserve, first, that whether just or 
otherwise, the judgment had effect till re- 
moved by some superior court, and that 
in his opinion it was founded on a true 
exposition of the Act; but admitting, for 
mi eee sake, the contrary, stlll the diffi- 
culty, if not equally extensive, would be 
more perplexing; for it would then be- 
come a question, what exact period of 
time constitutes a legal usage within the 
meaning of the statute? Those marriages 
first solemnised in chapels built after pass- 
ing the Act, must indisputably be void ; 
and as to the subsequent ones, the 
strangest confusion in the world must 
arise, for of two couple married in the 
same church to day and to-morrow, the 
children of the one might hereafter be 
deemed bastards, and those of the other 
legitimate. 

One blot in this absurd Act of parlia- 
ment had already been hit ; but who could 
say how many more were still latent? 
Some there were, without dispute; for, 
on his own knowledge, he could mention 
one case of at least equal hardship with 
that now under review. The Act re- 
quired that the consent of parents or guar- 
dians should be actually obtained and ex- 
ressed; now, there was a noble family, 
in which, by this provision, a most dis- 
agreeable accident had lately almost hap- 
ened; and as the mischief had been 
iappily prevented, he might mention it 
with safety to the parties. A marriage 
was about to be solemnised, to which there 
was the fullest approbation of the families 
on both sides; but the consent of one 
erson, who by the law was entitled to 
ave a voice, by same oversight had not 
been expressly given, not that there was 
any reluctance, but that such a formality 
was not recollected to be essential; this 
omission went on till within half an hour 
of the wedding, and it was then acciden- 
tally thought of; now, had the ceremony 
actually taken place under such an overs 
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sight, it would have been illegal, and per- 
haps, in the second generation, the legiti- 
macy of the issue might have been ques- 
tioned. Though this was the only in- 
stance of the kind within his remembrance, 
it could not be doubted that a thousand 
similar ones existed, and that many cou- 
ples now living in security with full confi- 
dence that they had been legally married, 
might in fact stand in a most hazardous 
predicament, both with respect to their 
own reputation and the interest of their 
children. He hoped, therefore, that in 
case he could not succeed in procuring a 
repeal of the Marriage- Act, at least there 
might be another amendment, making the 
express previous dissent of parents peces- 
sary to disannul the contract, and sustain- 
ing all marriages which have been solem- 
nised with only their implied concurrence. 

There was also apother provision in the 
Act that required explanation, and if the 
noble'lord had not taken notice of it in 
his Bill, the omission should certainly be 
supplied ; for all persons, who had solem- 
nised marriages in any of these new cha- 
pels, were at present liable to transporta- 
tion. Under danger of that penalty stood 
at present a vast number of aa hee 
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interposition of Scotland. The people of 
Scotland rejected the provision of that 
law, and were barbarous and uncivilised 
enough to retain the old maxim, that a — 
woman could choose better for herself 
than either parent or guardian could 
choose for her. So that all the intention 


was lost with respect to the preventing 


women of high families and large fortunes 
from marrying without the consent of pa- 
rents; and there was nothing left but the 
tyranny, the oppression, the calamity, and 
the absurdity of the Act, in its restrain- 
ing the marriages only of the people, to 
whom a journey to Scotland might be too 
expensive or inconvenient. 

He confessed, he was under some em- 
barrassment concerning the line of con- 
duct which it would be now proper for 
him to pursue, for he did not wish to re- 
tard the present Bill, absolutely necessary 
as it was to the happiness of thousands, 
and yet he could not, contentedly, lose so 
favourable an opportunity of proposing a 
repeal of the Marriage-Act, to which his 
enmity had always been irreconcileable. 
Considering the late period of the session, _ 
he would not wish to trouble the House 
to no purpose, and therefore should be 


and some prelates in the upper House; ! glad to know how the noble lord, not now 
but as America would not receive them, '‘in his place (lord North) stood affected 
they must go to the Justitia hulk, which | to the proposition, for if that noble lord 
to be sure would be a terrible thing, and determitied to oppose it, he would despair 
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the mortification to see bishops in their | habit of disagreeing, on almost every sub- 
lawn sleeves, instead of preaching the ; ject, that the motion might fare the worse 
word, heaving ballast on the Thames. for coming from him. He did not know how 

If after the various inconveniences that | it was, but the Marriage-Act had retained 
this Act had been found to produce, and . its partizans longer than any other mea- 
the strong arguments that had been so ' sure or political tenet whatever, for among 
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to endure every mischief rather than suf- had been called its inveterate, hereditary 
fer that intolerable abuse of women, oe enemy, and he confessed he was, conse- 
were unquestionably best qualified to quently should an inveterate enemy pro- 
judge what husband would please,) the ' pose its repeal, its friends would probably 
being obliged to obtain the consent of pa- ! take alarm, and defend it with all their 
rents or guardians, instead of choosing | force; from this consideration he should 
for themselves, the absurdity of continu- | be happy to have the noble lord over the 
ing the Marriage-Act would plainly appear | way (earl Nugent) who had formerly op-. 
from its being wholly ineffectual. All; posed the Bull, or any other member, 


the end which the Bill was originally in- 
tended to answer was defeated; and he 


thanked God that it was so by the friendly 


make the motion, which he otherwise 
must himself trouble the House with. 
Earl Nugent perfectly coincided with 
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the hon. gentleman in his opinion of the 
Act alluded to, but declined moving its 
repeal at present, recommending rather 
to defer it till the noble lord Bahia 
should be present. He suggested a cu- 
rious case, not hitherto adverted to, 
against which the present Bill could not 
provide a remedy. Supposing, said he, a 
man who has been married illegally in 
these new-built churches, and whose wife 
is still livmg, should, pending this Act, 
marry another with due formalities, I 
should be glad to know how parliament 
eould then interfere to rescue the former 
wife from infamy, or retrieve in her case 
the consequences of that improvident 
Act? We should have no other possible 
resource but to adopt the scheme of Dr. 
Madan; and then, when one man met the 
indulgence of having two wives, perhaps 
‘ others would think themselves entitled to 
the same. 

The Bill was read a third time and 
passed. 


Debates on Mr. Fox’s Bill for the Re- 
peal of the Marriavze Act.] The House 
were then very loud in calling out to Mr. 
Fox to move. He sat for some time to 
see if any other gentleman would take the 
matter upon himself; but none rising, 

Mr. I’ox got up, and said, that since no 
other gentleman seemed inclined to take 
the matter out of his hands, which, how- 
ever, he was very sorry for, on the account 
which he had mentioned, he would now 
proceed himself; and notwithstanding the 
objection made on the ground of the noble 
lord’s absence, he would make his motion ; 
for considering the lateness of the season, 
no time was to be lost, and there would 
be opportunities enough for opposing the 
Bill in its different stages, when the noble 
Jord would be present. He then moved, 
«< That leave be given to bring in a Bill 
to amend the Act of the 26th of George 
@nd, intituled, « An Act for the better 
* preventing of Clandestine Marriages.’ ”’ 

Earl Nugent recommended deterring 
the motion, not only because the noble 
Jord was absent, but because notice should 


previously have been given of a motion of 


so much consequence. 

Mr. Fox observed, that he had intimat- 
ed an intention of offering something to 
the House relative to the Marriage Act; 
and as he shonld only get one step for- 
ward by the present motion, he thought 
that notice sufficient. 

Mr. Burrell begged the hon. gentleman 
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to declare, whether his motion was to 
amend or repeal the Act in question ; for 
though perhaps, the one might be neces-. 
sary, he should certainly oppose the other. 

Mr. Fox informed the hon. gentleman, 
that his motion stood to amend; but it 
was hts intention to repeal every part of 
the Act, except that which required a re- 
gister of the marriage. 

Leave was then given to bring in the 
Bill. On the 11th it was read a first time. 


June 15. On the order of the day for 
the second reading, 

Mr. Ambler opposed the Bill, consider- 
ing, as he did, the Marriage Act as highly 
advantageous and necessary to the well- 
being and good order of suciety. There 
were obstacles in the way of clandcstine 
marriages before the origin of this law; 
but they had proved ineffectual and nuga- 
tory. The obstacles were, that the cler- 
gyman who married a couple in a secret 
manner, without the publication of bans, 
was liable to the penalty of 100/. and in 
failure of payment, toimprisonment. This 
was amere bugbear. Obscure men set 
up and made a trade of marrying. It was 
idle to prosecute for the fine; they were 
not worth a six-pence; and as tu impri- 
sonment, they were already in that predi- 
cament; for those marriage-shops were all 
in the Fleet-prison, and the persons who 
made a profession of it, confined in that 
gaol. The evils arising from this practice 
were many. Those dark and secret mar- 
riages were attended with consequences 
of the most fatal kind, proofs of the mar- 
riage were wanting, by which its validity 
could be ascertained, and the legitimacy 
of the issue established. There were 
books of the marriages in the Fleet; but 
from the manner in which they were kept, 
from the erasures and insertions that were 
made, the courts of law in Westminster 
never would admit them as proofs of mar- 
riage. The Romans were of opinion, thatthe 
consent of parents was necessary until the 
couple should arrive at the age of 25. It 
was not, therefore, either a pew or a se- 
vere law, and it had not been felt in ita 
consequences as injurious or productive 
of events either to be dreaded or removed. 
Surcly, no gentleman would thiak of let- 
ting a boy at 14, ora girl at 12, which are 
the common Jaw ages, choose at a time 
when they had not vet come to the power 
of distinguishing meht from wrong. Wise 
men in all ayes had taken care of their 
progeny, and not left them to a chance so 
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precarious: but there was another motive 
which operated with him; he meant de- 
gency. He remembered, and he believed 
many other gentlemen remembered, when 
aigns were hung up through while streets, 
with ‘“ Marriages to be done here.” He 
said, it might be objected that marriage 
was one of the rights of nature. This be 
was aware of ; but were there not many 
other rights of nature which the legisla- 
ture thought proper to restrain? Property 
was a right of nature, yet there were many 
zestraints under which the laws curbed it. 
Upon the whole then, he could not see 
apy reason for altering 2 law, which he 
helieved had done much good, and which 
he could not feel to have doné harm. 

Sir George Youge attacked the argu- 
ments of the learned gentleman, and spoke 
of the Marriage Act as a very disgraceful 
and pernicioys Jaw. Surely, the learned 

ntleman must know that there was a 
aa in the twelve tables of Rome, by 
which, if a mao and woman cohabited to- 

for a twelvemonth without being 
absent from one another for three days 
and three nights together, it was a legal 
and yalid marriage ia every sense of the 
word. Ig Holland also, those wha were 
not of the established religion might be 
married by two justices, and this was very 
wisely and properly suffered, because that 
prudent people knew that population was 
the wealth of a country. The provisions 
of the Act were cruel as well as impolitic, 
and if ithad not been owing to the friendly 
and wise interposition of Scotland, the 
consequences would have been dreadful. 
A noble lord had brought in a Bill to re- 
medy some inconveniences that had been 
felt, but those were not all that were likely 
to ensue, and parliament would be under 
the necessity every now and then to bring 
ina Bill to remedy them. But the Mar. 
riage Act was not only impolitic, it was 
wicked ; for it destroyed that union which 
affection had begotten, and which the 
want of -some trifling ceremonial had le- 
gally made inyalid, in contradiction of that 
great commandment of the Almighty, 
which however unfashionable the book 
- from which he quoted might be, he would 
on this occasion use as an authority in 
point; he meant, ‘* Those whom God hath 
joined together, let po man put asunder.” 
-Yet in detiance of this, had our laws thought 
proper to set aside marriages, for want of 
something beneath the attention of a legis- 
lature, which regarded either the moral or 
political happiness of its subjects. 
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General Burgoyne contended for the 
propriety and necessity of repealing the 
Marriage Act. It was a law founded in | 
the weakness of avarice and pride; but he 
thanked God the absurdity of the Act had 
been the means of preventing the malig- 
nancy of its intention. e believed it: 
would be confessed that sir Dudley Ryder, 
who was the warm friend and advocate for 
this Bill in its origin, gave it as his opinion, 
in that House, that it was aimed chiefly at 
the higher order of the state, and that if it 
was possible to make a distinction between 
them and what was called the vulgar, he 
would Rave done it. This was the argu- . 
mept io the inetitution of this Bil, and 
perhaps so disgraceful dn idea never was 
started. Whet, would the House of Com- 
mons presume ¢o make a law in which the 
orders of life were to be divided, and the 
vulgar, that is to say the body of the peo-. 
ple, that body of which the House of 
Commons was, er ought to be the guar- 
dians, the representatives, and the mem- 
bers, to be particularly pointed out to 
suffer by the insolence and the avarice of 
aristacratical rules? The meaning of this 
doctrine went to this, that a monopoly 
should be established of the estates and 
fortunes of the great families in this coun- 
try, and that they should not mix in mar- 
riage with the lower orders of the people. 
This was a doctrine bostile to the pure 
principles of the constitution, and which 
ought to be scouted by every friend and 
lover of that mixed system which had 
been so long and so justly the envy and 
the admiration of Europe. Were not the 
members of that House in some sort the 
vulgar? they were the Commoas, not the 
quality of England; and he must add, 
however it might grate the ears of pride, 
that it was from the vulgar that this coun- 
try must, look for deliverance. For the 
sake of this abominable purpose this law 
was enacted ; obstacles were thrown in the 
way of matrimony; and the poorer part 
of the people in particular, were subjected 
to inconveniencies prejudicial to popula- 
tion, but friendly to debauchery. He 
said, that, in his opinion, if a hundred 
young noblemen should, previous to this 
law, have been married to their mother’s 
chambermaids, it would be a much less 
evil, in the eye of God and the constitu- 
tion, than if, through this law, one virtu- 
ous, poor, and affectionate couple had 
been prevented from marrying. It was a 
law which flew in the face of nature; and 
it had been successtully defeated by every 
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couple who had it in their power to pay 
‘for a post-chaise to go to Scotland; and 
therefore all the bad consequences, all the 
evils, and all the hardships, had been suf- 
fered by the poor. He called youth the 
‘season of generosity; and it had been 
‘constantly remarked, that the young men 
in that House had distinguished them- 
‘selves by their endeavours for the repeal 
_ of this law. When he looked round him, 

-and saw so many young men of fashion 
and influence, who had adorned this _par- 
Jiament in so particular a manner, by. a 
‘display of talents and of zeal unequalled 
‘in any former period: of our history, he 
doubted not but that now they would as- 
sert the becoming spirit, and shew that 
‘the head of age was not so wise as the 
heart of youth. This gallantry would in- 
‘spire them with sentiments more noble than 
chase which flowed from pride or avarice, 
and instigate them to stand forward on 
‘this occasion, as the advocates and pro- 
tectors of the fairest objects in the crea- 
tion, who were the chief sufferers by this 
inhuman Jaw. He had, for a second time, 
the honour of endeavouring to further this 
Bill ; but he did it now with a greater 
conviction in its favour than he had then ; 
for he had, since that period, the id gah 
nity of seeing a country unshackled with 
such fetters; he had beheld America, 
Briareus like, supported by the hands of 
matrimony. - They stood forth in her 
battles; and it was by the freedom, and 
the easy access to matrimony, that their 
ranks were filled, and that they had grown 
to so astonishing a power as to contend 
with Britain. He was of opinion with his 
hon. friend, that population was one of the 
great objeqs of every country, and that in 
distress and in difficulties, he that could 
boast of his subjects might apply to him- 
self the beautiful passage in Scripture: 
«¢ Like as an arrow in the hands of the 

iant, even so are young children. Happy 
ig the man that hath his quiver full of 
them; they shall not be ashamed when 
they speak with their enemies in the gate.” 
He concluded with paying a compliment 
to the abilities of Mr. Fox, in adverting 
to the expression, that he would not have 
had existence if the spirit of the Marriage 
Act had been some time previous to his 
birth. 

Mr. Courtenaysaid, that notwithstanding 
ajl that had been urged with such strength 
of reason and force of argument, against 
the Marriage Act, he was sti!l bold enough 
to stand up as an advocate for that Act, 
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which, in his opinion, had been go invidi- 
ously calumniated and misrepresented. 
He should therefore adduce some addi- 
tional arguments in support of the princi- 
en of that wise and judicious Act, which 

ad even escaped the sagacity and acumen 
of the hon. gentleman Oe Ambler) who 
had spoken so learnedly and ably on the 
subject. He would even venture to 
combat the decided opinion of a most 
respectable authority, the late judge 
Blackstone; and, with the permission of 
the House, would read a short extract 
from his Commentaries on the point. 
‘¢ Much may be, and much has been 
said, both for and against this innovation 
on our ancient Jaws and constitution. 
On the one hand, it prevents the clan- 
destine marriage of minors, which are often 
a terrible inconvenience to those private 
families wherein they happen. On the 
other hand, restraints upon marriages, 
especially among the lower class, are evi- 
dently detrimental to the public, by hinder- 
ing the increase of people; and to religion 
and morality, by encouraging licentious- 
ness and debauchery among the single of 
both sexes; and thereby destroying one 
end of society and government, which is 
concubitu prohibere vago. Andof this lastin- 
convenience the Roman laws were so sensi- 
ble, that at the same time that they forbad 
marriage without the consent of parents - 
and guardians, they were less rigorous 
upon that very account with regard to 
other restraints; for if a parent did not 
provide a husband for his daughter by the 
time she arrived at twenty-five, and she 
afterwards made a slip in her conduct, he 
was not allowed to disinherit her upon that 
account ; guia non sua culpa, sed parentum, 
td commisisse cognoscitur.” ‘The sentiments 
of this celebrated and learned judge, con- 
tinued Mr. Courtenay, are, it must be al- 
lowed, pretty clear and strong; yet he 
would bow to no authority, convinced that 
he stood on the ’vantage ground of reason 
and philosophy. What are we to under- 
stand, continued he, by the law of nature 2 
Is it not being governed by those instinc- 
tive passions and appetites implanted in us 
by nature? Is not this sacred law para- 
mount and superior to all other laws, which 
often derive their vicious origin from force 
and fraud, and produce those artificial 
bonds in society, by which natural liberty _ 
is restrained, and mankind (contrary to 
the benign and evident intention of Pro- 
vidence ) is rendered permanently misera- 
ble? Is not wedlock one of these artificial 
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bonds? And have not the framers of the 
Marriage Act, by throwing every possible 
obstacle in the way. of matrimony, wisely, 
humanely, and generously endeavoured to 
restore the law of nature, and to encourage 
that enchanting intimacy between the 
sexes, without the pernicious ceremony of 
marriage? But as some gentlemen were 
still sceptical, he would attempt to prove, 
beyond a possibility of doubt, that the 
framers of the Marriage Act were in- 
fluenced by the noblest patriotic motives ; 
and that Britain derived every blessing she 
enjoyed from their liberal and comprehen- 
sive way of thinking. In the first place, 
he was convinced, that by a monopoly of 
marriages among people of the chest 
raok aad fortune, the purity of blood would 
descend from generation to generation ; 
and their virtues and their wisdom, their 
talents and their integrity, as well as their 
titles and their estates, would be per- 
petuated in their families tn sacula s@cu- 
lorum. Who would doubt this fact on 
contemplating the present race of right 
honourables, whose blood had flowed down 
from father to son, in one clear, deep, and 
rai current of pure nobility, neither 
fouled nor contaminated by any sordid 
plebeian mixture. Did not we see how dis- 
tinguished these men were in arts, arms, and 
science? and to what could such great and 
shining qualities be ascribed, but to the vir- 
tue of their ancestors, which they certainly 
inherited by descent; and therefore ver 
pro rly took little pains to acquire nek 
rilliant qualitiesthemselves? On the same 
wise and laudable principle, the Arabians 
preserve the noble breed of their horses, 
(which never degenerate) and keep their 
genealogy with as much care as we register 
the illustrious lineage of our great families 
in the Herald’s-office ; and is it not absurd, 
and almost impious to suppose, that any 
part of the brute creation have any advan- 
tange over us in this respect ; and that the 
same philosophical system may not be 
equally extended to improve, sublime, and 
exalt the human species? Have not all 
the wise nations of antiquity adopted the 
same policy? Did not the Jews always 
confine the marriages to their own res- 
ective tribes; and one of their rabbis 
f who was a good physiognomist, ) asserts, 
that the features of the twelve sons of 
Jacob, and their mental qualities, discri- 
minate the twelve tribes of Israel to this 
day. Do not the Gentoos, another nation 
celebrated for their policy and antiquity, 
prohibit by severe penalties, inter-mar- 
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riages between their different casts? And 
might it not just at this time have a very - 
ood effect, and tend to conciliate the af- 
fectiand of that people, to have our Mar- 
riage Act sent,out to India? And no 
doubt some of our nabobs, out of gratitude 
for the fortunes they have so honourably 
acquired there, would readily be at the - 
expence of a translation : this would per- 
haps convince the Bramins, that the prin- 
ciples of some of our laws are congenial to 
their own, and attach them more firmly to | 
the British government. In the course of 
the debate, an hon. baronet had said, that 
by the law of the twelve tables, cohabita- 
tion for a twelvemonth, without being ab- 
sent three days together, became a legal 
marriage; it was very true; there was 
such a law in those days; but every body 
knew it was in the infancy of the state, 
when Rome was a barbarous republic, - 
when their senate had nothing else to con- . 
sider but wedlock and population, (syno- 
nymous terms among them) and cutting 
their neighbours throats. But when they 
became polished and refined by the ge- 
nial influence of the elegant arts, under 
the auspicious and mild sway of their. 
emperors, wedlock was no longer en- 
couraged ; the Chloes, the Lesbias, the 
beautiful courtezans, the reigning toasts of 
the day, were celebrated by every man of 
wit and fashion; and Horace, in his cups, 
gaily calls out, Quis devium scortum eliciet 
domo? The Roman senate, enlightened by 
Grecian learning and the study of philo- 
sophy (chiefly Epicurean ), considered ma- 
trimony as a state liable to much care, per- 
plexity, and endless disquiet, and there- — 
fore consulted the happiness and pros- 
perity of the spoons too mych to en- 
courage it. he same reason induced 
our legislature (who acted on similar pub- 
lic-spirited Roman principles) to prevent 
young inconsiderate people from taking 
this fatal, irretrievable step. Was it not 
the highest wisdom in them to check and 
counteract those innate impetuous pas- 
sions, that ferment in youthful breasts, 
which plunge them in love, and entangle 
them in wedlock? 
He begged the House would particu- 
larly consider a few beneficial efiects re- 
sulting from the law now in force, which 
would inevitably be lost by its repeal: in 
the first place, many a pair are now united 
in the sacred bands, without the least pas- 
sion for each other; they expect no hap- 
iness in marriage, and therefore cannot 
be disappointed. Their prudent parents, 
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or cool-blooded guardians, (from their 
own experience ) naw very well that a 
connubial attrition, which must necessa- 
rily take place, may light up the flame of 
love, as two sticks will take fire at last by 
continued friction. He requested the 
House would also recollect, that the pre- 
sent plan was also favourable to divorces, 
and surely these were highly beneficial to 
the public; for as the parties often mar- 
ried again, two marriages were produced 
out of one; as the cutting of a polypus 
in two, instead of destroying, multiplied 
the species. This he only urged as argu- 
mentum ad hominem. Mutual mdifference 
also naturally produced gallantry and in- 
tricue, and consequently that high polish 
and refinement of manners for which our 
neizhbours, the French, were so justly 
celebrated ; and which enabled them to 
give the ton to afl Europe; but, as it is 
universally allowed, that the british ge- 
nius leads to improve on whatever they 
invent, it is to be hoped we shall soon 
excel them even in this; and by the asto- 
nishing and rapid progress we have made 
in the graces within five and twenty years, 
that triumphant period is not very distant. 
He remarked, that reason was weak, 
and passion strong, in the youtlr of both 
sexes, from sixteen to twenty-one; this 
was the critical age of innocence and de- 
Jusion : 
“ When fair opinion gilds, with varying rays, 
* Those painted clouds which beautify our 
“ days.” 
‘Fhe ingenuous youth then views the 
charms of his mistress with all that ridicu- 
lous heart-felt Tove and affection incident 
to tolly and inexperience; she listens to 
his houeyed vows, and if the Marriage- 
Act did not terrify them fromthe crime, 
they would undoubtedly marry. But the 
impracticability effectually saves them; 
and what is the conecquence? She yields 
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to the bewitching suggestions of love and | 
nature; the young man grows wise, his | their undér clothes ; however, if the stamp- 
cyes are opened; he knows good from | act takes place under this restriction, and 
evil, sees things in their true light, and | the girl proves with child, they are, ipso 
thus improved and enlightened by his first | facto, married; but if nothing sabstantial 
essay in the philosophy of nature, he acts : is produced, it is supposed that nothing 
and thinks as a man, gets rid of all childish | passed but harmless play, and the couple 


prejudices, and frequently, for the remain- 
der of his life, prefers the sweet and tran- 
sient enjoyment of a mistress to the per- 
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all her roral bloom and bexuty, conies ap 


‘to town, and becomes 4 valuable arcquisi- 


tion to the public; and, by a hiberat dts- 
tribution of her charms, she, ifi fer turrf, 
prevents our giddy unthinking youth from 
ruining themselves, and bringing disgrace 
on their families, by marrying premature- 
ly. Inall civilized nations, this class of 
females has been protected, and no insti- 
tution, ancient or modern, has ratsed sd- 
many recruits in this way as the Marriage- 
Act. In the virtuous times of our ances- 
tors, a particular district was appropriated 
for the residence of these liberal females ; 
and as the clergy then claimed an exchui- 
sive right on all nice and delicate points, 
in which conscience and pleasure were 
concerned, the care, patronage, and pro- 
tection of these females were committed 
to the archbishop of Canterbury. The 
Marriage-Act, he said, produced numbers 
of illegitimate children; fi:as nubltus, by 
the common law, was the definition. 
Bastards were the children of thé putbie ; 
forthe public may justly cldiny thé ehik 
dren of nobody. They weré d hardy 
race, unspoiled by thé mistaken tender- 
ness of parents, bred up under the parish- 
officers with all the rigour of Spartan dis- 
ciplme, and were great and nevet-faling’ 
resources to supply ow fleets and armies: 

An hon. gentleman had held out to the 
House the policy of America; which (un- 
blest by a marriage-act) gave every én- 
couragement to wedlock and population. 
Fle talked of the golden dge of America; 
that was long passed, arid, as: it was now 
the iron ave there, he Hioped wé should not 
pay muclf attention to her police of insti- 
tutions. The hon. gentleman might as well) 
recommend another custom oe uncom- 
mon in America) the custom of the lads and 
lasses bundling. ‘The ceremony, he heard, 
was this, the young man and woman sletp 
together, but preserve the strictest bounds 
of decency and decorum by not taking: off 


return to their former state of indepen- 
dence. 


He then adverted to the situation of 


petual and embittcred possession of a wife; ' Ireland, where poverty and population 


the spell is broken; he forsakes his once 
belcved mistress; and if a child is born, 
it is committed to the tender and fostering 
care of the parish; and the mother, with 


went hand in hand; because there were 
priests in that country who would ma 

a couple for a shilling and a bottle of 
whisky; and every cabin was crowded with 
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five or six ehildren: those who had not 
been in Ireland could have no idea of such 
a scéne; but he had often seen half a 
dozen infants almost naked, sporting on a 
dunghill before the cabin-door, and their 
white and shining skins put him in mind 
of blanched almonds stuck in an orange 
pudding. He next called the northern 
members to vote agamst the present Bill, 
as a repeal of the Moarriage-Act would 
prevent many jaunts to Scotland ; by which 
the duties on post-horscs would be dimi- 
nished, and the revenue, of course, suffer. 
Besides, many people would lose the plea- 
sure of seeing that celebrated country, 
which but for matrimonial business they 
would never visit. 

One more objection he would obviate, 
and then conclude: it had been triumph- 
antly urged, that by the strict Ictter of the 
Marriage-Bill, a number of the clergy, 
and even some bishops, were liable to 
transportation; or, instead of that, micht 
be sent to the Justitia at Woolwich. But 
he begged the House would seriously con- 
srde¥ whether (supposing this actually to 
take place’) nmny beneficial effects might 
rot réesek from it. The convicts would 
be reformed by the morality, piety, and 
sobriety of therr godly conversation, and 
many souls would be saved. There would 
b¢é no farther nécessity for paying a chap- 
lair (a great and unnecessary cxpence, 
whiclt some gentlemen had complained of 
ih the beginning of the session), and the 
roble lord m the blue ribbon could then 
have no apology for still insulting and bur- 
thening the public with this national griev- 
ance, and increasing the civil-list estab- 
lishment. He submitted to the House 
whether Ne had not, on the sound princi- 
ples of teason and philosophy, demon- 
strated the wisdom, policy, and utility of 
the Marriage-Act; that it was consonant 
to the law of nature, and the uniform 
practice of every civilized and enlightencd 
nation, ancient and modern; consonant fo 
the genuine principles of our free ¢onsti- 
tution; equally tending to promote pubtic 
and private happimess, to increase the re- 
venue, prevent additional faxes, and di- 
Minislr the poor’s rates, which must still’ 
ris¢é, (enormous and oppressive as they 
were at present) by beggary, population, 
and wedlock. manly, strenuous, and 
éffectual opposition to the present Bill, 
could also prevent those calamities which 
must ensue by a repeal of the Marriage- 
Act. He therefore hoped every friend to 
his country would defend and support it. 

* 
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-Mr. Yorke defended the principles dv 
which the Marriage Act was ortginalty 
brought in, and the part which the ear) of 
Hardwicke took in it. In his opinion is 
was founded in wise and neceéssary policy. 
As to the harangue which the last hon. 
gentleman had made, it would have been 
fit for the school of eloquence, but was 
certainly indecent in that House. 

Mr. Jof7ffe, motwithetanding the severe 
satire that had been made upon the Marriage 
Act, said, that he was yet @ friend to it, and 
would oppose its repeal. No real griev- 
ances had arisen trom it: whoever was 
able to pay for a postchaise could go to 
Scotland. It never was complained of 
till the late occasion in the court of King’s 
Bench, and in that case a noble lord 
had provided # remedy. It was not at all 
a clear point that it had produced any in- 
convenient cowsequences; none had ever. 
come to his knowledge. He described, in 
a lively manner, the affiction arising to 
families of distinetton from the imprudent 
marriages of their cmidrem. An hon. gen- 
tleman whom he had if his eye, who was 
a distinguished foe to the Marriage Act, 
(Mr. Fox) did not know a parent’s heart ; 
but he hoped he would know it one day, 
for he trusted he had not made any reso- 
lution against entering into the state of 
matrimony. He hoped he would have a 
son who would transmit the abilities and’ 
virtues of his father and grandfather to a 
late posterity ; and who would be the dar- : 
ling of his futher, as he was of lord Hol- 
land, whose affection for Charles, who 
was his favourite son, was unbounded, and 
who always spoke of him with rapture ; 
but whether Mr. Fox should ever marry 
or not, he knew that his generous heart 
embraced with tenderness all his relations. 
Could he thirik, without horror, of the 
present young ford Holland tarnishing the 
honour of his house by d marriage with 
a common strumpct? Yet to so great a 
misfortune was every youth exposed, if at 
évery Curn, in every place, a priest was td’ 
be found, who would perform the ccre- 
mony of marriage, and that marriage be 
valid. The law did not infringe the na- 
tural liberty of mankind in marriage, but 
obliged them to take time to think before 
they ventured on the most important step 
in their life, a step on which their happi- 
ness or their miséry so much depended: 
He said that many young persons were 
sent over to this country for their educa- 
tion, both from the East and West Indies, 
who might fall a prey to necessitous and 
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designing vagabonds. It was an easy 
matter to corrupt the fidelity of a school- 
mistress; who, after giving the suitor fre- 
quent opportunities of being with the 
young lady, says, ‘‘ why really, miss, he 
is a very agreeable man, you could not do 
better than marry him ;” and the thing is 
done at once: the young lady, stripped 
of her fortune, is abandoned by her rob- 
ber, and left to disgrace and want. He 
said, that the difficulties which had arisen 
under the Marriage Act, were from the 
mis-explanation of that Act, and not from 
any error in it; the Act had borne the 
test of years, without any amendment or 
prop for that purpose, one only ex- 
cepted, made by his noble friend, and this 
gave it, he believed, a sanction in the opi- 
_ nion of the House. In short, it was a 
most salutary and necessary law, and he 
should never give his vote for its repeal. 
Mr. Fox then rose and made his cele- 
brated speech in favour of his motion. 
The hon. gentleman began with an obser- 
vation on the ironical arguments that had 
been urged by Mr. Courtenay against the 
Marriage Act. They were not perhaps 
such as he should have chosen to have 
urged in that House, had he possessed the 
talents that were necessary for the task. 
They were, however, such as would shew 
the House the absurdity of the Act, and 
the necessity of eoealing it. The de- 
fence that had been set up in favour of 
the Marriage Act, was not what could 
possibly incline the House to support it. 
The hon. gentleman who had spoken last, 
had Sic that the Act had not produced 
the effects to which it was said to be. calcu- 
lated to give rise: no complaints had been 
made ; no inconvenience had been suffer- 
ed until the late instance in the court of 
King’s-bench, and for this ill consequence, 
a noble lord had provided a remedy. Was 
this an argument for the continuance of 
the law? What! because it had been nu- 
gatory ; because through the happy absur- 
dity of its intention, it had failed of pro- 
ducing the consequences for which it was 
designed, it was to be suffered to continue 
a disgrace to the statute book! If it had 
taken effect, the honourable gentleman 
would then, according to his mode of rea- 
soning, have had no objection to its re- 
peal; but because it had done no harm, 
because it had been ineffectual, because it 
had been nugatory, it was to be considered 
as beneficial, or at least asharmless. The 
hon. gentleman placed this in various 
points of view; and contended that this, 
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which was the only intelligible argument 

that had been adduced in favour of the 

Bill, ought to instigate the House to a re- 

eal of it ; for it was an acknowledgment of 
its danger, of its impropriety, of its bane- 

ful and pernicious tendency, and all that. 
it meant to infer was, that its weakness 

was greater than its wickedness; that it 

had not power equal to its will; and that 

having been conceived in folly, it had 
ended in disappointment. Why should a 

statute stand upon the books, whose only 

defence and whose only merit could be 

found in its inefficacy? It wasa ridiculous 

and a disgraceful predicament, to which 

gentlemen were reduced in support of a 

doctrine that was contrary to the laws of 
nature and reason. - 

He had seen three attempts made to re- 
eal this law, one of them he had made 
imself, and one of them had passed that 
House to meet its overthrow in another 
place; and on all these occasions he had 
never heard one good, one sound argu- 
ment in favour of the Bill. Neither on 
these occasions, nor on the first introduc- 
tion of the Bill into the House, agreeable 
to the best of his information, had there 
ever been an argument advanced in its 
favour, which ought to have weighed with 
the legislature for its passing. He be- 
lieved, as it had been suggested by his hon. 
friend, that sir Dudley Ryder, the then 
Attorney General, did express a wish that 
he had it in his power to separate the high 
from the vulgar, and prevent their inter- 
marriage and mixture.* Good Heaven! 
could any thing be more disgraceful or 
more contrary to the spirit and excellence 
of our constitution! It was a ground to 
which the present friends and supporters 
of this Bill were ashamed to resort. They 
flew to other refuge, and contented them- 
selyes with inapplicable arguments drawn 
from examples of countries in which there 
was no analogy to our own, and from 
which no fair and just conclusion could be 
drawn. But notwithstanding their new 
arguments the fact and the truth was, that 


| the original intention and purpose of the 


| 


Act was, as sir Dudley Ryder had con- 
fessed, to separate persons of high rank 
and fortune from the mass of the people ; 
and with this infamous design, an Act had 


been made which only affected the lower 


orders of life; for all its consequences 
had been defeated in those circles where 


* For the Dehates on the Clandestine Man 
riage Bill, in May 1753, see Vol. 15, p. 1. 
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it was chiefly intended to take effect. 
‘Whoever could pay the expence of a 


a senate to Scotland, laughed at and de-. 
e 


dthe Bill. It was only against those 
who could not affurd that expence that it 
had operated as a grievance. The learn- 
ed gentleman who had begun the opposi- 
tion to his motion, had gone into a train 
of reasoning which to him was inexplica- 
ble. He had confounded the laws of man 
with the rights of nature, and had consi- 
dered property as a natural right. It 
was by no means so. It was an ar- 
tificial right, the creation of human 
means, perfectly adventitious, and by no 
means connected with the dignity, the 
rank, or the happiness of nature. Mar- 


riage was, on the contrary, a natural right. . 


He had asserted this on the occasion of 
his introducing this matter to the House 
before, and had been contradicted and 
laughed at for the assertion, but he still 
maintained, that marriage was a right of 
nature, to which every creature was in 
common entitled by the wise laws and dis- 
nsations of Providence. This assertion 

e explained and proved, by saying, that 
the intercourse of the sexes was a natural 
right, a right sat Sea he by the laws of 
the country, and of which they could not 
be deprived by human institutions, That 
intercourse was limited by the laws of this, 
and of every other civilized and Christian 

country, to a state of wedlock. 

This, then, being the only legal condi- 
tion on which the natural right of inter- 
course could be exercised, he was entitled 
to say, and after this explanation he trusted 
he should not be contradicted, that mar- 
riage was a natural right. What, then, 
could the legislature of this, or of any 
country, conceive in their insolence or in 
their folly, that they had it in their power 
to reverse the decree of God,.to alter the 
system of Providence, and to destroy, by 
a human law, a natural right! For this 
reason he had always conceived, that this 
act was one to which the legislature were 
not competent from their authority, and 
much less from their capacity. He did 
not conceive that parliament had it in 
their power to destroy or to abridge one 
single right of nature; such was the right 
of matriage ; such was the right of human 
liberty, for which our constitution had so 
amply provided. But if they had pre- 
sumed, at any moment of pride or avarice, 
to do that for which they were not consti- 
‘tuted, the other obstacle had intervened, 


and defeated the intention as well as the 
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end. This was the-obstacle of their inc#- 
pacity. It had been visible in other in- 
stances: it had operated to the advantage. 
of mankind in this. For though the Mar- 
riage Act had been framed with all the 
ingenuity and all the caution of human 
skill; though there was no error or defect 
in any of its provisions, yet it had failed of 
producing the desired end. Why? For 
the same reason that all ‘such bills, how- 
ever subtle, must fail, in which the cunning 
of man dares to set himself up in opposi- 
tion to infinite wisdom, and to the eternal 
laws of God. 7 

But it was said, “ this Act does not de- 
stroy the right of marriage, pete: it to 
be a natural right, it only suspends the 
enjoyment of that right for a time: after 
the age of twenty-one the party is at 
liberty to enjoy that right, for then he or 
she is arrived at the age of judgment and 
of discretion.” The futility of this argu- 
ment was evident from the recital of it. 
Was there any such limitation in the laws 
of nature? Did she point out any period 
when the human mind might without fear 
be left to follow its own dictates in the en- 
joyment of this great right and purpose of 
their being? After having matured the 
creature for the enjoyment of the right, 
did she restrain him for a time from that 
enjoyment? No; on the contrary, nature 
pointed out the tyranny of the restriction 
by the general operation of her system. 
The age at which the sexes were mar- 
riageable was several years sooner than 
the age of twenty-one, and for several 
years, therefore, they were deprived of 
the enjoyment of this natural right. They 
were deprived of the exercise of it in that 
season of life most favourable to all the 
noble and generous inducements of the 
mind, when with the warm incentives of © 
love and affection the sexes met without 
those low and sordid views which interest - 
pointed out, and which age and avarice ‘ 
confirmed. The season of youth was the 
season of passion, when the heart possessed 
all its feeling and sensibility, untainted by 
the mercenary considerations which after- 
wards our commerce with, and knowledge 
of, the world were likely to inspire. This, 
then, was the season when connections 
were likely to be formed between the 
sexes, which having their origin in mutual 
passion, were calculated to confer perma- 
nent felicity. It was passion and not rea- 
son that was the best capable of providing 
for our happiness in wedlock. 

If we were in every great occurrence 
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of our lives, and particularly in this, to 
wait for the slow decisions of reason and 
discretion, what must be the consequence ? 
Solitary singlehood and general depopu- 
lation! For if men, in a cold and sober 
mood, were to sit down to calculate all 
the probable advantages and disadvantages 
of wedlock, the disgusts and anxieties, and 
all the tribe of contingencies to which the 
weakness and vices of the heart so often 
ave birth, how few, how comparatively 
Sew, of the human race would venture on 
the state; for in such a calculation, what 
were the considerations that would have 
weight? Similarity of age, gentleness of 
disposition, and above all, union of hearts? 
No; these would be secondary considera- 
tions, and the primary would be fortune, 
birth, connections, and splendour. These 
were the motives that actuated parents and 
guardians in their negociations for their 
children and wards, and these were the 
causes of all the multiplied varieties of con- 
mubial misery. It was to him a plain, 
simple, and positive maxim, that no person, 
not even a parent, with all the love and 
tenderness which he might be supposed to 
possess, and much less a guardian without 
those ties, could possibly judge so well for 
ason, a daughter, or a ward, as the per- 
gon themselves. We were always the best 
judges of what was most agreeable to our 
pwn dispositions, our own wants, and our 
own desires in life. In that generous sea- 
son, which was prohibited by law, the 
young parties were more likely to judge 
well for themselves than their parents or 
their guardians. The one would decide 
from passion, the other would argue from 
prudence ; and in this respect it was, that, 
as his hon. friend had with truth and beauty 
expressed it, -‘‘ the heart of youth was 
wiser than the head of age.” | 
Philosophers might argue as they pleased 
for the preyalence of reason, it was how- 
ever a fact, which neither moralists nor 
philosophers could deny, that nature had 
planted passion in the heart of man for 
the wisest purposes, both of religion and 
of life; and it was finely calculated in 
many cases, to suiydue and overthrow rea- 
son ; to rise superior to its slow authority, 
and to urge the mind to enterprizes, in 
which there was at once both danger and 
delight. Deau Swift had a maxi, in the 
truth of which he agreed as thoroughly as 
he ever did in any sentiment or axiom 
whatever. It was, “ that there were two 
passions in the human heart superior to the 
government and controul of reason, pnd 
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which were planted there by a particular 
Providence, for the preservation of the 
species; these were, the love of life, and 
the love of the sexes.” The first was of 
manifest advantage, for were it not for 
this principle, wrapped round our hearts, 
and made part of our being, could we, in 
moments of agony and despair, resist the 
influence of reason, and her forcible per- 
suasions to annihilation? This love of life 
made us bear up against the torrent of 
disaster, and all the evils with which we 
were doomed to struggle in this world. 
The love of the sexes had equal operation 
on our conduct. It rose superior to all 
the chilling dictates of prudence, and made 
us hazard that, which, if we were to con- 
sult conveniency, safety, and advantage, 
perhaps we ought with caution to avoid. 
Thicse principles, then, were wisely planted 
in our bosoms for the preservation and the 
happiness of the species; and no human 
law could possibly destroy or even dimi- 
nish them, 

But it was said— What! shall the indie- 
cretion of an hour, of a moment, of a rash 
moment of deluded passion, be the means 
of fixing permanent misery on an unhappy 
youth, or an unfortunate female, by an 
unadvised marriage? To this he should 
answer in few words, aad in very express 
terms, that such was the provision of na- 
ture, that when persons entered into the 
state of wedlock they were doomed to 
suffer its hardships or to enjoy its plea- 
sures. It was a consequence which the 
legislature of this country could not by its 
authority prevent. As well might they 
attenipt by power or by art to overcome 
all the other dispensations of nature. As 
well might they say, that it was a melan- 
choly consideration that a female, in con- 
sequence of one false step, of one iudis- 
cretion, should incur penalties of an ex- 
cruciating and a permanent kind ; that she. 
should be forccd to bear about a tedious 
burthen for nine months, and be subject to 
all the confinement and pains of pregnaney. 
True: but it was a law of nature which 
neither the talents nor the power of man 
were able to subdue, and which it would 
be wickedness and presumption to attempt. 
This was exactly the case in the present 
instance. ‘Lhe sufferings and enjoyments 
were the lot of man, and were not to be 
assumed as a reason for impolitic, unjust, 
and cruel prohibitions. 

Besides, on the principles of Whiggism, 
the Marriage Act was unjustifiable, and 
inconsistent with the spisit of our consti- 
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tution. The spirit of Whiggism held and 
declared it as a doctrine of British privi- 
lege, that no subject should be forced to 
obey a Jaw to which he did not give his 
consent by himself or his representative. 
This law however, in contradiction to this 
avowed principle of liberty, erected an ar- 
bitrary authority in the parent and the 
uardian over the child and the ward. 
e knew that many virtuous men who 
loved and maintained the principles of 
Whiggism, from their mistaken zeal for 
this Act, refused their assent to this argu- 
ment; and said, “that surely an authio- 
rity might be securely vested in the pa- 
rent or the guardian, as they must be 
conceived to be more capable, from supe- 
rior Feason and intelligence, of judging in 
this important point for the happiness of 
those intrusted to their love and care.”’ 
This was an argument which would cer- 
tainly apply with as much justice and 
weight to despotism as to parental autho- 
rity. It was the argument constantly 
made use of by tyrants to justify their 
power. “ Why do you attempt to deny 
me power and despotic sway?” says the 
king of France, or any other unlimited 
monarch, “ assuredly I will exercise it 
for your benefit. What! shall ploughmen 
be left to deliberate and decide on what 
is best for them? Shall labourers—shall 
mechanics—shall the lowest and most ig- 
norant of the people be permitted to judge 
of government? No, they know not what 
is good for them; place despotic autho- 
rity in my hands; you may place it with 
confidence, as it will be exercised with 
moderation, and you may also be assured, 
that it will be held and employed only for 
your good.” This was always the delu- 
sive and the weak plea for despotism. 
And what was the answer of those who 
_ Stood up for the elevation of the species 
on the basis of just government and com- 
mon liberty? ‘‘ No, every man, even the 
lowest and the most ignorant labourer 
and mechanic, knows best what is good 
for him to enjoy, and what is painful for 
him to suffer. No man can contrive his 
iness and his comfort so well as him- 
self, and therefore he will submit to no 
law m which he has not a voice, either 
by himself or by his representative.’ This 
was the true doctrine of Whiggism, and 
it applied as fully and effectually in this 
case, as it did in that of civil government. 
But it was immediately said, ‘¢ What! 
would you pernut a boy of 14, and a girl 
ef 12 years of age to judge for themeelves ? 
(VOL. XXII. ] 
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Would you suffer them ta yield to the 
hasty emotions of desire, and marry with . 
out the consent of their parents?” In all 

this stile and train of reasoning, there was 

the most palpable deception. Peoplé 

argued on this ground, as if there was no 
interval or intermediate space between the 

age of 14, and that of 21. By this they 
endeavoured to divert the mind from the 

true consideration of the question. If 
parliament io their wisdom thought it fit 
that there should be a limitation, let them, 

in the settling of that restriction, consult 
the decorum of nature, and take her ex- 

ample for their guide. Let them from 

observation and experience affix to the 

right of marriage the period which the 

general mother of mankind points out for 
its enjoyment, and not suspend it for 

seven or eight of the most valuable years 

in the life of man. He had framed his 

Bill indeed, without any limitation in this 

respect ; because, being forced himself to 

undertake the task, he was under the ne- 

cessity of framing it agreeably to his own 

inclinations. and sentiments on the sub- 

ject; but though he thought that there 

should be no restriction whatever as to 

the time of marriage, he was not so bigoted 

to his opinion on this part as to resist the 

sense of the House, and would be ready 

to hear the opinions of gentlemen on this 

topic. 

But there was another argument against 

this restriction, which, in his opinion, was 

of a very strong nature, and with which 

he could not by any means reconcile the 

conduct of the legislature in passing the 

Marriage Act. The established religion 
of the land, the religion which they all 

respected and professed, that of Protes- 

tantism, did not admit of cclibacy in any 

degree. It denied marriage to no human 

being, but considered it as a divine insti« 

tution for the wisest purposes, which ought 

to be encouraged, nor retarded by the 

laws of society. Could the legislature 

then, agreeably to the solemn constitu 

tion under which they had their autho- 

rity, Consistent with the oaths which they 

had taken, and with every obligation, 

moral and political, could they presume 

to alter or to innovate the religion of the 

kingdom? Could they graft the inconve- 

nient branches of Popery on the trunk of 
Protestantism? No. ‘The religion of the 

land in all its parts was sacred, and they 

had it not in their power to deprive their 

fellow subjects of one right enjoyed under 

the dispensations of that religion. What 
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did the Marriage Act do? It established 
celibacy for a considerable part, and that 
too, as he had said, the most valuable 
part of the life of man, unless he should 
submit to the authority inconsistent with 
human freedom and with British rights. 
Celibacy even for atime, when enjoined 
by arbitrary mandate, was contrary to our 
religion; the wise and the pure policy of 
which was to invite the species to matri- 
mony, as the most expedient and the hap- 
piest means of intercourse in society and 
of population on the earth. It wisely 
foresaw that no human institutes could 
possibly counteract the great purposes of 
ature, and seeing that the love of the 
sexes would promote their intercourse, it 
‘wisely and properly appointed the cere- 
mony of marriage, and it confined it to 
no description of persons, but extended it 
freely and fully to all. It was his sincere 
opinion, that the population which took 

lace in the world without marriage was 
Inconvenient to a country, and never an- 
swered the purposcs of general increase. 
The reasons were obvious to every com- 
mon observer; and, in astile of the de- 
acriptive, which we are not able to imi- 
tate nor to report, he drew, and exhibited 
a couple in a state. of connubial industry 
and felicity, and again the same couple in 
a state of illicit debauchery and misery. 
The comparison had all the beauties of 
truth and all the energies of eloquence. 

In that generous season, said he, which 
this Marriage Act labours and intends to 
blast, a young man, a farmer, or an arti- 
san, becomes enamoured of a female, pos- 
sessing, like himself, all the honest and 
warm affections of the heart. They have 
youth, they have virtue, they have ten- 
derness, they have love—but they have 
not fortune. Prudence, with her cold 
train of associates, points out a variety of 
obstacles to their union, but passion sur- 
mounts them all, and the couple are 
wedded. What are the consequences? 
happy to themselves and favourable to 
their country. Their love is the sweetener 
of domestic life. Their prospect of a 
rising family becomes an incentive to In- 
dustry. Their natural cares and their 
toils are softened by the extacy of afford- 
ing protection and nourishment to their 
children. The husband feels the intice- 
ment in so powerful a degree, that he sees 
and knows the benefit of his application. 
Every hour that he works brings new ac- 
commodations to his young family. By 
labouring this day, he supplies one want, 
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by labouring another, he imparts one 
conveniency or one comfort; and thus, 
from day to day, and week to week, he is 
roused into activity by the most endearing 
of all human motives. The wife again, 
instigated by the same desires, makes ‘his 
house comfortable, and his hours of re- 
pose happy. She employs what he earns 
with economy, and while he is providing 
food and raiment for his children, she is 
busied in the maternal cultivation of their 
minds, or the laudable exertion of their 
young hands in useful labour. Thus while 
they secure to themselves the most sober 
and tranquil felicity, they become by their 
marriage, amiable, active, and virtuous 
members of society. « 

View the same couple in another light. 
Bound together in heart by the most ar- 
dent desires, and incited by their passion 
to marry without having any great pros- 
pect before them, their parents intervene, 
they are not arrived at the age of 21;_ 
under'the authority of the Marriage Act, 
their parents prevent their marriage.. 
They restrain them from committing, 
agreeably to this law, the crime of matri- 
mony. without their consent: 


“ Scd metuere patres quod non potuisse 
vetari.” 


They may restrain-‘them from marriage, 
but they have it not in their power to pre- 
vent their intercourse. The couple, re- 
strained in their desire of marriage, with 
a transition as natural as it is easy, give 
way to their inclinations, and a connection 
ensues, In which there is more of indiscre- 
tion than of guilt. What are the conse- 
quences? Enjoyment satiates the mam 
and ruins the woman; she becomes preg- 
nant; he, prosecuted by the parish for 
the maintenance of the child, is initiated 
in a course of unsettled pursuits and of li- 
centious gratifications. Having no incite- 
ment to industry, he loses the disposition, 
and he either flies the place of his resi- 
dence, to avoid the expence of the child, 
or he remains the corrupter and disgrace 
of his neighbourhood. The unhappy fe- 
male, aiter suffering all the contemptuous 
reproach of relations and all the exulting 
censure of female acquaintances, is turned 
out of doors, and doomed to struggle with 
all the ills and difficulties of a strange and 
a severe world. The miserable wanderer 
comes to London, and here, after waiting, 
perhaps, in vain, to procure some hospita- 
ble service, m which she might be able to 
retrieve or conceal her misfortune, she is 
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forced, much oftener by necessity than 
inclination, to join that unfortunate de- 
scription of women, who seek a precarious 
subsistence in the gratification of louse de- 
sire. _Good God! what are the miseries 
that she is not to undergo! what are the 
evils that do hot result to society! but 
above all, what must be the consolation of 
that legislature, who, from pride and ava- 
rice, are mean enough to inflict such mis- 
fortunes on their country ! 

The hon. gentleman said, that these 
observations went chiefly to that part of 
the Act, which prohibited persons from 
marrying before the age of 21, without 
the consent of parents or guardians. He 
had very determined objections to this 
clause; but it was not the part to which 
he principally objected. The nullity was 
the abominable part of the Bill, to which 
he could never by any means be recon- 
ciled. Ina variety of the most forcible 
arguments he shewed the fatal conse- 
quences that must result from this provi- 
sion. The inconveniences and calainities 
that must be felt by families, in the loss 
of reputation and of fortune, he had 
pointed out on a former day. He had 
shewn, that, under the profligate cruelty 
of this law, the unhappy children of mar- 
riages not solemnised agreeably to all the 
restrictions of this law, might be disturbed 
in their succession, and bastardised by a 
decision of the courts of Westminster, 
years, or perhaps generations, after the 
time. In the law of inheritance, a pre- 
scriptive possession for 60 yeurs quieted 
all other claims; but here there was no 
prescription, and consequently there 
would and could be no security. After a 
family had been in the unmolested posses- 
sion of an estate for 500 years, (and at 
some time the Act will have lasted 30 
long) a flaw may be traced in the cere- 
mony of an ancient marrige, and, though 
generations have intervened, the posses- 
sors may be driven from the estates. This 
was an evil of the most serious magnitude, 
against which the legislature could not 
too carefully provide. Even those great 
families of the aristocracy, who were in- 
duced from pride and avarice to make 
and support this Act, might one day be 
brought to feel the danger of counteract- 
ing the dispensations of nature, by suffer- 
ing the consequences. . 

_ The greatest argument that had ever 
been advanced in favour of this nullity 


was, that indifferent young men and wo- |. 


men should not be doomed to suffer, to 
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the end of their lives, the consequences of 
one hasty act of passion. ‘Then, examin- 
ing the law on this ground, what did it 
do? It provided relief for the conse- 
quences of one passion of the most amia- 
ble nature, the passion of love ;' but it re- 
moved the possibility of conquering the 
effects, or of atoning for the rashness of 
other passions, the base passions of pride, 
anger, and avarice. A young couple, not 
yet arrived at the age of 21, induced by 
the strong, virtuous, and generous passion 
of love, marry without the consent of their 
parents. The parents, who have other 
ideas of happiness than those which are 
centered in love, are inflamed with mean 
and mercenary resentment, and in the 
violence of this bad passion, they procure 
the marriage to be declared null and void. 
The young couple, happy in themselves, 
overlook the disappointment of fortune, 
and amidst a beautiful progeny, doomed 
though they are to the shame and the 
penury of bastardy, experience all the de- 
lights which a marriage of the hcart is 
calculated to bestow. But what is the 
fate of the miserable misguided parents ? 
Their resentment having given way. to 
time, their passions of pride, avarice, and 
anger, having softened into parental ten- 
derness and forgiving contrition; seeing 
their children happy, and surrounded by 
a numerous offspring, they relent, and are 
anxious to undo what they have done, 
but in vain ; in one rash, violent fit of nas- 
sion, they have made the marriage null 
and void, and bastardised the issue, and 
now no human power can make them 
otherwise. They may repent, but they 
cannot atone for their guilt. They may 
die with the miserable reflection, that by 
their unfeeling conduct their children’s 
children will be deprived of their just 
rights, but.they cannot live to prevent it, 
or to make them amends. Such, then, 
has been the wise foresight and. the gene- 
rous guardianship of parliament: they. 
have provided a remedy for the indiscreet 
exercise of an amiable passion, but they 
have taken care to prevent the nosy 
of remedying or of atoning for the ras 
and unjust violence of a bad passion. 
The errors of the son are to be suffered 
for a day; the guilt of the parent is to en- 
dure for ever. 

The hon. gentleman dwelt with great 
energy on several of the calamities to be 
suffered by this provision of rendering the 
marriage null and void, and said that there 
was no alleviation of the consequences to 
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be procured, nor any remedy, as the Act 
now stood. He particularly adverted 
again to the argument urged by Mr. Am- 
bler, that pyoperty was a natural right, 
and ought to be considered in settling an 
upion between the sexes. He abhorred 
the idea of making property a considera- 
tion in wedlock, and of assuming artificial 
distinctions in this respect as an obstacle 
and objection to union. He mentioned 
the recent case of a right honourable 
couple which had come before the Lord 
Chancellor, (he meant the case of lord 
William Gordon and the hon. Miss Ir- 
win); when that decision was made, he 
contessed he was at first tempted, not- 
withstanding the reverence which he had 
for his eminent abilities and integrity, to 
blame him for the doctrine which he held, 
but he was taught to consider the deci- 
sion which he made, as the result of the 
Act. He was not the guardian of the 
lady ; there was only vested in him, by 
means of this Act, a sort of guardianship 
with respect to the property of the lady. 
The example served, however, to con- 
vince him of the extreme absurdity of 
such a mode of deciding on the propriety 
and impropriety of an union. That a 
person, whose habits and employment in 
life, chiefly confined as they were to Chan- 
cery suits, should be appointed as the 
arbiter of matrimony, and that men and 
women should be brought before him, 
that it might be argued and debated whe- 
ther 900/. a year was a proper match for 
3500/. a year; and whether 500/. a year 
on the one side; and 700/. a year on the 
other, with some advantages on this side, 
_ and some disadvantages on that side, were 
fit matches for each other; and these 
should or ought to be considerations for 
pee the alliance of two rational 

emgs, whose happiness was to consist in 
their attachment to each other in the mind, 
and not in their casual situation with re- 
spect to fortune, was to him the most ab- 
surd and the most ridiculous doctrine that 
could possibly be imagined. He fully be- 
Jieved that the Lord Chancellor had upon 
that occasion done his duty in following 
the dictates of the law in the case he had 
mentioned ; but it was an argument which 
ought to convince the House that such a 
power ought not to be established, since 
in fact it went to make marriage a mere 
matter of calculation, which a grave, rigid 
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lities of love, might decide with truth and 
accuracy. He wished to.rescue matri- 
mony from the disgrace of being a scheme 
of traffic, and to restore it to its just dig- 
nity, nature, and end, an alliance of love, 
of sentiment, and of sympathy. 

He took notice of a circumstance which 
he had forgot to mention before; but 
though it was out of place, it would not 
be out of season, and that was, that when 
guardians stood up in opposition to the 
marriage of their wards with the men of 
their hearts, they generally did it from 
motives of personal interest, and they sel 
dom failed of producing the purposes which 
they had in view; for by preventing their 
marriage they gencrally induced them to 
wel some friend or relation of their own, 
for the sake of their fortune, to the ruin 
perhaps of their peace and tranquillity for 
life. The hon. gentleman, after many 
other arguments of the most admirable 
nature, came to a conclusion, and said, 
that, being unwillingly made the person 
to whom the task was committed of intro. 
ducing this Bill into the House, he had 
framed it agreeably to his own desires, 
which were undoubtedly for the total re- 
pea! of every part of the Marriage Act, 
except the register. But as he knew well 
the force and effects of prejudice on the 
human mind, that in time it became a 
part of our nature, and was too powerful 
either for the force of reason or of truth 
to overcome, he was willing to abate a 
great deal of what was proper, in order to 
secure what was practicable. He wished 
to hear the sentiments of gentlemen on 
the subject; to receive their assistance ; 
to be instructed how it might be modified 
in such a manner as to conciliate itself to 
the severe prejudices of the: éther House, 
that at least a part, if not the whole, of 
the evils might be overcome. He was 
particularly anxious to take away the nul- 
lity. Ifthat could be etiected, which was 
the most material in its consequences, he 
should not bé so strict and eager about 
the period of limitation. At the same 
time he declared, that if he failed, he 
should not despair; he would watch times 
and seasons, and he pledged himself that 
if ever he observed a moment favourable 
for the repeal of the Act, he would em- 
brace it, in the persuasion that the parlia- 
ment of this country could not long re- 
main so absurd or so ignorant as to give 


lawyer, who having gained the bench of| their support to such a law. 


® court of law, may be supposed to have 


Earl Nugent feared, from the lateness 


got the better of the passions and senaibi- | of the season, that there might be ground 
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for the Lords to object to the Bill. He 
could have wished it to come on at ano- 
ther season, but come on when it would, 
he could not so belie his principles as to 
be silent upon the subject. He saw three 
different classes for whom it was necessary 
legally to provide a remedy ; those, whom 
the deficiency of the law had, which was 
now the case, unmarried; those who by 
accident were married without all the ne- 
cessary formalities, and who consequently 
were liable to be unmarried; and those 
whom the guilt of their husbands had un- 
married: these there ought to be an im- 
mediate remedy for; and if there was not, 
‘the present Act would be deficient ; for of 
all the injuries to which this Act was liable 
to give rise, none in his opinion was so 
bad as this, that a young fellow when 
under age might marry an unsuspecting 
girl, and when he came of age abolish the 
union by law, after he was tired of the 
possession. Should a Bill be provided 
without being general? Yet this had been 
the case of the Marriage Act; for it never 
thought to preserve Jenny or Molly with 
her twenty guineas clinking against a 
silver thimble; its only attention was to 
- lady Jenny or lady Mary. 


Mr. Burke said :* 


This Act [the Marriage Act] 
stands upon two principles ; one, that the 
power of marrying without consent of 
parents should not take place till twenty- 
one years of age; the other, that all mar- 
riages should be public. 

The proposition of the hon. mover goes 
to the best and undoubtedly his motives 
are fair and honourable ; and even in that 
measure, by which he would take away 

ternal power, he is influenced to it by 

lial piety, and he is led into it by a na- 
tural, and to him inevitable, but real, mis- 
_ take, that the ordinary race of mankind 
advance as fast towards maturity of judg- 
ment and understanding as he does. 

The question is not now, whether the 
law ought to acknowledge and protect such 
a state of Jife as minority ; nor whether the 
centinuance, which is fixed for that state, 
be not improperly prolonged in the law of 
England. Neither of these in general are 
5 is The only question is, whe- 
ther matrimony ts to be taken out of the 
general rule, and whether the minors of 
both sexes, without the consent of their 
parents, ought to have a capacity of con- 
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tracting the matrimonial, whilst they 
have not the capacity of contracting 
any other, engagement. Now it appears 
to me very clear, that they ought not. 
It is a great mistake to think, that mere 
animal propagation is the sole end of 
matrimony. Matrimony is instituted not 
only for the propagation of men, but for 
their nutrition, their education, their esta- 
blishment ; and for the answering of all 
the purposes of a rational and moral 
being ; and it is not the duty of the com- 
munity to consider alone of how many, 
but how useful, citizens it shail be com- 
posed. Re 

It is most certain, that men are well 
qualified for propagation long before they 
are sufficiently qualified even by bodily . 
strength, much less by meotal prudence, 
and by acquired skill in trades and pro- 
fessions, for the maintenance of a family. 
Therefore to enable and authorise any 
man to introduce citizens into the com- 
monwealth, before a rational security can 
be given that he may provide for them, 
and educate them as citizens ought to be 
provided for and educated, is totally in- 
congruous with the whole order of society. 
Nay, it is fundamentally unjust; for a 
man, that breeds a family without compe- 
tent means of maintenance, encumbers 
other men with his children, and disables | 
them so far from maintaining their own. 
The improvident marriage of one man 
becomes a tax upon the orderly and regu- 
lar marriage of all the rest. Therefore 
those laws are wisely constituted, that 
give a man the use of all his faculties at 
one time ; that they may be mutually sub- 
servient, aiding and assisting to each 
other; that the time of his completing 
his bodily strength, the time of mental dis- . 
cretion, the time of his having learned his 
trade, and the time, at which he has the 
disposition of his fortune, should be like- 
wise the time, in which he is permitted to 
introduce citizens into the state, and to 
charge the community with their mainte- 
nance. To give aman a familv during his 
apprenticeship, whilst his very labour be- 
longs to another; to give him a family 
when you do not give him a fortune to 
maintain it; to give him a family before 
he can contract any one of those engage- 
ments, without which no business can be 
carried on, would be to burden the state 
with families without any security for their 
maintenance. When parents themselves 
marry their children, they become in some 
sort security.to prevent the ill conse- 
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quences. You have this security in 
parental consent; the state takes its secu- 
rity in the knowledge of Fsiman nature. 
Parents ordinarily consider little the pas- 
sion of their children, and their present 
gratification. Don't fear the power of a 
father ; it is kind to passion to give it time 
to cool. But their censures sometimes 
make me smile ; sometimes, for I am very 
infirm, make me angry; ‘szpe_ bilem, 
spe jocum movent.’ : 

It gives me pain to differ on this occa- 
sion from many, if not most of those, whom 
I honour and esteem. To suffer the 
grave animadversion and censorial rebuke 
of the hon. gentleman, who made the mo- 
tion; of him, whose good nature and good 
sense the House look upon with a parti- 
cular partiality ; whose approbation would 
have been one of the highest objects of 
my ambition; this hurts me. It is said, 
the Marriage Act is aristocratic. I am 
accused, J am told abroad, of being a man 
of aristocratic principles. Ifby aristocracy 
they mean the peers, I have no vulgar ad- 
miration,’nor any vulgar antipathy, towards 
- them; I hold their order in cold and de- 
cent respect. I hold them to be of an 
absolute necessity in the constitution; but 
I think they are only good when kept 
within their proper bounds, “ I trust, when- 
ever there has been a dispute between 
these Houses, the part I have taken has 
not been equivocal. If by the aristocracy, 
which indeed comes nearer to the point, 
they mean an adherence to the rich and 
powertul against the poor and weak, this 
would indeed be a very.extraordinary part. 
I have incurred the odium of gentlemen in 
this House for not paying sufficient regard 
to men of ample property. When, in- 
deed, the smallest rights of the poorest 
people in the kingdom are in question, I 
would set ny face against any act of pride 
and power countcnanced by the highest, 
that are in it; and if it should come to 
the Jast extremity, and to a contest of 
blood, God forbid! God forbid !—my part 
is taken: I would take my fate with the 
_ poor, and low, and feeble. But if these 
people came to turn their liberty into a 
cloak for maliciousness, and to seek a pri- 
vilege of exemption, not from power, but 
from the rules of morality and virtuous 
discipline, then I would join my hand to 
~ make them feel the force, which a few, 
united in a good cause, have over a mul- 
.titude of the profligate and ferocious. 

I wish the nature of the ground of repeal 
were considered with a little attention. 
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It is said the Act tends to accumulate, to 
keep up the power of great families, and 
to add wealth to wealth. It may be that 
it does so. It is impossible that any prin- 
ciple of law or government useful to the 
community should be established without 
an advantage to those, who have the 
greatest stake in the country. Even some 
Vices arise from it. The same laws, which 
secure property, encourage avarice ; and 
the fences made about honest acquisition 
are the strong bars, which secure the 
hoards of the miser. The dignities of 
magistracy are encouragements to ambi- 
tion, with all the black train of villainies, 
which attend that wicked passion. But 
still we must have laws to secure property ; 
and still we must have ranks and distinc- 
tions and magistracy in the state, notwith- 
standing their manifest tendency to encou- 
rage avarice and ambition. 

by affirming the parental authorit 
throughout the state, parents in high rank 
will generally aim at, and will sometimes 
have, the means too of preserving their 
minor children from any but wealthy or 
splendid matches. But this authority pre- 
serves from a thousand misfortunes, which 
embitter every part of evcry man’s do- 
mestic life, and tear to pieces the dearest 
ties in human society. ; 

I am no peer, nor like to be—but am in 
middle life, in the mass of citizens; yet I 
should feel for a son, who married a pros- 
tituted woman, or a daughter, who married 
a dishonourable and prostituted man, as 
much as any peer inthe realm ~ 

You are afraid of the avaricious prin- 
ciple of faihers. But observe, that the 
avaricious principle is here mitigated very 
considerably. It 1s avarice by proxy ; it 
is avarice, not working by itself, or tor — 
itself, but through the medium of parental 
atfection, meaning to procure good to its 
offspring. But the contest is not between 
love and avarice. 

While you would guard against the pos- 
sible operation of this species of benevo- 
lent avarice, the avarice of the father, you 
let loose another species of avarice; that 
of the fortune-hunter, unmitigated, un- 
qualified. To show the motives, who has 
heard of a man running away with a woman 
not worth sixpence? Do not call this by 
the name of the sweet and best passion— 
love. It isrobbery; not a jot better than 
any other. 

Vould you suffer the sworn enemy of 
his family, his life, and his honour, ossibly 
the shame and scandal, and blot of human 
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society, to debauch from his care and pro- 
tection the dearest pledge that he has on 
earth, the sole comfort of his declinin 
years, almost in infantine imbecility ; an 
with it to carry into the hands of his ene- 
- my, and the disgrace of nature, the dear- 
earned substance of a carefal and laborious 
life? Think of the daughter of an honest 
virtuous parent allied to vice and infamy. 
Think of the hopeful son tied for life by 
‘the meretricious arts of the refuse of mer- 
_ cenary and promiscuous lewdness. Have 
mercy on the youth of both sexes; pro- 
tect them from their ignorance and inex- 
perience; protect one part of life by the 
wisdom of another; protect them by the 
wisdom of laws, and the care of nature. 

The House divided : 

Tellers, : 

, Mr. Fox - - - - = - 

pees Yor Mahon - - - t ~ 

: Mr. Jolliffe - - + - - 

NOES ) Mr. Ambler - - - - t at 

The Bill was then read a second time. 

June 20. The House being in a Com- 
mittze on the Bill, | 

Mr. Fox moved a clause, by which per- 
sons were declared marriageable without 
the consent of parents and guardians, at 
the ages, the woman of 16, and the man 
of 18, and that all marriages solemnized 
at an earlier age of each of the parties 
should be null and void. 
own opinion was so strong against fixing 
the age so high, and in favour of fixing it 
much earlier, that he could not divide in 
support of his own motion, should the 
sense of the committee be taken upon it, 
but that he bowed to the prejudices of 
mankind, and merely from a hope that by 
paying so much respect to them he should 
secure the safety of his Bill, he had con- 
sented to introduce the clause he had 
moved, and respecting the fate of which 
the committee would determine as they 
thought proper. 

Lord Mahon said he would move as an 
amendment, to alter the ages to 18 the 
woman, and 2] the man. 

Mr. Dunning said, he should vote both 
against the clause and the amendment, 
because he thought them both wrong. He 
was for suffering young women to marry 
at 15, declaring, that they were as ripe 
for marriage then as at.a more advanced 
age. ) 

Mr. Fox shewed his learned friend that, 
according to his clause, it was those only 
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who married without consent of guardians 
that were to be restrained till the man was 
eighteen and the girl sixteen. Under the 
Marriage Act, young folks marrying with 
consent of parents and guardians might 
marry as early as his learned friend wished. 
He said farther, that it was to rescue 
the young ladies from the influence and 
tyranny of guardians and parents that he 
chiefly wished to introduce this clause. If 
the committee would agree that young 
ladies might be marriageable at an earlier 
age, he had no objection to enact that the 
young men should wait longer. | 

Lord Beauchamp called the attention 
of the House to the scandalous manner in 
which Jicences were procured. He said . 
the custom was, for either of the parties 
to go to Doctor’s Commons: that the bu- 
siness was generally left to a proctor’s 
clerk, who acted only ministerially, and 
must swear the parties, without any power 
to examine into the truth of what they 
swore: that thus a young woman would 
make an affidavit that the young man to 
whom she was going to be married, was 
of age, and he would do the same, vice 
versa. So that perjury was frequently 
committed, and then some time after the 
marriage, if either party repented, they 
had nothing to do but to prove that one 
of them was not of age when married, and 
the marriage was instantly annulled. 
Thus perjury was first committed, and a 
mockery was afterwards made of a most 
serious ceremony. His lordship wished. 
that marriage could be put under some 
such regulation as matters of property. 
If an estate had been in the quiet posses- 
sion of his family for sixty years, he was 
pretty sure it would descend to his heir, 
but if he had been married ever sp long, 
how could he be assured but that a hun- 
dred years hence, it would be discovered, 
that his marriage was informal in some 
particulur; as had lately been the case 
with recard to some thousands of mar- 
riages, to legalize which he had lately 
carried a Bill up to the other House of 
Parliament ? He hoped to see a clause in- 
troduced, that every marriage which had 


been solemnized for a limited time, should 


be declared legal on that account only, 
and should not remain, as it now was, liable 
to impeachment, and to be nullified, when- 
ever an error in formality was discovered. 

Mr. Fox declared, that among the va- 
rious evils originating from the Marriage 
Act, the encouragement to perjury stated 
by the noble lord was not the least. 
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_ Mr. Courtenay argued in favour of lord 
Mahon’s amendment. ‘The great view of 
the Bill, he conceived to be, to encourage 

ulation; he shewed from reasoning, 
both physical and metaphysical, that it 
would have an opposite effect, if young 
men were allowed to marry so early as 16. 
He quoted Rousseau in support of his ar- 
gument, and contended, that if young 
women married so early in life, they bore 
children almost immediately, which im- 
ired the mother’s health, and weakened 
her constitution so much that she left off 
child-bearing very soon, and thus the de- 
sired end, the encouragement of popula- 
tion, was defeated. He reprobated the 

Marriage Act, and said, he never heard 
of any law having so pernicious an effect 
as that stated by the noble lord, who had 
spoken last but one; for it appeared, that 
it the parties committed perjury, they 
could be married, which was what they 
wanted, and if they afterwards told the 
truth, the marriage was dissolved. 

Mr. Turner said he need not quote 
Rousseau; it was enough for him to quote 
his own grandmother, who had six children 
by the time she was twenty. He spoke 
strongly in favour of unrestrained mar- 
riages. 

Earl Nugent stated the case of a man 
who lived near his house, and who had 
three big bellies laid to him at one time, 
each of the females claiming a promise of 
marriage; at last, he said, he himself paid 
for the licence for one of them, and the 
thirty shillings carried the election, the 
man marrying the one for whom he had 
purchased the licence. He imputed this, 
and the various fornications practised by 
footmen and maid servants, all to the 
clause in the Marriage Act, which erdain- 
ed that banns should be proclaimed three 
Sundays. : 

Mr. Shertdan said, gentlemen were so 
inveterate against the Marriage Act, that | 
m the heat of their zeal they seemed to 
argue as if that Act was designed to pre- 
vent marriages, when it was undoubtedly 
true that to encourage marriages of a re- 

ular and proper sort, was its real aim and 
atention. His hon. friend, who brought 
in the Bill, appeared not to be aware, that 
if he carried the clause, enabling girls to 
ae at 16, he would do an injury to 
that liberty of which he had always shewn 
himself the friend, and promote domestic 
tyranay, which he could consider only as | 
’ Kittle less intolerable than public tyranny. 
If girls were allowed to marry at sixteen, 
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they would, he conceived, be abridged of 
that happy freedom of intercourse which 
modern custom had introduced between 
the youth of both sexes, and which was, 
in his opinion, the best nursery of happy 
marriages. Guardians would, in that case, 
look on their wards with a jealous eye, 
from a fear that footmen, and those about 
them, might take advantage of their ten- 
der years and immature judgment, and 
persuade them into marriage, as soon as 
they attained the age of 16. In like man- 
ner, young men, when mere boys, in a 
moment of passion, however ill-directed, 
or perhaps in a moment of intoxication, 
might be prevailed upon to make an im- 
prudent match, and probably be united to 
acommon prostitute. He was ready to 
admit, that the Marriage Act had some 
absurd clauses in it, but he could not 
agree, that the whole of that Act was so 
impolitic, or so productive either of mis- 
chief or of inconvenience, as to stand in 
need of a total repeal. 

After some further conversation, the 
Committee divided: For Mr. Fox’s 
Motion, 36: For lord Mahon’s Amend- 
ment, 7. 


_ June 27. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the Bill, 

Sir William Dolben said, that though 
he was an enemy to the Marriage Act, 
and considered the restrictions laid upon 
the sexes as exceedingly unadvised and 
detrimental, yet he was afraid that the 
House was now going too far. If the 
Marriage Act was too severe, the present 
Bill was too loose, and gave more liberty 
than persons of the green age stated in the 
clauses ought to be indulged with. The 
consequence would be precipitancy of 
marriage, and all the train of licentious 
evils arising therefrom. He expressed a 
wish that some greater restriction were 
imposed on clergymen, to deter them from 
marrying young couples without due re- 
gard to the forms prescribed by law. 

Lord North said, the Marriage Act had 
produced the most beneficial conscquences 
to the kingdom, by putting an end to that 
monstrous abuse of marriage which pre- 
vailed at the time when the Marriage Ace 

assed; but some of the evils which the 
Marriage Act put an end to would revive 
again. He went into a discussion of the 
different clauses of the Bill, and objected 
to them severally. In respect to thae 
which limited the age of the sexes, the 
women to sixteen, and the mea to eighteen, 
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he saw no reason whatever for it; and 
thought, if the Marriage Act was to be 
affected with regard to the particular 
clause of age, it would be better to repeal 
the clause altogether than to cut off three 
years of the time limited by the law as it 
now stood. - He observed that 21 was the 
age at which the law declared men to be 
capable of taking the direction of their 
own estates, and he saw no reason why 
they should be supposed capable of deter- 
mining with propriety upon their marriage 
earlier. . It had been objected to the Mar- 
riage Act, that it was liable to evasion be- 
cause Scotland was not bound by it, and 
people had an opportunity of exercising 
free marriage by taking a jaunt to the 
North. In respect to that, his Jordship 
said, the Act was defective ina particular, 
which he considered as the least important 
and the least necessary of all its various 
objects. The idea of marrying house to 
house, and estate to estate, merely for the 
purpose of accumulating riches, he was as 
much averse to as any gentleman present. 
He knew perfectly well, that happiness 


was not dependent upon wealth alone, and. 


therefore he did not wish to have the 
cereinony of marriage at all governed by 
sordid considerations. Besides this, mar- 
riages solemnized in Scotland, could not 
be said to be marriages of a sudden,. or 
concerning which the parties had not suf- 
ficient time to consider the consequences. 
He therefore had not the least objection 
to the case remaining as it did with regard 
- to Scotland, but he could not by any 
means think that the Marriage Act ought 
to be repealed in that degree, which the 
present Bill, if passed into a law, would 
repeal it. His lordship added a variety 
of other reasons against the Bill, and said 
he could not give his consent to any mea- 
sure, against which his judgment went so 
completely as in the present instance. 
Mr. Fox said, the objections he had 
heard stated that day were so perfectly 
new, that he could not be silent, but must 
say a word or two in answer to what had 
been thrown out, both by the hon. baronet 
behind him, and the noble Jord in the blue 
ribbon. And first, he could not but ob- 
gerve, that it was a little extraordinary 
that they should have reserved their ob- 
jections tillthe present moment. Various 
Hagan had offered for opposing the 
Bill, but in all the debates that had oc- 
curred upon the subject, neither the noble 
lord nor. the hon. baronet had thought 
r to use one of those arguments 
[ VOL. XXII. J 
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which the House had just heard. The — 
hon. baronet had been pleased to attack 
his Bill, by saying that the clause which 
allowed of early marriages would encou- 
rage licentiousness. : This he could not. 
but consider as a very singular objection ; 
early marriages might be liable to objec- 
tion on the score of impropriety or impru- 
dence, or indeed on any other score than 
that which the hon. baronet had thought 
une to mention ; for undoubtedly, if he 

ad looked the dictionary through, he could. 
not have picked out-a word so little ap- 
plicable to a clause encouraging early 
marriage, as the word ‘ licentious.’ With 
regard to what the noble lord had said on 
the ground of the clause, which limited. 
the age of persons capable of marriage to 
sixteen and eighteen, he was ready to 
agree, that it would have been better to 
have made no limitation whatever, but to 
have repealed the clause in the Marriage 
Act altogether. That had ever been his 
opinion, but in deference to the judgment 
of other persons, he had consented to the 
limitation as it now stood. The noble lord 
had talked of the good effects of the Mar- 
riage Act; he would not say, but there 
might have been occasion for some regula- 
tion respecting those marriage shops which 
were .60 Common in every part of London 
when that Act passed, but then consider- 
ing the Act altogether, he was confident 
there never was an Act more offensive to 
general liberty, more inimical to populag. 


tion, nor more odiously aristocratical. It 


had been made an argument, that the 
Marriage Act had been effectual, and this 
argument had even been insisted on in the 

resent session, when a Bill was pending 
in the other House to remedy an evik 
arising under the Marriage Act, and 
which that Act, it was notorious, had 
been found incapable of preventing. It 
was evident, from that instance, that the 
Marriage Act was ineffectual; and what 
was the purpose of the. Bill at that time in 
the other House? It was merely this; the 
Marriage Act having been proved inca- 
pable of its intended operation to prevent 
doubtful marriages, that Bill wisely took 
away its other and more odious power, the 
power of punishment where doubtful mar- 
riages had taken place. The Marriage 
Act therefore was no longer to be boasted 
of as an adequate preventative. It had 
been found to be ineffectual in its best 
and most just object, and what he wanted 
by his Bill was, to take awav its worst ob- 
ject, that of inflicting merciless punish 
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rirent. As the Act now stood, the law res- 
pecting marriage in Great Britain con- 
tradicted the religion of the country. 
The Marriage Act was totally inconsonant 
with the genius of the people, and was 
* opposite to every principle of our consti- 
tution. He wished therefore to make the 
law of marriage conformable to our re- 
ligion, and to remove those fetters, which 
am arbitrary, unnatural, and aristocratical 
statute had imposed on the minds of the 
youth of both sexes. The noble lord had 
said, that marriage was still free in Scot- 
Jand, and that marriages there solemnized 
could not be said to be precipitate mar- 
riages, or marriages not sufficiently consi- 
dered ; surely the noble lord forgot, that 
when they talked of Scotland, they must 
‘ consider it as it stood relatively with re- 
gard to the geography of all England. 
Though it must necessarily take some 
time to go from London or Middlesex to 
Scotland, certainly the case was otherwise 
with regard to ‘the counties of Cumber- 
land and Northumberland, and the persons 
resident therein. After arguing this for 
some time, he said the Marriage Act was 
not merely odious in his eyes, but odious 
m the eyes of the bulk of the people with- 
out doors. It ever had been so, and it was 
impossible it should be otherwise; on the 
present occasion, he flattered. himself, he 
should divide with a majority against the 
noble lord’s opinion, and that for this rea- 
son; the House rarely failed to speak the 
sense of the people at large, whenever a 
ee came before them upon which 
ey could vote freely, and where none of 
those considerations mixed in the business, 
which were supposed to influence men’s 
minds on points where politics interfered. 
Sir W. Dolben observed, that the hon. 
gentleman, the patron of the Bill, had said, 
‘¥# he had looked the dictionary through 
he could not have found a word so little 
applicable to the clause authorising early 
marriages, as the word < licentiousness.’ 
It happened a little unfortunately for the 
hon. gentleman who made this remark, 
that he never had applied the word < li- 
eenticusness’ to the clause in question. 
What he had said was merely to suggest, 
that if the clause passed as it steod, preci- 
pitancy of marriage would be the inevit- 
- able consequence ; and in many cases, that 
wold be the source of much serious in- 
€onvenience. 
~ Lord Mahon said, he meant on the third 
reading to move two or three amendments, 
that would alter the clauses to which gen- 
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tlemen seemed most to object; and he 
gave notice of his intention then, in order 
that those who approved of the principle 
of the Bill, but nevertheless disliked par- 
ticular clauses, might still vote for the third: 
reading. 

The House divided: Yeas 75; Noes 
43. The Bill was then read a third time. 

Lord Mahon moved, that the ages atat- 
ed as the proper period for marriage, be 
altered from 16 and 18, to 18 the woman, 
and 21 the man. 

Lord Beauchamp strenuously opposed 
the amendment. The Howe, he con- 
ceived, had acted a most Jaudable part, in 
endeavouring to emancipate the people 
from the operation of an Act, which was 
not only extremely oppressive in many 
particulars, but also extremely absurd in 
others. Nothing could be more absurd, 
than making 21 years of age the period, at 
which both the sexes should have a right 
to marry according to their own will and 
inclination. Common sense shewed that 
there ought to be a difference between the 
ages of the man and of the woman, and he 
appealed to the usage of the world, whe- 
ther, if a good match offered, a father would 
refuse to accept it because of his daugh- 
ter’s nonage? He said, from the age of 16 
to the age of 18 were the two best years 
of a woman’s life: for that therefore, and 
for various other reasons, he hoped the 
House would not adopt the amendment. 

The Amendment was negatived. 

Lord Mahon proposed a second, which 
was, that to the clause enaeting, that if a 
marriage should continue unquestioned 
for five years, it should be legal, there 
should be added, “ or during the life of 
the parties.” This was adopted. He 
then offered a third, namely, changing the 
term of five years, stated in the Act, as the 
time of cohabitation after marriage, which 
should bar enquiry into the forms of that 
marriage, to 20 ycars cohabitation; and 
he justified this amendment by stating, as 
a possible case, that a man might be mar- 
ried at an ale-house when he was drunk, 
and know nothing of it the next day. In 
which case, such a man’s Hee hi again 
would be an act of felony, and all the chil- 
dren by the second marriage would be 
bastards. His lordship recommended this 
motion to the attention of the young mem- 
bers; because, he said, they were most 
likely to fall into the predicament he had 
described; and to the old members, be- 
cause he trusted their wisdom and expe- 
rience would teach them, that the case he 
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had stated, was likely to happen, and 
ought to be guarded against. 

r. Fox opposed the amendment, 
though he owned he saw that what the 
noble lord had said, was within the scope 
of probability. But upon a case barely 
possible, he could not think it became 
parliament to adopt such an amendment. 

The Amendment was negatived. The 
Bill: was passed and carried up to the 
Lords, by whom it was rejected on the 
motion for the second reading. 


Debate in the Commons on the Public 
Accountants’ Bill.) June 11. On the 
motion for going iato a committee on the 
Bill for paying into the Exchequer the 
Balances in the hands of Public Account- 


ants, 

Mr. T. Townshend desired to be per- 
mitted to give his reasons why the House 
should not in his opinion go into the com- 
mittee, nor proceed farther in the Bill; 
or if they did go into a committee, to 
shew them why some clauses should be in- 
serted which had not been thought of b 
the noble lord in the blue ribbons. it 
might be imagined that being a public 
accountant himself, he was interested in 
the rejection of the Bill. He assured the 
House that he was not, and that for this 
reason; his balance amounted to the smal 
sum of 12 or 13,000é,; and this sum he 
had deposited in the Bank of England 
long since, there to remain till he could 
get bis accounts passed. He had never 
made the least advantage of the balance 
that remained in his hands, either by hav- 
Ing it at interest or otherways, nor would 
he ever do so. To him, therefore, it was 
8 matter of the most perfect indifference, 
whether the sum was to be paid into the 
Exchequer the next day, or on that day 
ten years. He had been frequently 
praised; and as often laughed at on this 
account. Some gentlemen had called his 
conduct disinterested, and others silly. 
Sincerely to speak his own opinion, he did 
not think that he deserved either the one 
or the other. He had done what he 
thought his duty, and no more; nor did 
he state the circumstance now to gain any 
eredit frem it. He laid claim to none. 
It was merely a matter of opinion, and he 
@id not mean in the least to insinuate any 
thing against those accountants, who, 
from entertaining a contrary opinion, had 
acted in a different manner. The sole 
season of his mentioning it was to con- 


wince the Heuse, that what he should say 
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against the present Bill did not arise from 
interested motives; and that he was per- 
fectly uaconcerned as to its operation 
with respect to himself; he spoke for 
others; tor public accountants, their re- 
presentatives, and descendants, who were 
not there to speak for themselves; whose 
families .might be deeply injured if the- 
Bill should pass without some provision 
being made to save them from the iw-. 
pending danger. A public accountant, 

e observed, was a man the most untfortu- 
nately circumstanced of any officer in the 
public service. If he went out of office, it 
was not in his power to force the officers - 
of government to pass bis aecounts, and 
grant him a quietus; it lay entirely with 

em, and though he should use the ut-. 
most dispatch in expediting his accounts, 
still they might delay to pass them. He 
of consequence lay at the mercy of the 
auditors of the Imprest and ‘Treasury. 
What was the consequence? In his own 
case, if he wished to sell an estate, where 
was his title? He could not dispose of any 
part of his property, because he could not 
execute a conveyance sufficient to save 
the purchaser from an extent of the 
crown. The Billtook away the very fce- 
ble security remaining to a public ac- 
countant, that his accounts might be past 
at all; while a large balance remained in 
his bandg, the lords of the Treasury had 
@ stimulus'to quicken them, because as 
matters stood at present, the balance 
could not be obtained till those accounts 
were settled. But should this Bill pass, 
the case would be different ; then, a pub- 
lic accountant would be deprived of his 
only security, and he would have no 
chance of obtaining his ee Let the 
House consider what a dreadful situation 
the family of a public accountant would 
be in when he td aaa to die, and his 
affairs fell into the hand of representatives 
perfectly ignorant of the nature of his ac- — 
counts; in such a case, they might be 
harassed with extents, and the whole for- 
tune of the accountant would lie at the 
mercy of administration. Such was. the 
situation of a public accountant, and he 
well remembered the extreme anxiety felt 
by the late earl of Chatham before he 
could obtain his quietus, which was in the 
year 1769, thirteen years after he had 
been paymaster.—He reprobated the Bill, 
as a violent measure of a negligent, indo- 
lent minister. He said it was the only 

roposition which the noble lord in the 


lue ribbon had founded on the reports of 
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those commissicners named by himself, 
under a commission snatched out of the 
hands of another person, in an indecent, 
hie had almost said an ungentleman-like 
manner. What had those commissioners 
done more than the noble lord, as first 
ford of the Treasury, could have done 
without their assistance ? They had stated 
the balances in the hands of the public ac- 
countants; the noble lord knew them be- 
fore, nay, they were upon the table of the 
House ; the noble lord knew that when a 
public accountant went out of office, pro- 
cess after a certain time issued against 
him ; the account of his balance was deli- 
livered over to the Remembrancer for the 
crown, from him to the board of Treasury, 
whence his accounts, when made up, were 
sent to the auditors of the Imprest. What 
need, then, of appointing, in an unconsti- 
tutional manner, commissioners who were 
not members of parliament, to examine 
public accounts, which any body might 
examine ; and what occasion was there to 
direct their attention to those accounts, 
the state of which was already known? 
The great evil and the sole ground of 
complaint was the slow, dilatory manner 
in which public accounts were past and 
settled: that should have been the object 
pf the commission, and not the trifling en- 
quiries to which the noble Jord had direct- 
ed them; but it was evident the noble 
Jord, conscious of his indolence, consci- 
ous of his neglect, framed the commission, 
and pointed the enquiries of the commis- 
sioners to trivial objects, merely to screen 
his own conduct. 

Mr. For said, his hon. friend had gone 
so fully into the subject, and had touched 
upon so many of the points he meant to 
have spoken to, and which he should have 
argued in the same manner, that it would 
be needless for him to go so much at large 
into the consideration of the Billas he had 
intended. Some things, however, con- 
cerning himself immediately, he must take 
that occasion of speaking to; but first, he 
could not help telling his hon. friend, that 
he appeared to him to have spoken rather 
thoughtlessly, when he had informed the 
House, that he was by no means personally 
concerned or interested in the present 
Bill, because undoubtedly his hon. friend, 
being, like himself, a public accountant, 
he held his estate, his fortune, every shil- 
ling of property he had in the world, at the 
mercy of government; a predicament, in 
which, he conceived, no man could stand, 
and feel himsclf either unconcerned or con- 
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tented. As one of the executors of the 
lute lord Holland, he was in some degree 
a public accountant ; he felt therefore for 
himself, and he felt for his nephew, the 
present lord Holland, and for others of his 
family, who, while the accounts of his 
father remained unpassed, could make no 
transfer of property of any kind; and 
whether they should ever be enabled so to 
do, must, if the Bill passed, depend alto- 
gether on the kindness of government. 
Perhaps he had no more estates himself to 
sell, but he felt for those who had bought 
those estates of him, which he had enjoyed 
under his father’s will; because the title 
to those estates was and must be a preca- 
rious one till the accounts to which he had 
alluded had passed, and he and the other 
executors and representatives of his father 
had obtained a quietus. He put the case 
of any person offering to sell an estate on 
the part of his nephew. Who would buy 
it? The person to whom it should be of- 
fered would naturally say, ‘“ Why, lord 
Holland was a public accountant, and his 
accounts are not yet passed; ‘* No mat- 
ter (the reply would be) lord Holland’s 
balance is but 400,000/. and that is ready - 
to be paid in whenever his accounts. are 
passed, which it is expected will soon hap- 
pen.” Would it not be likely, that the 
person to whom the purchase should be 
proposed, would answer to this; * You 
talk of a balance of 400,000/.; lord Hol- 
land had forty millions to account for, and 
how do I know, when the account comeg 
to be settled and passed, but that the ba- 
lance may turn out to be four millions, and 
that this estate, if I purchased it, may be 
seized by an extent?” In this way, said 
he, will men reason till the accounts are 
passed ; in what light then, ought the pre- 
sent Bill to be regarded, but as an act of 
the greatest cruelty, of the greatest vio- 
lence, of the greatest oppression? As the 
act of an indolent minister, who sleeps 
over the public concern; who is profuse 
and extravagant beyond all bounds in his 
corruption one day, rapacious and hungry 
after money the next; who cares not-haw 
much he wastes, provided he can by any 
means, no matter how unjustly, how une 
warrantably, seize upon more to use to 
the same wicked and detestable purpose ? 
He said, he had not, and he took shame 
to himself for it, attended the House on 
the first day the Bill was debated, but he 
had understood it enacted, that an ndem- 
nification should be given to those who 
paid in their balances, Under this infor 
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mation he had been tolerably content, and 
should have felt no sort of uneasiness at 
suffering every shilling of the 400,000/. 
due from the representatives of his father 
to be paid in, had an indemnification in 
the real sense of the word been given ; but 
to his utter astonishment, when he came 
to read the Bill, he found, for the first 
time, the word -indemnification did not 
mean that the persons to whom it was de- 
Jivered, should be indemnified by it, but 
barely meant, a common receipt for so 
much on account. He said the executors 
of his father had met some time since, and 
it had been proposed to pay in 200,000/. 
to the Exchequer, in part of the whole; 
that he, at the time, was adverse to the 
oposition, arguing, that the larger the 
alance the greater the probability of the 
accounts being soon settled by the auditors 
of the Imprest, in order that the first lord 
of the ey might have the money at 
his disposal. His opinion was not acceded 
to by the other pe present, and from 
a diffidence of his own opinion, when a 
Majority thought differently from him, he 
gave way; the proposition was in conse- 
quence put in practice, and the 200,000/. 
paid in. He had since been more and. 
more convinced he was in the right, and if 
it was to do over again, knowing as he 
did, that when the Exchequer had re- 
ceived every shilling they could-claim, the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon would be in 
no hurry to urge the auditors of the Im- 
rest to pass the accounts, he would reso- 
utely and firmly persist in opposing the 
paying in of a single shilling, till the ac- 
counts were ready to be passed, and a 
quietus was to be obtained. : 
The having a large sum of the public 
money in hand, was, he observed, at all 
times a matter that gave rise to much 
envy, and consequently drew upon the 
parties holding that money no inconsider- 
able share of obloquy. Something how- 
ever was due to the public accountant, as 
well as to the public, and if the latter was 
entitled to expect its own at the hands of 
the former, the former indisputably had a 
clam to a full security and an ample ac- 
knowledgment and an_ indemnification, 
when the balan ce in hand was discharged. 
‘The present Bill violated this equitable 
position ; it claimed the balance, while it 
denied the security to the balance-holder. 
Nor was it consistent with the noble lord’s 
‘own opinion, as declared upon oath before 
the commissioners. He had in his hand 
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in page 23 of which was stated the noble 
lord’s examination ; the concluding words 
of it were these: ‘* He has no objection 
to pay in the whole balance into the Ex- 
chequer, either upon receiving a quietus, 
or a security equivalent to a quietus, that’ 
may equally secure himself and his family 
from any farther claims from the public 
upon him, as late paymaster of the forces.” 
In this part of the examination, the noble | 
lord had himself held out the same argu- 
ment justified by his right -hon. friend. 
The noble lord wanted an indemnification, 
in the true sense of the word, and did not 
talk of a bare tally of the Exchequer, 
which was, in fact, no more than a com- 
mon receipt. Let the argument, then, 
rest on that examination, and let the noble 
lord be himself the umpire of the objec- 
tions stated by his right hon. friend and 
himself! 7 
The hon. gentleman took occasion te 
notice the great share of obloquy which — 
had been cast on a near and dear relation 
of his, who was a public accountant for 
many millions, and was now no more. 
He said, those who were least acquainted 
with public accounts, the manner of stating | 
them, the progress of them through office, 
and the mode of their being finally pene 
were always most. eager to find fault, even 
where there was no cause. It was so in 
the case of the person to whom he alluded; 
that person had been called the “ defaulter 
of unaccounted millions,’ when it was well 
known, by those conversant in public bu- 
siness, that the cry was ill-founded and 
unjust, the person in question not having 
been any more .a defaulter than the hon. 
gentleman who now held the same office. 
The person of whom he was speaking, had 
at had been 
cast on him; but the circumstance which 
gave rise to it, he had ever considered, 
and his friends had considered, as the 


greatest misfortune of his life; namely, 


the having been at all connected with ad- 
ministration in the beginning of the pre- 
sent reign. Such, he said, was the intri- 
cacy and impenetrable mystery of govern- 
ment in this unfortunate reign; such the 
dark, imperfect, and concealed system 
ministers pursued, that it was impossible 
for by-standers to develope the cloud in 
which every thing was wrapped; impos- 
sible for the public to know the real from 
the ostensible minister, or to discover who 
had power and who had not. So circum- 
stanced, they could not tell the minister 
of power from hig instruments, and whep 
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ublic measures proved by their issue to 
weak, absurd, and unjust, it frequently 


, 
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hands, whenever he was called upon so to, 


do, it was ia that case a matter of perfect 


, that the odium fell upon the | indifference to the public whether he used 


innocent, white the guilty escaped, and 
those got off without censure who planned 


it for his own advantage or not. Lord 
Holland, however, was always ready, nay, 


the ill-concerted schemes, while others ' more, he was always desirous, to account. 


who had no share in the guilt sustained all 
the disgrace and all the detestation that 
followed. So it was with the person to 
whom he had alluded. That person was 
in no degree the author of the mischiefs 
which mistaken men had ignorantly im- 
puted tohim. He had not the pees to 
vent what he as much disliked as any 
one of his traducers. It was a fact well 
known to his family, well known to all 
who came near him, that he most heartily 
deplored his not having that power at the 
time, and that he never forgave himself 
for mingling with these who had, and did 
not use it for the good and for the honour 
of their country. Pye 
With regard to the passing of his ac- 
counts, it happened luckily for him, that 
dt did not rest on his assertion to make 
out a proof, that the fault lay not with the 
on im question, nor with his family. 
Poranately: there was much better evi- 
dence of the fact. It was no other than 
the great difficulty and the extreme length 
of time it cost the late earl of Chatham to 
ret his accounts passed, and to obtain his 
quietus, That noble earl, it was well 
known, and for which he neither. blamed 
him nor was ready to say he greatly ad- 
mired him, did not make a shilling advan- 
tage of all the public money that lay in 
his hands; the whole was placed either in 
the bank of England or at a private 
banker’s. And yet notwithstanding this 
circumstance, notwithstanding the great 
influence which the noble earl had, at 
times, in the country ; notwithstanding his 
anxiety, stated by his right hon. friend, 
and the endeavours he made to get his 
accounts settled by the auditors of the 
‘Imprest, it was a known fact that the 
noble earl quitted his office of paymaster- 
‘general in 1755, or thereabouts, and did 
not obtain his quietus till 1769. Lord 
Holland, he was willing to confess, and 
indeed it was useless to deny it, had made 
advantage of the public money while it 
remained in his hands. And here he was 
ready to throw down the gauntlet, and to 
argue it against whoever maintained a 
contrary opinion, that if a public accoun- 
tant held himsclf able at all times, without 
possibility of check or prevention, to pro- 
duce the whole of the public money in his 


His representatives had been the same, as 
the noble lord well knew ; and he called 
upon him to declare, if they had not, by 
every possible means, urged and intreated 
the offices to pass their accounts; but if 
the earl of Chatham, under the circum- 
stances’ described, was not able to get his 
accounts passed ia a shorter space of time 
than 13 years, surely no man would con- 
tend that lord Holland’s executors could 
get their accounts passed in less, espe- 
cially as they amounted to twice the sum, 
The whole evil, he insisted on it, lay with 
the Board of Treasury and the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, whom he charged with 
the grossest indolence and negligence ; 
and who, he said, wanted to shift the 
blame due to himself upon the shoulders 
of the public accountants. With regard 
to the commission of accounts, it was 80 
palpably meant to divert the attention of 
the public from the noble lord’s mal-admi- 
nistration, and to call it off from modern 
measures, by turning it upon the measures 
of old times, that he declared, he won- 
dered the idea of throwing out a tub to 
the whale had never before suggested it- 
self to the mind of man, so completely did 
that idea meet the whole manceuvre of the 
commission of accounts, filled by general 
officers, masters in chancery, merchants, 
and men of all others the least proper te 
correct the evils in question. He observed 
also, that the commissioners had not only 
been nominated by the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon, but their first inquiries had 
obviously been pointed out against dis- 
carded ministers and their discarded ad- 
herents. It was evident, therefore, that 
the noble lord’s wish was, to take advan- 
tage of the first cry of expence, and to 
turn it to his own benefit, by making it the 
instrument of harassing thase who had uni+ 
formly opposed the measures of his govern- 
ment. ~ 

The Treasury, he repeated it, ought to 
have examined into the cause of the dela 
in passing the public accounts, and, if 
they found it lay with the auditors of the 
imprest, the Treasury ought to have tm 
mediately put it out of the power of those 
auditors to have remamed any longer the 
cause of such delay. The noble lord, he 
remarked, in the course of his right hon. 
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friend’s speaking, had, as if he felt himself 
provoked, called out in a most disorderly 
way, ‘that he had enquired again and 
again!’? What did this prove ?—still greater 
negligence in the noble lord. It proved that 
the mischief was so glaring, that it had 
roused the noble lord from his accustomed 
fit of indolence, but that, though he went 
the length of an enquiry, he stopped short 
m the middle of the business; and even 
after ‘he had ascertained the evil, neg- 
lected to apply the remedy. Why did 
not the noble lord bring in a Bill to put 
an end to the cause of the complaint? 
With his weight in that House he would 
have found no difficulty in passing such a 
Bill. It was his duty to have done so, 
and not to have delegated the powers of 
parliament to an unheard of set of com- 
missioners of accounts to do his duty for 
him. 

Another objection he had to the Bill 
was, he declared it to be a Bill of influe 
ence. He thought the power of appoint- 
ing a paymaster of the army and a trea- 
surer ofthe navy a sufficient degree of mi- 
nisterial patronage. It was now evident 
that ministerial influence wished to go 
much farther ; it extended even to persons 
out of place and in avowed opposition; 
for what paymaster out of office could be 
said to be independent of ministry till his 
accounts were passed? His right hon. 
friend, who began the debate, notwith- 
standing he was every way independent in 
principle and spirit, was indisputably de- 
pendent on ministers at that moment, and 
so he must remain ti!] he could obtain his 
quietus ; which rested altogether, or would 
rest altogether, after the Bill passed, on 
the will of the noble lord in the blue rib- 
bon, who had at once the power of quick- 
ening the passing the accounts of other 
accountants, just as he chose to exercise 
it either way. He put this argument 
into several shapes, and said, had his right 
hon. friend, the present paymaster, conti- 
mued last year to entertain sentiments 
similar to those which he and his friends 
avowed, and which the right hon. gentle- 
man seemed more than once inclined to 
adopt, he verily believed ministers would 
have attempted to have given him as much 


" + uneasiness as possible. He knew his right 


hon. friend was superior to their impotent 
malice; and indeed his favourable con- 
duct since, with respect to ministers, had 
rendered it unnecessary. He said, that 
when he was himself examined before the 
commissioners, he thought it his duty to 


state, “that there was a litigation de- 
pending between the executors of lord 
Holland and Mr. Robert Paris Taylor, 
who was one of his deputies, the determi- 
nation of which might affect the balance 
due* from the late lord Holland, as pay- 
master of the forces; as much of that bae 
lance as might be affected by that litiga- 
tion, he objected to the payment of into 
the Exchequer; as to the residue, he hed 
no objection, upon obtaining a quietus, or 
an indemnification equivalent thereto.” 
By this declaration he was ready to abide, 
but to be obliged to give up the balance 
on any other condition, he should consi- 
der, as being forced by the strong hand 
of power to submit to an act at once o 
pressive, violent, cruel, and unjust. He 
contended also that the object was not 
worth the violence of the measure, for 
that in fact the noble lord was grasping at 
the mere interest of 200,000/. for a few 
months only, since if lord Holland’s ac- 
counts were passed by Christmas the 
whole of the balance would be paid at 
that time. 

Lord North said, that after having stated 
on his first motion, for the House to go 
into a committee upon the reports of the 
Commissioners of Accounts, that he meant 
to bring in a Bill to oblige all those ac- 
eountants who had lerge balances of the 
public money in hand, to pay those ba- 
lances into the Exchequer, in order that 
in the present exigency of affairs, the pub- 
lic might have the use of their own mo- 
ney ; and after having heard it admitted 
on all sides, that such a proposition was 
perfectly just and reasonable, he was not 
a little astonished at hearing the present 
Bill attacked as violent, oppressive, cruel, 
and unjust. From the language that had 
been used by the two hon. gentlemen that 
day, had he not known the contrary, he 
should have been tempted to suppose that 
the Bill was neither more nor less than 
a daring attempt to snatch the private 
fortunes of individuals out of their posses- 
sion, and apply them to the use of the 
state; may, a mere stranger would un- 
doubtedly have carried his ideas farther, 
and imagined, from the extraordinary de- 
gree of harshness with which his conduct 
had been treated, that he meant to ap- 
propriate the balances in question to his 
own private use, and to put the whole of 
the money into his pocket. One hon. 
gentleman had said, ** the noble lord is 
extremely rapacious, he grasps at all the 
money within his reach, he claps his hand 
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upon it, and by.the strong arm of power 
forces it from those with whom it is now 
lodged.”” Did the hon. gentleman recol- 
lect, that the money in question was the 
money of the public, issued by orders out 
of the Exchequer, and that all the Bill 
would effect would be, to bring that back 
to the public eibtcae | which there was 
no pretence whatever for suffering to re- 
main longer in the hands of | ho indi- 
viduals? But gentlemen said, ‘ pass our 
accounts ; give us our quietus, and then we 
will pay our balances!” Certainly, in or- 
dinary times, balances were not expected, 
nor usually received from public account- 
ants, except upon the settlement of their 


accounts ; but would any gentleman con-. 


tend, that in a moment, when the exi- 
gency of the state was so pressing, large 
sums.of the public money, every shilling 
of which was wanted for the public use, 
ought to be suffered to remain in private 
hands, and in those hands from which 
there would be no call for it in small pay- 
ments? A great argument used by the 
hon. gentlemen was, that the Bill put the 
public accountants in a worse situation 
than they were in at present. This asser- 
tion he must deny. The Bill obliged 
public accountants to pay in their ba- 
faiices, but it gave them an indemnifica- 
tion from all claims to which those balances 
would be liable. On_ paying their ba- 
lances into the Exchequer they would re- 
ceive an Exchequer tally, | sbeearanags at 
any time as an ample proof that they had 
discharged their balances as far as those 
balances could be ascertained till their 
accounts were finally settled. ; 
Another argument was, that the Board 
of Treasury, and he, as first lord of that 
Board, had been extremely negligent and 
indolent ; and if there was a fault in the 
constitution of the Imprest-office, they 
ought to have examined into it, and to 
have provided a remedy. The time of 


bringing forward this argument was surely 


somewhat extraordinary at the very mo- 
ment that he was urging a Bill through 
parliament, the object of which was to re- 
medy, in some degree, the defects of that 
office, by bringing the balances of the 
public accountants much earlier into the 
- Exchequer than they otherwise would 
have been brought forward. With re- 
gard, however, to the enquiry into the 
cause of the complaint, the Board of 
Treasury had tried, by every means in its 
power, to quicken the passing of public 
accounts. The Board had sent for the 
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auditors repeatedly; they had soothed: 
and threatened; in short, they had done 
every thing in their power to give more dis- 
patch to the passing of the public accounts, 
till at last, finding a parliamentary provi- 
sion for the purpose necessary, they had 
obtained an Act, authorising a commissiow 
of accounts, filled by men of acknowledged 
ability and integrity, who were directed: 
specially to examine and enquire where 
the fault lay. This was aurely proceed- 
ing in the fairest and most certain way, 
both with regard to the evil in question 
and to the ascertainment of a fit and effec- 
tual remedy. ‘ Oh, but,” said gentlemen, 
‘‘ that commission is merely a tub to the 
whale. It was intended to divert the pub- 
lic from other enquiries of greater impor- 
tance, and which went immediately to the 
measures of the noble lord and his col- 
leagues.””? Divert the public attentjon! 
he begged to kriow from what? -Was there 
a single measure of administration, during 
the whole war, that had not been exa- 
mined, scrutinised, placed in every possi- 
ble point of view, reviled, abused, con- 
demned! What was the public diverted 
from? « Why,” said one gentleman, “ the 
attack made by an hon. member on the 
Civil List.”? Had the hon. gentleman for- 
got, that notwithstanding the Act autho- 
rising a commission of accounts passed a 
year ago, the hon. member alluded to had 
renewed his attack upon the Civil List 2 
And what did that attack goto? not to 
any offices or places created by him or 
under his admininistration, but old esta- 
blishments founded under ministers often 
talked of with great applause. .Of the 
propriety of that attack, parliament had 
been the judges, and had decided against 
it. In that case, therefore, no blame was 
surely imputable to him. 

One gentleman had said, if the clerks, 
&c. in the office of the Auditors of ihe Im- 
prest are too few they ought to be in- 
creased ; he, at the same time, had stated, 
that lord Chatham was 13 years in passing 
his accounts, and yet he had owned, what 
every one must acknowledge, that lord 
Chatham had great influence. What was 
this but a clear acquittal of the present 
board of Treasury, because every body 
knew that lord Chatham’s accounts, and 
the time thus elapsed before they were 
passed, was that interval in which the 
duke of Newcastle, Mr. Grenville, lord 
Rockingham, and the duke of Grafton, 
were the ministers? If, therefore, the 
board-of Treasury was to blame for not 
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altering the mode of passing the public ac- 
counts, those first lords of the Treasury 
were, at least, as much to blame as he was; 
the charge was more strong against them 
_too, as the time it took to pass lord Chat- 
ham’s accounts was a time of profound 
peace, in which the minister’s attention 
might much more easily have been di- 
rected to an improvement of a civil nature 
than at present, in the midst of an exten- 
sive, busy, and complicated war. 

But gentlemen had expressed great fear 
of not having their accounts ever passed if 
the balance was paid in before their 
quietus was obtained; and had said, their 
security would then no longer exist, since 
.the money was the only spur that remain- 
ed to induce the Treasury to quicken the 
auditors of the imprest as much as pos- 
sible. This was surely rather an extraor- 
dinary argument, and he was not a little 
surprised to hear gentlemen ask, when the 
balances were paid in, what inducement 
would remain with the auditors of the im- 
prest and with the Exchequer to pass their 
accounts? Whatinducement! He would 
tell the House what. One great induce- 
ment would be, the fees payable at the 
-Exchequer, and which were payable only 
on the passing of the accounts, and the 
granting the quietus. It had been con- 
tended, however, that the quietus ought 
.to be granted with the balances instead of 
an Exchequer tally. Was the nature of a 
quietus perfectly considered when this ar- 

ument was used? Did gentlemen recol- 

ect, that a quietus would establish and 
set up as right every single article in each 
account? And when they recollected this, 
would any gentleman contend in reason 
and in fairness, that such a general estab- 
lishment of all the various items ought to 
be allowed accountants, before those items 
were severally examined and compared 
with the proper vouchers ? 

With regard to the position laid down 
by the hon. gentleman who spoke last, 
that if a public accountant was at all times 
ready to produce and pay in the full 
amount of the public money in his hands, 
it was a matter of indifference to the pub- 
lic what use he put it to till it was called 
for; he was ready to admit it, but then he 
miust be allowed to say, that, if the full 
balance was taken out of a public accoun- 
tant’s hands, it was not probable that he 
would be slower in preparing his ac- 
counts for passing ; which, added to the 
inducement there was in the auditors 
of the imprest to obtain their fees, 
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would render the passing of the accounts 
as speedily as possible, a matter equall 
desirable on both sides. As to lord Hole 
land’s accounts, they were so extremel 
different in their nature, and stood in ra 
a different predicament from the accounts 
of lord Chatham, that he could only con- 
sider all that the hon. gentleman had said 
on the comparison as a heap of contradic- 
tions. Undoubtedly the arguments that 
applied to the one would no more apply 
to the other than it was soreasondent 
with common sense to charge the present 
Treasury board with negligence and in- 
dolence for not applying a remedy with 
regard to the present mode of passing the 
public accounts, in the very moment when 
they were applying that remedy, and 
which no preceding Treasury board had 
ever attempted. As to the want of dis- 
patch, in relation to lord Holland’s ac- 
counts, the board of Treasury had repeat- 
edly examined into the cause of it, and 
had once directed the two auditors to em- 
ploy more clerks for the purpose. One of 
them had complied with the direction, but 
the other , gentleman lately dead ) had ree 
fused, and had assigned as a reason, that 
if he added any given number, such was — 
the state of the accounts in their passing, 
that they would not be the more speedily 
dispatched. 

His lordship, in answer to the assertion 
that the commissioners ought to have en- 
deavoured to find out some better method 
of passing the public accounts, said, that 
was the main object of their commission ; 
but they had not as yet got at it. What 
parliament had judged proper for them 
first to make the object of their inquiry 
they had turned their first attention to; 
the other matters, he trusted, they would 
report upon in due time. The present 
Bill was founded on their fourth Report ; 
the object of it wus opened by him to the 
House before Easter, and the Bill itself 
had been brought in as early as was con- 
sistent with that candour which ought to 
mark such a measure. He had, in his 
progress, allowed full time between each 
of its stages for gentlemen to consider it 
with due deliberation. 

With regard to the time of paying in 
the balances, he was far from wishing to 
make that a matter of inconvenience to 
the public accountants. He would fix it 
for any day in November, or whenever 
gentlemen chose, so as to bring it within 
the ways and means of the year; he knew 
not, however, where the hon. gentleman 
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. got his notion of the auditors of the im- 
prest being able to pass his accounts by 
-Christmns next. He did not himself think 
it possible for them to be passed in so 
‘short atime. The whole of the money 
whick the public would have the use of, 
if the present Bill passed, would not be so 
mere a trifle as the hon. gentleman had 
stated it to be. The amount of the ba- 
Jances would be at least 400,000/. of which 
. he had himself and his colleague full 
63,000/. to pay into the Exchequer. 

Mr. Fox charged the noble lord with 
having misrepresented what he said. He 
had never suggested that the balance of 
lord Holland’s accounts was not the public 
money ; he had only contended, that his 
representatives ought to have an indem- 
nification for paying that balance into the 
Exchequer. He charged the neble lord 
with having insinuated what he knew was 
not in any degree founded. The noble 
lord had argued, that if all the balances of 
the public accountants were paid in, those 
accountants would not be slower in expe- 
diting the passing of their accounts. This, 
he asserted, was an insinuation that some 
had been more slow than they ought to 
have been; a charge he defied the noble 
Jord to make out. Mr. Fox offered on the 
part of lord Holland’s representatives, that 
the whole balance of his lordship’s account 
should be paid into. the Bank, there to 
abide the passing of the accounts, and 
contended, that the public liad no right 
to handle it till his father’s representa- 
tives had obtained their quictus. 

_After some further conversation, the 
Bill went through the committce. 


Debate on Mr. Fox's Motion for a Com- 
mittee to take anto Consideration the State 
of the American War.] June 12.) Mr._ 
Fox, pursuant to notice, called the atten- 
tion of the House to the American war. 
He began by observing, that this subject 
had undergone a recent discussion upon a 
motion made by his hon. friend, (Mr. 
Hartley) in consideration of which he 
should not now have troubled the House 
with a proposition built ,on the same 
basis, but that since the late occasion an 
argument had presented itself, more unan- 
~ swerable in its nature, and more efficacious, 
as he had reason to hope, with gentlemen 
~ on the other side, than any thing that he 
or his friends could advance. Their as- 
sertions might be questioned, but those of 
lord Cornwallis, he trusted, would have all 
_ She weight which the abilities, experience, 
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general might fairly challenge. He held 

a paper in his hand, the late Gazette, from 

which, on the authority of lord Cornwallis, 

the al ae? of conquering America 

was ‘plainly deducible, and on that alone 

he meant to rest his argument that day, as 

the best means of avoidig those. stake 

repetitions so often complained of, when , 
the present subject came before parlia- 

ment; the subject might be old, but the 

field of reasoning would now have an air 

of novelty. He should, therefore, confine 
himself entirely to the Gazette, it was an 

authority to which gentlemen on the other 

side of the House would not object, and 

he begged the patience of the House would 

bear him company in giving it an atten- 

tive examination. ‘This paper certainly 

confirmed every thing that had been ad- 

vanced by his hon. friend and himself on 

the former occasion; but if it could be: 
permitted him to be jocular on such a sub- 
ject, he might beg the House to believe 

there was no collusion in the case, the 

Gazette neither having been framed by his 

authority, nor he having had any previous 

knowledge of its contents. 

He remembered well the principal ar- 
gument urged from the opposite benches, 
and on which the debate chiefly hinged, 
was a signal victory; whicl, said those 
gentlemen who opposed the motion of his 
hon. friend, will call the rebels to the Bri- 
tish standard. ‘The victory has -since 
come confirmed; the British standard 
bas been erected; but what then were 
the predicted fruits of what he was tempted 
to call this pretended victory? Nothing 
but disappointment ; nothing but misfor- 
tune; he would not say public disgrace. 
The truth was, the victory of Guildford, 
as it was called, drew after it all the con- 
sequences of something very nearly allied. 
to a decisive defeat. -Lord Cornwallis did 
not fly from the enemy; but indisputable. 
facts bore him out in affirming, that if lord 
Cornwallis had been vanquished, instead 
of being the temporary victor, his opera- 
tions, or rather movements, could not 
have borne a more unfortunate aspect. 
He no longer pursued the object of his 
expedition; he no longer sought the 
enemy, even in their flight. Nay, more; 
he in an instant relinquished all the ad- 
vantages he had gained with so much diffi 
culty; which had been attended with cir- 
cumstances which reflected so much 
honour upon himself as a commander, and 
upon the very gallant, but ill-fated body 
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of men whom he led to glory, and to everfy | tions, if any such were formed, had been 


thing but substantial success. disappointed, and the whole object of the 
From the report of earl Cornwallis, } campaign had failed. ~ 
there was the most conelusive evidence,{ This failure, he said, must have pro- 


that the war in which we were engnged | ceeded from one of these three causes: 
was at once impracticable in its object and | First, that there must have been some 
ruinous in its progress. It furnished us: essential defects in the.plan; seeondly, 
with the materials and grounds both of; that the means must not have been ade- 
triumph and dejection, both of glory and| quate to the object; and thirdly, that 
despair. It shewed us, that beneath the there must have arisen certain unforeseen 
conduct of that brave man, a body of Bri-| contingencies, applicable to this campaign 
tish troops had acted up to all the expec-{ only, which had defeated the end. As 
tations that could be formed of their enter- | he could not for a moment suspect that 
prize and their valour; and at the same | either of the two former could be held up 
time taught us, that neither spirit nor | to government as the causes of our failure, 
perseverance; neither good conduct inj in regard to themselves or to the come 
the commander nor courage in the sol-;| mander, whose skill, enterprise, and per- 
diery, could prevail in a contest founded |-severance, were justly praised, he could 
in evident madness and inconsistency. | only have recourse to the last, as the only 

He wished, he said, to examine the in-| probable cause that could be urged by 
formation which we had received from | ministers of the calamities of the campaign. 
earl Cornwallis pretty closely. The noble | With this view, therefore, he would exa- 
lord said, that the object of the campaign | mine the contents of earl Cornwallis’s dis-- 
was to penetrate’ into North Carolina.| patches, to see if his information would 
This, surely, could not have been sufficient | bear ministers out in this argument. He 
of itself to sanctify an expedition of somuch | here turned to the Gazette extraordinary, 
certain expence and probable danger; and | and by commenting on every passage, he 
his lordship very properly gives the farther | shewed the House that the obstacles were 
explanation in a subsequent passage, by | not temporary nor peculiar; they were 
saying, that it was to give protection to | not applicable only to this campaign, nor 
the many loyalists that there were in| such as were either unforeseen or unex- 
North Carolina, and to bring them to the| pected. They were obstacles incident to 
British standard. From whom his lordship | the nature of the war, and which we should 
received this information he could not | always have to encounter and to surmount 
pretend to guess; most likely from this | while the constitution of nature remained 
country, where all such information had | the same. They were the obstacles .of 
had its rise and its currency. Undoubt-/| rivers, of a deep intersected country, of 
edly there was reason to apprehend that | impassable marshes, of a disaffected people, 
there might be some men in North Caro- | of “ timid friends, and of inveterate ene- 
lina, who, on the approach of his Majesty’s | mies.”? Such was the state of the country 
arms; might have joined them; for pre-| that he could not procure provisions for 
vious to the present contest there were a| his small army, while that of general 
set of men in this province, a sort of ban- | Green, so much more numerous, found 
ditti, who infested the peaceable inhabi-| no such want. Such was the state of that 
tants, and against whose depredations it, service that he had not been able even to 
had been found necessary to guard, by | procure intelligence. So timid, as he 
putting arms into the hands of a number | expressed it, were the friends of govern- 
of orderly persons, who were called regu- | ment in that country, (represented as so 
Jators. ‘To be sure it was not altogether | favourable, that they would be ready to 
unreasonable to hope but that these ban- | flock to the roval standard on its approach) 
ditti, who had maintained a sort of intes-,| that they would not even venture to give 
tine war against the old established go- | him intelligence, much less assistance ; or 
vernment of the province, might be ex-| only give him delusive and false intelli- 
pected to join those who came like them-| gence, by which he might be led into 
selves to attack that government. To/| situations dangerous and difficult for his 
men of such a description all government | army. | 
would be alike, and they would be read He made here a just distinction between 
to join any force whatever that came with | the conduct of the friends of government 
hostile intentions against the settled power | in that country and this. There they 
ef the country. But even those expecta-| were so timid, or rather so treacherous, 
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for that was the more applicable epithet, 
as to give no intelligence ; here they were 
so audacious as to give us intelligence in 
immense quantities, They told us eve 
thing. Such was the abundance of intel- 
ligence with which they furnished us, that 
they bad hurried us on, from year to year, 
from effort to effort, from expence to exe 
ence, with an avidity which only could 
be equalled by the timidity and the silence 
of those friends whom they had left behind. 
He wished to God that those men, who 
had been so loquacious in England, had 
been in Carolina, where their loquacity 
would have been of service; and that 
those timid friends had been in England 
in their stead, by which we might have 
been prescrved from all that torrent of in- 
- telligence whith had influenced and hur- 
ried us into this war, and been provided 
with a little of it in the day of necessity, 
when information was necessary to safety 
if not to success. 

He proceeded next to the battle of 
Guildford, where the Gazette asserted we 
had obtained a signal victory. This term, 
he doubted not, was used by lord Corn- 
wallis in a very proper sense, for he could 
only attend to the disproportion between 
the two armies, in which point of view, 
no doubt, that a victory should be gained 
on our side was very astonishing, and 
highly to the honour of our troops; but if 
the consequences of the action were to be 
regarded, then he must understand the 
word signal in a very different sense, and 

_allow the victory to have been signalised 
by drawing after it the same identical 
effects that might have been expected 
from a defeat. Had our army been van- 
quished, what course could they have 
taken? Certainly, they would have aban- 
doned the field of action, and flown for 
refuge to the sea-side: now these were 
precisely the measures we were obliged 
to adopt after the action at Guildford, the 
victorious army leaving the field, aban- 
doning the future object of its expedition, 
and retiring to. the fleet. Another term 
used by lord Cornwallis he must also take 
Notice of; he called his army a little one; 
and well indeed might he give it that ap- 
pellation, since his whale force did not 
amount at the utmost to 3,000 men, He 
took that number, merely to avoid a con- 
tradiction that might divert the current of 
debate into an improper channel; for he 
was credibly informed, the army did not 
amount to one half the number he had 
atated; but taking it at 3,000, then on 
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what principle could ministers even justify 
confining the operations of this active and 
spirited general by so scanty a force? 
Little indeed the army was, compared to 
the enemy it combatted, but still less if 
compared to the army estimates voted this 
session ; for it appeared by them, that no 
less than 83,000 men were employed in 
America, including a small number in the 
West Indies, so that in order to bring 
3,000 men into the field the public were 
to pay for and provide 83,000. He did 
not mean absolutely to say, that so many 
were actually in the service, perhaps not a 
tenth part of them could be produced ; 
but. the account of them was to be seen 
on the table; and what language could 
properly describe the fraudulent conduct 
of ministcrs, in imposing so grievous & 
burthen on the people without necessity 2 
He would take, however, if they pleased, 
the other alternative; he would suppose 
every man charged in the estimates to be 
really employed, and that it was necessary 
to keep 80,000 on the defensive, that 
8,000 might be brought into the field ; 
need there any thing else be urged to 
prove the ruinous tendency of the Ameri- 
can war? For lord Cornwallis had stated, 
as his opinion, that defensive measures 
would be certain ruin to our affairs, and 

et we could not act offensively, without 

eeping about a proportion of twenty-five 
to one in garrison; nor did this computa- 
tion go far enough ; as, besides the 83,000, 
our friends in America were to be rec- 
koned nine-tenths of the whole ;- instead 
of which, however, he was rather inclined. 
to believe a great part of the former num- 
ber were necessarily employed to watch 
them, instead of their being any wise ser~ 
viceable to our cause. 

From this he deduced the absurdity of 
attempting to contend with France in. 
America: we had conquered that power 
in Germany last war, as it had been said ; 
for his part, he rather entertained a diffe- 
rent opinion, believing that both powers 
found that conflict so expensive that they 
retired from it mutually exhausted, and 
saw it answered to them the end of a war 
nearer home, by sufficiently weakening 
each other; but would that equality of 
expence exist in the present case? Cer-~ 
tainly not: for the minister could not 
deny, that, if we had 100,000 men in 
America, and France only 25,000, she 
could bring more troops into the fiel@ 
than we; but besides this, allowing that 
each brought the same number, our enemy 
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would not incur one fifth part of our ex- 
pences. 

After dwelling a considerable time on 
the illustration of this doctrine, he wound 
up his comments on the Gazette, by ob- 
serving, that, though lord Cornwallis had 
done every thing he proposed, by pene- 
trating into North Carolina; though he 
had been fortunate enough to come up 
with general Green, engaged, and de- 
feated him, he had found no one good 
consequence of his success, not being 
joined by any body of Americans, as he 
expected, nor even retaining the ground 
upon which he had conquered. As, there- 
fore, no unforeseen obstacles had present- 
ed themselves, and no ill conduct had 
attended the execution of the plan, it was 
undeniable that the project was a vain one, 
similar to all the other enterprizes we had 
formed, during the course of the war; for 
inimical as the inhabitants of the country 
were always found, and defended as they 
were by natural barriers, extensive con- 
quests must ever be impracticable, and no 
abilities of the general or valour of the 
troops could avail to any substantial suc- 
cess. . This was experienced by general 
Burgoyne at Bennington; by general 
Howe at Long-Island; by lord Cornwallis 
at Guildford; and so it ever must be 
found while the constitution of things in 
America remained the same. Ministers 
had already tried the fortune of war in 
nearly all the Thirteen Provinces; they 
began with Massachuset’s Bay, which was, 
_in the commencement of the war, sup- 
posed the only hostile part of the conti- 
nent; an insurrection in the province of 
Massachuset’s Bay was the general phrase, 
and formed the preamble in every act of 
parliament for coercing America; of 
course, therefore, to suppress that insur- 
rection, was the only object of: the war, 
‘ and Boston was then taken possession of 
as the only military operation necessary ; 
but, in a short time, that town was aban- 
doned again, and with so much avidity, 
that a great minister of state, now no 
more, (lord Suffolk) had even congratu- 
lated parliament on the occasion. We 
then possessed ourselves of New York, 
finding the flame of rebellion had extend- 
ed farther southwards, and there conti- 
nued till this hour, though it seemed it 
was not a situation for offensive measures. 
The next enterprize was levelled at the 
middle colonies, and Philadelphia was 
taken; which success was preceded by a 
very important victory; yet that place 
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was also abandoned much to our satisfac- 
tion, and the retreat from it had eternised 
the name of Clinton. After this we dis- 
covered, all at once, that the southern 
colonies were most vulnerable and proper 
for an attack; a noble lord (Westcote) 
proclaimed their inhabitants to be effemi- 
nate and enervated by the heat of the sun; 
his lordship, being a scholar, reasoned on 
the topic very scientifically, and his ideas 
were at once adopted: Charles-town in 
consequence was taken; and, but for ex- 
traordinary exertions of bravery, would 
have turned out a conquest more injurious 
to our cause than any of the preceding. 
In short, we had now attempted every 
province but Virginia and New Hamp- 
shire, the latter of which, he was sorry te 
find, could not be invaded without great 
difficulty ; but, as to the former, he un- 
derstood it was to be the next object of 
enterprize: now he would be happy to 
learn, whether after all the Thirteen Go- 
lonies had been invaded, without advanc- ° 
ing our grand object a single step, minis- 
ters would at last consent to relinquish 
this most destructive war. If he could 
only obtain an assurance of that, he would 
readily consent to an attempt on Virginia, 
and think-he made a good bargain for hig 
constituents. The hon. gentleman ad- 
verted to an expression of lord George 
Germain on a former day, that ministers 
surely could not want disposition to a 

eace, as they had a stake in the hedge. 

erhaps it might be objected to him, that 
not having a stake in the country he was 
not sincere in his professions, and that his 
arguments ought therefore’ to be disre- 
garded. It was very true, that his perso- 
nal interest, his personal stake in the 
country, was but small: he would, how- 
ever, claim the praise of as sincere a re- 
gard for his country as any man in it, be 
his fortune what it might; and he con- 
ceived that his proposition would not be 
less attended to, because he himself had 
not the wealth of those men who had 
been accumulating princely fortunes by 
the calamities of their country. But if he 
had no stake, the respectable body of men 
whom he had the honour to represent, 
and whose interests he was appointed to 

uard, had a stake for which it became 
Fim to be solicitous. The city of West- 
minster was materially affected by the 
continuance of the war. They had suf- 
fered most severely in the struggle, and 
he knew that he spoke their wishes, when ° 
he recommended to ministers to take 
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every possible means of reconciling us 
with our brethren in America. He then 
moved, ‘ That this -House will resolve 
itself into a Committee of the whole 
House to take into consideration the pre- 
sent state of the American war ee | in- 
timated his intention of moving in the 
Committee, should it be appointed, a re- 
solution, ‘ That his Majesty’s ministers 
ought immediately to take every possible 
measure for concluding peace with our 
American colonies.” 

He observed, that this proposition dif- 
fered essentially from that suggested by 
bis hon. friend (Mr. Hartley) on a for- 
mer occasion, for that only provided power 
to ministers, when the will was wanting ; 
but this laid a parliamentary injunction 
on them, to supply want of inclination, 
and left them to apply for powers, if they 
should find any necessity for so doing. 
He hoped the noble lords in administra- 
tion would not object against any measure 
tending to peace, though they were a dis- 
grace or humiliation to them; they were 
blackened enough already, and surely, it 
could not do much harm to add one more 
disgrace to the many already sustained. 
He hoped also not to be answered as on 
former occasions, that ministers had a 
large stake in the country; for it was not 
their stakes, but those of their consti- 
tuents, for which they were playing: for 
his own part, it was well known he had 
little or no stake to lose, but that should | 
rot abate his zeal for the public interest ; 
on the present occasion, he asked no cre- 
dit for any assertion he had made, but 
referred for every thing to the authority. 
of the Gazette, and on that rested his ar- 
gument. : ; 

- Lord /MWestcote said, he was not pre- 
pared to follow the hon. gentleman, nor 
did he mean to combat his arguments far- 
ther than he had formed his opinion upon 
the apparent tendency and probable effect 
of the motion, should it be adopted by 
that House; nor even should he have at- 
‘tempted to draw its attention, if the hon. 
gentleman had not thought fit to animad- 
vert upon something which had fallen from 
him in the debate some years since in that 
House. He acknowleleed he had said, 
that the influence of climate might operate 
in the southern colonies, and, he believed, 
universal experience had confirmed the 
truth of the observation. He might have 
said, that the inhabitants of the southern 
colonies were likely to be enervated by 
natural causes, and Jess able to resist than 


ones 
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those colonies situated to the northward ; 
but he did not ground his opinion on the 
propriety of carrying on our operations to 
the southward merely on that ground, but 
combined with other circumstances, which 
came within his knowledge or experience ; 
some, perhaps, founded in speculation, 
others from the state and situation of the 
country, particularly that part of it, the- 
government of which he had been intrusted 
with by his Majesty: he meant the ge- 
neral disposition of the inhabitants, the 
great-number of slaves, and persons em- 
poye by the planters, &c. He thought 
ve was well founded in saying, that the 
resistance was not likely to prove so ge- 
neral in the first instance, nor so effectual 
in the second; but even allowing there 
was no ground for the former supposition, 
the loyal attachment to their sovereign 
and to this country, there was strong rea- 
son to presume, that so effectual a resist- 
ance would not be made against the British 
arms in a country where, besides having 
the horrors of war to encounter, the peo- 
ple would at the same time have the ap- 
prehension upon their minds of a more 
dangerous, because a more cruel enemy, 
their slaves, servants, &c. to whose mercy 
and protection, while they were contend- 
ing for what they deemed their rights, they 
must have trusted their wives, children, 
and property. 

The hon. gentleman had, in very strong 
colouring, depicted the miseries which were 
the consequences of war. He had come in 
for a share ; he had felt, and had suffered in 
the most tender point [alluding to the loss 
of his son, the hon. Mr. Lyttelton, killed 
in the naval engagement between the 
British and French fleets, off the Capes of 
Virginia, on the 16th of March] yet he 
had the consolation to reflect that his son 
had fallen in a just cause, in asserting the 
constitutional rights of his sovereign and 
his country. Notwithstanding every thing 
which had been urged to the contrary by 
the hon. gentleman, his general opinion of 
the practicability of carrying on operations 
to the southward with success had been 
confirmed by experience; the inhabitants 
of those colonies now acknowledged the 
sovereignty of Great Britain, and enjoyed 
those rights which had been so long with-- 
held from them, through the oppressive 
and traitorous conduct of an internal fac- 
tion, supported by a rebel congress. Be- 
fore he proceeded farther, he would just 
observe, that the particular, as well as ge- 
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to the southward, still remained uncontra- 
dicted, nay, were literally confirmed, for 
so far from the quotas from the southern 
colonies being of any material service at 
the battle of Guildford, by the best ac- 
counts received of that battle, the South 
and North Carolina militia gave way almost 
at the first fire, and fled to the protection 
of their own homes; while the whole 
weight of the battle fell upon the conti- 
nental troops, and the Maryland and Vir- 
ginia militia; who were not in general 
natives of these colonies, but chiefly Irish, 
Scotch, and English; and therefore no- 
thing ‘could be adduced from their con- 
duct to overturn his opinion. ! 
The question, as it presented itself to 
the House, he must confess, he highly 
disapproved of; and, if for no other rea- 
son, because it went to tie up the hands 
of government unnecessarily ; but what 
ought infinitely more to be dreaded, it 
would defeat the very object of the mo- 
tion itself, the bringing about a peace with 
America. The best way to make peace 
was, in hia idea, to wage war manfully ; 
and to make a stand worthy of the an- 
cient dignity of this kingdom. Gentle- 
men had last year mentioned the league 
of Cambray, and stated it to be the cause 
of the decline of the splendour of Venice ; 
but they were mistaken; for powerful as 
was that confederacy, it was not able to 
ruin Venice; the greatness of that republic 
fell by the discovery of a passage to the 
East-Incies by the Cape of Good Hope. 
On the first point he did not expect to 
hear it controverted, that it was the pre- 
. Togative of the crown to negociate peace 
or declare war; there was no one point in 
which the constitution had more clearly 
marked the distinction than in tracing out 
- the boundaries or barriers which separated 
the executive from the legislative power ; 
yet, if the present motion was to go as now 
proposed, those barriers would be broken 
down, and that House of course impro- 
perly entrench on the rights of the sove- 
reign, arrogate to itself the power of mak- 
ing peace and prosecuting war, and by 
that means blend two powers, the execu- 
tive and the legislative, which the whole 
scheme of the British constitution pro- 
nounced should be kept separate and dis- 
tinct; and, so far as the mere exercise of 
the former might be affected, ought to be 
deemed independent. He presumed the 
hon. gentleman would agree with him, 
that the British was a mixed government. 
It was Composed of three estates, the mo- 
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narchical, aristocratical, and democratical, 
which, when knit and united together, 
formed the sovereign power. - Neither — 
would it be denied, he presumed, in their 
deliberative or legislative capacity, that 
those powers, thus united, constituted the 
sovereign or supreme power; but then it 
was equally evident, that the wili of this 
body was appointed to be carried into exe- 
cution by the crown, and by it entrusted 
to the exercise of its ministers and subor- 
dinate instruments. Now, should the 
House agree to the hon. gentleman’s mo- 
tion, for he had been s0 explicit as to an- 
nounce uis farther intention of moving in 
the committee, in some form or other, to 
make peace with America, what would bé 
the case? Most certainly a direct infringe- 
ment upon the prerogative of the crown, 
whose province it was to declare war, and 
negociate and make peace; and no less a 
violation of the constitution, whence 
equally originated, as from'one common 
source, the rights ‘of the: sovereign and 
those of the other two branches of the le-« 
gislature. 

On the other ground it appeared evi- 
dent to him, that the motion would defeat 
the ostensible object held out. It would 
convince our enemies, that we were no 
longer able to prosecute the war, or de- 
fend those rights for which we originally 
had entered into it. It would be an im- 
plied declaration of public imbecility, 
while it would amount to a declaration, 
that we must receive peace from the colo- 
nies, not they from us. Supposing, for an 
instant, that peace was offered, would not 
such a public act of that House impott, 
in so many words, that it relinquished all 
hopes of succeeding by negociation, while 
it would, to all intents and purposes, leave 
the people of America to act upon the 
same hostile plan against us; and after we 
had declared them independent, leave 
them at full liberty to unite with our ene- 
mies and effect our final destruction ? 

These were his reasons why he could 
not agree to the motion; for it clearly ap- 
peared to him, that it would be a violation 
of the constitution, in the first instance, 


because it would infringe upon the inhe- 


rent rights of the sovereign, and divest 
the crown of the exercise of the executive 
power, and at the same time directly defeat 
the only intention or object upon which the 
exercise of that prerogative should, if at all, 
be dispensed with. That parliament might, 
in certain cases, interfere, he wag ready to 
allow; he meant, they might intcrfere 
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under the sanction of the constitution, 
when the trust delegated to the executive 
power was either purposely abused, or 
negligently or ignorantly administered. 
Instances of this kind had happened in 
former times, and ministers, being respon- 
sible for the discharge of their respective 
trusts, had been called to an account, and 
censured; but never while the measures 
were carrying on. They were entitled to 
advise their sovereign to declare war, to 
negociate or make peace; and after their 
advice had been adopted, parliament was 
competent to inquire in what manner they 
had conducted themselves, whether wisely 
or unskilfully, and to proceed to censure 
or inflict punishment. 

The hon. gentleman, along with the 
misfortunes, Suspporitment, and dis- 
graces, he was pleased to impute to the 
American war, had reprobated, in the 
most severe terms, its cruelty and injus- 
tice, involving every person who supported 
the measures of government in a general 
charge of criminality. For his part, 
though he was not in parliament when the 
measures respecting America were first 
adopted, he was ready to declare, that he 
had all along approved of them, and since 
he had the honour of a seat in that House 
had supported them as far as his poor abi- 
lities could reach. So far from its being 
an unjust or a cruel war, whatever adverse 
circumstances might have impeded its 
success, he solemuly affirmed, that he did 
not think it was possible for the mind of 
man to frame a system of conduct more 
consonant to justice and sound policy. 
What could be more strong or relative 
than the origin of the dispute on the part 
of Great Britain? A considerable part of 
the empire, without any real provocation, 
fly in the face of legal government. Not 
contented to rest there, they fly to arms, 
and persist in a series of the most flagrant 
acts of rebellion; they tear with their 
hands the bonds of constitutional union, 
by declaring themselves independent of 
the king and parliament of Great Britain; 
and finally, to fill the measure of their in- 
gratitude and treason, enter into alliance 
with the most dangerous and inveterate 
enemies of the state. So far, therefore, 
from calling the war on our part, a wicked, 
an accursed, and diabolical war, originat- 
ing in injustice, prosecuted with rigour, 
and meditating the slavery of the van- 
quished, he was of opinion, if he might be 
etapa the expression, that it was a 

oly war. The motives which gave it 
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birth were generous and noble ; it. being, 
in the first instance, from an intention to 
maintain the inalienable and indubitable 
rights of the sovereign power of the king, 
the parliament, and the nation; the unity 
of the British empire, and the dominion 
which was necessary to be preserved over 
all the respective parts of which it was 
constituted. In the farther progress of it, 
other objects arose, among which the pro- 
tection of those who had been banished, 
proscribed, or persecuted, for their un- 
shaken loyalty and steady affection to the 
parent state, was not the least; and since 
rance and Spain took a part in the - 
rel, it continued to be a war, carried on 
for the sole purpose of national preserva- 
tion, against the deep-laid schemes of our 
ambitious and inveterate enemies to effect . 
our total overthrow. . 
He begged leave to make a few re- 
marks upon the melancholy picture drawn 
by the hon. gentleman, respecting the pre- 
sent state of public affairs. The hon. gen- 
tleman had held out our enemies on one 
hand, contrasted with our own situation, 
in a manner sufficient to inspire ideas of 
national despondency. He would agree, 
that our enemies were numerous and 
werful ; and that the late advices from 
ord Cornwallis were not so favourable ag 
might be expected; but in this he saw no- 
thing which ought to produce despon- 
dency; on the contrary, the increase of 
difficulties ought to create diligence, and 
call forth exertion; it should produce 
union. If our situation was alarming, it 
was far from being desperate. He re- 
membered when the queen of Hungary, 
at the commencement of the last war but 
one, was assailed by an host of enemies, 
composed of two of the most formidable 
powers on the continent of Europe (France 
and Prussia) assisted by the head of the 
Germapic body, (the duke of Bavaria, 
then elected emperor), yet in the midst of 
her various miseries and distresses, and the 
dread of impending evils of much greater 
magnitude, after she had been stripped of 
two thirds of her dominions, and almost 
every day brought her an account of some 
fresh disaster, some battle lost, or fortress 
taken, she never thought then of propos- 
ing terms of peace to her surrounding and 
victorious foes. On the contrary, she 
acted with the utmost fortitude of mind, 
with the most unexampled magnanimity ; 
she persevered with a constancy, equally 
the effect of the most immovable firmness 


and the highest political wisdom; and, by 
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this truly judicious and magnanimous con- 
duct, obtained in the end, all circum- 
stances considered, an advantageous and 
honourable peace. Such being his ge- 
eral sentiments, he thought it his indis- 
pensible duty to give his hearty negative 
to the motion. 

The Hon. John Jeffreys Pratt * made 
his first parliamentary essay. He spoke 
under evident embarrassment, arising most 
likely from the uncommon respect that was 
paid to him, and from which he was not 
able to relieve himself through his whole 
speech. He would not attempt, he said, 
to add any thing by way of argument, to 
what had been so ably advanced by Mr. 
Fox. He.had given so full and conclu- 
sive a weight to the question which he had 
brought before the House, that he de- 
clared he could not see how gentlemen 
could resist conviction. There must be 
some secret cause for the apparent incre- 
dulity of the other side of the House; all 
their pretended reasons were surely insuf- 
ficient to ground or maintaio them in the 
opinion which they professed; for his own 
‘eas he most heartily concurred with his 

on. friend in the motion that he had sug- 
gested for recommending to ministers to 
take every possible step towards a recon- 
ciliation with America; it was the only 
thing that could save this country from 
tuin. He said, that the Gazette confirmed 
him in the opinion which he had long en- 
tertained, that the reduction of America 
was impracticable. The intelligence it 
contained was most unfavourable, and yet, 
such as it was, it was no doubt garbled as 
usual by his Majesty’s ministers. What 
then must have been the appearance of 
things if communicated in their original 
state? [The lowness of Mr. Pratt's voice 
prev: us from hearing distinctly his 
speech, or from giving it more at length. ] 

Sir Thomas Clarges said, he had all 
along been convinced of the justice of the 
American war, and as soon as he came into 
parliament, at the commencement of the 
present session, voted for the farther pro- 
secotion of it, and for every measure pro- 
posed for its effectual support. Yet, how- 
ever just the claims of this country might 
appear to him to have been, he supported 
those measures upon an idea of their prac- 
ucability and eventual success. It was in 
vain, in his opinion, to contend upon the 
mere ground of justice, unless the claims 
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of the parent state could be enforced. At 
bis entrance into parliament, he voted 
with ministers; because, from the infor- 
mation they gave that House, he was in- 
duced to believe that America might be 
recovered, and once more form a part of 
the British empire. In this opinion, hows 
ever, he no longer remained. He saw 
that success by arms was beyond our 
reach. The whole tenor of the Gazette, 
which had been so ably commented upon 
by the hon. mover, proved it beyond 


question, and took away every apparent 


ground of controversy, ‘Ihe justice of” 
the war became an object of very little 
consequence, when it was withheld, and 
we were no longer in a situation to en- 
force it. It was said that it would be de- 
grading and unworthy a great nation such 
as this was, to enter into a treaty with our 
rebel subjects, or to acknowledge their in- 
dependency. So long as any rational hopes 
of success remained, he heartily coincided 
in the same sentiments; but.those hopes, 
even in the minds of the most sanguine, 
being at an end, he thought that peace, 
upan almost any terms, was infinitely pre- 
ferable to a war under such peculiar cir- 
cumstances. Under these strong persua- 
sions, a regard for the interests of hip 
country, and the duty which he owed to 
his constituents, obliged him to-vote for 
the motion. 

Mr. T. Townshend professed his high 
regard for the noble lord who was the 
writer of the Gazette, which formed the 
ground of the present motion. He had 
been in long and early habits of friend- 
ship with the noble lord; an intimacy, h¢ 
believed, which had produced a reciprocal 
affection. Nay, he was nearly allied to 
him in blood; yet, with all the prejudices 
of personal regard, with a full and perfect 
consciousness of the very brilliant and 
solid abilities of that gallant and skilful 
commander, he was persuaded, that lord 
Cornwallis could not effect the reduction 
of America, because lord Cornwallis could 
not effect impossibilities. His dispatch, in 
the plainest and most explicit terms, 
pointed out those impossibilities ; ‘ timid 
friends, inveterate enemies; without pro- 
visions; cut off from all the resources so 
indispensably necessary for the support 
of an army, in the heart of an hostile 
country :” in short, every feature of the 
campaign presented to his mind such an 
idea of immediate distress, and portended 
such a train of future disasters and in- 
creased disappointments, as fully proved 
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to him, that the fate of the American 
struggle was already decided ; and, con- 
sequently, that America, at least on the 
igh of coercion, was irrecoverably lost. 

he only question, then, which remained 
to be determined was, if America could 
not be conquered, could she be treated 
with ? If she could, the motion of his hon. 
friend was apparently directed to open 
the way to such atreaty. Hishon. friend 
had taken very judicious ground ; his in- 
tended proposition, should the House go 
into a committee, was meant to be worded 
in such general terms, that though it was 
specific as to the object, the minister’s 
hands were not to be tied up, as had been 
80 strongly urged and argued by the noble 
lord who spoke second. The object was 
peace with America; the means were not 
pointed out, but the choice and method of 
obtaining it were left to the discretion of 
his Majesty’s ministers. 

The noble lord (Westcote) had like- 
wise contended, that the motion pro- 
posed to be made in the committee, would 
be an invasion of the. prerogative of the 
crown, and a violation of the constitu- 
tion. This was strong language indeed ! 
Was such an interference unprecedented ? 
Or if sanctioned by precedent, was it ever 
condemned as illegal or unconstitutional ? 
‘He was persuaded, that there were many 
instances on the Journals, of parliament 
having interposed upon extraordinary and 
pressing occasions ; and if ever a necessity 
of the Lind existed, surely the instant he 
was speaking, loudly proclaimed its exis- 
tence. Ministers had originally led or 
deceived the nation into the war; they 
induced parliament to prosecute it for up- 
wards of seven years, at an enormous ex- 
pence and waste of blood and public trea- 
sure. They still continue to buoy up 
parliament with false expectations of suc- 
cess ; and yet, after having failed in every 
one of their promises; after having, year 
after year, nay, week after week, promis- 
ed, and falsified those promises, the noble 
lord complains of the impropriety of no 
longer trusting such men, or permitting 
them to pursue ideal and impracticable 
schemes of conquest; but to endeavour to 
make peace in preference to the continu- 
ing a war which ceases even to hold out 
any object which can create the most vi- 
sionary expectation. 

He said he was not prepared to enter 
into a minute detail of the first causes of 
the dispute with our American subjects. 
The justice or injustice of the American 
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war had furnished matter of innumerable 
debates in that House. Men, and some 
of the very first characters in the king- | 
dom, held different opinions. It would be 
an idle enquiry, at this time of day, to 
enter into a discussion from which he 
was persuaded so little benefit could be 
derived, and which, too, would be so far 
from bringing home conviction to either 
side of the House, that it would only re- 
vive personal animosity, and sharpen con- 
tention. It was with pleasure, therefore, 
that he observed at once how judiciously 
and candidly his hon. friend who made 
the motion, had precluded a possibility of 
discussing a matter, which, unless as a 
mere point of speculation, had so little 
immediate connection with the business 
now before the House. If he conceived 
the tendency of his hon. friend’s motion, 
it was this; if we are not able to subdue, 
or bring America to reasonable terms of 
accommodation by the intervention of arms, 
shall we try other means? shall we have 
recourse to negociation? Here the Ame- 
rican war was considered merely as a 
measure of expediency, not of right or 
justice. If the right was with us, and we 
were not able to obtain it, it was in fact 
no right; the ground of justice was of | 
course very properly excluded -by the 
manner the motion was framed, and so it 
had been justly conceived by the hon. ba- 
ronet who spoke last." His conduct, as he 
had explained himself, was perfectly and 
strictly reconcilable ; so long as any pros- 
pect of success remained, he was for pro- 
secuting the war; when it ceased, he was — 
for proposing, or agreeing to terms, to 
which he would have by no means con- 
sented, if he could have in any other man- 
ner obtained the full extent of what he 
deemed the rightful claim of his country. 
As to the ground of his motion, his hon. 
friend had conducted himself with equal 
judgment and parliamentary skill. To 
shew that the resolution he intended te 
propose in the committee was well found- 
ed, he adduced, from an authority not to 
be questioned, the London Gazette, that 
all expectations of conquering America 
were finally and completely terminated. 

Though he meant when he rose, te 
avoid entering into any discussion relative 
to the justice of the American war, some- 
thing had fallen from the noble lord which 
made it necessary to depart from his first 
intention. The noble lord had called it a 
holy war. He presumed the noble lord 
did not foresee the cxact similitude which 
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this favourite.-war bore ta other holy wars! first. Besides, our blood and treasure was 
—the Crusades, which had attracted the | thrown away; for notwithstanding the 
attention of Europe in the days of igno-! sums voted by parliament, the subject 
rance and superstition. Like the holy/ really had not protection; and he was 
wars carried on in Palestine, it was con-| sure that the county of Norfolk, which 
ceived in injustice, prosecuted with cruelty, | he had thé honour to represent, was so 
whetted by false zeal, and had ruined | defenceless, that 100 men landing in it 
and depopulated the country which hud! might do incredible mischief. 
engaged in it. | It was the effect of bigotry; Mr. Rigby opened his speech with se- 
and superstition: it was designed to ag-| veral handsome compliments to the hon. 
grandize a few at the expence of thou-; gentleman who made the motion. The 
sands. Like the holy wars, it drained the; hon. gentleman had represented himself 
country of its best blood and of its chief) as a person of insignificance, as possessing 
resources. Like the holy wars, it exhibit-| no property, as having no stake in the 
ed an herd of fools and madmen, led on| country. No man, in his opinion, pose 
to ruin and death, for the purpose of pro-/| sessed a more valuable or important stake 
moting the bloody purposes of a set of! in this country than the hon. gentleman. 
knaves and would-be tyrants. Like the} His talents, his situation, and his prospects, 
holy wars, under the mask of promoting | combined, vested in him a more large and 
the greatness of a single person, it con- {| ample possession than the annual receipt 
cealed the worst, the most revengeful and | of many thousands: when, therefore, he 
diabolical purposes of blood, slaughter, | heard the hon. gentleman assume the lan- 
and public and private oppression. Like | guage he had now used, he was free to 
the holy wars, it raised knaves into conse- says there was no man who heard him that 
quence, who were the only gainers by it ;| felt as the hon. gentleman himself seemed 
and that by the spoils of an oppressed and | to feel. He was an honour to his coun- 
impoverished people, while the great and | try; his country had a public interest in 
good were sacrificed to their accursed | him; and though he had the misfortune 
ambition ; so that the French observation | to differ from the hon. gentleman in his 
was fully verified in both instances; Ja} political sentiments, there was no man 
guerre fait mourir les braves, et vivre les| who retained a higher opinion of his abili- 
coguins. He then called upon the House! ties, nor of his public integrity, than he 
to know how long they would, or could} did. 
submit to see the blood of their relations| He sincerely approved of the hon. gen- 
spilt, and their money expended to no| tleman’s candour, in stating in his speech 
purpose? The noble lord, he said, might | the proposition he meant to make in the 
put on the cross, and appear at the head| committee; and foregoing his own parti- 
of his mad crusaders; but he hoped the| cular opinions, by proposing to move in 
House would come to its senses, and all| the committee, should the House agree to 
colour for father delusion being wiped | go into one, for a peace with America, 
away, that they would adopt those mea-_| instead of declaring America independent. 
sures, from motives of necessity, which| He wished not to be understood as ap- 
they had hitherto refused to listen to upon | proving of either; but since the hon. gen- 
principles of justice or sound policy. tleman had such a proposition in contem- 
Sir Edward Astley said, that it might | plation, he thought him candid in avowing 
be deemed presumption in him to obtrude |! it, and perfectly right in not making any 
his sentiments on the House, but he was/| motion for declaring America indepen- 
encouraged by the example of a noble| dent; for in fact America was at that in- 
Jord, who spoke lately, and who alluded | stant independent, and ought to be con- 
to the loss of a dear relation of his slain | sidered in that light, and no other, till the 
in battle. He said, that he too, as well: fortune of war should decide otherwise. 
as the noble lord, had lost a son in this, So far, in his opinion, the hon. gentleman 
unfortunate war; he had still three sons; had acted fuirly and consistently. Ame- 
in the King’s service; and he wished to/| rica was now at war with Great Britain, 
know if any more of his blood was to be | and till the event of that war was deter- 
oa in a war, which must end in our ruin | mined, she stood precisely in respect to 
if pursued any longer? Nothing but a| this country as the other belligerent 
truce could save us; the noble lord might | powers, France, Spain, and [lolland. 
believe him, for he had already told him | The reason why he could not agree with 
some truths, which he did not believe at | the motion made by the hon. gentleman, 
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hs leading to the proposition meant to be 
moved in the committee, was this; that it 
would’ defeat the ostensible objects for 
whieh it was obviously framed, and that on 
two accounts; first, it would prove, that 
we looked upon ourselves as no longer in 
a condition to prosecute the war with any 
hopes of success; secondly, it would pre- 
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vent ministers from availing themselves of | 


any favourable or fortunate event which 
night happen in the mean time. 


not very sanguine; the late circumstance , 


which had fallen out, proved satisfactorily : 
to his mind, that the power of that country | 
was in a great measure against us, and of | 


course that success, to any solid extent or | 
advantage, began every day to appear | 
more and more doubtful. 

For his part, no man more disliked the 
farther continuance of the American war 
than he did. He Jamented it as a citizen; | 
he disapproved of it as a senator; and, in 
his official capacity, several matters came | 
to his knowledge, which convinced him it 
was attended with an enormous and ruin- 
ous expence; but however disagreeable 
or destructive it was, or might prove, he 
could not perceive how the present motion 
would tend to remove. the evil. -War, 
upon a general ground, was a national evil 
at all times, and in all possible situations. 
The American war he acknowledged was | 
peculiarly so, on a great many accounts 
of an obvious nature, and the numerous 
and powerful enemies which had’ com- 
bined against us rendered the present war 
extremely alarming. Yet it was necessary 
we should continue to defend ourselves, | 
and protect our dominions. Notwith-_ 
standing all those melancholy circum- | 
stances, he feared it was not a proper or | 
prudent time to make a public declara- : 
tion that we wished for peace. If such a 
declaration promised to procure peace, he 
would cheerfully give it his support; but, | 
in his opinion it would produce a contrary . 
effect; and so far from accelerating the 
issue of the war, would evidently tend to 
Jengthen it, and inspire the Americans 
with ten-fold vigour ; and to talk of making | 
& separate peace with America, was a mere | 
farce ; for whenever pcace was made, he . 
meant when we should sue for it, the terms 
would be proposed, if not dictated by , 
France, not by America. They were 
leagued in interest, and united in arms; 
and when peace should be made, not only | 
the particular claims of America, but the 
different views and interests of the other 
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belligerent powers, would be promoted ot 
reserved. 

He next spoke of the justice of the war. 
He said, he had supported it throughout, 
and never gave a single vote, which, were 
he in a similar situation, he would not 
repeat. He never conceived a doubt 
upon the right of this country over her 
colonies, nor was he less persuaded at the 
time of our ability to enforce it. Yet, un- 


He! happily, he was mistaken in the event, 
must confess, that his expectations were | 


though he had every reason to believe, 
that the power was with us as well as the 
right, but from a variety of cross and un- 
foreseen accidents, which it might or 
might not have been possible to prevent, 
he feared the opportunity was lost. The 
hon. gentleman who made the motion, and 
a right hon. gentleman who spoke lately 
(Mr. T. Townshend) had inveighed, in 
terms of severity, against the authors and 
promoters of the American war. ae 
were described as wicked, cruel, blood- 
thirsty, &c. These were strong epithets, 
and, if well founded, would equally app] 

to men of all political descriptions, as well 
to particular sets of men as to parties; to 
those that were out as well as those that 
were in. In fine, if it was a wicked war, 
conceived in folly, prosecuted with ran- 
cour, and directed with tyranny and op- 
pression, the accusation would extend 
much farther than those gentlemen would 
wish: it would reach their friends equally 
with their opponents. When the Stamp 
Act was passed, there was not a single 
dissenter, nor of course a division. In 
the next year when that Act was repealed, 
under the administration of lord Rocking- 
ham, the declaratory law was passed. 
which asserted the rights and power of 
this coantry over her colonies in the most 
fu and ample manner. In the course of 
the debates on that subject, a very high 
and respectable character, then in that 
House, and on whom it was the custom 
with those who opposed the present ad- 
ministration to bestow the warmest eulo- 
giums, he meant Mr. Pitt, in describin 

the relation subsisting between both coun- 
tries, drew the line between internal and 
external taxation. He contended, that 
we had no right to tax the colonies for 
the purpose of raising a revenue within 
them; but was so clear and explicit on 
the right of laying external taxes, customs, 


or port duties upon their commerce, that 


he said, a hob-nail ought not to be manu- 
factured in the British colonies without the 
consent or sanction of a British parliament. 
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In a full avowal of those sentiments, 
when he came into an administration sup- 
osed to have been formed under his 
auspices, the very next year, duties were 
laid on the import into the colonies of cer- 
tain commodities therein enumerated. 
When the same great man retired from 
public business, and the King’s govern- 
ment was under the direction of the duke 
of Grafton, upon a resistance having been 
made to the collection of those duties, in 
1769, two regiments of infantry were sent 
to Boston, in order to compel a punctual 
obedience to the law passed by the British 
legislature. At the two latter periods, a 
noble law lord, high in reputation, and 
who had since opposed measures of a simi- 
Jar nature (lord Camden) presided on the 
woolsack, had a seat in his Majesty's 
councils, and in the double capacity of 
lawyer and statesman, in the cabinet and 
parliament, supported, or at least, by his 
conduct, countenanced those measures, 
which he had heard that night furnish 
matter of such pointed censure and severe 
antmadversion. He should not proceed 
farther io detail, but just observe, that 
when coercive measures were first adopt- 
ed, he meant the bringing in and passing 
the Boston Port Bill, from which law the 
present war directly originated, the very 
gentlemen, who were now most violent in 
their eg ea remained silent and 
inactive. ere was not a division, not a 
single debate on the subject. The Bill, if 
it did not pass unanimously, certainly met 
with no opposition. So that if the Ame- 
rican war was wicked and impoltic, it re- 
ceived the sanction of every man, whom 
gentlemen on every side of the House 
deemed to be able, honest, and respect- 
able. It received the approbation of some 
gentlemen in that House, who were now 
the most violent, loud, and severe in con- 
demning it. 

He then recurred to the grounds of ob- 
jection he had stated in the beginning 
‘ot his speech, namely, the impossibility of 
discriminating America from the rest of 
our public enemies, or drawing a line be- 
tween her and France, Spain, or Holland, 
particularly France. He contended that 
weed were embarked upon the same bottom, 
and must rise or fall together. America 
was now a public and avowed enemy to all 
‘Intent’ and purposes. There was no pos- 
sibility of qualifying or separating their 
claims or interests from those with whom 
she was combined. So far from it, that he 
Yauch doubted whether if even inclined to 
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come to terms of accommodation, she had 
itin her power; another party was con- 
cerned, France had mingled in the quarrel, 
and it rested as much on her as on us, 
whether America should be independent ? 
Rhode-Island and its dependencies wereal- 
ready in the actual and positive possession of 
France. She had fortified it in the strongest . 
manner, and by theaccount which appeared 
in the news-papers, and which bore every 
appearance of truth, the cannon, stores, &c. 
captured with the 64 gun ship which car. 
ried them, were designed to strengthen 
the fortifications and other defences al- 
ready constructed, or to be constructed 
in that province. Upon the whole, if the 
measure of subduing America was wicked 
or impolitic, the wickedness or impolicy 
could not be fairly or justly attributed to 
any one party, description, or set of men 
in or out ef office. The ablest men in the 
country, of the first rank, title, fortune, 
abilities, and character, had assisted in it, | 
and whatever the final event of it might 
rove, whether fortunate or unfortunate, 
it never could be deemed, at least during 
the present generation, a wicked, oppres- 
sive, and diabolical war. | 
Lord John Cavendish said he did not ~ 

mean to rise, but something which had 
fallen from the right hon. gentleman who 
= last, made it necessary, lest the 
ouse might go away under any persua- 
sion that the right hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment was founded on facts, correctly 
stated, either in the general or particular. 
So far as the general argument was in- 
tended to be pushed, he thought it totally 
inapplicable and ill-founded ; tor he should 
ever think there was a very material dif- 
ference between stating and declaring a 
right presumed to be vested in parliament, 
as the sovereign or supreme power, and 
employing measures of coercion in main- 
tenance of that right. Besides, it was not 
fair to conclude that the Declaratory Law, 
which asserted a general undefined right, 
namely, to bind the colonies in all cases 
whatsoever, pointed to the assertion of a 
particular mode of exercising it, namely, 
a right to tax, which claim had been re- 
nounced in the very same session by a re- 
peal of the Stamp Act.—As to the conduct 
of ministers in the succeeding administra- 
tion alluded to by the right hon. gentle- 
man, it could not be supposed that either 
he or those who thought or acted with him 
were in any wise responsible for their con- 
duct, not having been either directly or 
indirectly privy to or acquainted with 
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_ their motives. The right hon. gentleman 
said, there was no opposition made to the 
Boston Port Bill in that House. He was 
poreadey the right hon. gentleman must 

ave forgot, because he did not think him 
capable of wilfully misrepresenting or de- 
signedly misleading that House. The fact, 
he believed, was directly the contrary; 
for, if he remembered right, there was a 
very strong opposition made to the mea- 
sure. But be that as it might, he well re- 
collected his own conduct on the occasion. 
He protested strongly against the mea- 
sure ; and, as well as his memory, at so 
remote a period from the time, could serve 
him, he remembered his words were “ In 
God's name, if the people of America are 
not disposed to continue under the British 
government, do not attempt to coerce 
them, or compel obedience by force of 
arms.’ These were his sentiments, and 
they were founded on this maxim, which, 
ever since he had turned his attention at 
all to political subjects, had been invariably 
fixed ; that all government being founded 
m choice, arising from popular approbation 
and public opinion, he thought that either 
this country should have conformed to the 
wishes and desircs of the people of Ame- 
rica; or if the bonds of union, by which 
the colonies were willing to bind them- 
selves, were such as the mother country 
could not approve, or appeared to be in- 
compatible with their, reciprocal interests, 
in that case Great Britain should forego 
her claims; no matter whether real or 
ideal, and leave the colonies at liberty, 
either to establish some form of govern- 
ment, or when experience might effect a 
change in their sentiments, leave an open- 
ing for them to return to their former con- 
dition and ancient connecticn. 

It was very necessary to enter into fur- 
ther explanation. He hoped he had so 
far explained his conduct, and the conduct 
and motives of those with whom he had 
the honour to act, as fully to satisfy the 
House, that he and his friends were 
utterly against risking the calamities of a 
civil war in the maintenance of mere spe- 
culative opinions; indeed, they had given 
the most convincing proofs of it, by pro- 
moting the repeal of the Stamp Act; and 
that when coercive measures were strongly 
objected to them on the ground that go- 
vernment ought to arise from choice, not 
compulsion, because dominion was not 
worth preserving on such terms. The hon. 
gentleman who had made the motion had 
supported it so ably, and urged such a 
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variety of strong reasons in its support, 
that he did not think it at all necessary to 
add a syllable on the subject. He disap- 
proved of the American war in the com- 
mencement and in all its stages. Now, 
however, all argument was at an end. 
America was lost; and what in the out-set 
might be considered a matter of right, had . 
now assumed another form, and was indis- 
putably no more than a question of expe- 
diency. : 
Lord George Germain entered fully 
into the question. He began with pro- 
fessing, that though he rose to oppose 
going into the committee, he did so only 
from a firm conviction that the hon. gen- 
tleman’s proposition could not promote the 
establishment of peace with America ; for, 
was there the most distant probability of 
effecting that most desirable end, by ac- 
ceding to the present motion, instead of 
giving it his negative, he should feel it his 
duty to second it; but if, on the contrary, 
he believed, as he confidently did, that to 
form a committee on the American war, 
and pass therein the resolution the hon. 
gentleman intended to move, would set 
peace still farther at a distance, and afford 
at the same time, a triumph to our ene- 
mies, it was his duty strenuuusly to oppose 
the motion. No gentleman was more in-. 
clined to peace with America than he was; 
no man would go greater lengths to ob- 
tain it; and no one who heard him more 
sincerely lamented the innumerable cala- 
mities that resulted from it. Had the 
only measure offered to the consideration 
of the House been that of forming a com- 
mittee to deliberate on means of sestoring 
peace, he might, perhaps, have been at a 
loss whether to resist the proposition or 
concur in it; but the hon. gentleman, 
with a degree of openness and candour, 
which always marked his parliamentar 
conduct, had fully anticipated the busi- 
ness of the committee, by avowing, that 
no better means would he proposed there- 
in, for effecting the salutary end in view, 
than that of directing his Majesty’s minis- 
ters to make peace with America. Here, 
then, he could not hesitate to say, that no 
ood consequence whatever could result 
from the committee, for it was only to com- 
pel ministers, where compulsion was not 
necessary, to make them do what they 
ardently longed for the ability of doing ; 
he had repeatedly declared, that no per- 
son existing would be more happy at the 
restoration of peace with America than 
himself; he should pronounce that the 
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happiest hour of his life wherein he saw ; his plan, which the hon. gentleman had 


an opportunity of concluding the war on 
safe, advantageous, and honourable terms 
to Great Britain. These were his senti- 
ments, these were the sentiments of his 
Majesty's ministers in general; and could 
they possibly wish otherwise? Did they 
wantonly protract the war, or let slip any 
occasion of making peace on conditions 
which the legislature would approve, he 
scrupled not to say their euadace ought 
to undergo a parliamentary scrutiny, and 
punishment ought to follow the conviction 
of a crime so pernicious to their country. 
This was the public security, and a very 
sufficient one for the vigilance of minis- 
ters, in embracing the first favourable oc- 
casion of restoring peace with our colo- 
nies, that they would be amenable for 
their conduct to parliament; but to pass 
any resolution, compelling them to make 
peace, without furnishing the means of 
doing so, would be as dangerous as super- 
fluous; for it would be declaring at once 
the dejection of this country, and pro- 
claiming to our enemies, that we had re- 
stored a peace on any terms they thought 
proper to prescribe. What might France 
then say to America; knowing, along 
with the resolution of that House, the de- 
bate which preceded it; knowing that the 
impracticability of success had been as- 
signed as the reason of laying so unprece- 
dented an injunction on ministers? This 
would assuredly be her language, “° You 
see the despondency of Great Britain; 
she is dispirited; she can no longer con- 
tinue the war, but must have peace on any 
terms: hold out, then, but one year 
longer, and we shall be able to exact 
whatever conditions we please; you will 
then no longer have any thing to appre- 
hend from this power; will be under no 
necessity of forming political or commer- 
cial leagues with her, and I will institute 
a perpetual alliance with you on such fa- 


vourable terms as will infallibly make you | 


an opulent, splendid, and powerful nation.” 
Thus that strange restriction on the exe- 
cutive power, proposed by the hon. gen- 
tleman, would, instead of accelerating the 
safe of the war, only tend to retard it, 

y giving fresh courage to the confederate 
powers, and new motives for being refrac- 
tory, degrading, at the same time, the na- 
tional character of this country, which 


very properly given, he should have been 
inclined to expect some propositions in the 
committee very different from that in 
question ; for as the House had determined 
recently, that no new powers were neces- 
sary to be vested in the crown for the 
purpose of restoring peace, and as there | 
could be no doubt of the disposition in 
ministers to effect it if possible; nothing 
more could consistently be done but the. 
settling upon those conditions on which 
they were to treat. He should have ex- 
pected, therefore, that the independeney 
of America would have been proposed as 
a ground of pacification, especially as the 
hon. gentleman had himself declared, that 
this was the equitable and necessary pre- 
liminary. Had the hon. gentleman ac- 
tually moved such a resolution as this, it 
would perhaps have been the best way of 
taking the sense of the House on the diffi- 
culties which prevented the conclusion of 
a peace; for to admit the American claim 
of independence was the ouly means of 
Opening a negociation at present, conse- 
quently of enabling ministers to obey the 
injunction proposed to be laid upon them. 
Every thing short of this had already been 
conceded on the one side, and rejected on 
the other, for by the Conciliatory Bills 
every idea of taxation, that original ground 
of discussion, had been renounced; conse- 
quently, it was vain to expect any vote of 
that House could induce America to treat, 
except we were prepared finally and so- 
lemnly to relinquish our right of sove- 
reignty. Was parliament then ripe to say, 
that those colonies, once the most valuable 
appendage of our empire, should be for 
ever dissevered from the parent state? If 
they could submit to such abasement, he 
would not. He had protested most so- 
lemnly before, and would now repeat it, 
that neither in his capacity as a member of 
the legislature, nor as a servant of the 
crown, would he ever declare America in- 
dependent of this country: never should 
his vote concur with so humiliating a de- 
claration. Never should his hand be in- 
strumental in such a surrender of British 
honours and interests. It was not to be 
argued, ** Whiy, she is virtually indepen- 
dent already, and you only recognise the 
right without: giving the possession ;”? for 


‘ between the claim of violence and that of 


used to flourish under difficulties, and sur- | law, there lay a broad distinction, which 
mount by resisting them, instcad of making | such an act would take away; it was a 
puerile confessions of her despondency | material difference to Great Britain, whe- 
and weakness. But for that intimation of | ther her colonies were independent by 
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their own usurpation, or by the authority 
of parliament ; and whatever might be the 
events of war, he should hold it highly 
dishonaourable in the legislature of this 
country, to purchase peace by the renun- 
ciation of their constitutional rights. 

But when we talked of making Ame- 
rica independent, it was more oaeee 
than our power could acconplidh. e | 
might, indeed, release her from the bond | 
of her natural allegiance, and bid her be 
her own protectress: but would France 
yuarantee theliberties of America? Would 
Francaise give her independency? In 
-all probability, no: and she would only 
be. dissevered from Great Britain, that 
she might be subject to a foreign yoke. 
A noble lord (J. Cavendish) had said, 
«¢ If our colonies will not receive qur sove- 
reignty, let us bid them go and prosper ; 
for we ought only to accept the allegiance 
of a willing people.” Were the question 
to be agitated between two states that 
never had been united in a common bond 
of allegiance, this sentiment of the noble 
- lord might be very just; for unquestion- 
ably there it would not be just to force a 
connection, except both parties were in- 
clined to it; but such a mode of reason- 
ing between a parent state and its rebel- 
lious colonies was such as he could by no 
means subscribe to. What! was the su- 
preme authority of a state to say to its re- 
volting members, because you. are disaf- 
fected, because you choose to infringe the 
law and the constitution, be independent, 
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His lordship now adverted to Mr. Fox’s 
strictures on the Gazette, and objected to 
all¢he inferences he had drawn relative 
to the disposition of the southern colonies. 
Lord Cornwallis’s expedition had been 
considered as an improvident one, and 
was said to have been undertaken on the 
misrepresentations of government. Rut 
what grounds had the hon. gentleman for 
forming such an opinion? for the gene- 
ral’s letters contained not the most distant 
intimation of the kind, which, considering 
he wrote not only like an able officer, but 
a man of business, would not in all pro- 
bability have been omitted, had the expe- 
dition been in fact rendered fruitless by 
erroneous information from any quarter 
whatever. Of this he could solemuly as- 
sure the House, that if there was error in 
expecting to find many friends in North 
Carolina, the deception had at least been 
mutual between lord Cornwallis and mi- 
nisters, for that intelligent and active 
general had not failed to inform himself 
what the inclinations of the inhabitants 
were, and had repeatedly mentioned in 
his letters, that a very large proportion of 
them were loyally disposed: if ministers, 
therefore, believed our friends in that 
province to be numerous, the opinion was 
partly taken up on the general’s own in- 
ormation. That this idea actually pre- 
vailed was certainly true, and that it was 
not erroneous, might be easily proved b 
the dispatches in question; for we Fund. 
that no sooner had the British forces oc- 


J will govern you nolonger! Such arule | cupied the province than a considerable 
of policy must infallibly tend to dismem- | body of loyalists rose, and were on their — 
ber and annihilate the largest empire in | march to join them, when they were une 
‘the world. Yet how could we, even_ad- ' fortunately intercepted by the rebels, and 
mitting the justice of such a principle, | inhumanly murdered. Surely, after such 
adopt the noble lord’s phraseology, saying an example, it was not surprising that 
to America, “* Go, and prosper!” His | the rest of our friends should be intimi- 
lordship said, he had given that advice ' dated from rising till they were absolutely 
some years ago; perhaps if adopted then, | certain of Patients and it was not to 
the words might have had some sense, | be inferred, that there were no more 
but now they would be totally absurd ; for | loyalists in the province, because no others 
to bid our colonies go, and prosper, would | had attempted to join lord Cornwallis be- 
be insulting their wretched situation; | fore the battle of Guildford. Could gen- 
since, by the treaty with France, they | tlemen point out any instance in the his- 
became incapable of protecting their own ; tory of civil wars, wherein the spirit of 
liberties from the ambition of their de- | loyalty was so very warm as to break out 
ceitful ally. Weshould therefore, in such | immediately after a terrible example like 
a dismission of their allegiance, only add, this, wherein men overlooked every per- 
an extensive territory to the dominions of ‘sonal consideration, and manifested their 
France and Spain, which by wise, reso- ' attachment to a public cause, careless of 
lute, and prosperous measures, we could ! certain ruin to themselves? If they could, 
reclaim to oursclves, and which would | he would concur in any censure on the in- 
enable us to withstand the united force of babitants of Carolina, for not paying with 


al] Europe. | their lives the price of their allegiance. 
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The hon. gentleman had also inferred, at large, to the tyrannical yoke of rebel- 
that this province was disaffected, because ; lion; for no government would thus tram- 
lord Cornwallis found a difficulty'in sub- ple on humanity, if it was not absolutely 
sisting his army. If suchan inference was | necessary to its preservation ; if it was not 
fair, a similar one might be drawn to prove | requisite to secure by force and terror 
them equally disaffected towards the Con- , that obedience which would not be paid 


‘gress; for when general De Kaal, who im- from choice. 


mediately preceded Gates in the com- | His lordship, in farther proof that lord 
mand, occupied the same province, he Cornwallis had grounds to expect loyalists 
was reduced to the greatest straits for in North Carolina, observed, that this pro- 
want of provisions, and was obliged to in- , vince, as well as its neighbouring one, had 
form the Congress by letter, that, unless long been backward to take any active 
he was recalled from thence, or supplied , part against us, In the action at Guildford 
‘with provisions fpom some other quarter, | there were only two battalions from both 
the troops would be famished. This dif- the Carolinas, and these went off in the 
ficulty had been experienced, in a greater | very beginning of the engagement, though 
or less degree, by every army that had | only one man of their body had been 
marched through North Carolina since | wounded ; but what was still more re- 
the commencement of the war, and arose | markable, though Congress had demanded 
from natural causes; for the province was | of these two provinces 2,600 men from the 
large, thinly peopled, and only cultivated | one, and 2,800 from the other, as their 
in detached districts ; consequently, it was | quota of continental troops, not a single 
@ matter of extreme difficulty to collect | man had been granted. 

together regularly provisions enough for| The hon. gentleman had endeavoured 
the subsistence of a large body of men, | to depreciate the victory of lord Corn- 
and the Americans themselves had always | wallis, by saying it was followed by all the 
recourse to other provinces for victualling | consequences of a defeat; this was an ex- 
their armies ;.that of general Green, in the | traordinary supposition, and could hardly 
present instance, was subsisted from Vir- | be seriously made if the hon. gentleman 
ginia. considered one moment the grounds on 
' Thus the two chief grounds on which | which it was supported ; for the most im- 
the hon. gentleman had questioned. the | portant good consequences clearly result- 
loyalty of this province were shewn to be | ed from defeating the rebel army ; and as 
fallacious ; for our disadvantage had arisen | to the movement of our forces afterwardg, 
am one case from natural causes, and in the | it was not, as he asserted, back again to- 
other from the violent measures of the | wards their former station, but across the 
‘enemy. This last was a superiority over | country towards the sea; surely it was no 
us, which he did not envy them, but | symptom of defeat, because the general, 
wished them’ ever to retain; it strongly | unable to obtain supplies in an exhausted — 


‘ mayked the distinction between the diffe- | country, had recourse to his own maga- 


teat objects for which the two parties | zines. ) 
were contending, ours to reclaim revolted | He proceeded to answer some other . 
subjects, and theirs to establish the schemes | arguments of Mr. Fox, relative to the ge- 
of ambition, by the ruin of thé parent | neral conduct of the war, particularly the 


state. They acted consistently with their | evacuation of Philadelphia, on which mea- 


cause, in violating the rights of humanity 
and the law of nations, in murdering 
their fellow subjects, because they differed 
from themselves in opinion; but to re- 
taliate would be unworthy of the motive 
which led our armies into the field; it 
never could be enjoined by any minister, 
and he trusted, if it were, no British ge- 
seral would be found base enough to exe- 
cute the order. This persecution, then, 
cheat ge ttl ok of whith our enemies 
‘Might always, if they pleased, avail them- 
selves; but while it disgraced their arms, | might both be measures of good policy. 
‘it also pont evinced the weakness of their | His lordship concluded by again profess- 
cause, the. disaffection of the people | ing his wish for the restoration of peace. 
{ VOL, XXII] | (2 1] : 


sure that hon. gentleman had been parti- 
cularly severe. His lordship begged him 
and the House to recollect, that the march 
from Philadelphia was immediately conse- 
quent upon the promulgation of the treaty 
with France, and arose in the just appre- 
hension of a French fiect being sent to 
block up the mouth of the Delaware. Itwas 
obvious that euch occurrences as these 
must necessarily change the whole system 
of the war, consequently, that the capture — 
of the city in question, and its evacuation, 


re 
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He should never cease to Jament the ne- 
cessity of protracting a most expensive 
and unfortunate war, but though a pacifi- 
cation on honourable terms was what he 
ardently desired, he would rather encoun- 
ter the most distressing difficulty than ever 
consent to renounce the right of sove- 
reignty over America by an Act of the 
British legislature. 

Sir George Savile observed, that the 
noble lord had supposed that America 
might yet be recovered, but by omitting 
to state the grounds on which this opinion 
was formed, he gave a pretty convincing 

roof that he believed America to be lost. 

e would not have forborne to state them 
if he had had any good reasons for his sup- 

osition. The only hope that the noble 
ord had ventured to hold out, a very poor 
one indeed, was, that this country had 
many friends in the two Carolinas, not- 
withstanding that they were afraid to come 
forward or to shew themselves, lest they 
should be overpowered and massacred by 
their inveterate enemies; which amounted 
precisely to this, that our friends were nu- 
merous in these provinces, but our ene- 
mies were much more so; or, which was 
the same thing, were more powerful. 
This was, in fact, to say that we had no 
friends; or that if we had any, their friend- 
ship was tame and passive, and conse- 
quently useless. The chief of the noble 
lord's other arguments were exactly of the 
same sort. His lordship tells you, said 
sir George, that the country Is so ex- 
hausted, or the people so unwilling to dis- 
pose of their commodities, that no provi- 
sions are to be had; an acknowledgment 
of a most melancholy and alarming nature; 
but the noble lord’consoles himself and 
comforts this House with observing, that 
the Americans felt the same distress when 
they depended for supplies on the internal 
resources of the country. The noble lord 
however, in his zeal for establishing a fa- 
vourite fact, has furnished an unanswer- 
able argument against what he so strenu- 
ously laboured to prove; for surely, by 
saying that a want of provisions was com- 
mon to both armies while acting in the 
Carolinas, he destroyed his former asser- 
tion, that the British army was the most 
favoured. But the noble lord had said 
more, he had owned, that while the British 
army was starving in the midst of their 
friends, the rebel general Green was plen- 
tifully supplied from Virginia and the 
neighbouring colonies. These were the 
only reasons which the noble lord thought 
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fit to assign for his expectations of future 
success, that lord Cornwallis and his army 
were starving in the midst of their friends, 
and Mr. Green well supplied in the midst 
of his; that his lordship's friends were 
afraid to declare themselves, and that for 
the best of all possible reasons ; because if 
they should attempt it, they were sure 
either to be captured or be massacred in 
cold blood.—The noble lord, and several 
other gentlemen who spoke on the same 
side, had declared, that they wished for 
peace, and lamented the enormous ex- 
pence incurred in the prosecution and the 
continuance of the war in very warm 
terms. Some of the gentlemen despaired 
of success; but they all agreed in one 
point—let the war continue, it must be 
prosecuted. The only mode, said they, 
of procuring a successful peace is the pro- 
secuting an unsuccessful war. It was a 
generally received opinion heretofore, that 
a successful war was the forerunner of an 
honourable and advantageous peace, but 
now the proposition was reversed. It has 
been acknowledged repeatedly in the 
course of the debate, that we can never 
succeed by the way of arms. Well then, 


‘gays the motion, let -us see what may be 


done by treaty. No, say the very same 
‘saange we will continue to try what we 

now cannot succeed, and firmly and pe- 
remptorily reject 
ceed. 

But the noble lord says, that offers have 
been tried; that propositions have been 
repeatedly made to no manner of purpose: 
no doubt they have, and would fail again 
if of the same nature; but the noble lord 
has forgotten the most material part of all 
the business; he has forgotten toadd, that so 
much was offered at each time as ministers 
foresaw would be refused. While America 
remained contented to continue our sub- 
jects, no, said-ministers, you shall not be 
our subjects unless you consent to be 
taxed. Then comes their petition of 
right ; no, said ministers, we will not hear 
you ; and so on, step by step, till at length 
the colonies declared themselves indepen- 
dent. Here he endeavoured to shew that 
no one concession was made but with a 
view to divide the people, and each effort 
having proved unsuccessful, then the noble 
lord: who spoke last, returned to his ori- 
ginal ground of unconditional submission ; 
that is, the power vested in his Majesty’s 
commissioners of declaring such a colony, 
town, district, &c. to be at the king’s 
peace, when they shall have laid down 


what may possibly suc- 
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their arms and submitted to the will of the 
conqueror. 
e then spoke to the point of expence, 
and the enormous sums annually expended 
to no. manner of purpose, or rather to the 
worst of all purposes, that of corrupting 
' the representatives of the people ; raising 
twenty millions annually, and distributing 
a very considerable part of it among the 
members of that House. While the noble 
lord who spoke last was employed in ex- 
hausting the best blood in the nation, the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon was no less 
Fodustrious in draining the pockets of the 
people. This led him to speak of the late 
Joan, which he branded with almost every 
opprobrious epithet in the English lan- 
guage; it was, he said, to the last degree 
corsupt, venal, and disgraceful; it was 
robbing and plundering the nation, in 
order to bribe with the spoil the members 
of that House, to persist in a conspiracy 
for the ruin and destruction of their coun- 
try. It was saying in plain terms, we 
know you disapprove of this accursed, 
ruinous, and diabolical war; but it being 
necessary for the preservation of our 
ower that the war should be continued, 
- af you will raise thirteen millions on your 
constituents, you shall have one of them 
ourselves. e observed, that ministers 
ad not only plundered the people, but 
their defenders and friends had publicly 
supported this right of plunder, and divi- 
sion of the spoil; for, in the course of the 
debate on the loan, he had been informed, 
for he went away early in the evening on 
account of sudden indisposition, that. an 
henourable member, in reply to some ob- 
servations made by his hon. friend who 
made the motion (Mr. Byng) maintained, 
that, to be sure, if there was any advan- 
to be derived from the loan, it was 
natural that the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon would give a preference to his 
friends. His hon. friend produced a list 
of those who were refused; he procured 
the ostensible list of those who were ac- 
cepted of; and if he had succeeded in his 
motion for producing the names of the 
weak and tender-nerved gentry, who wem 
provided for in the list, though their names 
were not inserted in it, he made no doubt 
but that such a scene of iniquity and pub- 
lic robbery would have been detected as 
never before disgraced the annals of any 
nation. He concluded with lamenting, 
with his hoo. friend who made the present 
motion, that he did not expect the least 
success from his spirited and honest en- 
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deavours. He was convinced, that so 
long as it remained in the power of the 
minister, besides his standing resources | 
and means of corruption, his places, pen- 
sions, contracts, &c. to call in to his aid a 
million sterling to be shared among his 
accomplices, that we must continue to be 
led on in. the high road to inevitable de- 
struction, while we had a man to fight or 
a guinea to spend. 

r. Charles Dundas supported the mo-- 
tion. He said, the late accounts from 
lord Cornwallis were of a very melancholy 
and alarming nature; that while they an- 
nounced victory, they were fraught with 
present disasters, and promised nothing 
butf uture defeat, and of course pointed 
out the immediate necessity of desisting 
from the farther prosecution of the Ame- 
rican war; or if it were possible, upon the 
ground of the present motion, or any other 
of a similar nature, by the means of treaty, 
to endeavour to effect an accommodation 
upon the basis of mutual advantage, it was 
now, he was persuaded, too late to hope, 
or even think of any other made. Coer- 
cion was now clearly become impractica- 
ble, and peace, upon almost any terms, 
had become infinitely preferable to a ruin- 
ous and cinsdecesstul war! He concluded 
with declaring, that he was totally adverse 
to the farther prosecution of the American | 
war. 

Mr. Turner said, he had heard with 
peculiar pleasure, the noble arid man! 
sentiments of his hon. colleague, (lord J. 
Cavendish). He was happy in represent 
ing the same constituents, and they, in 
turn, ought to be proud of such a repre- 
sentative as the noble lord. He was pre- 
sent the night the noble lord made use of 
the expression his oe had alluded to. 
He heard him say, as if speaking to the 
people of America, ‘ If you are not con- 
tented to acknowledge our government, 
and remain united with us, in God’s name 
go and prosper, and devise some other 
form of government, better suited to your 
genius and disposition, and more likely to 
render you happy.”? He was at the same 
time, and now, precisely of the same opi- 
nion with his noble colleague. He had 
been taught from his earliest days, upon 
principles of sound Whiggism, that all go- 
vernment was founded in compact, which 
compact was no longer binding than it 
was upheld by mutual consent; when, 
therefore, the noble lord at the head of 
the American department, and the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, advised measures 
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of force, and the former contended for | 
unconditional submission, he had con- 
stantly set his face against it, and would | 
that instant persist in doing so, even though 
the events of war had turned out as favour- 


~ -able as they had hitherto proved disastrous. 


The clams of this couatry were founded 
in cruelty, tyranny, and injustice. Provi- 
dence had graciously over-ruled and de- 
feated them; and almost every event which | 
had taken place in the course of this ill- | 
fated war, had been regularly predicted by 
the side of the House on which he sat.— 
A right hon. gentleman who spoke early 
Mr. Rigby) had asserted, that every 
escription of men in that House had sup- 
ported the American war. It was false ; 
it might not be parliamentary language, 
but he would repeat, it was false; he for 
one, never had, and never would. He 
abomjnated the war, and every measure 
that led to it, because he jooked upon it 
to be a wicked war. The right hon. gen- 
tleman said likewise, that there was no 
Opposition made to the Boston Port Bill. 
In this he was equally mistaken. He op- 
posed it. Several other gentlemen op- 
posed it. It was more than once debated, 
and it was not at so very remote a period 
but he could well recollect the mad and 
inflammatory language employed to render 
the members of that House as mad, as re- 
sentful, and as unfeeling as those who made 
use of it. He remembered one gentleman, 
Since deceased (Mr. Van) in his zeal, 
chose and fought under the motto of De- 
lenda est Carthago; let Boston be burnt, 
let it be razed to its lowest. foundations. 
He remembcred another learned gen- 
tleman (Mr, Dundas) recommended star- 
vation as the most efficacious means of 
compelling America to submit to uncon- 
ditional submission; anda third gentle- 
man likewise, he betieved, then in the 
House (Mr. Vyner) was so very sanguine, 
violent, and earnest in his wishes to subdue 
those proscribed rebels, as to make a 
tender of thirteen shillings in the pound 
out of his landed property towards effect- 
ing so wise and glorious an undertaking. 
s—He next repeated the numerous provo- 
cations which had been given to the Ame- 
ricans before they could be induced to 
take up arms; the varions acts of tyranny 
and cruelty which had been exercised over 
them in the progress of the war; and the 
more numerous arts which had been re- 
sorted to by ministers, in order to lead the 
nation into the war in the first instance, 
and to keep them in it when they had 
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once embarked; but in spite of all the 

attempts which had been made to seduce 
and betray them at one time, to bully and 
subdue them at another, the people of 


_America had nobly: withstood them all; 


they deserved to be free, for they had 
fought for the preservation of their liberty ; 
their enemies deserved to be defeated, and 
ruined too, for they had endeavoured to 
oppress and enslave men equally intitled 
to be free with themselves; but who, 
on account of their magnanimity, their 
patriotism, and their invincible bravery and 
resolution, were infinitely, as men and 
citizens, more deserving of liberty.—In 
the whole progress of this wicked business, 
he could safely lay his hand on his heart, 
and aver, that he never gave a vote, 
directly or indirectly, for even counte- 
nancing, much less supporting, the Ame-. 
rican war. If the farther prosecution of 
it was likely to promise success, he would 
still remain-equally averse to it; but as ne 
such prospect was, or could be held out, 
or even looked for, he had additional rea- 
sons for giving his vote for the motion. 
It would be a tree and unconnected vote, 
for he was a total stranger to any coanec- 
tion but that which fal the prosperity of 
his country for its final object, and the 
preservation of the constitution for its 
basis. The King, ministers, nay the very 
parliament itself, were constituted for the 
benefit of the people over whom they 
were placed, not for the aggrandizement 
af their governors. When, therefore, 
people talked of power, and of resistance. 
to it, they must mean right, for there was 
no legal or constitutional power which was 
not founded in right; nor any right which 
was not ultimately for the benefit of those 
who by compact, or common consent, 
created that right in the persons of their 
governors, as sanctioned, explained, or 
marked out by the essential forms of the 
constitution. He alluded to the scanda- 
lous peculation, and waste of money, which 
had happened by the management of the 
last loan. He highly approved of the Ian-. 
guage used by the hon. baronet who spoke 
lately, and charged the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon with abusing the trust re. 
posed in him, and diverting the monies 
which had been voted for the public ser- 
vice, in bribing the representatives to be- 
tray interests of the dearest and most im- 
portant nature. 

Lord Howe called upon the noble Secre- 
tary of State for the American department, 
to explain a particular expression made 
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use of by him.. He had, he said, taken a 
note of it while the noble lord was speak- 
ing, and lest it had not been correctly 
taken, with his lordship’s permission, he 
would read it. -The noble lord’s words, 
as he understood them, were, “ that there 
was no good ground for charging adminis- 
tration with having received bad informa. 
tion, and upon that information, having 
misled lord Cornwallis, for supposing the 
King’s servants had been misled, or mis- 
informed, so had the noble lord at the 
head of the North Carolina army; for the 
noble lord had, as well in all his private as 
public dispatches, held out his most fa- 
vourable expectations, and had represented 
the inhabitants of thre Carolinas as generally 
leyal, and extremely well disposed to the 
royal cause.” He thought it necessary to 
have this matter cleared up, because, 
though he did not suppose the noble Jord 
had the most distant wish to retract what 
he had said in so full an assembly, yet 
hethought upon a subject which he deemed 
of so singular importance, it would be every 
way more proper, that whatever was said 
should be explained, and whatever was ex- 
plained should be perfectly. understood in 
the sense it was really intended. He found 
. bimself personally interested on the present 
occasion, as wellina public as a private cha- 
racter. He stood ina situation which, he 
thought, made it necessary tor him to ex- 
- platn the ground and motives of his con- 
duct while acting in the double capacity 
of a naval officer and one of his Majesty’s 
commissioners for restoring peace to Ame- 
rica. ‘The matter of explanation he now 
called for, might apply to him on the ge- 
neral principle, though, perhaps, not affect 
him as an individual. It was true, the 
moment was not yet arrived when it be- 
came, in his opinion, neccessary to enter 
into particulars ; but he foresaw, that pro- 
bably: a period would arrive when it might 
be otherwise. He anxiously waited for 
that period; and, in the mean time, took 
this opportunity of endeavouring. to draw 
forth from the noble lord at the head of 
the American department such declarations 
of his sentiments as might be the means 


of preventing all future misunderstandings. 


or uncertainty, should it hereafter become 
necessary for him to explain to that House 
the motives of his conduct while acting in 
the character of one of his Majesty's com- 
missioners, 

Lord G. Germain wished to be per- 
fectly understood by the noble Jord: what 
he said was this, which was in answer to 
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the hon. gentleman who made the motion, ; 
respecting the presumed bad information 
which had been received from hence, and. 
the bad consequences which proved the: 
result of that information: “ that if any: 
improper or mistaken information had been: 
transmitted by the King’s servants here, 
it could not have been the means of mis- 
leading lord Cornwallis ; because the noble. 
lord, whatever intelligence he might have 
received from his Majesty's servants, re-. 
specting the disposition of the inhabitants 
of the provinces within which he was des-: 
tined to act, had, in every dispatch or 
communication he had made to govern- 
ment, held out the most. sanguine expec-: 
tations, that tlie people of the two Caro-: 
linas were firmly attached to the King’s 
government.” He was led, he said, to 
understand the noble lord in this way; 
that administration were at least as much 
induced to expect, that the inhabitants of 
North Carolina would have joined the 
King’s standard, from the dispatches of 
lord Cornwailis, as from any information: 
they had received at home. Most cer-. - 
tainly, as lord Cornwallis was on the spot, | 
as he must be presumed to have known 
the disposition and temper of the ple 
in those provinces, the expectation of 
ministers was fortified and confirmed by 
the tenor of his Jordship’s dispatches. In. 
this sense he wishedto be understood ; for 
though his lordship’s sentiments might not. 
be, nor were the original foundation of 
the expectations formed on this side of the. 
water, they most certainly amounted to a 
full confirmation of what otherwise micht 
have appeared doubtful or problematical. 
General Burgoyne heard, he said, with 
no small degree of astonishment, the lan- 
guage held by the noble lord at the head’ 
of the American department; nor should 
le have rose, but to animadvert upon 
some assertions and arguments used by 
the noble lord, which he knew himself: 
were unfounded in fact, or fallacious in. 
point of deduction. That this country 
was decerved by ministers from the very 
outset did not now call for proof, the 
matter was self-evident, from the state 
and progress, as well as origin of the war ; 
it was pronounced in terms the most un- 
equivocal and decisive; yet that ministers, 
at this stage of this disastrous business, 
should have the confidence to perpetuate 
the same plan of imposition and delusion, . 
he confessed, created in his mind the 
most perfect astonishment. It was a 
question of some doubt witb him, whe- 
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ther more to wonder at the hazardous 
confidence of those who contended that 
America was still recoverable by force of 
arms, or at the blind credulity of the 
Hation, who, after having for such a se- 
ries of years been disappointed, could 
still continue so infatuated as even to 
listen, much less rely: upon assurances, 
. which could only originate in the ultimate 
extreme of knavery, or of the most con- 
summate folly. 

Considering the capacity he acted in, 
and the considerable share he had in the 
prosecution of the American war, it 
might be urged, with great seeming plau- 
sibility, and urged home upon him, that 
as a senator and a professional man, he 
had approved of the justice of the war, 
and undertaken, in part, to bring this 
necessary contest to a successful issue. 
He had apparently done so, he was ready 
to acknowledge ; but as no better oppor- 
tunity might present itself in the course 
of the session, he craved the indulgence 
of the House while he endeavoured to 
explain his conduct, as well respecting 
the motives which induced him to take 
the part he had done in that House, as 
the ideas which prevailed in his. mind 
when called upon by his Majesty in his 
professional capacity, as bearing the King’s 
military commission. He was ever of 
opinion, that this country had no right 
to raise taxes upon America, and if upon 
no other ground but this, that it had 
never raised taxes, or attempted it. Cus- 
tom was law in this instance; it declared 
the constitution ; and the mode of requi- 
sition hitherto adopted by this country, 
' and acquiesced in by the colonies, consti- 
tuted a kind of original compact, which, 
s0 long as both countries continued united, 
was binding upon them in his opinion, or 

onneither. So much for the justice of our 
claims, and the expediency of enforcing 
them by laws and regulations, whether 
applied to internal or external taxation. 

These were the sentiments. of a private 
individual, unconnected with any party ; 
they might be well deemed the specula- 
tive opinions of a speculative man. It 
was very rouge for him to follow 
the right hon. gentleman on the floor 
ae Rigby ) in his historical narrative of 
the different measures pursued by different 
administrations respecting America; or 
the particular or ostensible parts several 
persons of the first rank, characte: and 
abilities, had taken in the transactions of 
those times: a period arrived, however,. 
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when a majority of that House, with the 
King’s servants, and perhaps a majority 
of the nation, (for the claims of this 
country were deemed popular) thought it 
necessary and expedient to pass a law for 
enforcing a claim upon the distinction of 
external taxes, or port duties, opposed to 
the taxes levied within the country. The 
attempt was made, and the consequences 
were recent in the minds of almost every 
gentleman who heard him. The colonies 
endeavoured to defeat those regulations ; 
ministers persisted in trying to carry them 
into execution; the dnat result of all 
which was, that a most violent riot broke 
forth at Boston, and afterwards in other 
of the colonies, soon followed by other 
circumstances, which clearly denoted a 
4 abe of fixed resistance, by force of arms, 
if necessary to proceed to extremities. It 
was not for him, standing as he did, to 
argue upon the mere point of expediency ; 
the nation in general seemed to resent this 
insult, as it indicated a seditious, if not a 
determined purpose to strike at the domi- 
nion of this country, and the supreme 
and controuling power of the British le- 
gislature. , 

It was just at this instant he was called 
upon, as a senator in that House, to de- 
clare his sentiments, which, whatever 
they might be as to the mode of deriving 
financial advantages from America, which, 
in his opinion, were of the very essence 
of government, certainly pointed out to 
him the bie ulna of maintaining our 
claims in one shape or another, and, in the 
first instance, of supporting our authority 
and the power of government. In the 
course of delivering his sentiments in that 
House, he had expressed some opinions 
that might, or might not, for aught he 
knew, have been well thought of by admi- 
nistration. Be that as it may, he found 
himself called upon by his sovereign, he 
presumed, through the channel of minis- 


ters, for he could pledge his honour, b 


no direct or. indirect application of his 
own, to render such services in America, 
in his military character, as he should 
rove capable of. He had no option of 
is own; he accepted of the proffered 
honour, and went cheerfully to America, 
to discharge what, in the then state of 
things, appeared to him to be the united 
duties of a citizen and a soldier; he went, 
with a sanguine hope, that matters might 
possibly be yet accommodated upon fair 
and constitutional grounds; or, if the 
colonies should persevere in measures 
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clearly indicative of an intention to dis- 
solve the bonds which held them and the 
parent state together, that in that case, 
melancholy and disagreeable as such an 
alternative must prove, this country, thus 
insulted and resisted by her own subjects, 


should exert her power in compelling obe- | 


dience to the constitution and the laws, 
which might be thus trampled upon and 
violated. With this intention he went to 
America; and he went there with some 
degree of confidence, no less from the in- 
formation of ministers, that we might not 
be compelled to have recourse to arms to 
any great extent or long continuance, 
than that if we should, such vigorous, 
timely, and powerful exertions would be 
made on our part as would promise to put 
a speedy and fortunate termination to this 
unhappy, but necessary contest. But 
when he got to America, he found the 
reverse of this to be the case in almost 
every instance which came to his know- 
ledge, the promises and predictions of mi- 
nisters proving equally illusory and ill- 
founded. Our armies were neither so nu- 
merous as it was represented they would 
be, nor were they sent out in time; nor 
did the people who opposed the King’s 
government, at all resemble the descrip- 
tion which had been given of them in that 
House by the King’s servants. The very 
first spectacle which presented itself to 
him was a melancholy one, and gave di- 
rectly the lie to every thing he had before 
heard upon the subject. | 

He should not abuse the indulgence of 
the House farther, nor enter into a mi- 
nute recapitulation of what followed, and 
which had been much more pointedly and 
ably stated by his hon. friend who made 
the motion than he could possibly: pretend 
to do; it was sufficient for him to come to 
the point of explanation respecting his 
own particular conduct, when acting in 
some measure in a separate or responsible 
capacity, and apply what he had collected 
from his own experience to the question 
now before the House. He should not 
enter into particulars which had been so 
often fully stated and discussed in that 
House, more especially as they concerned 
himself; he should, therefore, barely con- 
fine what he had to say to such only as 
related:to the exact similarity between 
his situation and that of the noble lord at 
the head of the Southern American army. 

When he passed the confines of Canada, 
and was to enter into the province of 
New York, he was assured by the noble 
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lord at the head of the American depart- 
ment, that he would have numerous and 
powerful friends to join the British stan- 
dard; that he would meet with no resiste- 
ance of any consequence; that he would 
be partly subsisted within the country, &c. 
These were the self same assurances given 
to lord Cornwallis: but what was the re- 
ception he met with? a most powerful 
resistance, in the course of which, the 
most dauntless bravery and the most ob- 
stinate and firm resolution were displayed ; 
he met with troops of timid, or rather, in 
the words of his hon. friend who made the 
motion, of treacherous friends, and hosts . 
of powerful and inveterate enemies. Like 
lord Cornwallis, he issued a proclamation 
fraught with threats in case of disobedi- 
ence, and benefits in case of acceptance, 
to the inhabitants of the country through 
which he passed. He either must have 
passed through the country without stores 
or provisions, and run the risk of famine, 
or, as he did, wait for his baggage, and 
consequently the supply of provisions . 
which he had with him. There were in 
the province of New York a few friends; 
but whenever they made a shew or ap- 
pearance in his favour, or attempted to 
join him, like the ill-fated Carolinians, 
they were attacked, captured, and cut off, 
or had fallen a sacrifice to the resentments 
and revenge of their brethren. ‘There 
were other features of his expedition 
equally common tu both. One was, that 
of false intelligence. The day before the 


affair at Bennington, he had every fair 


prospect of success; but the treacherous | 
conduct of timid friends, which led him to 
inake that diversion, totally defeated every 
one of his efficient plans for pushing for- 
ward. Like the rebel Southern army too, 
while he drew all his supplies from Canada 
or Britain, the army opposed to him were 
in general, plentifully supplied. An in- 
stance of a very striking nature of this 
kind had come to his knowledge, which 
was, that they drew their stores and pro- 
visions several hundred miles distant, 
though the road by which they were con- 
veyed was in part within the countries 
then in possession of the British troops ; 
nay, so certain were they of the attach- 
ment of the inhabitants throughout the 
whole route, that there was not so much 
asa single file of men sent with them to 
protect them; on the contrary, they had 
no other assistance or protection but what 
the drivers of the carts or waggons might 
be supposed to give. This, though appa- 
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rently a trifling circumstance, served to 
gonvince him more than any other of the 
temper and disposition of the people at 
Jarge, and of the confidence the Congress, 
aad those who derived their power under 
them, reposed in the people. | 
, The noble lord at the head of the Ame- 
vican department said, in extenuation of 
himself, that if bad or ill-founded intelli- 
gence had been received on this side of 
the water, and from hence transmitted to 
lord Cornwallis, his lordship had, in all his 
dispatches, confirmed the King’s servants 
that they had been well informed; as he 
held out in all his public and private cor- 
yespondence with ministers, that he was 
entitled to form the most favourable ex- 
pectations of the zeal and co-operation of 
the loyal inhabitants. it was of no great 
consequence in the event which party had 
‘been misled; but it was of infinite conse- 
quence to the nation, and to lord Corn- 
wallis as an officer, that the former should 
not be abused or imposed on, nor the 
Jatter grossly injured in his character as a 
soldier. . | 
He must confess he bad his doubts on 
the subject ; he had himself made private 
communications respecting the state of 
atiairs on the spot, which might not have 
been prudent or proper to publish; he 
complained of the inadequacy of his foree, 
_and stated the disappointments he had met 
with, and the more that were likely to 
follow. That House was not in possession 
of the whole of lord Cornwallis’s dispatches, 
nor perhaps would it be proper they should; 
_ but this point he was desirous to imprint 
particularly on the sense of the House, 
- that the situation of a general was delicate 
and critical. He is induced to promise or 
give hopes of success, upon certain condi- 
tions: those conditions are not performed ; 
but the promises made in consequence of 
the eventual. performance of ‘them are 
quoted, while the breach is concealed. 
He experienced this in his own case; he 
doubted it was equally applicable to lord 
Cornwallis; and he was the more con- 
winced of this from. a circumstance which 
‘came vouched to him upon the very best 
authority, that lord Cornwallis had not 
more than 1,500 men under his command, 
_ ‘whereas if the truth was fairly disclosed, it 
_ would be found that he was taught to ex- 
pect double or treble that number; so that 
allowing the fact so confidently stated by 
the noble lord to be true in all respects, 
that the British standard had numerous 
friends in North Carolina to resort. to it 


as soon as erected, and that lord Corn- 
wallis had held out similar ideas in his 
dispatches, and upon that presumption 
held out sanguine expectations of success, 
the failure and disappointment might 
nevertheless be unputable to ministers, or 
be brought home directly to the noble 
lord at the head of the American depart- 
ment, because he had not performed his 
promise or fulfilled the conditions on 
which lord Cornwallis had founded his 
expectations; namely, that of having 
under his command 5,000, instead of 1,500 
men. Indeed, putting the mere issue of 
the battle out of the question, every gen- 
tleman must conceive, that if our friends 
were not protected, detachments spread 
through the country, and posts occupied, 
the operationsof the army, and the effects, 
would always be confined within the lines, 
or to a very small circle round them. He 
concluded, by observing that it would be 
necdless to trouble the House with argu- 
ments to prove that the southern campaign 
in America was nearly terminated, at least 
so far so, as to put an end ta all expecta- 
tions of any farther solid advantages. If 
so, he believed he should not be opposed 
in saying that the loss of America was in- 
evitable. The Gazette bore the most in- 
disputable evidence ef it, and after the 
very pointed, but obvious comments made 
on it by his hon. friend who made the 
motion, if any man still retained a doubt 
concerning the event, he would make a 
proposition which would bring the matter 
to a final issue. He would move for leave 
to call captain Brederick, the officer who 
brought over the Gazette dispatches, to 
the bar; from whom, as aman of honour, 
he would undertake to draw forth such 
information as would fully convince the 
most prejudiced political sceptic, that the 
war in North Carolina was now as imprac- 
ticable as it had proved throughout e 
other province into which the British arms 
had been carried. 

Mr. Hartley agreed with the noble lord 
(G. Germain) that the motion intended 
for the committee was substantially the 
same as that which he had had the honour 
to move but a few days before. He 
thought, however, that the present motion 
came more strongly. recommended than 
the former ;. for to all the previous expe- 
rience which we had had, there had been 
added the evidence of the: late Gagette. 
When he moved the House, there were 
reports in town, that lord Cornwallis had 
gained.a signal victory over general Green, 
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and that the most fortunate and decisive but merely, whether the crown should be 
efforts in our favour would probably follow | divested of its constitutional prerogative, 
that victory. The arguments used aguinst | in order that parliament should step in 
his motion were, that it would be impro- | and do that, no matter whether right or 
per to shackle the hands of ministry in | wrong, which the constitution had ordained 
the full tide and current of success ; that | should be executed by the king himself or 
such a conduct woold carry about it every ; his ministers. 
appearance of public insanity; that those | This being the true state of the case ag ~ 
‘ who conquered were the fittest to make | it had struck him, he should consider it in 
peace; and that it would be time enough | that light, and that only. The Gazette 
to talk of peace when every other means | might admit of the interpretation put on 
had failed, or when all other expectations | it by the hon. gentleman who made the 
of success were destreyed. That period was , motion, and by several other hon. gentle- 
now arrived; the signal victory and all the ; men who spoke on the same side. It 
golden dreams and fanciful ideas which it | might be literally true, what the hon. gen- 
had created in the minds of his Majesty’s | tleman who spoke lately asserted, that 
ministers, had, like all other illusions of a | there was an exact similitude. between the 
similar nature, entirely vanished. The | hon. gentleman’s situation and that of lord 
noble lord at the head of the army in that | Cornwallis ; it might be farther true, that 
country had himself said as much. The ; America was irrecoverably Jost, and that 
noble lord said, he had got among timid the prosecution of the war in that quarter 
friends and inveterate enemies; that he would be attended with a ruinous expenca 
could procure no information; or that the | to no manner of purpose. All this might 
little he did procure, was given with an | be the case, though he was, in his present 
intent to mislead and ruin him; and that | mode of thinking, extremely disposed to 
his army had like to have perished by | doubt, if not absolutely deny it; and yet, 
famine. On this clear ground, then, the | allowing the arguments on that side of 
question now stood; and he called upon | the question to be totally unanswerable, 
ministers either to agree to the motion, or | he should still be equally against the mo- 
publicly acknowledge that the arguments ; tien. It would effect no change in hia | 
used by them on a former day were not | sentiments, though every and each of 
founded in their real sentiments, but | these facts had been veritied at the bar, 
merely taken up on the spur of the occa- | either bse the general argument, or the 
sion. to defeat his proposition, without his | supposed circumstances which some gen- 
having the most distant idea of. future | themen seemed to think took the present 
success. | . Case out of the general rule. 
Mr. Adam said that, in his opinion, all| It was, he believed, acknowledged by 
the arguments made use of to prove the| every gentleman on either side of the 
impracticability of the American war, or | House, at least he would so presume, that 
upprobability of coercing America, how- | it was the undoubted prerogative of: the 
ever well founded, were either extremely | crown to declare war and make peace. 
irrelative or premature. Hitherto, in times | The matter, then, to be decided was, whe- 
of the highest prosperity, when the public | ther there was any thing im the present 
irs were conducted with the greatest | war which might justify or rather create a 
wisdom, and when our arms proved vic- | necessity for deviating from this establish- 
torious in every quarter of the globe, it | edrule? He had not heard a syllable, di- 
was the policy of that House and of par- | rectly or indirectly, to prove the ground 
lament to leave the discretionary exercise | of such a necessity; the whole that he 
of the executive power free and unre- | heard was, that the war was becpme im- 
strained, where the constitution had very | practicable, and therefore that the House 
fly placed it; namely, with the crown, ; ought to address the crown to make peace. 
or rather with those subordinate instru- | This imported, in his apprehension, that 
ments which it might think proper to em- | the crown or its ministers had neglected, 
loy. Jt was on this account chiefly, that | or were incompetent or unable to perform 
thought it his duty to oppose the pre- | their duty. To this he would say, that | 
sent motion. It might or it might not be | before he could give his voice in behalf of. 
prudent to make peace with America, | the motion, some proof of the actual neg- 
even on any terms; that, however, as he | lect or inability of the crown or the 
understood the hon. gentleman’s motion, | king’s servants ought to be adduced. Not 
was not the question before the House, | having heard any thing more than general. 
[VOL. XXII. ] [21] . 
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censures, unsupported by proofs, or any 
thing which bore the most distant resem- 
blance of proofs, urged from the other side 
of the House, this circumstance alone was 
sufficient to support the negative he in- 
tended to give the motion. 

After having very fully argued this 
point in the abstract, he proceeded to elu- 
cidate his argument by referring to histo- 
rical facts. He said, that during the most 
happy and successful periods of our his- 
tory, it had been a constant rule for the 
legislature not to interfere with the exercise 
of the executive power; and when parlia- 
ment had taken up an adverse line of con- 
duct, the evil effects ‘never failed of being 
severely felt. In particular, during the 
reign of that most able statesman, cele- 
brated warrior, and magnanimous prince, 
William the 3d, that monarch’s attention, 

among others of an inferior nature, was 
specially attached to the affairs'of Ireland. 
arliament interfered on the occasion, and 
controuled the executive power. This 
unconstitutional’ controul was no sooner 
exercised than the bad consequences aris- 
ing from such an improper and unconsti- 
tutional interference were immediately 
felt. It was felt for atime only to be la- 
mented: our affairs in that island every 
day grew from bad to worse. Those who 
perceived the true cause, the unconstitu- 
tional and impolitic interference of parlia- 
ment, reasoned then as he did now, and 
truth and sound policy at length triumphed 
over a factious or mistaken zeal. It was 
not till early in the year 1691, that king 
William was left at liberty to act conso- 
nant to his own sentiments and that of his 
‘council. He was prevented in some mea- 
sure from conducting the affairs of that 
country agreeably to his own judgment. 
As soon as those impediments were re- 
moved, the English affairs there began to 
prosper, and continued in that state till 
that country was intirely reduced, and 
peace was restored on safe and honourable 
terms. The case was the same in several 
other particulars, which he deemed need- 
less particularly to advert to; and must 
always be so, whenever the legislative, un- 
Jess in an instance of extreme or notorious 
necessity, attempted to controul or usurp 
those powers which the constitution had 
lodged in the sovereign and his imme- 
late advisers. If the present argument 
were applied to the question before the 
House, he was convinced it was impossible 
it could ever be more aptly applied. If 
peace with America upon her own terms 
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was become absolutely necessary, there 
was an end of the present business; the 
interference of parliament was ‘conse. 
quently useless; because, what ministers 
might do without the sanction of parlia- 
ment, they could only do with its permis- 
sion. If, on the other hand, negociation 
or treaty was to supersede a state of hos- 
tility; or if terms were to be made or pro- 
cured, ministers would have infinitely a 
better chance of succeeding while at li- 
berty to treat, negociate, and agree upon 
conditions, than if having their hands tied 
up by a vote of that House, they should 
find themselves as it were bound by that 
vote. 

Mr. Martin said he could not sit silent 
while it was said in his hearing, that the 
American war was a popular war. He 
could affirm the contrary with confidence. 
That there were very great majorities in 
that House who voted for it, he was ready 
to acknowledge ; but that there was a 
majority, even a pretended majority with- 
out doors, who were for entering into this 
bloody, this unnatural and disastrous war, 
was what he would ever deny, because he 
knew it to be every way false and ill- 
founded. He well remembered the arts 
and industry used by ministers, their tools, 
and emissaries, to procure what they flat- 
tered themselyes would stamp this accursed 
war with a semblance of popularity ; but 
he remembered likewise the inefficacy of 
those several attempts. He recollected 
that their most strenuous endeavours 
brought forth but a few English addresses, 
while all Scotland, nay every little petty 
borough from one end of that kingdom to 
the other, was searched, and adulatory ad- 
dresses, fraught with sentiments of blood, 
slaughter, and revenge, were presented at 
the foot of the throne—to the fountain of 
mercy! He totally revolted against the 
idea attempted to be impressed on the 
House by the right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Rigby), that all administrations, and all 
descriptions of men, in that House and out 
of it, had been friendstothe American war. 
He could with confidence contradict him, 
and put him to the proof. The right hon. 


‘gentleman had said, “so did this admi- 


nistration, so did that ;’? but he defied that 
gentleman or any one of his friends, to 
adduce a single instance to prove that any 
one of the persons, parties, or descriptions 
of men to whom he had alluded, had either 
directly or indirectly given a sanction to 
the measures which had actually produced 
the American war. 
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Mr. George Onslow said, he disapproved 
of the Stamp Act at the time, and opposed 
it because he thought it unconstitutional. 
He had approved of the Declarator 
Law, because he thought it constitutional ; 
and he had ever looked upon the Port 
Duties Bill as a measure founded on the 
basis of the Declaratory Law, which was 
meant as an assertion of the constitutional 
claims of this country over North Ame- 
rica. So that, as applying to the respec- 
tive political sentiments of all parties, he 
was persuaded the present war with Ame- 
rica was founded in justice, not only upon 
the principles of the constitution itself, 
but as sanctioned by every set of men in 
power since the commencement of the 
present reign.—He then proceeded into 
‘ narrative, and seemed to be of opinion, 
that the colonies would long since have 
acknowledged the dominion, as well as 
confessed the power of the parent state, 
if the measures adopted on this side the 
water had been ably or faithfully carried 
into execution. The period for substantial 
success had, he feared, completely passed 
away. Hopes, however, might still be 
retained if this country was united. At 
all events, the resources of Great Britain 
were great; its fleets and armies in some 
measure invincible; and whatever other 
gentlemen might think, he was firmly 

ersuaded, that we wanted nothing to 
Insure us success but union among our- 
selves, and its constant concomitants, 
firmness, confidence, and resolution. 

Mr. Bankes spoke very ably and spirit- 
edly in support of the motion, and made 
several pointed observations on what had 
fallen from the opposite benches. He 
would never allow, that the war. with 
America was a popular war, conducted to 
the extent, and in the manner it had been. 
The nation had been deceived into it, 
and the Americans had been compelled, 
on principles of self-defence, to have re- 
course to arms. If the offers made in 
1777, by the British parliament, had been 
. tendered in 1774, or indeed at any one 
period previous to passing the vote of in- 
dependency, the war would never have 
happened ; or even if the Americans could 
have safely trusted to the security of the ad- 
ministration who held out the terms in 
1778, he believed that the people of that 
country might have been prevailed upon 
to rescind the vote of independence, and 
break off or dissolve their connections 
with France.—He was extremely severe 
on the conduct of ministers, respecting 


respecting the State of the American War. 


_were before. 
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the promoting the American war in the 
first instance, and their total inability in 
carrying their own plans, crude, ideal, 
and defective as they were, into execution. 
He dwelt for a considerable time on their 
apparent want of information, on the un- 
generous means they had recourse. to, in 
order to vilify and blacken the character 
of every professional man they employed, 
and the various arts used to throw the 
odium justly due to their measures upon 
men who had been so eredulous as to trust 
to their assurances of assistance on the 
other side of the Atlantic, and of their 
protection on this. It was urged with 
much force, why divest the crown of the 
exercise of the executive power, without 
some proof of abuse or. misconduct; or 
that having had it in their power to make 
pace with America, ministers. had neg- 
ected it. That this was most extra- 
ordinary language, he would appeal con- 
fidently to ministers themselves; for he 
was certain, were they to answer, the 
would acknowledge, that from the ddy 
the disturbances broke out in Boston to 
the time that the contents of the Declara- 
tory Act had reached America, there was 
not one session passed, in which minis- 
ters might not have procured much better 
terms than those which they were after- 
wards obliged to offer, and which were 
accompanied with such circumstances of 
national degradation and disgrace. Ex- | 
perience had proved that ministers were 
no longer to be trusted in devising proper 
means for restoring peace to this bleed- 
ing country, supposing peace to be attain- 
able: the present motion was only intend- 
ed to pave the way to it upon the possi- 
bility that it might be attained; if it could 
not, parliament, the nation, the ministry, 
would just find themselves where they 
For these and several other 
reasons, he was fully persuaded of the 
propriety of adopting the hon. gentleman’s 
proposition. 

Mr. William Pitt rose next, and very 
particular attention was paid to him. The 
question had been Joudly called for by a 
particular description of members, but 
on his rising, all sides of the House were 
silent, and paid him the respect that was 
due to his abilities and to the occasion of - 
his rising. The hon. gentleman said, that 
he was induced to rise from certain ex- 

ressions that had fallen from a right 
foi gentleman on the floor (Mr. Rigby) 
and another gentleman on the other side 


of the House (Mr. Adam) respecting the 
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ministerial and legislative conduct of a 
near and dear relation of his (lord Chat- 
ham) with regard to the American war, 
aod the progressive measures which had 
produced it. He thought it his duty, as 
the son of that noble lord, and as a mem- 
ber of that House, to rise upon the occa- 
‘sion to correct the gentleman who had 
spoken, and to prevent the House from 


going away under a persuasion that the 


_ conduct and sentiments of the noble per- 
son were such as had been described. 
The silence of a person so nearly allied 
in blood and affection might seem to coun- 
tenance what had been so confidently but 
erroneously stated. There might be many 
gentlemen in the House who were well 
acquainted with the political opinions of 
that noble person. To them no refuta- 
tion of the assertions of this night would 
be necessary; but there might be some 
who were perfectly ignorant of them, or 
who, knowing them but imperfectly, might 
be deceived by misrepresentations, per- 
haps unintentionally made. 

Actuated by these motives, he thought 
it incumbent to state his relation’s opi- 
nion, as it appeared in his public conduct, 
and as it came farther confirmed by pri- 
vate Communication made to himself and 
the rest of his family. The noble person 
whose name had been so often mentioned 
in the course of the evening, most hear- 
tily reprobated the American war in all 
its parts, as well on the principle on which 
it was taken up as its progress, and the 
ultimate objects to which it pointed. He 
had expressed himself uniformly so on the 
subject, and he was persuaded never gave 
@ vote or opinion in contradiction to those 
sentiments. Those who acted with him 
well knew it ; there were many living tes- 
timonies of the truth of this assertion, 
and innumerable circumstances could be 
adduced, if farther evidence were re- 
quired. 

The only opinion declared by bim, 
which could have afforded the most dis- 
_tant colour for such an assertion, was, that 
he thought this country had a right to lay 
duties fur the regulation of commerce, 
duties incidental to the extension of trade, 
calculated for the mutual benefit of both 
countries; but not a single tax or duty 
of any kind for the purpose of raising a 
revenue in America, to be remitted home, 
and to be disposable by the British par- 
liament. This, however, was but a spe- 
culative question, totally different and 
distinct. from the doctrines which were 


giums on the American wart. 


productive of the war. Those at least 
which produced the riot at Boston, from 
whence ijt was acknowledged by every 
side of the House the war originated, did ~ 
not come within the above description. 
They were taxes reek the import laid on 
expressly by the British parliament, col- 


lected under its authority, and intended 


for the British treasury; and were not 
even pretended to hold out any advantage 
te both countries, but to one only; nei- 
ther were they directed to promote or 
extend the commerce of America, but 
merely to draw dut of the pockets of the 
inhabitants of that country certain sams 
of money for augmenting the revenue of 
this. These were the true and genuine 
sentiments of the noble person alluded to; 
to assert, therefore, because he approved 


,of one mode of conduct, which was not 


adopted, that he approved of another 
system, which he had so frequently and 
openly reprobated, was a most extraordi- 
nary kind of logic indeed. But he could 
not think that those who argued in this 
manner expected to bring home cenvic- 
tion to the breast of any man who had 
not before been made a convert to their 
opinions. 

After explaining his noble father’s prin- 
ciples and conduct, in a strain of the most 
persuasive eloquence, he Bsc ag to 
speak to the question. He said, some 
gentlemen had passed the highest eulo- 
Its justice 
was defended in the most warm and fer- 
vent manner. A noble Jord, who spoke 
early, in the heat of his zeal had called it 
an holy war. For his part, though the hon. 
gentleman who made the motion, and 
some other gentlemen, had been more 
than once in the course of the debate 
severely reprehended for calling ita wicked 
or accursed war, he was persuaded, and 
would affirm, that it was a most accursed, 
wicked, barbarous, cruel, unnatural, un- 
just, and diabolical war. It was conceived 
in injustice; it was nurtured and brought 
forth in folly; its footsteps were marked 
with bleod, slaughter, persecution, and 
devastation ; in truth, every thing which 
went to constitute moral depravity and 
human turpitude were to be found in it. 
It was pregnant with mischief of every 
kind, while it meditated destruction to the 
miserable people who were the devoted 
objects of the black resentments which 
produced it. The mischiefs, however, 
recoiled on the unhappy people of this 
country, who were made the instruments 
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to effect the wicked purposes of its au- 
thors. The nation was drained of its best 
blood and of its vital resources of men and. 
money. The expence of it was enormous, 
much beyond any former experience, and 
et, what had the British nation received 
un return? Nothing but a series of inef- 
fective victories or severe defeats; victo- 
ries only celebrated with temporary tri- 
umph over our brethren, whom we would 
trample down, or defeat, which filled the 
Jand with mourning for the loss of dear 
and valuable relations, slain in the impi- 
ous cause of enforcing unconditional sub- 
mission, or narratives of the glorious ex- 
ertions of men struggling in the holy cause 
of liberty, though struggling under all the 
difficulties and disadvantages which are 
deemed the necessary concomitants of 
victory and success. Where was the 
Englishman who, on reading the narra- 
tives of those bloody and well-fougbt con- 
tests, could refrain lamenting the loss of 
so much British dlood spilt in such a 
cause ? orfrom weeping, on whatever side 
victory might be declared? Add to this, 
that while in this melancholy considera- 
tion we could perceive nothing but our 
natural and powerful enemies, or luke- 
warm and faithless friends, rejoicing in 
el calamities, or meditating our down- 
all. 
He said he had taken the present oppor- 
tunity of delivering his sentiments on the 
American war. There was not a point of 
view in which he considered it: there was 
not a feature which presented itself to his 
notice ; but served more and more to con- 
firm. him in the opinion he had early formed 
concerning its destructive tendency ; and 
he trusted the present opinion he had 
iven would be received as it was sincerely 
intended; as fully expressive of his prin- 
ciples so far as they might be applicable 
to the American war in all its future as 
well as former stages.—He made several 
detached observations on the grounds and 
motives on which the hon. gentleman had 
supported his motion, but seemed chiefly 
to rest his arguments on the injustice of 
the war in its outset, the innumerable mis- 
chiefs it had been already productive of, 
and the still more fatal events it: might 
bring with it, if ministers or the nation 
should persevere in urging a war, which, 
whether successful or not, ought not to 
be farther pursued, becauee it was totally 
subversive of the true constitutional con- 
nection by which both countries were 
united. 
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The Lord Advocate of Scotland (Mr. 
reagent said, as it had been the fashion 
that night for gentlemen to rise and deliver 
their political creed, he found himself ob- 
liged on account of some things which 
had fallen in the course of the debate to 
follow the example. He knew it was dis- 
orderly to advert to matters that had 
fallen in a former debate; yet the rule 
was almost every day transyressed, and 
had been particularly so with respect to 
him by an hon. gentleman on the other 
side of the House. An hon. baronet who 
spoke early had said, that he understood 
that in the night of the debate on the luan, 
a learned gentleman had maintained in ar- 
gument, that if any advantages were to be 
derived from holding sums in the sabscrip- 
tion, it was natural and justifiable for the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon to distribute 
those benefits among his friends in pre- 
ference to those who were k»own or sus- 

ected to be adverse to his measures. 
Though the hon. baronet reported this 
only from hearsay, he wus ready to ac 
knowledge that the hon. baronet had 
been well informed. The person supposed 
to use the words was himself. He made 
use of the expression, and he was ready 
to repeat it; for he was still of opinion, ' 
that if any advantages were to be derived 
from the an, advantages incidental to its 
nature, and which could not be provided 
against, the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
had a right to use his discretion, and dis- 
tribute the advantages among his friends 
in preference to his opponents. The hon, 
baronet might, az often as he thought 
proper, bestow every ignominious epithet 
upon the loan, and upon every person 
concerned in it, or who defended it; it 
would occasion no alteration in his senti- 
ments. He was proud of being one of its 
defenders, and should continue to do so 
upon the principles on which he first took 
it up: that it was the best bargain in the 
then existing state of things that could be 
made for the public, and when the bargain 
was made, that the minister was fully jus- 
tified in such a distribution as appeared 
most agreeable to him. 

Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Turner) 
amony other instances adverted to by him, 
to prove the violence and blind zcal testi- 
fied by several individuals in that House, 
in urging measures of cocrcion, and en- 
deavouring to precipitate this country into 
a war with her colonies, had alluded to an 
expression supposed to have fallen from 
him in an early stage of the unhappy dif- 
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ference. He said, that starvation had 
been recommended as the most efficacious 
means of reducing the colonies to submit 
to unconditional submission. He did 
assure that hon. gentleman, he was totally 
mistaken both in the fact and the applica- 
tion. If ever he had used the word starv- 
ation, it was not in any debate respecting 
the American war. He might have used 
it, it was a provincial word ; and if he had 
not the good fortune to be so great a 
master of language, as to possess such a 
share of classical epithets and elegant ex- 
pressions as the hon. gentleman, he trusted 
that the hon. gentleman and his friends 
would not impute that to him as a crime 
which could only arise from his not havin 
the good fortune to be born on the sout 
side of the Tweed. It was to be sure dis- 
orderly to refer to what had passed in a 
former debate; particularly, when refer- 
ence was had to a period so. far distant, 
but as well as his memory could serve 
him, if ever he. made use of the word 
starvation, it was not in relation to Ame- 
rica, but in a debate on the disfranchise- 
ment of the borough of Hindon, or the 
unishiment of some of the electors who 
had been charged with criminal conduct 
at the preceding general election. If gen- 
tlemen, however, thought proper to divert 
themselves at his expence they were ex- 
ceedingly welcome: if they loved the 


_joke, in God's name let them enjoy it, he. 


should have no reason to complain; the 
motive which induced him to take notice 
of it, was not to spoil the jest, but only to 
lay in his claim, that in future, honourable 
gentlemen would please to do him the 
justice, when they descanted on the word, 
to attend more faithfully to the applica- 
tion, and. not lay it down as a fact, that 
when he recommended the reducing the 
colonies to terms of unconditional obe- 
dience, he had pointed out so horrid a 
means as that of reducing them by famine, 
or in the adopted language of the hon. 
gentleman, by starvation. : 

The same hon. gentleman had spoken 
to another point, in which he believed 
he was equally mistaken. It was custo- 
mary with gentlemen to confound times 
and circumstances for the purpose of hold- 
ing him out in a particular light, as being 
one of the early promoters of the Ame- 
rican war, and one of the most zealous 
abettors of it in that House. He wished 
that the hon. gentleman had been more 
correct in his assertions. He would tell 
the hon. gentleman what perhaps he might 
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deem unworthy of his notice, that he was | 
not in parliament when the Boston Port 
Bill was passed, nor when any other of the 
measures of force which accompanied that 
act, had received thesanction of parliament. 
He had not the honour of a seat in that 
House before the last general election but 
one; consequently, all the circumstances 
which the hon. gentleman mentioned, of 
the furious zeal expressed in different 
terms, by some of the individuals of the 
preceding parliament, could bear no more 
relation to his conduct at a subsequent 
period than to that of any other person in 
the two kingdoms, who might or might 
not arrive to the honour of a seat in 
that House. But said, he begged leave to 
explain himself, that he by no means 
wished to forego the merit, or avoid the 
demerit which was due to those who were 
most zealous in wishing to inforce the just 
constitutional claims of this country over 
her revolted subjects; all he intended or 
desired to impress upon the minds of his 
auditors was this: that he had no share as 
a senator.in promoting those measures: of 
policy or coercion which operated as the 
beginnings, and in fact finally produced 
the American war, 

It was the fashion, as he had said before, 
for every gentleman who rose to make a 
confeasion of his political faith, or subscribe 
to a kind of political creed; he trusted 
that he should be indulged in turn, and 
that the House would favour him with the 
same degree of attention which he had 
shewn to other gentlemen, who had 
thought proper to explain the principles 
upon which they had acted. He had 
entered the House, he could affirm, as an 
unprejudiced, unconnected man, without 
any more predilection for ministers than 
for their opponents. He could lay his 
hand on his heart, and with truth affirm, 
that in considering the question respecting 
the claims and rights of the mother country 
and her colonies, he formed his opinions 
upon the subject abstractedly, inrespect of 
parties and individuals, and weighed and 
decided upon the question in dispute, 
clearly and exclusively, on the merits, and 
acted upon no other opinion but his own ; 
neither was he warped by any other man’s, 
however high or respectable at any side in 
either House. 

What was the consequence? he waited 
till some of the greater and leading points 
had undergone a full discussion, and then 
made up his mind upon the subject, and 
thence, from the moment conviction had 
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reached his heart, he had never, to the 
present minute, swerved a tittle. He 
thought, that as soon as America confided 
in arms, in order to maintain the justice of 
her cause, Great Britain was called upon 
to exert all her powers and strength in 
order to reduce her subjects in that coun- 
try to acknowledge the sovereignty of the 
British legislature in as full and ample a 
manner as it had heretofore exercised and 
enjoyed it; and till that acknowledgment 
was obtained, never to cease prosecuting 
her rights. The ideas the noble lord who 


spoke early (lord J. Cavendish) enter-' 


tained of government were very different 
from his, Ke must confess: he recom- 
mended to let the Americans go and pros- 

er, as soon as they revolted : for his part, 
he was against the hearing of any treaty 
or concession whatever till after the right 
was as publicly and as unequivocally ac- 
knowledged as it had been traitorously and 
seditiously denied. Under this persuasion 
he voted with the minister upon every 


great question, because he thought it his 


duty, and never differed with him till his 
lordship had, in his opinion, very impro- 
tly departed from the system which he 
ad now described, namely, that of offer- 
ing terms to our rebellious subjects so long 
as they continued in arms. : 
He hoped he had acted candidly; he 
trusted he had acted consistently, when 
he publicly disapproved of the conciliatory 
roposition moved by the noble lord in the 
lue ribbon. He recollected he was one 
among a very few that night who had the 
fortitude to resist it. He remembered 
one other gentleman, no less esteemed for 
his lon liamentary experience than for 
his political knowledge and independent 
integrity, who stood forth on the occasion 
(Mr. Welbore Ellis] and predicted what 
in part since happened, that it would pro- 
duce higher pretensions on the part of. our 
rebel subjects, as we seemed desirous or wil- 
ling to concede or relax in our just claims. 
For the rest of his conduct, it was under 
the eye of parliament; he acted, from 
time to time, agreeably to circumstances, 
never in a single instance abandoning those 
ptinciples which he-at: first avowed. He 
voted uniformly in support of the mea- 
sures of government, and could now 
solernnly affirm, after consulting his heart 
and his judgment, that he never had cause 
to regret for a single moment a vote that 
he had given. _ 
He was ready to agree with some of the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
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who had drawn the affairs of this country 
in such exaggerated colours, a picture, he 
was bold to say, much distorted ant over 
charged; he was ready to allow that it 
would have been better, merely consider- 
ing the event, that the sword had never 
been unsheathed in this unhappy quarrel ; 
but he would add, however adverse fortune 
had proved, both from circumstances 
within and from without, that it was not 
in the compass of a rational mind to 
foresee, or be able to provide against such 
a series of extraordinary events, disappoint- 
ments, untoward accidents, and various 
contingencies as fell out; yet they must 
all have taken place, or the war would 
have been long since happily terminated, 
and the empire restored to internal tran- 
quillity and domestic union. 

He should avoid detail as much as pos- 
sible, but yet he would remind those who 
only contemplated the picture in one 
point of view, that ministers must have 
foreseen that we should have met with 
such a resistance on the other side of the 
Atlantic as we had; that the contagion 
should have spread all over the North 
American continent; that our progress 
and successes would bear no proportion to 
our fair and probable expectations; that 
France, and afterwards Spain, would con- 
federate themselves with our rebellious 
subjects, contrary to every principle of 
sound policy, public good faith, and re- 
peated assurances of friendship: in short, 
a foreknowledge of every disaster, every 
untoward event, every unnatural and un- 
provoked act sl aries or domestic perfidy, 
must be proved, however improbable or 
impossible, before either ministers or their 
friends, or the supporters of the American 
measures, could be fairly accused of being 
the real authors of our present misfortunes. 

The hon. gentleman who made the mo- 
tion, with that flow of language, he would 
say, with that impetuous tide of almost 
irresistible eloquence, so familiar to him, 
said, that America was lost, irrecoverably 
lost, and that we were now clearly drove 
to the necessity of accepting from the 
hands of our rebellious subjects, peace 
upon any terms they might choose to dic- 
tate. The hon. gentleman, besides his 
general arguments, produced a Gazette, 
containing lord Cornwallis’s last dis- 
patches, relative to the affair at Guildford 
court-house. He must confess he was by 
no means convinced of the justice of the 
hon. gentleman's comments, nor of the 
truth of his deductions. He was not a 
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military man, and should therefore speak 
with all possible caution and diffidence 


,upon a subject sa totally foreign to his. 


habits of life and to his pursuits, but, if he 
were to speak according to his judgment, 
ill-informed as he was, he should still con- 
sider the affair at Guildford a victory, as 
well respecting the action itself as the con- 
sequences. What were they? but that 
after giving the rebels a complete over- 
throw, his lordship finding himself in a 
barren or exhausted country, was obliged 
to desist from following up the blow he 
had given, on account of the hazard of 
encountering a much more formidable 
enemy than those opposed to him in arms, 
namely, famine, arising from & want of all 
the necessaries of life. That the action 
had produced the advantages which were 
the concomitants of victory, no better 
proof.need be required, than that Green’s 
force was so much weakened that he was 
not able to reach Camden time enough to 
have a. decided superiority over lord Raw- 
don, in consequence of which his lordshi 
had taken him unawares, and by that a 
* den unexpected attack had defeated him 
a second time. He did not pretend to 
judge how far it was prudent in lord Corn- 
wallis to abandon his baggage, and trust 
to contingent eupplies in the course of his 
future operations; but this he was compe- 
tent to say, that it was a most gallant at- 
tempt, and displayed a zeal and §pirit 
which justly intitled him to the thanks and 
gratitude of his country, and reflected the 
highest honour upon him as an officer. 
He was pleased, at all times, to hear 
young members stand up in that House 
and deliver their sentiments upon subjects 
of importance. He had many opportu- 
nities of being pleased that night. it had 
done the greatest credit to those candi- 
dates for public approbation, and display- 
ed an attention to their duty, and the obli- 
gations they owed to their constituents and 
the nation at large, which did them infi- 
nite honour. Among others, the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last claimed his par- 
ticular approbation. He was unwilling to 
say to that lion. gentleman’s face, what 
- truth would exact trom him were he ab- 
sent ; but even then, however unusual it 
might be, he found himself impelled to re- 
joice in the good fortune of this country, 
and his fellow-subjects, who were destined, 
on some future day, to derive the most 
Important services from so happy an union 
of the first rate abilities, high integrity, a 
hold and honest indepehdency of conduct, 
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and the most persuasive eloquence; but 
notwithstanding that he was ready to be- 
stow on him the fullest commendations, 
he thought it his duty to differ with him 
both respecting a matter of fact and 
opinion. 

He could not think that the American 
war was unjust, neither was it conceived 
in folly. The latter might be a matter of 
mere opinion ; but upon the former he 
was competent to judge from what had 
passed in his own mind, and he presumed 
that many gentlemen, or a majority of that 
House, acted from motives equally pure 
and justifiable. The hon. gentleman had 
spoken of a noble relation of his (lord 
Chatham) whom he represented as averse 
from the American war; for his part “he 
was not ia this country, so as from resi- 
dence to be acquainted with the govern- 
ing politics of the nation; but this he 
could aver from his own knowledge, or 
upon the evidence of his own hearing, that 
the noble lord, so far as his sentiments 
might be supposed applicable to the pre- 
sent question, held.sentiments extremely 
different to the arguments urged in sup- 
port of the present motion. The present 
motion, if he understood its scope and 
tendency, was this, though not expressly 
avowed: make peace with America upon 
any terms, which were the same thing as 
desiring ministers to subscribe to whatever 
terme the state of America might think 
prope: to dictate. After that was granted, 

e believed it would be very unnecessary 
to enter into proofs that the basis of any 
treaty to be made under the sanction of 
the present vote would be independency. 
This was the matter on which he meant, 
in point of fact, to particularly meet the 
hon. gentleman. 

The hon. gentleman declared himself to 
be for the present propeses vote, which 
was to end in independency. Then he 
diametrically differed upon this subject 
from his noble relation ; tor he well reeol- 
lected that that great man, the very day 
he felt the stroke of death,- bursting with 
indignation at the most distant idea of de- 
claring America independent, poured out 
his exhausted vitals in execrating those 
ministers, or others, who would dare to 
parcel out, or vote away the British em- 
pire; despoil the British parliament of its 
inalienable rights, and rob the present 
royal family of its patrimonial inheritance. 
These were almost the last words that up- 
right minister and consummate statesman 
ever uttered. He was a man, from his 
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earliest youth, he had been always taught 
to look up to with reverence and admira- 
tion before he had seen ae ae then, 
every opportunity he had of being ac- 
“jaaint vith hina in his senatonial cha- 
racter, the more it confirmed him in his 
early impressions, and he was no less great 
in his last awful exit than in the most 
splendid actions of his political life. He 
held the language of a patriot and sound 
statesman, and the capaciousness of his 
soul was only equalled by the integrity of 
his mind and the goodness of his heart. 
There was a quickness of conception, a 
warmth of imagination, and a tone and 
firmness of mind, which was worthy of 
imitation. He saw his object at a dis- 
tance, he was unceasing in his endeavours 
to obtain it, and he could not give a better 
or more seasonable acvice to his noble 
friend near him, the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, if he expected to arrive at the 
character of a great minister, than to study 
with care and attention that of the de- 
ceased noble lord. 

He was aware that the hon. gentleman, 
who made the motion, would say, that he 
had disclaimed all attention of rendering 
America independent, in opening his mo- 
tion ; and that consequently the subject 
was clearly shut out of the present debate; 
but he presumed he had sufficiently shewn, 
that it was only travelling a different way 
to the same object ; for, most certainly, 
every gentleman who heard what he had 
urged on the subject would agree with 
him, that the present vote would oblige 
ministers to make peace upon any terms, 
which terms would be no other but inde- 
pendency. , 

A right hon. gentleman on the floor 
(Mr. Bigby) had said, that he wished to 
ce rid of the American war: so did he. 

e hon. gentleman who made the mo- 
tion, as the had frequently observed, 
pushed the matter much farther; but he 
wished gentlemen tv recollect, how the 


line could be safely drawn, or at what 
oo spot could Great Britain stop! 
ere the people of this country willing to 


give up their West India islands? No; 
such an idea would not be endured. 
Were they ready to abandon their own 
dominions in America, the possession of 
which was not disputed? Not that neither. 
Or were they even prepared to vote away 
such part of the thirteen provinces as were 
reconciled and bappy under the British 
government? As loud a negative would 
probably be given to that as to either of 
( VOL. XXII] 
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the foregoing. Where then was the line 
tobe drawn? Yet, if the present motion 
was to go, it was impossible to say to what 
the claims of America would be confined ; 
and, perhaps, if they were declared inde- 
pendent to-morrow, we should find our- 
selves as far from real peace as we were at 
the instant he was speaking. He then 
entered into the impropriety of interfering 
in the exercise of the executive power, 
which had been repeatedly discussed in 
the course of the evening; and sat down 
with testifying his full dissent to the mo- 
tion made by the hon. gentleman. 

Lord Maitland rose in reply to the last 
speaker. He said he could never remain 
silent when such doctrines as those ad- 
vanced by the noble lord were maintained 
in that House. A noble lord who spoke 
early (lord Westcote) an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Adam) and the learned lord who 
neat the last, had severally asserted, - 
though in a different manner, that that 
House was not competent to inquire into 
the exercise of the executive power, and. 
controul his Majesty’s servants in the ad- 
ministration of government. The first 
contended more directly that any inter- 
ference of that House would be a positive 
violation of the constitution, and an 
usurpation of the rights of the crown. 
The hon. gentleman did not venture to 
go that length ; but in part acknowledging 
the right of parliamentary interference or 
controul, arguing upon the policy or ex- 
pealency. said, that whenever parliament 

ad interfered, it had always been at- 
tended with bad consequences. The 
learned lord denied that ever any such 
interference had happened, and defended 
the propriety of this presumed rule, be- 
cause he said ministers, as being entrusted 
with the exercise of the executive power, 
were ultimately responsible for the mea- 
sures they recommended, and for the 
means they had adopted for carrying them 
into execution: in short, whatever form . 
this species of argument was made to as- 
sume by the respective speakers, the con- 
clusion was substantiilly the same, that 
parliament had no right, or having a right, 
that they never exercised it; or, when 
they did, that it always proved injurious 
to the public welfare-—That arliament 
had such a right, that they had exercised, 
it; and that it was a right of the very, 
essence of the constitution, was, he be- 
lieved, incontestibly true; for if there was 
no constitutional check or controul upon 
the executive power, but that accord- 
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ing to the forms of the constitution, the 
crown could declare war, make peace, 
and enter into treaties and compacts either 
with foreign powers or a part of our own 
subjects, without controul or advice ; 
then the maxim which says, that the 
executive is subordinate to the legislative 
power, would be exactly reversed ; for 
the executive, and not the legislative, 
would be the supreme power.—But taking 
the learned lord’s argument fairly, what 
was it? but that there might be such a 
power vested in parliament, and that as it 
never had, so it ought never hereafter to 
be exercised, because ministers were ulti- 
mately responsible to parliament for their 
measures and the exccution of them.—He 
was persuaded that the learned lord could 
not seriously mean what he seemed to 
maintain so very warmly; for it would 
amount to this, that parliament had the 
right, but that they should forego the 
exercise of it, at the very moment only in 
which any national good could be ex- 

ected from it; namcly, when the folly, 
Inability, and obstinacy of ministers had 
invited national destruction; when they 
appeared to be ultimatcly determined to 
persist in the same ruinous measures 
which had produced our present national 
calamities; and finally, when they were 
running forward in order to precipitate 
our fate. No, no, said the learned Jord, 
let’ ministers go on; when they have 
totally ruined us, then will be the time for 

arliament to call them to account.—His 


ordship, after endeavouring to expose the | 


absurdity, fallaciousness, and sophistry of 
such a stile of argument, entered pretty 
fully into the debate, and after reprobating 
the American war in all its parts, and de- 
scribing its authors as no less inimical to the 
liberties of Great Britain than America, 
concluded his speech with testifying his 
warmest and most unreserved approbation 
of the motion made by his honourable 
friend. 

Lord Duncannon supported the motion 
warmly; he contended that the Americans 
had taken up arms Jn their own defence ; 
and be the issue what it might, the evil 
advisers, who had imposed upon their 
sovereign, parliament, and the nation, 
ought to be deemed sclely responsible fur 
the consequences, and he had no doubt 
would be made so. , 

He made some farther spirited obser- 
vations on matters which had come from 
the opposite benches; but the House 
grew so disorderly that we could not dis- 
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tinctly. hear his lordship; he said he 
heartily approved of the motion. 

The opposite benches growing ex- 
tremely vociferous, and calling out loudly 
for the questiun! the question ! 

Mr. I’vx presenting himself to reply, it 
was some minutes before the Speaker 
could restore order ; at length order being 
enforced from the chair, Mr. Fox pro- 
ceeded. He began with returning thanks 
to the House for the disposition they 
shewed to indulge him with a few words 
by way of reply, or rather for the purpose 
of giving a few explanations respecting 
some very plausible objections which had 
been raised against two or three of his 
strongest arguments. He-was the more 
obliged to the House for this indulgence, 
because, according ta the strict rules of 
parliamentary order, he was not entitled 
to rise a second time to speak to the same 
question ; feeling, therefore, the obliga- 
tion which he owed the House, he should 
repay it in the only way it was in his 
power to repay it, that was by being as 
brief as possible, and not adding a syllable, 
which did not seem to him necessary for 
the illustration of his former arguments, 
or-in such instances as he had been. mis- 
understood, or misrepresented. , 

After this exordium, he said it was his 
duty, .as it was that of every individual in 
that assembly, who called upon the repre- 
sentatives of the people to unite in 
opinion with him upon a particular mea- 
sure of policy or Icgislation, to do every 
thing in his power to shew that the mea- 
sure so proposed was a wise and salutar 
one, and that the objections made to it 
were either frivolous or unfounded ; under. 
this call he now rose, and entreated a 
candid and patient hearing. The noble 
lord at the head of the American depart- 
nent had recourse to a very extraordinary 
and novel species of logic, to prove that 
he was not mistaken in his expectations 
respecting the loyalty of the inhabitants of 
North Carolina: lis lordship said, that 
lord Cornwallis was mistaken as well as 
he, which amounted to this; that in ever 
given situation that could be aaa ined 
a person being originally wrong, as soon 
as another person happened to coincide 
with him in opinion, from that instant he 
became right; and for what reason? The 
noble lord himself had told us: the noble 
lord himself was wrong, lord Cornwallis 
helped to confirm him in his mistakes, and 
of course they were each separately right, 
because both were in the wrong ! 
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But not wishing to catch at words, in- 
stead of ‘realities; what are the true 

‘grounds, said Mr. Fox, on which the noble 
lord maintains that the North Carolinians 
are loyal? His lordship says, general 
Green has been obliged to draw the sub- 
sistence of his army from the ncighbour- 
ing provinces; the people of Carolina 
would not supply him any more than lord 
Cornwallis; that is, a great majority of 
the inhabitants of North Carolina wish 
well to government, and abhor the tyranny 
of the Congress; and how do they return 
the obligations they owe to the royal 
army? Why, they refuse all kind of aid 
or assistance to their saviours and pro- 
tectors, and treat those who come to re- 
lease- them from the bonds of tyranny 
exactly as they do their tyrants and op- 
pressors, by refusing all aid or succour 
whatever. 

O! says the noble lord, that is not the 
case ; the loyal inhabitants would do other- 
wise if they could do it with safety. 
They made one attempt, but it miscar- 
ried; and those who made it were sacri- 
ficed to the resentment of their enraged 
brethren. Sarely he was in a dream, or 
the noble lord did not mean to be seri- 
ous, when he said, that so great and able 
a general as lord Cornwallis confessedly 
was, in the heart of a loyal and friendly 
country, and at the head of a victorious 
army, were the good disposition of the 
inhabitants and their eagerness to repair 
to the royal standard as true as it had 
been confidently asserted, would abandon 
the post. Surely the noble lord at the 
head of the American ‘department would 
not gravely assert, that under such cir- 
cumstances it was possible that lord Corn- 
wallis could have relinquished all hopes of 
Improving the advantages he had obtained, 
without at the same time insinuating the 
severest libel upon the military conduct 
of the noble commander. He was in his 
soul convinced of the contrary; he was 

persuaded the noble lord at the head of 

the southern American army was beyond 
the reach of any such insidious insinuation, 
if any such was intended. The truth was, 
his lordship met no friends when weighed 
in the opposite scale against his numerous 
enemies, and after doing all that an offi- 
cer in his situation could do, he was 
obliged to abandon all hopes of’ success, 
because, like every other officer, he had 
been deceived ©N two grounds: he had 
been cheated in the first instance, and 
made to believe that he was to have had 
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twice, if not thrice the force which he 
really had; and equally cheated by false 
insinuations from hence, that he would be 
received with open arms by a host of 
friends, warmly and zealously attached to 
the cause which he came to maintain, in- 
stead of being publicly annoyed, or se- 
cretly betrayed or circumvented by a host 
of inveterate enemies. 

Before he proceeded farther into per- 
sonal or particular explanation, he would 
beg leave to make an observation or two 
upon a principle which pervaded the pre- 
sent debate, as well as all others which 
related to the American war. It was 
said, and said too with great confidence, 
and it came from quarters which proved 
its. meaning to be the current opinions 
which prevailed in another place: it is 
not fit, though it be even competent for 
parliament to interfere in the exercise of 
those powers which the constitution has 
devolved on the crown, and the crown as 
a matter of course has delegated to its 
servants, to disturb the deliberate chi- 
meras or dreams of ministers ; for be the’ 
consequences what they may, ministers 
must be ultimately responsible. The ar- 
gument, he confessed, if not a good one, 
was at least plausible; it carried with 
it, it was true, a principle of eventual 
ruin to the state, because it might be 
pushed to a possible, he feared even to a 
probable case, in which ministerial re- 
sponsibility, as had been observed by his 
noble friend (lord Maitland) would be a 
farce—but taking up the idea, and accept- 
ing of it in the very manner in which it — 
was intended to be pressed on the under- 
standing of the House, it was his duty, 
pledged as he then stood, to detect and 
expose the paltry sophistry which lay 
lurking under it. 

There were two constant objects which 
principally fixed the attention of that side 
of the House on which he had the ho- 
nour to sit; the one, the maintenance of 
the supreme rights of the legislature, to 
direct, propound, and finality determine, 
on what ought or ought not to be asserted 
or conceded, in respect of the rights or 
claims of this country over America. - 
This inherent right was never professed! 
controverted in that House by the boldest 
or most implicit ministerialist; but this 
night, for the first time, he heard the 
principle denied, or, which was the same 
thing, endeavoured to be set aside. The 
gencral principle of ministerial responsibi- 
lity was opposed to the right of parliament - 
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to interfere. Hitherto he had constantly 
heard, that this was a parliamentary war, 
a legislative war, a war not to extend or 
increase the power or prerogative of the 
crown; no, but a war specially under- 
taken to vindicate the supremacy of par- 
liament, and its legislative superintendance 
and controul over every part of the Bri- 
tish empire ; but to day it has been re- 
presented as a ministerial war, in the con- 
troul of which parliament have not the 
least pretence to interfere, nor to offer 
their advice, unless they are determined 
to violate the constitution, and usurp the 
exercise of the executive power. 

This was the uniform language held by 
those who maintained the propriety, the 
necessity, and expediency of the Ame- 
rican war till this evening ; when, for the 
first time, he heard that the war was no 
longer a parliamentary war, but a ministe- 
rial one. Parliament have no constitu- 
tional right to interfere, say some; they 
ought not to interfere, say others; be- 
cause the hands of the King’s servants will 
be so tied up that they will be deprived of 
inproving those opportunities of advanc- 
ing the interests of the country, which 
they might be able to improve to the be- 
nefit of the nation, if left at liberty to act 
according to the various contingencies 
and circumstances which may arise in the 
course of future negociation. Here, then, 
were the most palpable and gross contra- 
dictions: if ministers were entreated to 
make peace; no, said they, that cannot 
be; the American war is a parliamentary 
or legislative war; the crown has no im- 
mediate or particular interest: in the pro- 
secution of it; parliament alone are re- 
sponsible: but as soon as a proposition is 
made, calling upon parliament to inter- 
fere; no, again, say the very same men, 

arliament have no right to interfere, nor, 
if they had, would it be politic or prudent 
for them so to do. 

After he had stated in the most pointed 
manner the contradictory language held 
by ministers, as it suited their present 
purpose, he proceeded to give specific an- 
swers to such gentlemen as had under- 
taken to controvert the grounds and pro- 
priety of his motion. 

A right hon. gentleman on the floor, 
who had honoured him with the name of 
friend (Mr. Rigby) had paid him com- 
pliments which he was not so vain or fool- 
ish as to think were well founded. He 
felt no consciousness that the right hon. 
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wherever his own conduct furnished the 
subject; but happy as he was in the good 
opinion and friendship of the right hon. 

entleman, he sincerely wished that he 
Fad forborne that part of his speech alto- 

ether, for he never, as a testimony of 
Gindness or good will, accepted what came 
accompanied with indiscriminate censures 
upon those whom he held most dear, or 
with whom he was most intimately con- 
nected. 

The right hon. gentleman says, -that 
every administration since the accession 


of his present Majesty, let them disagree 


upon what other points they might, were 
at least unanimous in one, that of taxin 
and coercing America, The right hon. 
gentleman, in the warmth of political zeal, 
and trusting with the most unbounded 
confidence in the fidelity ot his memory, 
asserts that the administration, who pass- 
ed the Stamp Act, supported the princi- 
ple on which the American war was car- 
ried on: that the real political arrange- 
ment under the auspices of a noble mar- 
quis (of Rockingham) a member of the 
other House, supported the same princi- 
ple, when, by repealing the Stamp Act, 
they asserted the unconditional right and 
dominion of this country over America by 
passing the Declaratory Law. The next 
administration is charged by the right 
hon. gentleman with following the same 
track which had been traced out by their 
predecessors in office; and a justly dis- 
tinguished and celebrated statesman, some 
time deceased, and a noble duke (the earl] 
of Chatham and the duke of Grafton) who 
successively directed his Majesty’s coun- 
cils, are specially pointed out by the right 
hon. gentleman, as being the promoterg 
of the Port Duty Bill, and sending troops 
to Boston to infores the legal execution 
of that law. They are represented as 
treading in the footsteps of the two pre- 
ceding administrations, so as to prove the 
right hon. gentleman’s assertion to the - 
unlimited extent in which he would have 
it credited; that every administration, 
and every man of every party in a public 
situation, had pledged themselves to the 
support and maintenance of the American 
war. 

The right hon. gentleman, not content- 
ed with general assertions, has pushed 
the charge still farther, down to the acm 
tual commencement of hastilities, and to 
events of even a later date, and as a far- 
ther confirmation of what he has said on 


gentleman’s eulogics were fitly applied | the subject, has described the Americar 


war to have been in its origin and pro- 
_gress a most popular war. Before I pro- 
ceed to controvert the right hon. gentle- 
man’s conclusions, feeling as I do, I find 
myself compelled, from a just and well 
founded resentment, to vindicate the cha- 
acter of some persons, whom the right 
hon. gentleman has thought proper to 
load with ill-founded aspersions, in the 
observations he has made in this part of 
his speech. 

The right hon. gentleman concludes his 
observations thus: ‘ Surely, if the Ame- 
rican war be wicked, ruinous, unjust, and 
bloody ; if it was planned with folly, pro- 
secuted with cruelty, and ultimately tends 
to national destruction; the several per- 
sons thus described, having maintained the 
principle on which the war was com- 
menced, and approved of the measures 
which actually produced it, were equally 
unjust and cruel, and blinded with the 
same spirit of persecution, as those to 
whose lot it had fallen to carry the mea- 
sures into execution which brought on this 
execrable war.” I will meet the right 
hon. gentleman on his awn conclusion; I 
am ready to jen issue with him on the 
merits, and allow that all he has said aud 
insinuated is strictly consonant to truth; 
that they would be wicked and cruel, if 
they had either promoted or approved of 
such a war; bat f do aver, that the charge 
is not founded in fact, but directly repug- 
nant to fair, even to colourable conclu- 
sions; aud, high and powerfully sup- 
ported as that right hon. gentleman stands 
in this House and out of it, 1 would recom- 
mead to him to be more temperate in his 
language when he makes such positive 
charges, and draws such severe conclu- 
sions against some of the greatest and most 
respectable characters in this country. I 
am ready to declare my opinion of the 
right hon. gentleman's integrity and abili- 
ties ; I am willing to give full credit to bis 
assertions declarative of the motives on 
which he acted; I thank him for his very 
favourable, but unmerited sentiments res- 
pecting so insignificant a person as I am, 
whom he has thought fit to exalt into a 
degree of consequence to which I am by 
no means entitled; but while in the midst 
of this shew of kindness I bear my dearest 
friends and connections directly or indi- 
rectly charged with, what I think the worst 
and blackest of crimes, as the authors of a 
system, or the supporters of measures 
which led to, and produced the American 
war, I cannot accept of any appearances of 
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friendship upon such terms; nor can I sit 
silent without professing my utmost disa 
probation of assertions every way so if. 
founded, and arguments so sophistical and 
fallacious. 

I am ready to appeal to every impartial 
person in this House, whether there is not 
an immense difference between a speculs- 
tive assertion of a right, and the enforcing 
that right with the point of the bayonet ? 
I would appeal to those who hear me, whe- 
ther there is any similarity between regula- 
tions of commerce and actual taxes? But I 
shall avoid entering into particulars at so 
late an hour, and only refer to the conduct 
of the noble lord in the blue ribbon, and 
the noble lord near him at the head of the 
American department. What was the 
language of the former? “ We must and 
will have a revenue from America; not 
@ pepper-cora, merely to maintain an ideal 
and unprofitable right; but a clear, sub- 
stantial, and productive revenue.” What 
was the language of the latter? ‘* Not te 
listen to any terms short of unconditional 
submission.’? What was the purport of 
the noble lord’s conciliatory propositions 
but to tax the colonies by proxy: that is, 
the colonies to tax themselves, and the 

roduce to be tranamitted home to Great 
ritain, to be at the disposal of the British 
parliament? What again was the conduct 


_of the people of America? Why, they re- 


sisted it as one man, from one end of the 
North American continent to the other. 
The colonies resisted both principles 
equally; they resisted taxation in one in- 
stance, and foreign legislation in the other; 
they determined, und voce, to legislate for 
and tax themselves. 

After explaining himself very fully, in 
order to shew that none of the great and 
respectable names alluded to, nor their 
friends, went the length of actual taxation 
or legislation in any instance, but so far as 
the latter might have reference to com- 
mercial regulation and mutual benefit, ha 

ke of his own conduct and the conduct 
of his friends relative to the passing of the 
Boston Port Bill. The right hon. gentle- 
man says, that the Boston Port Bill passed 
without a division, without a debate, or 
any kind of opposition whatever. He has 
stated this circumstance, to shew that the 
measures which immediately produced the 
American war met with the approbation of 
all parties; but the right hon. gentleman’s 
argument upon the presu fact, is as 
fallacious as the fact itself is ill-founded. 
The Beston Port Bill was oppesed io 


several of its stages. I opposed it myself, 


-said Mr. Fox, and there are many within = 


my hearing who also very strenuously op- 
posed it. The right hon. gentleman avers, 
that it was nut opposed in either House of 
Parliament. Though it may not be quite 
regular to take notice of what passed on 
that occasion in the other House, I am 
warranted in answering an argument sup- 
ported upon such ground; and I am war- 
ranted to do this upon equal authority ; 
for I know there was an opposition made 
to the Boston Port Bill in the other House 
as well as in this; but I will explain to the 
right hon. gentleman what he scems to 
have forgotten, for I am not to presume 
that he purposely omitted it. 

The reason why there was not s0 stre- 
nuous and regular an opposition to that 
measure, and that no division ensued, was 
this: the riot in Boston and the destruction 
of the tea was represented by ministers as 
a partial rising, confined to that town alone, 
and not countenanced by any persons of 
property even there; and highly disap- 
proved of by the leading people in the pro- 
vince of Massachusets Bay, and reprobated 
throughout the other colonies. Such being 
the presumed facts, as stated by those who 
recommended the measure, with what re- 
quest did they come to parliament? That, 
as it was but a local insurrection, or rather 
popular tumult, which arose among the 
very: dregs of the people, the Bill would, as 
soon as known, have the effect of restoring 
peace, good order, and legal government ; 
and should it prove otherwise, a regiment 
or two then under orders to repair thither 
would immediately, without farther trouble 
or any effusion of blood, force the towns- 
men into an obedience to the laws. As 
the language of the day was, that the 
sword and the olive branch would be pre- 
sented, and offenders would be left to their 
option. This, I am free to contend, was 
the true state of that transaction; but at 
the time, I defy the right hon. gentleman 
to say, that it was so much as hinted by 
any person in a responsible situation, that 
the parliament of Great Britain had an 
intention of enforcing any claims of uni- 
versal taxation, unlimited legislation, or 
unconditional submission. 


The right hon. gentleman, and several. 


others who have spoken since, particularly 
thelearned Lord Advocate of Scotland, have 
made, what they seem to think, a most 
important discovery, that I have declined 
to move a vote, declaring the American co- 
Jonies in resistance independent ; though, 
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say they, my mction goes precisely to the 
same point. If this is meant to hold out 
to the ‘House, that while I profess one 
thing I mean another, nothing, I do assure 
you,-Sir, can be more unfounded; for to 
be very plain, had not I other reasons but 
such as might militate against the mere 
naked question of declaring America in- 
dependent, I should not hesitate a single 
moment upon what was proper to be done; 
for, thinking as I do, that America is lost, 
irrecoverably lost to this country, we could 
lose nothing by a vote declaring America 
independent; but I had even more than 


one reason: the first and most pressing 


motive on my mind was, that I did not 
choose to go the full length of what I 
feared we must, in the end, be obliged to 
consent to; what I know we must, without 
reserve, consent to—to declare America 
independent ; because such a declaration, 
on our part, being an ultimatum, might 
beget stillshigher pretensions in the minds 
of the people of America on their own ac- 
count. The other, that although we 
should hold out an offer of independence, 
we are not so fully and perfectly ac- 
es with the connection between 
rance and America as to say, whether, 
the point of independence being once 
gained, France would not improve that cir- 
cumstance to her own partial advantage, 
and on that ground urge farther claims, to 
comply with which both the interest and 
honour of this country must be sacrificed. 
As to the mere single proposition, whe- 
ther America might with propriety be de- 
clared independent, abstracted from other 
considerations, it is perfectly ridiculous to 
debate about it in this House this evening. 
America, as the right hon. gentleman’ has 
confessed, is already independent; and, 
as he well observed, ought to be consider- 
ed, in one light, as a public enemy. J 
most heartily agree with the right hon. 
gentleman, that she is independent: I may 
possibly disagree with him, when I affirm 
again, that she will and must be indepen- 
dent. It is, however, impossible to say, 
with any degree of confidence or precision, 
to what extent or effect the other evils the 
right hon. gentleman predicts may be 
averted; such as the safety of our West- 
India islands, &c. but this I am in my own 
mind authorised to say, were it not that 
conciliatory, healing, and friendly nego- 
ciation, may effect much in preventing the 
bad consequences which a vote, declaring 
America independent, might be productive 
of hereafter, I should, instead of making 
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‘the motion I have done, directly have 
moved, that the American states be de- 
clared independent. 
The hon. gentleman who spoke later 
(Mr. Adam) opposes the present motion, 
n what appears to me novel ground. 
he hon. gentleman says, or at least he is 
pais to suppase, that very few instances 
ave ever happened in which the legisla- 
ture interfered, or offered to controul the 
executive power; and the only instance 
which he seems to have any knowledge of, 
or has thought fit to state, he says, proved 
injurious to the state. That it was not 
the only instance, I shall prove by-and-by; 
that it had the effect imputed to it, wants 
much better proof than that adduced by 
the hon. penilcnad: The hon. gentleman 
has deemed it proper to state certain facts 
relative to the interference of parliament 
in the reign of king William, respecting 
the conduct of the affairs of Ireland. He 
imagines the affairs of Ireland went wrong, 
on account of the interference of parlia- 
ment. He carries his imagination still 
farther, by saying, that this interference 
retarded the reduction and settlement of 
that kingdom, and as a consequence of the 
evil effects of parliamentary interference, 
he is pleased to conclude, that as soon as 
it ceased, so. soon the affairs of Ireland 
began to wear a better aspect, and at 
Jength were happily and effectually termi- 
nated. This appears to me a string of 
suppositions from the beginning to the end. 
No proof; nothing more than mere asser- 
tion is offered in support of either the pre- 


sumed facfs or ideal consequences; and 


when, with infinite reluctance, I find my- 
self compelled to meet such an argument, 
if it may be called one, I feel myself urged 
to meet it in the only way in which it can 
be met, that of doubting or controverting 
the facts, and of course denying the con- 
clusions. 

I should, however, observe here, that 
the hon. gentleman, and the learned Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, totally differ upon 
this point. The Jearned lord affirms, 
without reserve, that parliament have 
never interfered. The hon. gentleman 
acknowledges that there had been one 
Instance in which parliament interfered ; 
but it had miscarried. To the hon. gen- 
Ueman I answer, that the. public disap- 
pointment did not arise from the interfer- 
ence of. parliament; and.that there are 


Many instances upon record where parlia-. 


ment interfered, besides that which he 
Mentioned : and to the Jearned lord, that 
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it had not been an unusual or accidental 

interference, but originated from the very. 
frame and nature of the constitution itself. | 
When the learned lord, in particular, as- 
serted, with so much confidence, that 
there had been no one instance -in which 
the legislature expressly interfered be- 
tween the state and the king’s servants, 
or offered to controu], or give general or 

specific directions, I must own, after what 
the hon. gentleman, to whose speech I am 
immediately alluding, had asserted, I was 
much surprised ; because, in the: first. 
place, the hon. gentleman had furnished 
one example of the contrary; because the. 
History of England, sometimes with very 
good effect, and from the best motives, 

gives frequent instances that such a con- 

troul has been exercised by parliament ; 

and secondly, out of the numerous exam- 

ples which might be quoted, the conduct 

of parliament in the course of the Succes- 

sion war during the reign of queen Anne, 

furnished a case exactly in point. At that 

time, as now, there were two powerful. 
parties in the nation; one that thought it 
better to let the duke of Anjou mount the 
Spanish throne, under the will of the late 

Spanish monarch, than plunge the nation 

into a war, or persevere in it when com- 

menced ; the other, who thought that the 

liberties of Europe denended upon pre-. 
venting at all risks the Spanish monarchy 

from being possessed by one of the. chil- 

dren or branches of the House of Bourbon, . 
in the person of the then competitor for 

the crown of Spain. But see how exactly 

both cases tallied. I mean the prevailing 

politics of that day, compared with the 

proposed effect of the present motion. 

The parliament of that day said, no peace 

with Louis 14, unless the duke of Anjou: 
relinquish his pretensions to the Spanish 

monarchy, or, as it was then technically 

expressed, no peace with France while 

Spain continues in the possession of one of 
the branches of the House of Bourbon. I 

say, in conformity to that parliamentary 

vote, let his Majesty be addregsed by this 

House to give instructions to his ministers 

to make peace with America. ) 

The learned lord over the way, whom [ 
always hear with so much pleasure, parti- 
cularly when he seems to be at all ac- 
quainted with his subject, has been the 
source of great entertaiument this evening, 
and in nothing more-than in his making a 
public confession of his political tenets, or 
what he has been pleased to stile his poli- 
tical creed or confession of faith. lalways . 
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listen to whatever falls from the learned 
lord with that of attention that is 
justly due to it; but when political creeds 
come from that side of the House, I con- 
fess I am much better pleased to hear 
them come from persons acting in respon- 
sible situations; otherwise they are mere 
idle, floating opinions of individuals, who, 
however respectable the persons may be 
that deliver them, can live but for the mo- 
ment, and are by no means binding in fu- 
ture, nor in fact have any real reference, 
even to the existing measures at the time. 
. The learned lord has, however, with a 
candour which is natural to him, and with 
a senatorial spirit of independence which 
does him infinite honour, told the House, 
that he disdains to walk in ministerial 
trammels, even in the harness of his noble 
friend, the noble lord in the blue ribbon. 
He says that he never could have thought 
of entering into a treaty with our rebel- 
lious subjects, so long as they continued 
to resist the claims of this country with 
erms in their hands. He was for no treaty; 
po concessions; he would hear of no 
terms; and was resolved never to concede 
upon any intermediate negociation. Un- 
happily for this nation, seems the 
learned lord had then formed no connec- 
tions on this side of the Tweed. His lord- 
ship was then no more than an individual, 
equally friendly or inimical to the noble 
Jord in the blue ribbon and ministers, and 
to their opponents. He had then, I say, 
no influence withthe minister arising from 
personal intimacy, and the confidence 
which generally accompanies it. So far 
from it, the learned lord honestly avows, 
that among all the friends of government 
in this House, he only, and a right hon. 
ntleman whom I do not see in his place, 
Mr. Welbore Ellis) had the public virtue 
- to differ from the minister on the policy of 
his Conciliatory proposition; and the 
only had the political foresight to loo 
forward to the consequences which this 
mistaken measure would ultimately pro- 
duce. The learned lord, pursuing his 
‘fixed line of conduct, honestly confesses 
he voted for every question respecting the 
American war, and for the most vigorous 
exertions. He says farther, that he never 
conceived a second opinion on the subject ; 
and that if the whole ground was to he 
trod over again, he would pursue the same 
line of conduct, step by step. Taxation 
and legislation over the colonies were the 
great objects he proposed at the out- 
set to obtain, and, in the true spirit of 
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steadiness, he had never swerved, but had 
strictly pursued the paths which he had: 
previously chalked out to himself. 

I am well persuaded of the learned lord's 
great abilities; [ am equally convinced 
of his integrity; and, give me leave to: 
say, that I am generally astonished at the 
correctness of his memory. But, great as: 
his talents confessedly are, unshaken as 
his integrity, and wonderful as his memory 
may be, I must doubt of the truth of the 
history the Jearned lord has given of his 
own political life, his steadiness, and his 
other public virtues, in the shape in which 
he has thought fit to bring them forward. 
The learned lord said, and I impute the 
assertion solely to a failure of memory, 
that he never differed with the minister 
but in the instance already mentioned. 
Now, if I am wrong, the learned lord, I 
dare say, will set me right; but I think I 
may say, nay, I may with confidence 
affirm, that the learned Jord, so far from 
continuing to support the principles of 
taxation and legislation, unconditionally, 
and without reserve, was one of the first 
persons, after the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, who supported the Bills, (in the 
spring of 1778) declaring, that the people 
of America should never be taxed by the 
British parliament; that not a shilling 
should be drawn from that country by way 
of revenue, nor a shilling raised there 
should be disposable, in any shape, or 
under any pretext, by a British parliament ;. 
that the colonies henceforward should be 
their own legislators; and after having 
thrown away the lives of fifty thousand 
brave citizens, and spent fifty milkons of 
money, that all our claims over America 
should be relinquished, and a mere nomi- 
nal sovereignty, or ideal, unprofitable 
connection, be substituted in lieu of those 
substantial and high-sounding pretensions, 
so ably stated by the learned lord. 7 

I do not say I have the most retentive 
memory in the world, and I believe I have 
not the worst. The learned lord will, I 
dare say, direct me to the right path, 
should I deviate from it. Under this ex- 
pectation and correction, I believe I may 
venture to remind the learned lord of his 
exculpatory apology when I once before 
mentioned this, as a proof of his want of 
consistency. I hope, however, that the 
learned lord will ever remember it, after 
this night, and not again relapse into the 
same state of total forgetfulness. The 
learned lord’s answer was, that the Ame- 


rican war ought te be pursued with firm-- 
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ness and vigour till after Mr. Burgoyne’s 
disaster; after that fatal event, the object 
being no longer attainable, another system 
of policy had become indispensably neces- 
sary ; but if gentlemen will only attend to 
what fell from the learned lord in the 
ccurse of his speech, they will collect that 
he has changed his political creed for the 
third time. He was first for coercing 
America at allevents. When all prospect 
of success vanished, on account -of the 
capture of the northern army, in 1777, at 
Saratoga, then he abandoned his system, 
as ho longer practicable; but now, for the 
third time, after the learned lord has ho- 
nestly and fairly confessed, that all sub- 
stantial expectations of success are over, 
he has returned to his first opinion, and 
that upon worse grounds than he first took 
it up. He says now, peace cannot be 
made, though there are no hopes even of 
dae paganl 5 nor ought : it to have been 
made, so long as there were any hopes of 
succeeding. 

The learned lord has made a very long 
and eloquent oration on the great abilities 
and exalted virtues of a most consummate 
statesman lately deceased oe earl of 
Chatham). My youth and habits of life 
afforded me very little opportunity of being 
personally acquainted with that great mi- 
nister; yet I am sure no man, on either 
side of the House, reverences the memory 
of that minister more than Ido; never- 
theless, I would be heard, by way of laying 
in my claim for others, who, perhaps not 
exactly thinking with the deceased noble 
lord in every thing, have yet conferred 
_ great obligations on their country. I, in- 
significant as I may be, might differ from 
that noble earl in some things, my friends 
likewise might do the same; I am happy, 
however, I have it in my power to affirm, 
without the risk of contradiction, that the 
deceased earl's ideas respecting the com- 
mencement and prosecution of the Ame- 
rican war, were directly repugnant to those 
pursued by the present administration, 
and so warmly defended by the learned 
lord. The learned lord has described the 


he first mentioned to employ his name; I 
mean to prove that his lordship was a 
friend of coercion; byt merely to oppose 
his dying opinion, reprobating in the 
warmest terms any idea of declaring Ame- 
rica independent, to the tendency of this 
motion. I am sure that great statesman 
was sincere, and might have been right in 
[ VOL XXU. } 
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his opinion then; but is his opinion in 
1778, just when France was entering into 
the war, before Spain joined with France, or 
was followed by Holland; and more than 
all, before France disputed the empire of 
the sea, and the American militia were 
transformed, or disciplined into regular 
troops ; before, I say, any of these circum- 
stances could be known, is it fair to quote 
words, which could only have weight 
when applied to matters as they then 
stood, to another given situation totally 
different? - 

But if the learned lord is mistaken in 
the deduction he has attempted to draw 
from the noble lord’s speech, the day he 
was struck with his last illness, 1 am ready 
to helieve that he could not have been in 
this part of the kingdom at the ‘time he 
states, otherwise he must have known that 
lord Chatham, so far from approving of 
the American war, reprobated it, in the 
strongest manner possible, in parliament ; 
and before a single life had been lost, or 


a drop of blood shed in America, made 


two motions ;-one by the way of Bill, for 
qualifying the rights of both countries; 
the other by way of motion, for imme- 
diately withdrawing the troops from the 
town of Boston. These were his opinions 
before a shot had been fired on either side ; 
and it would be a very needless task to go 
into an enumeration of the several patriotic 
and noble struggles he made from time to 
time; even the last session he preached 
peace to ministers, in order to artest theit . 
unskilful hands, and stop them in the mad 
career of blood and slaughter in which 
they had involved the whole British em- 
ve from one corner to the other. Mr. 
ox entered into a variety of explanations 
elucidatory of this part of his speech, and 
again proceeded in reply. 
The noble lord who spoke second had 
called the American war a holy war. The 
application of the word holy to the present 
war, may have appeared new to every gen- 
tleman present but myself. It is not new 
to me, and I will tell the House why it is 


_not. I was over in Paris just at the eve of 
deceased earl in a most awful and affect- | this ve 
ing situation, not directly for the purposes | me wi 


war; and Dr. Franklin honoured 
his intimacy. I remember one 
day conversing with him on the subject, 
and predicting the fatal consequences, he 
compared the principle of the war, and 
its probable effects, to the ancient crusades. 
He foretold, that our best blood and trea 
sure would be squandered and thrown 
away to no manner of purpose; that like 
the holy war, while we carried ruin and 
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destruction into America, we should im- 
poverish and depopulate Britain; and 
while we went thither, under the pretence 
of conferring temporal, not ghostly bene- 
fits upon tie vanquished, our concealed 
purpose was to destroy, enslave, or op- 
press, as it promised best to answer our 
ends; while, like the pretended martyrs, 
or zealots, in ancient times, we conccaled, 
under this fair semblance, every vice and 
passion which constituted human depravity 
and human turpitude; avarice, revenge, 
ainbition, and base as well as impotent re- 
sentment. ~ - 

But if that was the opinion of that great 
philosopher in 1776, how much stronger 
would the comparison hold at present? 
Like the crusaders in the holy war, who 
went to fight for the sepulchre of our 
Saviour, and to possess Palestine, in order 
‘to have the honour of guarding the sepul- 
chre, though the body had been translated 
to another place for many centurics ; the 
present ministers, treading in the footsteps 
of those bloody and senseless zealots, still 


continued to contend for the possession of 


an empty sepulchre; they had relinquished 
taxation, they had given up legislation ; 
they had even offered to pay the debts of 
the Americans; and instead of giving 
them laws, of receiving laws* from them ; 
but yet this holy land was to be made the 
scene of a holy war; because at a former 
period they told parliament and the nation, 
that they would tax and make laws for 
America. . 

I beg pardon, Sir; I trust to the indul- 
gence of the House. I have not a sylla- 
ble more to add, but to return my grateful 
thanks for the attention which has been 
shewn me. I did not hear a word said 
against my motion, but that it would lead 
to American independence; all therefore 
I have to do is, to answer that objection, 
by taking upon me to predict, that minis- 
ters themselves, in the course of'six months 
from this day, will offer some proposition, 
similar to that which I have taken the li- 
berty to submit to the House. I know 
they will, I know they intend it; and 
under that persuasion, I trust the fate of 
my question to the fair, impartial, and un- 
prejudiced judgment of the House. 


The House divided: 


* Mr. Fox alluded to the offer made by the 
commissioners, to permit deputies from the 
“provincial assemblies to sit and vote in the 
British House of Commons. 
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Dehate in the Cummons on the Renewal 
of the Charter of the Bank of England.) 
June 13. The House having resolved itself 
into a Committee of Ways and Means, the 
following Proposal, from the Governor and 
Company of the Bank of England, was 
read : 


So it passed in the negative. 


« Tothe Honourablethe Commons of Great 
Britain in Parliament assembled. The 
Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England humbly propose, 


¢ That they advance the sum of 
2,060,000!. for the public service, in the 
manner following; viz. 1,000,000/. on ‘or 
before the 15th of November next, and 
1,000,0002. on or before the 15th of Fe- 
bruary 1782, on Exchequer bills, to be 
made forth by virtue ofan Act to be passed 
in this session of parliament, bearing in- 
terest at the rate or premio of 3/. per cent. 
per annum; the said interest to be paid 
quarterly; and the said Exchequer bills to 
be chargedand chargeable upon, and repaid 
byand outof, the first aids or supplies which 
shall be granted by parliament for the ser- 
vice of the year 1784; and in case sufficient 
aids or supplies should not be granted for 
that purpose before the 5th of April 1784, 
the same to be charged and chargeable 
upon, and be repaid out of, the Sinking 
Fund. 

“ And they humbly further propose, 
That they be continued a corporation, 
with the scle power of banking, for the 
term of 25 years from the Ist of August 
1787, with all abilities, capacities, powers, 
authorities, exemptions, and_ privileges, 
they now enjoy, by virtue or in pursuance 
of their charter, or of any act or acts of 
parliament; redeemable afterwards on a 
year’s notice, and the repayment of all the 
principal money, and also the payment of 
all the interest money which shall be then 
due and owing to them upon all such 
tallics, Exchequer orders, Exchequer bills, 
or parliamentary funds, which they shall 
have remaining in their hands, or be en- 
titled to, at the time of such notice to be .- 
given as aforesaid ee funds, for the re- 
demption whereof provision is already 
made in any act or acts of parliament now 
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in force, always and only excepted) they | made the bargain. He was in the habits 
continuing a corporation, with an exclu- | Of.living with that minister; he had always 
sive power of banking, notwithstanding | heard him hold a very difterent language, 
such notice given, till allthe money due to | and he remembered one particular cir- 
the Bank as aforesaid shall be paid them. | cumstance which proved that Mr. Gren- 
Signed by order of the Court of Directors, | ville thought it was not a bad bargain for 
“ Rovert Lewin, Secretary.” the public, and that was this: Mr. Gren- 
| ville told him that the 10,000/. in addition 
to the 100,000/7. was an addition rather 
made with the hopes of getting it for the 
had induced him to listen to the proposi- } public than with a determination to insist 
tions just read, and which he would speak | upon it; his lordship added, that if the 
of in the light of a bargain not concluded, | company of the Bank had demanded it, 
but to be agreed on or not as the commit- | he knew it would have been given up to 
tee thought proper. His lordship then | them. 
went into an elaborate history of every After dwelling for a considerable time 
| 


Lord North rose and said, he would 
open to the committee, the reasons which 


ee ct 


renewal of the Bank charter since the in- | on the different bargains that had taken 
stitution of the Company, and argued at | place, on the different occasions of re- 
great length to prove that the present pro- | newal ofthe Bank charter, and stating the 
position was such as would be advantage- | rise and fall of the interest of money, at 
ous to the public, and equal to the expec- | the different periods of time, when each 
tations, which, every circumstance consi- | renewal was made, with an account of 
dered, he thought the public intitled to | what had been done between ‘the public 
entertain. The Bank, he said, had been | and the Bank in consequence, his lordship 
established for near ninety years, and had | went into a consideration of the mutual 
becn conducted in all that time with so ; advantages reaped by the Bank and the 
much wisdom, so much advantage to the | public. The former, he said, by prudent 
nation, and so much credit to itself, that | management, by judicious candluce wise 
he could not imagine there was one man 
living, who, after the long experience of 
its utility, would deny that it was the duty 
of parliament to cement and strengthen 
the connection and union between the 
Bank and the public as much as possible. 

In the year 1694, the company of the 
Bank was first incorporated. ‘Their char- 


plans, and exact punctuality, in establish. 
ing its own credit, had contributed very 
essentially to esvablish the national credit, 
a matter equally advantageous to this 
country both at home and abroad. The 
Bank had from time to time essentially 
assisted the public, both on occasions of 
loans and on various sudden exigencies, 
ter was renewed in 1696, it was renewed | The public in like manner had contributed 
again in the 13th of William and Mary, a Poy granting to the Bank the exclusive 
third time in the 8th year of the reign of } privilege of more than six persons banking, 
queen Anne; and a fourth time for a con- | and had enabled the company to enlarge 
siderable number of years, a short time | its capital, to increase its credit, and to 
afterwards; anda fifth time in 1764. His | acquire that degree of importance which 
lordship particularly stated the advantages | it had reached, and which the experience 
gained by the public in each renewal; all | of almost ninety years proved. If gentle- | 
of which, previous to the renewal of 1764, ; men looked back to the late bargains on 
were rather matters of temporary conve- ; renewing the Bank charter, they would 
nienceandaccommodation, than of real pro- ; find that it had never been considered as 
fit and pecuniary emolument. ‘The agrce- | either wise or necessary, to expect a large 
ment of 1764 was that made by Mr. Gren- | fine on such an occasion, and if the profits 
ville, and the advantages that resulted to | resulting from the present proposition were 
the public by that bargain, were first | considered they would be found to be 23 
¥10,000/. and anotheradvantage of 30,000/. | per cent. on the interest of two millions, 
which made in the whole an emolument of ; because the Bank divided 54 per cent. on 
140,000/. It had been said the other day, ! their capital stock, and from the public 
that Mr. Grenville thought this a bad bar- | they were to receive no more than 3 per 
gain for the public, and had repented it cent. the profit, therefore, amounted to 
to the day of his death. When he heard | 150,000/. which was more than had on 
the assertion he owned he had been some- | any former occasion been required or ob- 
what astonished, because he had himself | tained on the part of the public. Possibly 
been in the Treasury when Mr. Grenville | the bargain might be objected to, and it 
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might be said, If the present banking | of the Bank, and the important accommo- 
company will not give more, institute # | dation which tlre Bank afforded, on a great 
new company. Those who should enter- | variety of national occasions. 

tain such an opinion, he would venture to| The advantage now sought for was, on 
say had not well considered the subject. | the part of the Bank, a renewal of the 
They knew not the solid advantages re- | charter; and it clearly a pete from 
sulting to the public from its connection | their dividend, that the profit of the Com- 
with the present company, they saw not | pany amounted annually to about 239,000/. 
the difficulty that must now attend the | The question therefore was, what the pub- 
breaking up of the present company ; they | lic sold, and how much of the 239,000. 
were not aware of the dreadful conse- | annual profits could fairly be stated to 
quences that might attend the attempt to | arise from the charter? Here his lord- 
incorporate a new one; at present the | ship examined into the nature of the Bank 
Bank, from long habit and the usage of | business; the manner in which it was car- 
many years, was a part of the constitution, | ried on, and the expences to which it was 
or if not a part of the constitution, at least | liable. He argued from the whole, that 
it was to all important purposes, the public | a great part of the 239,000/. arose from 
exchequer ; all the money business of the | the ordinary profits of the business, and 
Exchequer being done at the Bank, and | which would result to them as a private 
as experience had proved, with much {| banking company, whether the charter 
greater advantage to the public, than | was renewed or not. After a variety of 
when it had formerly been done at the | arithmetical computations, his Jordship 
_ Exchequer. Besides, the Bank was al- | declared, he thought 150,000/. as large 
ways jn advance to the public very consi- | an emolument as the public had # right 
coal at present, the public were in- | to expect. | 

debted about seven millions to the Com-| But taking the bargain in another point 
pany. If, therefore, the present Company of view, the advantages were infinitel 
was broke up, the public would have to! greater. He proposed to pay off two mil. 
pay off its debt, and to pay it off at par; | lions of navy debt with the two mil- 
and considering the low price of several | lions now offered: a debt which had ever 
of the funds, the expence would be enor- | hung like a mill-stone on the neck of 
mous. Exclusive of all this, where were | public credit, and been attended with 
they to find a new company capable of! great disadvantage to the public affairs ia 
ania all the money the public would ; more ways than one. It ad given him 
want, and even were it possible, how ma- | no small share of satisfaction tu bear an 
rol would the national credit be af- | hon. gentleman, in a late debate, say, that 
fected, from the circumstance, that it must | in consequence of its having been ru- 
be many, many years befure a new com- | Moured that such a bargain as that now 
pany could establish its character and its | proposed, was in agitation, not a navy bill 
Credit, in so eminent a degree, as that to! was tobe bought. If the fact were so, 
which the present Bank had raised itself? | the bargain and the use to which he had 
So dreadful would, in his mind, be the | declared he intended to apply the money, 
consequence of breaking up the present | had already produced one good effect. 
Bank, that he should by no means advise, | Navy bills, it was well known, had borne 
nor, he hoprd, should he ever hear of an | @ large discount; if, therefore, by paying 
attempt to change hands, or to institute a | off two millions, the discount was lessened, 
new company. His lordship observed | the consequence would be doubly bene- 
farther, that even were such a matter ficial; the load upon the market would 
practicable, numberless inconveniencies | be lightened, and the discount lowered 
would of course arise from the one bank | very considerably. Here his lordship 
opposing the other; the one would not | went into a statement of the computed 
then be the friend of the public, the other | emoluments that would result to the pub- 
not be capable of doing the best office of a | lic, in proportion to the degree in which 
friend, and affording that assistance which | the discount was lessened. If the dis- 
was unavoidably requisite at different count on two millions of navy debt was 
times. He stated, that from being the | lessened in the proportion of 5 per cent. 
banker of the public, the Bank undoubt- | the public woul gain near 500,0004. If 
edly derived considerable advantages; he | in the preparer of 4 per cent. neat 
said also, that tne public derived advan- | 400,000/. If in the proportion of 8 per 
tages equally considerabie from the credit | cent. only, and that he took as his lowest 
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300,000. On these computations his 
lordship reasoned for a considerable time, 
as likewise upon the good effect the pay- 
ing off two millions of navy debt would 
have another way, namely, by lowerin 
the purchases of all naval stores, &c. an 
he contended, that taking the advantage 
either iy elaaing by the simple 150,0004. 
arising from the difference between. 3 
and 31 per cent. or by the degree of die- 
count on navy bills which it would lower, 
or by the lowering of the purchases for 
the navy that it would effect, the advan- 
was truly essential. His lordship 
added, that he esteemed the general be- 
nefits not to be stated, but which would 
undoubtedly arise from paying off three 
times as much navy debt this year as was 
paid off the last, much above any benefits 
that could be computed, however warrant- 
able the speculation. 
. His jordship acknowledged, that there 
was one matter in the bargain which he 
saw was an objection, and that was the 
point of time at which it was brought for- 
ward. Certainly, the business was of 
reat importance, and it was a matter to 
fe wished, that such a business should 
never be brought forward but in full par- 
lament. Still, however, he thought the 
objection arising frem that consideration 
greatly overbalanced by the advantages 
that the public would reap from paying 
off two millions of the navy debt that year. 
The reason why the bargain had not been 
earlier brought forward was, he said, be- 
cause the proposition could not be matur- 
ed at the Bank till after the choice of the 
new governor, sub-governor, and direc- 
tors, which took place in April last. Late 
as, it was in the session, he thought the 
bargain ought to be listened to and rati- 
fied. His te concluded with mov- 
ing, ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that towards raising the supply 
granted to his Majesty, the proposal of 
the Governor and Company of the Bank 
of England, for advancing the sum of 
twa millions on Exchequer bills, upon 
such terms and conditions as are therein 
_ Mentioned, be accepted.” Po 
Sir George we said, the- noble lord 
had spent a great deal of time in speaking 
to almost every thing but what consti- 
tuted the real jet of the business under 
consideration; to every thing else, to 
apeak in the language of finance, he had 
paid attention in the proportion of 90 
per cent. The noble lord had talked 
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computation, the public gain would be | 


first of the precedents of renewals of the 
charter at this time, and that time, and the 
other time; and had spoken of the con- 
nection that subsisted between the public 
and the Bank with a degree of warmth, ag 
if he had been describing conjugal love, 
and enlarging upon the ‘afection that sub- 
sisted between a man and his wife. To 
look at the subject in that view, he desired 
to know rf the public was about to take a 
new wife, sheik: it was fair to say, your 
great grandfather married the great grand- 
wother of the young lady without a for- 
tune; your grandfather alo married her 
grandmother without a fortune; your fa- 
ther married her mother with a small for- 
tune, and therefore you ought te marry the 
daughter with a very trifling increase of © 
portion? Surely it was much fairer for 
the public to say, “ Ay, indeed, were my 
aacestors'so improvident? I will not copy 
their example. The young lady's father 
is grown rich, he can afford to give his 
daughter a good fortune, and a good 
fortune I will have, or I will not marry 
the young lady.” The noble lord had 


talked a great deal about the amazing 


benefit that would result to the public 
from paying off two million of navy debt. 
The use to which he meant to put the 
money, if the bargain was ratified, was 
totally out of the tion. The public 
had an estate to sell.. It was not there-~ 
fore the question, how the produce of the 
sale was to be applied? The real jet of 
the question was, what was the worth of 
the estate? The nobie lord had scarcely 
once touched upon this, though, like a 
great leviathan, he had tossed and tum- 
bled again and again, over every thing 
foreign to it, and seemed to delight in 
floundering about the truism, that it was 
a good thing to lessen the navy debt. 
Having an estate to sell, the natural | 
thing was, not to spend time in talking of 
the applicatién of the produce of the sale, 
but to take a survey of the estate, to exa- 
mice what buildings were upon it, what 
rofits the crops produced, and to judge, 
by such a survey, what price to put upon 
it, if sold, or what rent, if let. Would 
any man in private life bear to be told by 
a tenant, ~* I will give you six-pence an 
acre for what is worth a pound; and my 
reason is, a hundred years ago, when land 
was cheap, and for want of culture, your 
estate produced but little, your great 

andfather let the farm I hold, at tha¢ 
ow rent.” In the present case it had- 


been admitted, that the profits of the 
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Bank were 239,000/. a year. The Bank 
wanted a renewal of their charter for 21 
years. The sole question then was, how 
much of that 239,000/. arises from their 
charter? He would assume that the whole 
did, and put the onus proband: that it did 
not, upon the Bank. He then, unon that 
assumption, built an argument that the 
public were about to sell several millions 
for the paltry sum of 150,0001.° 
arguing this tor some time, he said, the 
Bank business was to him something like 


magic. They coined their flimsy pieces 
of paper. The King coined solid, weighty 


pieces of money, ‘and that monev was 
made of sterling gold and silver; yet the 
thin paper, with certain magical cir- 
cles drawn on it, was deemed ‘the most 
valuable, and men were best pleased with 
obtaining it. He supposed the directors 
coined this paper at will, so that, in fact, 
it cost them nothing to lend the public 
2,000,000 After putting this in a whim- 
sical manner, sir George came to a mure 
serious objection, and said that he object- 
ed to the point of time; not the time of 
the session, but the time that the bar- 
gain was brought forward, considering 
how much of the term of the present 
charter was yet unexpired. Was it wise, 
four years before the expiration of the 
charter, to make a new bargain? At this 
moment, when public credit was crippled, 
and the 3 per cents. at 58. 
wait ull they were better? Surely no man 
would presuine to say, the war would con- 
tinue five years longer, and that stocks 
would be lower than they now were, at 
the erd of that period. 
cluded by declaring he should vote against 
the resolution. 
Mr. Jenkinson supported the motion. 
He said, if the value of the farm was to 
be judged of by the price of the rent, the ' 
value of the renewal had been but small 
in 1764. Ife shewed that the dividend of 
the Company had been 8 per cent. till 
that period, and then only 4 per cent. 
He was in office with Mr. Grenville, and 
had often heard him say, he thought the 
bargain of 1764 a good one for the public. | 
He remembered, in particular, that it was | 
the general opinion that such was the na- 
tional advantage of the Bank, that the 
public ought to ask no premium whatever 
for the renewal of the Bank charter at 
any time. An eminent merchant, a Bank | 
director at the time, had strongly ‘opposed 
the bargain ot 1764, on the ground of its 
being too hard a one for the Bank. That 
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gentleman was ever looked up to as per- 
tectly muster of all commercial know- 
ledge, and he had a son now in parlia- 
ment of great ability and great informa- 
tion; and yet. that respectable merchant 
had rested his: opposition onthe grounds, 
that the public had no right to exact a 
shilling for the renewal of the charter of 
the Bank. Being asked, whom he al- 
luded to? he said, the late sir William 
Baker. He argued the ridiculousness of 
thinking even of breaking up the present 
Company, and instituting a new one. He 
spoke of the great credit of the Bank, re- 
sulting from its great and extensive capi- 
tal, its excellent management, and the 
punctuality of all its proceedings, and shew- 
ed the extreme danger of pulling down a 


| fabric which had stood the test of near 90 


years expericnce. He said, the great 
amount of the profits was not ascribable 
solely to the charter, but to the directors’ 
industry and the large share of public 
confidence which they enjoyed. Another 
source also was, the circumstance of their 
being made the bankers of persons in great 
public offices, which, however, was the 
option of the individuals holding those 
offices. For, said he, if either of my hon. 
friends [looking at Mr. Rigby and Mr. 
Ellis] chose to lodge the public cash en- 
trusted to them at a private banker’s, 
they are warranted in so doing. But as 
long as the Bank preserves its credit, un- 
doubtedly they will not. 

Mr. Hussey said, he came down to the 
House with his ead filled with ideas, as 
clear and as forcible against the proceed- 
ing farther with the present proposition as 
possible; but he feared he should not be 
able .to state them correctly, so much 
puzzled and bewiliered did he find himself 
in consequence of what had been stated 
by the noble lord and the right hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last. There were, he 
observed, but two points to be considered : 
Was the present proposition equal, with 
regard to advantage to the public, to the 
advantage the Bank would derive froma 
renewal of their charter; and was this the 
fit time to grant that: renewal? With re- 
spect to the first, he thought he could 
make it appear, that the bargain was a bad 
one, and that the public had a right to ex- 
pect a much better. He then went into 
an arithmetical statement of the present 
profits of the Company, and the situation 
in which the public stood with regard to 
their debt to the Bank, and the expence 
it would cost them to institute a new com- 
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pany, including the sums necessary to be Jord. He was extremely sorry to hear it 
raised towards paying oth their debts to the | said in that House, that the Bark ouzht 
Bank. After going through the whole, | to come and offer to lend the public 
and reasoning upon each part, he asked, | 2,000,0UC/. at 3 per cent if they could 
why the noble lord was to anticipate his | afford it. The Bank were not bound to 
successor of the advantage that might pos- | make such a tender, by any of the bargains 
sibly be made five years hence, of a re- | for the renewal of their chotters hitherto, 
newal of the charter ofthe Bank, and why, | and God forbid, that the Company of the 
at this particular period, any bargain at | Bank, or any individuals, should be ex- 
all was thought necessary to be concluded ! pected to lend their money to the state, or 
upon ? He also entered into an investiga- ; have it taken from them whether they 
tion of the sources from whence the Bank : chose it or not! He said, he had voted 
was to draw the two miilions oflered, and | against all the measures that had brought 
said, the directors certainly were not so; on the present calamitous state of the 
unwise as to let that sum lay unemployed | country, but he could not vote against 
in their coffers. And if they took from | this which was calculated to relieve it. 

any other fund, the sum would be missed Mr. Fox aid, on the face of the bargain, 
and felt. He imagined the Bank meant | estimating the interest of money by the 
not to do so. He supposed it was their | three per cent. the interest was five per 
intention only to lend their credit to the ; cent. and in that case the public sold up- 
public, and that was undoubtedly the most | wards of four millions tur 150,000/. He 
prudent method. He contended, that the , argued against the motion; in particular, he 
charge of 86,000/. for management last | contended that Mr. Jenkinson, by de- 
ycar was in the highest degree unreasona- | claring that the Company owed its high 
ble. He said the public kept cash at the | credit and all its profits to its large capital, 
Bank, and therefore the Bank ought to do : had in fact admitted, that its charter was 


the public money-business without charg- 
ing any thing for it. A private banker 
would be glad to do it on such terms. He 
was aware that 10,000/. of the 86,0002. 
was for transacting the loan, but the re- 
maining 76,0002. he conceived to be more 
than all the expence the Bank were at, for 
servants, &c. and he insisted upon it, that 
it the Bank could afford it, they ought to 
assist the public with two miliions at three 
per cent. without having any reference to 
the renewal of their charter, of which it 
would be time enough to treat five vears 
hence. He stated the profits of the Bank 
at 240,300/. and imputed the whole of it to 
the credit resulting from the charter grant- 
ed to the Bank. 
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the source of every shilling of bencfht it 
derived, and all the credit it enjoyed, bes 
cause the charter was indisputably the 
cause of its large capital. He said he 
wished the hon. gentleman who spoke 


‘last had voted oftener, as he had told the 


House he thought, that the late system of 
government was pernicious. 

Sir Grey Cooper thought every argu- 
ment founded on mistake, which had been 
urged against the motion. The question 
was not whether the loan of two millions 
was an adequate price for the profits of 
the Bank, but whether it was an equivalent 
for the renewal of the Company's charter ? 
He instanced the opinions of Mr. Mon- 
tacue, lord Godolphin, and other great cha- 


Mr. Jackson supported the motion as racters on this point, when the Company 
every way warrantable. The bringing of | was first established on a broad footing in 
the bargain forward at that period of the | 1696, to shew that each of those states- 
session, he said he had objected to as soon | men thought the estabiishment and pros- 
as he heard it; but he had been told those ! perity of the Bank so much a national be- 
reasons for it which the Touse had just | nefit, that they were of opinion no fine 
heard. The terms of the bargain he | ought to be expected for a renewal, but 
thought sufficiently advantageous, and | that the Company should always be sup- 
estimated the value at 200,000/. He | ported and cherished by the public. 
answered what sir George Savile had said, Mr. Dempster said, that when the Bank 
with regard to askiog the value of the pro- | was first instituted in 1691, so little ac- 
duce of the estate in order to ascertain | quainted were the directors with banking 
the rents, by desiring to know, if ever a | business, that they issued. notes not pay- 
reasonable or wise landlord would expect | able at sight, but payable at a certain 
the whole of the profits made by his tenant? | date; and when they became due. having 
He observed also, that the buildings on the | no funds provided to answer the bills, the 
estate were not the property of the land- | whole system was shaken, and the public 
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were obliged to interfere and restore it. 
As the directors laid by one-half per cent. 
fer contingencies, he should estimate their 
profits so much higher than their dividend, 
and therefore he stated them at 290,000#. 
He reasoned upon this, and urged the 
. postponement of any bargain for the pre- 
sent by a veriety of arguments. 

Mr. Pulteney said, the bargain came 
forward in a very suspicious manner. If 
the charter was now renewed, the Com- 

any would be independent of government 
For 21 years to come, and the minister 
might be refused assistance when the pub- 
lic stood in need of it. 

Mr. Samuel Smith, jun. said the other 
side of the House had mistaken the mat- 
ter. The 239,000/. was by no means an 
annuity ; take away the exclusive right, 
and the supposed annuity would cease 
immediately. He stated it as the private 
profits of the Company’s trade, with which 
_ the public had no right to mterfere. He 
reprobated the idea of putting the connec- 
tion between the Bank and the public on 
the same footing as a connection between 
a private individual and a private banker ; 
and said, as the public were generally, as 
had been stated, seven or eight millions in 
debt to the Bank, there could be no sur- 

us of the public cash in the Bank for the 

atter to turn to its advantage ; conse- 
quently, the Company had aright to be paid 
tor their management of the public affairs, 

Mr. Pulteney said the argument was 
fallacious. The public paid the Bank in- 
terest for its debt, consequently that was 
out of the question altogether; and as the 
Bank were in receipt of the public reve- 
nue, the Company derived greater advan- 
tage from being cashier of the public, than 
any private banking-shop did from its best 
‘customer. He renewed his arguments on 
the ground of the Bank being independent 
of government in future, if its charter was 
now renewed for 21 years; and said, in 
that case, the minister could only get his 
loan forwarded by administering douceurs 
to the Bank directors. He reminded the 
committee, that the public had lost a mil- 
lion this year by the noble lord’s not hav- 
ing been master of his bargain, and having 
differed with the Bank directors about it. 

Mr. Byng advised the noble lord to fund 
two millions of navy debt rather than agree 
to the present bargain, which he said had 
been in the course of the debate so fairly 
proved to be so much against the public, 
that it was unnecessary for him to add a 
syllable on the subject. | 
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Mr. Ewer (Governor of the Bank) said, 
he should prove himself little worthy of 
that confidence which the proprietors of 
Bank stock did him the honour to place 
in him, if he did not stand up in their de- 
fence, and declare a3 a member of parlia- 
ment, that the proposition held out by the 
directors of the Bank, was such as he 
could meet on public ground. Were the 
case otherwise, he should be ashamed to 
shew his face in that House, because it was 
well known that he had some hand in the 
negociation that had taken place, and in 
framing the proposition which the noble 
lord had treated upon. He thought the 
Bank offered fairly and handsomely, when 
they offered the public a loan of two mil- 
lions, at 3 per cent. interest for three 
vears; but if the argument, that the public 
had a right to a fine, equivalent to the 
value of the entire profits of the Bank, was 
true, in that case he was ready to admit, 
he had made a bad and an unfair bargain 
for the public. He trusted, however, that 
no gentleman would seriously maintain, 
that the public had any claim to the whole 
of those profits which arose from the in- 
dustry, the hazard, and management of 
the directors of the Bank. He was con- 
vinced the public had no more right to 
those profits than to the profits of the 
private trade of any individual, or of any 
private banking company. Impressed 
with this idea, he had agreed to that pro- 
position, upon which the directors had — 
treated with the noble lord, and nothing 
that had been said on the other side of the 
House that day had induced him to 
change his opinion. Some strange argu-. 
ments had, he observed, been used in the 
course of the debate. One hon. gentle- 
man had said, the Bank in offering a loan 
of two millions offered nothing at all, for 
that in fact it would not cost the Bank 
any part of that sum. Another hon. gen- 
tleman, who had, he should have supposed, 
a kind of hereditary knowledge of public 
business and of Bank affairs, said, he sup- 

osed the Bank would coin the sam by 
issuing so much additional paper, and 
therefore it was a mere piece of magic. 
Good God, could public business be so 
little known, that at this time of day it 
should be supposed’ that the Bank could 
coin whatever sum they wanted, by issu- 
ing just as much paper as the minister 
pleased? He flattered himself the conduct 
of the Bank was better known, and that 
no person was ignorant that such a cir- 
cumstance was impossible. Another gen- 
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tleman complained of the independence 
that would be given to the Bank by a re- 
newal of the charter, and had said, ‘‘ would 
the noble lord make the Bank indepen- 
dent of government for 25 years? in that 
case, the noble lord might feel the want of 
their assistance the next year.” In an- 
swer to this, it was necessary to remark, 
that the public were by far the best cus- 
tomers the Bank had. Their credit, their 
power of accommodating government, 
arose solely from their being the cashiers 
‘of the public; and gentlemen ouglit to 
remember, that the Bank were the cashiers 
of the public, at the will of the public. 
They could not oblige the public to let 
them transact their money affairs. If, 
therefore, at any time, the directors acted 
so ill, so imprudently, or so rashly, 
as to refuse granting to government 
every assistance in their power, as often 
as the occasions of the state rendered such 
assistance necessary, government would 
have it in its power to continue the Bank 
the cashier A the public no longer, and 
that was surely a check sufficiently strong 
to put an end to every fear of the Bank's 
behaving less gratefully to the public, after 
the charter was renewed than before. He 
said, he must advert to a matter that 
dropped in a former debate; and that, 
because it had got abroad through the 
newspapers, and had made some impres- 
sion without doors, much to the prejudice 
of the Bank directors. It was this: an 
hon. gentleman, whose indefatigable in- 
dustry, high character, and acknowledged 
abilities (Mr. Pulteney) made every thing 
he said have great weight, had stated to 
the House, that he had been informed that 
the Bank directors, taking advantage of 
their knowledge of the bargain now under 
consideration being on the anvil, had 
bought up navy bills to the amount of 
two millions; and that in consequence, 
they would only advance two millions to 

ay themselves back what those navy bills 
Fad cost them, so that they would make a 
considerable profit, and in fact not Jend the 
public a shilling. Io answer to this, he 
must declare, that whoever had acted the 
sade of an informer, had done it to make 

iraself appear of importance in the eyes 
of the hon. gentleman, and that he was 
not only a forward and officious person, 
but a bad man, because he had taken upon 
him to speak of a transaction, with which 
he had not, nor could have been in the 
Jeast acquainted. Mr. Ewer added, that 
he did not hold himself so far answerable 
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to any person either in that House or elsc- 
where, for the private transactions of the 
Bank directors, as tv be obliged to rise 
and satisfy every doubt that was casually 
suggested respecting their conduct; but 
since matters were gone so far, and what 
the hon. gentleman had stated had pro- 
duced such an injurious effect, he would 
assure the House that the Bank directors 
had not purchased a single navy bill since 
the lat of April, the time the present pro- 
position had been in agitation. Nay more, 
he would farther assure the House, that 
within the last six months, the Bank had 
not purchased any thing like the one half 
of the amount of navy bills which the hon. 
gentleman had been informed they had. 
The reason why the Bank had not pur- | 
chased any navy bills since the Ist of April 


was, the consciousness of the directors of 


the impropriety that there would be, pend- — 
ing the negociation of a bargain upon such 
grounds as the present, for them to pur- 
chase any; and the reason why they had 
not purchased more during the last six 
months, was, he supposed, because there 
had not been many in the market. if 
there had, and they had been a dead 
weight upon the public credit, undoubtedly 
the directors would have lightened the 
load, from that principle which had always 
actuated their conduct, namely, a readiness 
to assist the public whenever an occasion 
presented itself. He concluded with 
saying, that he thought the present propo- 
sition a beneficial bargain for the public, 
and the terms of it, he was convinced, were 
the best that the Bank could possibly come 
into. | 

Mr. Hussey said, he had never talked of 
the Bank’s coining the two millions. He 
never dreamt of such a thing. He had 
said, that the Bank put itself to no real 
expence on the occasion, they only lent 
their credit to the public; .and he had 
argued it in this manner: ‘ It cannot be 
supposed that the Bank have two millions 
of unemployed cash in their coffers; to 
suppose that, would be to suppose the 
Bank directors unwise persons. If they 
take the money out of any other fund, the 
effect will be felt somewhere ;”’ whence he 
had concluded, that they lent the public 
their credit; and in so stating it he 
had argued to their credit. He repeated 
his arguments that the 240,000/. annual 
profits of the Bank Company were as- 
cribeable to their charter, and- therefore 
the public had a right to some equivalent 
for the renewal of that charter. 

[3 M] - 
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notice of the argument relative to the 
Bank’s coining paper, he by no means al- 
Juded particularly to the hon. gentleman. 
He was perfectly aware that the hon. gen- 
-tleman’s argument was that which he had 
just stated it to be. He said, that the 
Bank certainly would not have thought it 
poe to advance the public two mil- 
ions on the terms proposed, unless the 
-charter was renewed ; it was that renewal 
which gave their credit stability, and made 
them venture the loan, which otherwise 
they would not perhaps have thought 
themselves justified in advancing. 

Mr. Hussey said the hon. gentleman 
-bad himself confessed the truth of his ar- 
gument tn toto. He had admitted that 
the charter gave the credit of the Bank 
stability, and justified the loan of two mil- 
lions. This was at once acknowledging 
that all the profits of the Bank arose from 
the charter, and that upon the strength of 
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The Speaker here interfered, and said, 
it surely could not be a question, but that 
the counsel ought to be heard upon the 
second reading of the Bill. 

Mr. Bankes said, that he intended to 
oppose the Bill, and could not see how 
any gentleman, who could read the Jour- 
nals, or look at the statutes, could at all 
think of hearing counsel at that bar, where 
every person, he was sure, by making 
those references, which he should point ~ 
out to them, and observing those records 
which had been framed in this House, 
would be able to determine on this point, 


without any assistance from counsel, or 


any other guide but plain common sense ; 
unless some person could prove there were 
other Journals and other statutes than 
those to which he should refer them. He 
stated, that in the month of March, 1778, 
(and the observation of the particular 
periods of each transaction was necessary ) 
@ petition was presented from the East 


the charter, the Bank ventured to lend its | India Company, praying, that during their 


credit to the public. 

Mr. Hartley went shortly over the 
general ground of the argument against 
proceeding farther with the bargain this 
session, and contended that a matter of 
such importance ought not to be hastily 
concluded, nor in thin Houses. He main- 
tained likewise that there was no necessity 
for hurrying the business, and that the 
‘bargain was by no means equal to what 
the public had a right to expect for the 

reat and obvious benefits resulting to the 

ank from a renovation of the charter for 
25 years. 

The question being put, the committee 

divided: Yeas 109; Noes 30. 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill for 
securing to the Public a Participation tn 
the Profits of the East India Company.] 
June 1. On the first reading of the Bill 
‘“‘ for securing to the public the payment 
of three-fourth parts of the net profits of 
the East India Company at home, above 
the sum of 8/. per cent. per ann. upon the 
capital stock of the said Company, which 
have accrued from the Ist of March 
1778, to the Ist of March 1781,” 

Mr. Hussey observed, that though the 
‘second reading might be the most proper 
time, yet, as the very principle of the Bill 
militated against the interests of the Com- 
pany, and the counsel were acquainted 
‘with the nature of it, he did not see why 
they might not be heard against the Bill 
m the very first stage of it. 


then present distresses, and until they had 
paid off the one-half of the debt which 
they at that time owed the public, they 
might be restrained from making any di- 
vidend above 6 per cent. and that when 
they had cleared off the public demand 
upon them, they might then divide at the 
rate of 7 per cent. but not exceed that 
until the bond-debt of the Company should 
be reduced to one million and a half, and | 
that then the Company should divide 8 
per cent. That in April following, the 
House entered into those resolutions, 
which the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
made the foundation of the present Bill ; 
but which resolutions, so far as they relate 
to the present question, he was certain 
were totally done away by the subsequent 
act of parliament. made in pursuance of 
these resolutions, and containing the 
whole of these resolutions, being ten in 
number, that only excepted on which the 
noble lord had founded the present Bill ; 
and the reason of the neglecting this reso- 
lution might be drawn from the following 
circumstance: In the interval, between 
the passing of these resolutions. and the 
introduction of the Bill, a petition was 
presented from the East India Company, 
complaining of several of the terms im- 

osed by the resolutions, and praying to 
ave the matter settled in the courts 
below; and the House passed the Bill 
which had neglected this resolution, which 
was the great foundation on which the 
noble lord founded his present demands, 
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most likely in consequence of the com- 
plaint, and surely the House would agree 
that the Bill having neglected this re- 
solution, it was of course done away. 
If, however, there were any doubt with 
regard to this, it might not be improper to 
look to the period when the Company’s 
charter closed, in 1779, and it was thought 
necessary, by a temporary Act, to grant 
the Company a renewal for a year; was 
there any assertion of these claims which 
were now demanded? No; it was enacted, 
that for the future profits they should 
await such agreement as might be made 
between the Company and _ parliament. 
Did this seem like a supposition of a right 
in parliament to the superlucration of the 
Company? Having stated these resolu- 
tions and proceedings of former parlia- 
ments, whence he thought it might be 
deduced, that there was no legislative 
opinion of the House to justify a claim on 
the profits of the East India Company, he 
moved for deferring the farther consider- 
ation of the Bill to this day three months. 

Lord North said, that the manner as 
well as the matter of the hon. gentleman, 
who had so ably supported the East India 
Company, merited a reply; he should 
~ therefore think himself unjustifiable if he 
did not make one, even in this, though 
- unusual, stage of this business. But he 
hoped the hon. gentleman would excuse 
him, if in this stage he was rather brief. 
He snid, that he certainly wished an agree- 
ment, but the Company had declined one. 
That the public, before the misfortune of the 
Company, from which they had been ex- 
tricated by the public, had a considerable 
gain by the East India Company, under 
an agreement which was given up for a 
time by the public, to alleviate the distress 
of the Company; and he would venture 
to say, it was not honourable or just, be- 
cause the mercy of the public had inter- 
fered between the Company and ruin, 
that they should on the aggrandizement 
of the Company lose their former advan- 
tages for amore recent mercy. By the 
agreement in 1767, the right to the parti- 
cipation was settled, and the terms of it 
fixed. In 1773, it was by agreement sus- 
pended for a time, on account of the bad 
state of the Company’s affairs. The na- 
ture of that suspension was, that it should 
only be for the time of their distress ; that 
time was now past, and the public had a 
right to the participation. The only 
question therefore was, the just sum to 
which the. public were entitled. 

t 
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Mr. Bankes said, the noble lord had 
mistaken his argument entirely; for he | 
had no objection to come to the question 
as a subject of future regulation; but as a 
matter of right to the present sum he 
must clearly object to it; for the right 
could only arise in two ways, by act of 
parliament, or by agreement between 
parties, in neither of which ways it had - 
nM. ke highly in praise of 

Mr. Dempster spoke hi i ise 
Mr. Boake eid ered thet precedents 
were against the noble lord. He said, 
that as the management of the trade and 
participation of the profits were regulated | 
by statute, if any difference should arise, 
the proper place for the explanation of it 
ae be the courts below, where the 
matter, from the diligence of the law offi- 
cers of the crown, might be adjusted as 
soon as an act of parliament could pass 
that House. 

Mr. Powys reprobated the conduct of 
gentlemen in the several stages of this 
business. After a debate of five hours, he 
had quitted the House in doubt which 
way to vote; and on his departure, he 
met several gentlemen entering the House 
who immediately voted, without hearing 
one word of the debate, with the minister ; 
but he doubted not that they had very 
solid and weighty reasons for their conduct. 
He concurred in the propriety of bringing 
it before the courts below. — | 

Earl Nugent rose, he said, more to com- 

liment the worthy young member, who 
had eminently distinguished himself in 
his first apeech than for the sake of any 
thing that he had said to the question. 
The hon. member had delivered himself 
with 80 much reason and eloquence, that he 
declared he never was more won upon in 
all his life, and he believed in his con- 
science, that he would have completely 
convinced the House if he had not spoken 
in so bad a ccayse. The noble lord, how- 
ever, denied, that the case between the 
public and the Company could be sent to 
Westminster-hall, as it was a dispute re- 
specting the territorial revenues, and the 
courts of law could not take any cognl- 
zance of the rights of sovereignty. In 
the report lately made to the court of 
directors, relative to the right of the Com- 
pany to the territorial revenues and acqui- 
sitions, it was stated, that the influence 
of commerce and arms, which had enabled 
the Company to make conquests, were s0 
blended and interwoven, that it was im- 


possible to ascertain which had made the 
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road to conquest, commerce or arms. 
Now, let commerce have had ever so 
great a share in the conquest of the ter- 
ritories in India, as arms had co-ope- 
rated, the conquest must necessarily. be 
vested in the crown; they could belong 
only to the sovereign, and could not be- 
¢ome matter of judicial investigation. 
Lhe legislature alone was to decide, and 
no appeal could lie but to the Lord of 
Hosts. . 
The House divided 
the Bill be now read : 


Tellers, 


Lord Beauchamp - - 
neee Sir Grey Cooper - - i 


Mr. Bankes- - - - 
Mr. Dempster - - - 


_ Mr. Bankes's motion was negatived with- 
gut a division. 


on the motion that 
53 
42 


- Nogs 


June 8 Counsel were heard on the 
Bill. After which, 

Mr. Jenkinson moved the secand read- 
ing. He contended on the opinion which 
the Attorney and Solicitor Generals 
(Yorke and Camden) had given on the 
right of the crown, which was only ano- 
ther word for the public, to the sove- 
reignty of the territorial acquisitions, and 
said that he trusted their opinions would 
be respected on both sides of the House, 
‘as constitutional lawyers. On that right 
of sovereignty they had a right to reve- 
' nue, for they were synonymous and con- 
nected rights, The claim, therefore, now 
set up, was Consistent in every respect, 
both with the expressed and implied agree- 
ment of the public and the Company, as 
well as with the constitution of the em- 
pire. 
Mr. Fox entered into the question, and 
examined the pretensions of the public 
to the claim now made with his usual pe- 
netration, force, and energy. He said, 
that revenue was, and ought to be, con- 
sidered as distinct from sovereignty; at 
least, it ought not to be asserted, that be- 
cause we had sovereignty we had also a 
right to collect the revenue in our own 
way, without consulting those who were 
to pay it. By the experience which we 
had in the American contest, we had 
surely discovered, that robbery was not 
only disgraceful, but that it also was ruin- 
ous. Had not the noble lord yet felt 
enough of the consequences of robbery? 
In the beginning of that struggle, so 
mauch was the principle, asserted by the 
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right hon. gentleman, in fashion, that it 
was even said, that if the colonies were to 
send us revenue, voted in their own assem- 
blies, we ought not to accept of it. Now, 
however, that maxim was abandoned with 
respect to America; and we saw, by the 
letter of one of our governors in the Ga- 
zette, that we were happy to accept of 
revenue voted in any manner. It was 
abandoned with respect to America, but 
it was yet ventured to be pronounced 
with respect to the East Indies. He re- 
probated the whole of this conduct as im- 
politic, absurd, and abominable. The 
acquisitions of territory had been made 
for the purposes of commerce, under the 
express sanction of their charter, and un- 
less government repaid them the expence 
incurred in the conquests, they had not a 
right to them. 

Mr. Dundas said, the question of sove- 
reignty was not that now before the 
House. It was merely the question of the 
600,000/. to be received as an equitable 
abr ara and this he contended to 

e due to the public by the records of 
parliament. He particularly stated the 
petition of the Company presented in 
1765, which declared, that the public had 
a right to a participation, and by subse- 
quent agreements the measure of that 
participation was settled. - . 

Mr. Burke spoke in answer to him, and 
said that his arguments only went to prove 
this clear and undeniable fact, that parlia- 
ment had a right to make a law to direct 
a future participation, but not to make it 
have a retrospective view. He did not 
mean to enter into the question of right 
to the territorial acquisitions. Sufficient 
for the day was the violence thereof. The 
noble lord’s friends were wise. in endea- 
vouring to shift the question from its true 
ground. It required more than common 
effrontery to acknowledge that he was 
unjustly and violently seizing on this sum, 
without right and without pretension. 
The noble lord might set up the claim of 
the public on the resolution of that House, 
with impunity, because he knew that he 
would be supported in every. species of 
rapacity; but at the same time, he must 
himself be certain that the claim was only 
adding insult to injury. 

Mr. Powys blamed both sides. The 
Company had acted with negligence, the 
noble lord was now acting with violence. 
The Company ought undoubtedly to have 
come forward, and offered proper terms 
for the renewal of their charter ;. but it 
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was not enough, that because they did 
not do this, the noble lord should come 
forward and seize by force on their pro- 


ae John Cavendish reprehended 
the noble lord for his violent and unjust 
conduct in the whole of the business. 

The House divided on the question for 


the second reading. 
Tellers, 
} 129 
Mr. Bankes - 
Mr. Byng - - t 89 


Sir William Gordon - 
Mr. John Robinson - 
So it was resolved m the affirmative. 


YEAS } 


Noes 


June 14. On the motion for going 
into a committee on the Bill, the ques- 
tion was put for the Speaker to leave the 
chair, and no opposition was expected to 
it; however a division was called for, 
and the Bill had nearly been lost; for 
there was a majority of only 3: the num- 
bers were, Yeas 28; Noes 25. The 
House then went into a committee; and 
the Petition from the East India Com- 
pany, praying to be heard against the 
Bill, having been read, Mr. Rous and 
Mr. Erskine were called in as counsel for 
the Company ; they both spoke for a con- 
siderable time; and maintained, that if 
the claim of the public to any part of the 
profits was well founded, still the demand 
of 634,000/. was too much by 232,000/. 
For as the Bill now stood, the demand 
was made for a share in the profits of the 
Company for three years past. Now, ac- 
cording to the resolution of the House, 
upon which the claim was founded, the 
public was not entitled to a share in the 
net profits until the Company should have 
divided 8 per cent. and reduced their 
bond-debt to 1,500,000/. The Company 
had, it was true, made a dividend of 8 per 
cent. at Lady-day, 1777 ; from which day 
the public made its claim; but yet it was 
a fact that the reduction of the bond-debt 
to 1,500,000/. had not taken place till the 
26th of June following ; and as by the reso- 
lution of the House, the public was not to 
enter into a participation of the 3 of the 
met surplus profits of the Company, till 
that reduction should take place; so of 
Course one quarter’s share should be taken 
from the surn of 634,000%. actually claimed 


by the minister from the Company. When | p 


the counsel had withdrawn, the quantum 
of the demand that ought to be insisted 


upon by the public, gave rise to a conver- 
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sation between lord North, Mr. Robinson, 
and Mr. Dundas on one side; and Mr. 
Hussey on the other. The last mentioned 
gentleman pleaded for the Company ; he 
however wished for more than the counsel 
for the Company had desired ; for instead 
of arguing that 282,000%. should be de- 
ducted from the sum claimed by parlia- 
ment, he maintained that the deduction 
ought to be 272,000/. On the other 
hand, it was urged by the noble lord, that 
the Company had acted wrong in makin 

a dividend of 8 per cent. before they had 
reduced their bond-debt to 1,500,000/. for 
according to the resolution of the House 
of Commons, the Company was bound not 
to divide more than 7 per cent. till the 
bond-debt should have been reduced ; and 
if the Company had acted improperly, it 
was not just that the public s oid suffer 
by it. However, he was so far inclined 
to meet the wish of the Company, as to 
lower his demand, and give the quarter of 
a year in dispute, claiming a share only 
for two years and three quarters, and not. 
for three years: it was fair, that out of 
the surplus sum of 16,000/. that remained 
over and above the dividend in one year, 
the public should receive 12,000/. for its 
three-fourths. He therefore consented thas 
the blank in the preamble for the sum 
which the public claimed, should be filled 
up with 402,000/. instead of 634,000¢. 
This assed without opposition; but when 
the chairman oe the question, that the 
preamble, with the blank so filled up, 
stand part of the Bill, Mr. Hussey oppos- 
ed it; and said he would divide the com- 
mittee upon it, because the demand ought 
to be 40,000/. less. The gallery was then 
cleared: however, the committee did not 
then divide; but Mr. Nichols from the 
India House, was called to the bar and 


-examined, the gallery being still shut up; 


b 
liable 


after which, the question was carried in fa- 
vour of the preamble, with the sum of 
402,000. Yeas 80; Noes 45. 


Debate in the Lords on the Alma- 
nack Duty Bill.) June 20. On the 
order of the day for going into a com- 
mittee on the Almanack Duty Bill, lord 
Sands wag called-to the chair. His lord-. 
ship read several of the clauses, which- 
were agreed to, till he came to that. by 
which any person who shall vend or ex- 
ose to sale an almanack without a stamp, 
or.on which-the stamp or impression shall 
lainly made, if convicted, shall be’ 

to-a penalty of 204 p 8 
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The Lord Chancellor wished, that those 
intrusted with the drawing up of Bills, 
were either more careful or better in- 
structed. The clause. struck him as di- 
rectly contradictory ; for while it neglect- 
ed, according as the clause was worded, 
to enable the prosecutor to recover the 
penalty, where there was no stamp, it pu- 
nished the vender for complying with the 
very principle of the Bill, that of raising a 
certain sum of money by a stamp duty. 

Earl Bathurst rose to explain. He said 
_ various frauds had been practised, with 
regard to the printing and selling of alma- 
nacks; among others, it had been a prac- 
tice so.to contrive to print a sheet alma- 
nack that it could be cut into pieces and 
made up in the form of a book; another 
was, printing them upon blank paper, and 
cutting out the stamps of an old almanack, 
and atixing them thereto. The present 
clause, to defeat both species of fraud, or- 
dained that the almanacks should be so 
printed, as that part of the printing should 


appear on the stamp, which would in his 


‘apprehension effectually prevent the an- 
nexing an old stamp to a new almanack. | 

The Lord Chancellor disapproved of the 
explanation, as containing no satisfactory 
answer to his objection; at least, he was 
so dull of apprehension, as not to compre- 
hend it. What struck him was, that some 
word had crept into the clause, which the 
penner of it never designed. It was fair 
to presume, that he intended to state it in 
this manner, that where there is no stamp, 
or where there was not a plain stamp, the 
vender or owner was liable to pay a pe- 
nalty of 10/. He imagined therefore, that 
the word “not,” was by accident omitted. 
It appeared to him a gross mistake, and as 
such he recommended to their lordships not 
to give their sanction to what at present 
seemed to him to be nonsense. 

Earl Bathurst said, he had attended 
carefully to the learned lord’s objection. 
The clause, if altered, would enable the 
fraudulent as heretofore to use the old in- 
stead of new stamps, such would be the 
consequence of his lordship’s amendment, 
for by introducing the word “ not,”? the 
venders of almanacks would be at liberty 
to have recourse to their long practised 
frauds with impunity. 

The clause was agreed to without far- 
ther opposition; and witnesses called to 
the bar and examined, to prove the alle- 
gations stated in the preamble. The wit- 
nesses were Dr. Dennis, vice chancellor 
ef the University of Oxford; Mr. Borlase, 
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register of the University of Cambridge ; 
and a Mr. Young. The substance of the 
evidence was, that by a charter of Charles 
1, the University ef Oxford were autho- 
rised to print all manner of books, alma- 
nacks, prognostications, &c. that the uni- 
versity had leased this right to Messrs. 
Wright and Gill in the year 1766, ata 
rent of 550/. per annum, upon a presump- 
tion that the printing of such books was 
vested in the university exclusively. The 
original lessees released the same to the 
Stationers’ Company in 1767, when it ap- 
peared that the Company rendered Messrs. 
Wright and Gill the above sum for a part, 
namely the liberty of printing almanacks, 
psalters, A, B, C’s, &c. he original 
charter granted to the university of Cam- 
bridge was next produced, granted by 
Henry 8, in the 20th year of his reign; 
proving, that an equal right had been 
vested by that charter in that university. 
Several questfons were then put to Mr. 
Dennis from within the bar, particularly 
by earl Bathurst and lord Walsingham ; 
the substance of his answers was to the 
following effect: That the university had 
continued to receive from Messrs. Wright 
and Gill the sum specified in the agree- 
ment till after a decree of the court of 
Chancery in 1776; that the money was 
partly applied to the keeping the school 
and public buildings in repair, and partly 
expended in the printing of learned works. 


_| He mentioned several that had been 


printed, or were now at press; which, 
from their nature, had, or were likely to 
have, a very limited sale. Dr. Kennicott 
had, to encourage him to prosecute his 
Jearned and useful researches, an allow- 
ance of 50/. a year out of this fund; but 
that since the decree made by the court 
of Chancery, in the case of Carnan, the 
Stationers’ Company having discontinued 
their payments, Mr. Alderman Wright 
had agreed to pay for such part of the 
monopoly as remained the annual sum of 
200 guineas. Mr. Borlase upon being 
examined, said, the 500/. a year reccived 
from the Stationers’ Company, was mixed 
in the general fund of the university ; that 
it had discontinued the printing of learned. 
books, and confined their press solely to 
the printing of such works as were likely. 
to produce a profit. He stated several 
other circumstances of less consequence ; 
and concluded with saying, that the an- 
nual estate uf the university was about 
1,400/.; that it possessed 10,000/. in the 
funds, but that the interest received there. 
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on constituted a part of the annual income 
already mentioned. As soon as the wit- 
nesses withdrew, 

The Lord Chancellor said, the allega- 
tions contained in the preamble remained 
yet to be proved, not a syllable in either 
of the charters read at the bar giving the 
least colour to the vesting an exclusive 
nght in the universities to print alma- 
nacks, which was the very essence of 
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within the narrowest circle of the most 
rigid economy, consistent with the safety, 
honour, and well being of the state. Was 
it in any point of view justifiable to bestow 
so large a sum, or rather throw it away 
upon so trifling an object? Had there 
been any proof adduced to shew that the 
universities would thrive better with the 
5004. it might furnish one argument in 
favour of the Bill; but he would so far 


the Bill, and the only solid ground on | do them justice as to acknowledge, that 


which it could firmly. stand or fall. 
lordship begged to know what were the 
words in those charters which conveyed 
the monopoly. With all his industry, and 
he had been peculiarly attentive while the 
charters were reading, the only phrase or 
sentence which made any impression on 
his mind was, omnes libros omnimodo im- 
pressos ; that right the university of Ox- 
ford had granted to Mr. Wright for the 
valuable consideration of 200 guineas a 
year. He submitted therefore to their 
lordships, whether it would be fitting their 
wisdom and dignity, he might add their 
justice, to state that, in the preamble of a 
Bill, to be law which was known not to be 
80, nor had ever been considered. as such. 
If the facts and question of law had been 
truly and fairly stated, their lordships 
would in that case be at liberty to act 
agreeably to their own judgment; they 
might think proper, as was the case almost 
every day, to make that law which was not 
80 before ; but as long as he had the ho- 
hour of a seat in that House, he should 
ever set his face against any legislative 
act, however necessary or well intended, 
which carried on the face of it facts mis- 
stated, or false suggestions, as the grounds 
of their lordships assent. This indeed, if 
countenanced or practised, would be a 
Most dangerous innovation, because it 
would in its consequences go to the cor- 
rupting the great fountain of legislation 
itself, and in the end be productive of 
every species of evil. | 

So far as to the justice of the Bill, as 
tothe intended application of the money 
papers to be raised by it; he confessed 
imself’ totally ar what motive or 
pretext there could be for wantonly lavish- 
ing so considerable a part of a public tax 
upon the two universities. Was it consis- 
tent with the wisdom and prudence of that 
House, at a moment like the present, when 
the country was pressed to the very bone 
by accumulating debts and taxes; when 
every possible means should be resorted 
to, to reduce the public expenditure 


\ 
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His ; nothing like it had been pretended. - It 


was acknowledged by one witness, that 
the money received by the university of 
Oxford had been spent in public feasts, till 
a regulation had taken place to prevent it; 
and at Cambridge it had been all along 
thrown into the common stock of the unt- 
versity ; nor was either stipend, in his ap- 
prehension, employed to any of the uses 
for which they had ech originally granted. 
Taking the matter in the most favourable 
point of view, was it of material benefit 
that the university of Oxford employed 
their money in printing books, which, 
when printed, nobody would buy, as had 
been very ingenuously stated by the reve- 
rend gentleman when examined at the 
bar; and for what reason? the very best 
in the world, because when printed it was 
only one man in a thousand, nay in an hun- 
dred thousand, could either read or com- 
prehend them. 

For his part, when he went to the uni- 
versity, he endeavoured to acquire that 
species of learning which promised to be 
most useful to him in his intended pursuits, 
otherwise he should think that he had 
spent his time very unprofitably. He 
never troubled himself about Persian or . 
Coptic, but confined his attention to that 
kind of study, which was likely to make 
him understood, and to enable him to un- 
derstand in turn. Much stress had been 
laid on an edition of lord Clarendon’s 
State Letters; yet, whatever merit the 
university of Oxford wished to derive from 
this circumstance, it was at most but par- 
tial. There were many wise and able 
men of all parties, who thought it would 
have been full as well if the idea had never 
been suggested or adopted; who were of 
opinion, that the private letters of states- 
men might have better lain in their original 
depositaries, than after so es years be 
dragged into public view. is lordship 
adverted to other books mentioned at the 
bar, which he called curious trifles; and 
observed, that at Cambridge, they had 
long since wholly forborne to print any 
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books but such as held out a prospect of a 
profitable sale. His lordship observed, 
that conferring favours on the universities, 


was attended with a certain degree of 


popularity very pleasing tosome men. dt 
invited to panegyric and eulogy. It was 
easy to make a fine speech in their praise ; 
and to ring the changes, ad infinitum, 
upon the propriety of doing every thing 
which could promote their interest, as the 
great seminaries of morality, religion, and 
Jearning. This all sounded very well in a 
x saan but however great the deserts of 

e universities might be, it was one thing 
to reward them, and another to sacrifice 
law, truth, justice, and prudence to effect 
that, which, if necessary, could be effected 
without any sacrifice whatever. . 

He believed no noble lord who ‘heard 
him, entertained a higher veneration and 
respect fer those two learned seminaries 
than he did. Extensive as they were in 
their learning, and exemplary in their 
morals, he considered them as every way 
entitled to public esteem; he thought 
them productive of the highest national 
benefit, and a public ornament to the king- 
dom; but deep as these ideas had im- 
printed themselves.in his mind, he could 
never consent to the passing of a Bill, the 
ground of which was founded in falshood. 
The claim or right stated in the preamble, 
being equally repugnant to law and jus- 
tice law had already dec:ared itself 
against the claim; it was unsupported 
by custom, and was of course, in what- 
ever shape it might be brought forward, 
founded upon false premises. So far he 
thought he had discharged his duty; if, 
however, a majority of their lordshi 
should differ with him in opinion, he should 
in that event acquiesce, being resolved to 
give their lordships no farther trouble. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury said, he 
totally differed from the learned lord. He 
could not see the Bill in the same light in 
which the noble lord had described it. As 
to the money proposed to be granted to 
the two universities, and which had been 
formerly paid by the Stationers’ Company, 
it had been paid for a lease of that right, 
which by the charters granted to the uni- 
Versities, it was presumed had vested such 
aright in them. This right had not been 
questioned for a period of upwards of 150 
years, and it was universally understood, 
that the princes who granted those charters, 
sie fully competent so to do; not as an 

of mere prerogative, unsupported b 
law, but as supreme head of 1 shrek. 
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The Calendar, annexed to’ the book of 
Common-prayer, formed of the ritual; 
and therefore, in his opinion, came very 
properly under the cognizance of the 
church, and of the king its supreme head. 
In former times, the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, or his chaplain, revised or exa- 
mined every almanack before publication, 
and even still the same custom was ade 
hered tu in respect of the Calendar. His 
grace concluded with declaring his full 
approbation of the Bill, as supported by 
ancient undisputed claims, and strictly 
conformable to the rules of equity and 
justice. 

Lord Walsingham opened his speech 
with acknowledgments of the great abili- 
lities of the learned lord who spoke lately, 
and professing his respect and prompt at- 
tention to whatever fell from him. It would 
ill-become him to attempt to follow that 
learned lord upon this question as a point 
of law: he could not conceive that the 
merits of the decision of the court of Com- 
mon Pleas need now be the subject of 
their lordships’ discussion : yet, if ever that 
question should again be agitated in any 
other shape, the decision he was sure 
would stand the test of the severest scru- 
tiny; and though his own partial opinion 
might lead him from oe reasons to 
treat it with unusual deference, yet he was 
authorised as a public man to speak of it 
as perfect, because unanimous and hither- 
to uncontradicted; binding. because no 
man had ventured to appeal from it. The 
fact, however, was, that whether the de- 
cision was right or wrong, the universities 
had from that moment been deprived of a 
revenue of 500/. per annum each, which 
they had long been in the receipt of, in 
consequence of their having made over to 
the Stationers’ Company their right, whe- 
ther real or supposed, of printing alma- 
nacks, until it was found that such a night 
was not exclusive. The Bill was offered, 
under these circumstances, to their lord- 
ships’ consideration in two lights: first, to 
raise an additional sum of ane | by way 
of duty upon almanacks ; secondly, to ap- 
propriate 1,000/. per annum of that sum, 
as an indemnification to the two universi- 
ties for the loss they have sustained —-But 
the noble lord at the head of his Majesty’s 
council had urged another very: material 
reason, distinct from the professed object 
of the Bill, to induce their lordships to 
concur in passing it into a Jaw, and that 
was respecting the revenue, which the 
noble lord proved to have been grossty 
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injured, and that in a two-fold manner, 
both by fraud and evasion. The Act re- 
quires a single duty for almanacks printed 
on one side of the paper, and a double one 
for all others. This they evade, by print- 
ing a sheet almanack so that it could be 
folded up and bound up in a book, and be 
sold as a book almanack, which ought to 
pay double duty; and secondly, by cutting 
off old stamps, and affixing them to new 
almanacks ; to prevent which, it is now 
proposed to print the almanack over the 
stamp. They answered in effect, it was 
true, the sane end, though the end, though 
the mode differed according as opportu- 
nity or expediency invited. He did not 
take this merely for granted, though he 
heard it urged in argument, but formed 
his opinion upon the most incontrovertible 
evidence, the acknowledgment of one of 
the offending parties; for Mr. Carnan had 
himself admitted the fact, and stated by 
way of apology, that it had been the cus- 
tom of the trade, and he had done no 
more than the rest of his brethren. He 
told their lordships plainly,"in an instru- 
ment containing his case, that he had been 
obliged to do so; consequently, there 
could be no further doubt yespecting that 
species of evasion, which, in his opinion, 
fully supported the preamble of the Bill, 
which was a material part of the learned 
lord’s objection. His lordship hoped, after 
such prvofs as these, the House would 
entertain no farther doubts respecting the 
matcrial injury tlic revenue must continuc 
to sutler should the present Bill be thrown 
out; and if any additional motive were 
necessary to quicken their lordships’ atten- 
tion, he trusted the very pointed observa- 
tions made by the noble lord who spoke 
last, would be sufficient to satisfy their 
lordships, that the present Bill, indepen- 
dent of the profest object which it held 
out, seemed in the present situation of 
public affairs to challenge duuble atten- 
tion.— The leamed lord had remarked 
with his usual ability, and pressed with his 
wooted weight and force of argument, the 
necessity of a strict collection of the na- 
tional revenue, and of its faithful applica- 
tion and expenditure in the public service. 
It followed then, that if the present Bill 
went to correct or detect an existing evil; 
namely, evasion of payment or actual 
fraud, that it of course embraced one of 
the prime objects, which the learned lord 
5 peas to have so much at heart. On 

is ground the Bill appeared most clearly 
to meet the sentiments of the noble lord, 
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and of course must so far strike his lord- 
ship, as wise, necessary, and expedient. 
He begged however to make one obser- 
vation upun an argument which had fallen 
from the noble lord, and which must strike 
home to the féelings of every serious and 
honest mind, namely, the care that should 
be taken how new taxes were imposed 
upon the subject, which might be an ad- 
ditional grievance to them under their 
present difficulties: this was a tax, which 
if not raised by the Bill, was not to be paid 
at al]; it was an optional tax, not a tax of 
compulsion; for every man might buy an 
almanack, or not, as he pleased: it was a 
tax upon curiosity perhaps, or upon lux- 
ury, for it could hardly be called a neces- 
sary of life; it could be but ¢d. in a year 
upon each individual, and most of all, it 
would fall upon the fraudulent, and not 
upon the honest part of the community — 
The utility of the Bill in his apprehension 
being thus proved, he hoped, to the satis- 
faction of every noble lord who heard him, 
the application of the sum proposed to be - 
raised, was in his opinion no less commen- 
dable ; as also what advantages the public 
would be deprived of, if this Bill did not 
pass into a law. He expatiated on the 
many useful and valuable books which 
: never would have seen the light if it had | 
‘not been for the encouragement they re- 
| ceived from this fund ; works of a curious 
'and literary description, but perhaps not 
in great demand from the public at large, 
' and which therefore it would not have an- 
| swered to any person of the trade to have 
| printed for public szle. He dwelt on the 
| excellence of their editions of the classics, 
and referred the House to the preface of 
Dr. Harwood’s Classics; a book of good 
repute, in which the university puvlica- 
tions are described at large.—His lordship 
took an occasion, in the course of this eu- 
logium on the two universities, to allude to 
his own education there, but more parti- 
cularly to his futher’s having represented 
the university of Cambridge; yet how 
much soever he might be attacked, as if 
he acted ona public measure from his pri- 
vate feelings, he did assure the House he 
never wished to substitute partiality or 
prejudice for motives which could only 
opcrate with him as a legislator. He was 
bound, as a member of that House, to 
stifle or suspend his feelings, and only to 
consult his judgment, abstracted from 
every other consideration; to take up the 
measure fairly, and consider it only upon 
public pound fn that puint of view he 
[2] 
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was persuaded, that the Bill would appear 
to be strictly entitled to their lordships’ 
countenance ; as the bencfits intended 
to be conferred on the _ universities, 
were not partial or personal benefits 
to them exclusively, but directed ex- 
pressly to the advancement of science, 
and the dissemination of learning. His 
lordship then drew a comparison between 
the protection given to other universities 
In all the polished courts of Europe, and 
called upon the House to enable our own 
universities to maintain tlhe high rank 
they at present enjoyed over the whole 
globe, as repositories of knowledge and 
science, in all their respective branches. 
He said, it had ever been the practice of 
all civilized countries in all times to en- 
courage these institutions, for the obvious 
benefits which were the natural result of 
them. It had been so from the days of 
the learned and eloquent statesman, who 
established the first library at Athens, 
down to the times in which we lived, and 
where that laudable emulation was still to 
be observed in those modern ornaments of 
Europe, the emperor’s library, the Louvre, 
and the Vatican.—Surely, then, with us 
it is peculiarly an object of legislative con- 
sideration: it has always been considered 
so; and it is upon this principle that the 
Act of queen Anne directs, that copies of 
all books, entered at Stationers Hall, 
should be delivered to those two universi- 
ties. And inthe year 1736 he mentioned an 
Mstance of an account being laid before 
the House of Commons, of the actual 
number which had been then delivered, 
and which number he stated to the House. 
He also mentioned other instances, in 
which parliament had taken up the cause 
of the universities on public ground.— 
He knew it would be very unnecessary to 
quote the example of the other House, or 
éndeavour to rouze in their breasts a com- 
fnendable emulation in respect of the en- 
couragement to be given to learned men 
and learned works. He was persuaded, 
that their lordships would not be behind 
hand with the other House, but would 
gladly stand forth the protectors, encou- 
ragers, and patrons of science, whenever 
patronage and protection became neces- 
sary. And here he begged leave to ob- 
serve, with all possible deference to the 
noble lord who spoke last, who he hoped 
would excuse him for differing from him 
respecting the works printed at the Cla- 
rendon press, which the learned lord re- 
presented as totally useless, and not cal- 
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culated to answer the real and substantial 
purposes of learning: he believed that 
might be the case in some instances, but 
by no means in all, or even in a compara- 
tive degree. But, allowing the objection 
was better founded than it appeared to 
him to be; he would submit to the learn- 
ed lord, whether what might seem not to 
be calculated to convey general instrue- 
tion, would not reflect honour on the uni- 
versity for their attention, even to the 
most abstruse works, if they could be use- 
ful to any particular or Jocal branch of 
literature, and by having made their way 
to the several great seats of learning in 
Europe, remain as monuments of the dis- 
interestedness and public spirit of a Bri- 
tish university. His lordship urged seve- 
ral other arguments in favour of the Bill, 
which, he said, was, upon every ground of 
justice and utility, entitled to his hearty 
concurrence. | 

The Lord Chaneellor thought it neces- 
sary to explain a few particulars which 
seemed to be misunderstood by the noble 
lord who spoke last. Hus lordship, before 
he went into explanation, paid several} 
handsome compliments to the noble lord’s 
candour and abilities. He wasa credit to 
that House, and an ornament to his pub- 
lic character, and as so accomplished a 
speaker was listened to with that degree 
of attention which distinguished talents 
were ever sure to command, it became 
the more necessary for him to prevent the 
effects of misapprehension in the speaker, 
The noble lord had thrown out an idea 
relative to the legal decision between the 
Stationers’ Company and their opponent, 
as if he had called the justice of that de- 
cision in the court of Common Pleas m 
question. Had he done so, he should 
have laid himself justly open to the most 
severe animadversion, because that deci- 
sion made no part of the present case, 
and if it had, would, in the manner repre- 
sented by the noble lord, have weakened, 
instead of strengthened his argument. 
The question, if he understood it right, 
was not directly concerning the charters 
granted to the two universities; but to the 
validity of the patent which they had 
granted to the Stationers’ Company. Hts 
lordship made two or three observations 
to the same purport, and sat down with 
declaring his total disapprobation of the 
Bill. 

The clauses being all agreed to, the Bill 
was reported, and ordered to be read a 
third time. 
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Debate in the Commons on the Bengal 
Judicature Bill.| June 19. The Bill to 
explain and amend so much of an Act, 
made in the 13th of his present Majesty, 
intituled, ** An Act for establishing cer- 
tain regulations for the better management 
of the affairs of the East India Company, 
as well in India as in Europe,” as relates 
to the administration of justice in Bengal ; 
and for the relief of certain persons im- 
prisoned at Calcutta, in Bengal, under a 
judgment of the supreme court of judica- 
ture; and also for indemnifying the go- 
vernor general and council of Bengal, and 
all officers who have acted under their 
orders or authority, in the resistance made 
to the process of the supreme court; was 
read a second time. 

Mr. Dunning see the strongest 
disapprobation of the Bill, as well from 
jts contents as from the knowledge he had 
of the integrity of the judges, whose 
conduct was censurid thereby, though 
they had not been heard in their defence ; 
eepetien ys every principle of justice 
was violated with regard to them; as con- 
yiction and punishment which was in- 
flicted by the censure conveyed in the 
Bill, was made to precede a trial. He 
commented upon every clause, and said 
that there was not one to which he could 
give his assent, except that by which the 
governor and council of Bengal were to 
be indemnified for the opposition they had 
given to the execution of the judges’ de- 
crees. It went to establish a despotic 
power in the governor-general and coun- 
cil, subversive of all liberty, and totally 
anconsistent with the constitution. 

Sir R. Sutton spoke against the Bill 
upon the same grounds, and insisted that 
as it was contrary to justice, to condemn 
even the guilty unheard, so it was still 

reater, when the innocent were con- 
demned without a trial; and that the 
judges in India were innocent, was a fact 
which he would pledge himself to prove. 

Mr. Burke observed, that as the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last admitted some 
parts of the Bill to be necessary, it was a 
complete answer to his learned friend’s 
Opposition in this stage of the business; 
for in a committee every exceptionable 
part might be struck out. He therefore 
declined troubling the House with a full 
discussion of the several clauses on this 
occasion, hut pledged himself to vindi- 
cate them all substantially in the commit- 
fee. 

General Smith said, that as chairman 
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of the committee, he should think himself 


pledged to shew the House that all the - 


allegations of their report had been proved. 

Mr. Graves felt the greatest indigna- 
tion at seeing such a Bill patronized or 
defended by any ones It militated against 
every principle of justice and equity ; and 


he could not but feel for the House, when 


he saw that the judges of the fairest cha- 


racter, whose integrity stood totally un- - 


impeached, experienced a treatment that 
the worst of felons in this country could 
never be exposed to—that of being con- 
demned unheard. The Bill, then, being 
of so unjust a nature, he should hold him- 
self unworthy of the name of legislator if 
he should give his assent to any part, of 
it. 

The Speaker then put the question, 
that the Bill be committed, which was 
carried. General Smith then moved, 
that it be committed on Friday ; and Mr. 
Dunning moved by way of amendment, 
that the words ‘* on this day three 
months,” be inserted in the room of Fri- 
day next; the amendment, however, was 
rejected, and the original question car- 
ried without a division. 


June 22. The House resolved itself 
Into the committee. On the clause which 
exempts persons acting under the autho- 
rity of the governor general and council 
from the process of the court, except 
when life or liberty were concerned, sir 
R. Sutton moved for the insertion of the 
words, ‘ or of property: which he said were 
necessary, as the power of the governor 
and council would otherwise be completely 
despotic. It was argued, on the other 
hand, that if life, hberty, and property, 
were excepted out of the power given to 
the council, the Bill was nonsensical, as it 
would give no power at all. Mr. Burke 
said, that the East Indies ought to be 
considered as. barrier towns, where mili- 
tary or arbitrary powers must prevail ; 
that the idea of establishing civil liberty 
in India was absurd; the religion, laws, 
and aa aes of the country were against 
it: if, therefore, it was necessary to esta- 
blish arbitrary power there, it was better 
to lodge it in the hands of the governor 
and council, who were responsible for all 
their actions, than in the hands of the 
supreme court of judicature; because 
judges were responsible only when it ap- 
peared that they had acted corruptly and 
wilfully wrong. Sir R. Sutton laughed at 
the idea of treating a people twice as nu- 
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merous as the inhabitants of Great Britain, 
as the inhabitants of a barrier town. The 
committee at last divided upon the amend- 
ment: Yeas, 6; Noes, 76. The commit- 
tee then went through the Bill, clause by 
clause. | 


June 27. Mr. Dundas brought up the 
report of the secret committee appointed 
to enquire into the causes of the war in 
the Carnatic. He likewise brought up 
the appendix, which was extremely volu- 
minous. As soon as he had presented 
both, he moved that they should be printed. 
He said, he did not intend to go at large 
into them just then. He felt it necessary, 
‘ however, to occupy a few moments in just 
stating the manner in which the committee 
had conducted their inquiry, and the rules 
by which they had governed their pro- 
_ ceedings. By the size of the report and 
of the appendix, the House, he trusted, 
would see, that however deficient their 
committee might have been in other 
respects, they certainly had not been 
sparing in regard to labour and attention. 
When the committee first met, they had 
found extreme difficulty as-to the mode of 
ieee the business of the inquiry 

eing perfectly new to them. The me- 
thod they adopted was this: they issued 
orders to the servants of the Company at 
the India house for copies of all the recent 
dispatches from India, and they issued 
similar orders to the secretaries of state, 
and the secretary at war. On the perusal 
of those dispatches they found a variety 
of charges pointed against particular per- 
sons, and accusing them as the causes of 
the Carmatic war, which had arisen in 
consequence of their neglect and ill-con- 
duct. In the last dispatch from Bengal, 
it appeared that the governor and council 
had detached sir Eyre Coote to Madras, 
with a number of troops, as soon as the 
news arrived of Hyder Ally’s invasion of 
the Carnatic, and that they had afterwards 
sent a large sum of money to the Madras 

residency, but under this singular regu- 
ation: that the money was to be at the 
command of the general of the forces, but 
that the civil government of the presidency 
of Madras was not to touch any part of it, 
nor to have any sort of power over it. 
The dispatch likewise contained sir Eyre 
Coote’s letter to the Bengal presidency 
on his arrival at Madras, in which sir Eyre 
declared, that he found every thing in a 
etate of the utmost negligence and want of 


preparation, That although Hyder Ally 
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had been so long in the Carnatic, the gun- 
carriages were merely getting ready, and 
that the whole appearance of things spoke 
a general system of inattention, careless- 
ness, and misconduct. It was necessary 
for him here to mention, that the present 
governor of Madras was Mr. Wintle. As 
soon as the committee saw these dispatches, 
they formed their ideas of a plan to be 
pursued in the conduct of their inquiry, 
upon the information these dispatches 
afforded, and they divided the plan into 
three distinct heads of enquiry: an enquiry 
into the state of military affairs in the 
Carnatic, both at present and previous to 
Hyder Ally’s irruption; an enquiry into 
the political state of affairs there, both 
now and heretofore; and an enquiry into 
the state of the finance of the Madras 
presidency. Upon the first head, viz. 
that of the military, the committee had 
already concluded their report, and the 
appendix to that report, both of which he 
had just presented. The second report, 
that upon the political state of the Carna- 
tic, was not quite ready, but ina day or 
two, he trusted, it would be. It might 
be supposed, that as so many strong and . 
heavy charges appeared in the dispatches 
against particular persons, accused of 
having by their misconduct caused the 
late disasters in the Carnatic, the com- 
mittee had examined some of the persons 
referred to in the dispatches. The fact, . 
however, was, they had not examined one, 
At the same time he begged the House 
not to imagine, that they had come to a 
resolution of forbearing to examine any of 
those persons, without having at various 
and limited times deliberated on the sub- 
ject, and considered whether it would be 
right to examine them or not. The rea- 
sons which had induced the committee 
ultimately to resolve not to examine any 
of the persons mentioned in the dispatches, 
were these; some of those against whom 
the charges were pointed, were in India, 
and others here; and both were so con- 
nected, that it appeared to the committee, 
that it would be extremely unfair to enter 
into a partial examination, and call upon 
one description, when it was wholly out 
of their power to question the other. 
Again, armed as the committee were, 
with various and extensive powers, they 
thought they could not get at any evidence 
of guilt, sufficiently strong to state to the 
House as a ground of parliamentary pro- 
ceeding, and that it would, moreover, be 
an act of indelicacy, and want of respect, 
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were they to commence an examination, | portunity of speaking his mind on the sub- 


which the House might choose to under- | ject. 


take themselves, and which they certainly 
could carry on with greater solemnity, 
and greater effect. All the charges that 
pointed at particular individuals, therefore, 
they had inserted in their report under 
the head of the political state of the Car- 
natic. The committee accused no person, 
neither did they impute blame to any one ; 
they thought it their duty to report such 
accusations as fell in their way, and it 
would lie with the House to enquire and 
determine, whether those accusations were 
well or ill-founded. He concluded with 
moving, that the second report be likewise 
printed, and said he hoped gentlemen 
would not merely take the reports, when 
printed, out of the office as ordinary papers, 
and consider them as papers of no conse- 

uence, but would read them attentively 

uring the recess, and regard them as 


a 


grounds of future parliamentary proceed- 


ing, and as matters relative to the most 
interesting subject that could possibly 
challenge the attention of a British House 
of Commons. 

Sir Thomas Rumbuld said, he would not 


He then went into an examination 
of the Bill, and discussed the various 
clauses of it. In particular, he objected 
to that which gave the governor general 
and council of Bengal, a supreme, arbi- 
trary, and uncontrolable power over the 
lives, property. and reputations of the na- 
tives of Hindostan. He argued the op- 
pression, injustice, and dreadful conse- 
quences that might ensue, if a clause so 
inimical to freedom, and so opposite to 
every principle of equity, was suffered to 
remain without some modification or other, 

Sir Richard Sutton took the same 
ground, and contended strenuously against 
the clause. 

The Solicitor General thought that by 
an amendment all difficulties might be re- 
conciled. 

Mr. Burke entered into a particular 
description of the Bill, and contended 
that in necessity, in prudence, and in 


_policy,. the Bill was justifiable. It must 


then take up the time of the House, but - 


should reserve himself for the day when 
the reports would be rendered the subject 
of discussion. 
he had been much astonished, when he 
heard the committee were directing their 
inquiry to the political state of the Carnatic, 
where his conduct must necexsarily have 
come under their consideration, that he 
had never been sent to or examined upon 
the subject. He was convinced, from what 
the learned gentleman had said, that the 
committee had acted wisely in not pro- 
ceeding to examine him; it was a much 
better way of taking up the matter, that 
they had suggested, and therefore he should 
wait till that House took the subject into 
their consrderation. 


The report of the committee on the 
Bengal Judicature Bill being read, 


Mr. Dempster said, that having been 
chosen on an election committee, at the 
same time that he was chosen on the com- 
mittee to whom the Petition from the in- 
habitantg of Bengal was referred, it was 
impossible for hin to attend the latter. 
Other avocations also had prevented his 
being present, when the Bill, brought in 
an consequence of the report of that com- 
mittee, happened to be under consideration; 
fee bad never before therefore had an op- 


He rose only to say, that | 


always be remembered, that the genius of 
a people was to be consulted in the laws 
which were imposed upon them. They 
were to be adapted to the spirit, the temper, 
the constitution, the habits, and the man- 
ners of the people. The free system of 
Great Britain was considered by Britons, 
and justly, as the best and most beautiful 


fabric of government in Europe; but | 


would the Indians think and speak of it 


. in the same terms? No; their habits were 


contrary, their dispositions were inimical 
to equal freedom. They were familiarized 
to a system of rule more despotic, and 
familiarity had rendered it congenial. 
Their situation and their feelings were 
truly lamentable in the eyes of men 
enlightened by comparison, and by a know- 
ledge of the true nature of human freedom. 
It would be a task worthy the benevolence 
of Great Britain to relieve those nations 
from the bonds of mental EAR But if 
they should resist the lights of philosophy, 
if they should reject the proposed good, 
considering it as the greatest of ills, and 
declare that they loved their old constitu- 
tion, arbitrary and despotic as it was, better 
than the beautiful and the free system of 
British legislation, what must be done? 
Must we abandon the government of the 
country rather than agree to rule over 
them by laws inimical to ourselves? Surely 
not: men must be governed by those laws 
which: they loved. Where 30 millions 
were to be governed by a few thousand 
men, the government must be established 
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by consent, and must be congenial to the 
feelings and the habits of the people. That 
which created tyranny was the imposition 
of a form of government contrary to the 
will of the governed ; and even a free and 
ual of government, would be con- 
sider as despotic by those who desired to 
havetheirold laws and their ancient system. 
The hon. gentleman painted in the most 
pathetic colours the situation of the misera- 
le natives. In all their calamities, in all 
their aufferings, it would be a consolation 
to their hearts to have their old laws, in- 
stead of the new institutions and the new 
judges which had been imposed upon 
them by the British legislature. The 
House had in the report of the com- 
mittee, an account of the proceedings of 
those judges. They were arbitrary in the 
extreme. The incroachments which they 
made on the most sacred privileges of the 
people, the violation of their dearest rights, 
particularly in forcing the ladies beture 
their courts ;. the contempt that was shewn 
for their religious ceremonies and myste- 
ries; and the cruel punishments inflicted 
upon them in case of their disobedience ; 
mew, strange, and obnoxious to them; all 
these things contributed in fact, to compel 
the British legislature to restore peace, 
order, and unanimity to the extensive ter- 
ritories of India, by giving them the laws 
which they approved. We had suffered 
enough in attempting to enervate the sys- 
tem of a country, and we must now be 
guided, as we ought to have been with 
respectto America, by studying the genius, 
the temper, and the manners of the people, 
and adapting to them the laws that we 
establish. Lesides, the present distracted 
state of things in those territories called for 
the immediate exercise of the wisdom and 
the power of parliament; an end must be 
put to the disorders; the contention be- 
tween the co-ordinate powers destroyed all 
government ; and it must be immediately 
determined, which of the two powers were 
to be superior; governor and council, or 
the judges. As it was, there could be no 
government, no justice, and no tranquillity; 
and in fact, those who opposed the present 
measure did it without consideration; they 
caught the idea of its being calculated to 
give uncommon and despotic power to the 
governor and council; and without re- 
flecting that there existed at this time, a 
more arbitrary and offensive tyranny, be- 
cause a contending tyranny, than that 
which even granting them this position, 
was meant to be established: they ex- 
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claimed against the iniquity of investing 
the supreme council, with exrraordivary 
powers; did they not know that there now 
reigned two co-ordinate powers, both 
claiming and exercising despotism, and 
that in the most offensive way ; in conten- 
tion with one another; ranging the whole 
country into parties; tearing the unhappy 
people; and destroying by their opposi- 
tion, every principle and end of govern- 
ment, which was order, security, peace, and 
happiness on the one side; and strength, 
respect, and splendour on the other. It - 
was immediately incumbent on the British 
legislature to put an end to this anarchy, 
and particularly so, because there was no 
legislation in the British dominions in 
India, ‘and consequently, no authority 
which could quiet those contending 
despots. In doing this they would cer- 
tainly confer a favour on the native Indians, 
for they would destroy one of two despotic 
powers, and by establishing solid govern- 
ment, would at least give security to the 
governed. This was necessary for the 
actual preservation of the territories; for 
no government could subsist without autha- 
rity; and it was perfectly useless for him 
in that place, and in that season, to incul- 
cate the necessity of strengthening the, 
hands of government in that quarter of 
the world. For these* reasons, then, the 
committee who had been appointed to en- 
quire into the complaints of the British 
subjects and natives of India, had recom- 
mended this plan to the House, as the most 
likely to restore concord and good order 
to the people, and to give firmness and 
stability to the government. This was the 
remedy which they had thought imme- 
diately necessary to be applied, for the 
temporary redress of subsisting ee 
there was no time to be wasted; the ses- 
sion was drawing to an end; and some- 
thing must be done before its pub areal 
If this should be found to be ineffectual, 
parliament would have Jeisure to deliberate 
on some more adequate plan of judicature, 
in which the sense of the people themselves 
might be collected, and a permanent sys- 
tem established, founded on their consent. 
Mr. Courtenay said, he had listened 
with the utmost attention to the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last, who often diffused 
the light of reason and philosophy through 
that House; however, in the present in- 
stance, he had been disappointed. He 
had heard eloquence pleading the ‘cause 
of.despotism. And what were the reasons 
adduced by the hon. gentleman? He 
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should take the liberty of stating them , parliament !—A similar mode of obtaining 


candidly and fairly. Why; the hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that the people of India 
had no representatives; that they were 
governed by an army, neither voted nor 
paid by the British House of Commons ; 
that we enjoyed the monopoly of their 
trade and industry. What then! Why, 
said the hon. gentleman, establish despo- 
tism over so many millions of patient, in- 
offensive, industrious people; for that is 
the only proper mode of governing them. 
Such are the hon. gentleman’s premises ; 
and such his conclusion! And are these 
the only weighty, important, and incon- 
trovertible arguments, which the hon. gen- 
tleman’s ingenuity can suggest, in the de- 
fence of a clause, vesting the governor and 
supreme council with absolute despotic 
authority, over the property, liberty, and 
lives of so many British subjects? He 
begged pardon of the House; they were 
no longer subjects if that clause passed ; 
they were slaves. The hon. gentleman 
had, indeed, painted the situation of those 
people pathetically and truly. But what 
was the whole scope of his reasoning, the 
jet of his argument? The Gentoos are, 
indeed, oppressed and wretched at present; 
but let us furnish the governor and council 
(whose tender mercies they have so often 
experienced ) with the balm of despotism 
to port into their wounds, and all will be 
well. Such are the principles of legislation; 
such are the principles of philosophy, on 
which this clause stands! The hon. gentle- 
man, in orderto evince the necessity of esta- 
blishing despotism in the governorand coun- 
cil, had launched out into a bitter, and, he 
nee ih exaggerated invective, against the 
judges. That the judges, tal:ing advantage 
of their situation, had committed acts of 
oppression and injustice, he would not 
deny ; but if they had done so, by wrest- 
ing, perverting, and applying the law, 
contrary to the spirit and intention of it, 
was that a@ reason why a governor and 
council should be empowered to act arbi- 
trarily and tyrannically, controuled only 
by their own discretion? The natives, in- 
deed, had one specificremedy. If aGen- 
too was imprisoned, he was deprived of 
his ie aad nay, if he was deprived of 
his hfe by an order of council, the native 
of India might commence a process in 
Westminster-hall, and sue the delinquent 
for damages! Such was the specific re- 
medy ; such the redress ; such the conso- 

tion aint out to the natives of Hin- 
dostan by the humanity of a British act of 

* 


EA aR a as 


posthumous justice was, he had heard, es- 
tablished in Turkey. The relations and 
friends of a convicted and executed cri- 
minal were allowed to produce evidence 
before the judge, and if his innocence was 
proved, cae his death) he was acquitted 
of the crime; yet the hon. gentleman had 
been pleased to treat every idea of grant- 
ing any portion of freedom to the Gentoos 
as childish, absurd, and ridiculous. Was 
it childish; was it ridiculous in his hon. 
friend (Mr. Dempster) to exert himself 
with that liberality of sentiment, which 
always distinguished him, to save the 
wretched inhabitants of India from the 
cruel and rapacious hand of despotism ?—~ 
Mr. Courtenay urged that the same falla- 
cious reasoning, as the hon. gentleman 
had used, was equally applicable to prove 
the necessity of governing by arbitrary 
power in any part of the globe. ‘The hon. 
gentleman had talked of two co-ordinate 
despotic powers, which must (without the 
regulations introduced in the present Bill) 
exist between the governor and council, 
amd the judges. But the hon. gentleman’s 
assertion was the whole of his logic. He | 
begged leave to ask the hon. gentleman, 
whether it was not possible to give the 
natives of India some portion ot liberty 
adapted to their prejudices, laws, manners 
and religion; this was all he contended 
for: let ample authority be vested in the 
supreme magistrates of the state, for the 
salvation of the state, but not for the op- 
pression and ruin of individuals. To keep 
the judicial, executive, and legislative 
powcrs distinct or separate, was the truc 
and wise ate of every free government. 
The hon. gentleman had, in defence of his 
argument, contended, that there was no 
legislative power existing in the British 
dominions in India; therefore destroy the 
judicial power, as far as this clause goes, 
blend it with the executive power, make it 
as despotic as possible, for the happiness, 
protection, and security of the people! 
He said, he would ever oppose such prin- 
ciples and: such logic. Arbitrary power 
was not to be trusted with any man, or 
body of men; the temptation was too 
great, and was ever abused. | But in the 
present case, even the petty, and often 
oppressive, creatures of power were pro- 
tected, and the meancst men employed by 
the governor and council exempted froin 
all judicial prosecution. The torrent of 
despotism not only threatened the fertile 
fields of Hindustan with ruin and desola- 
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tion, but the foul streams, which flowed | 


from this impure source, were conveyed 
to the remotest corner of the country. 
Was it from the mild, humane, liberal 
conduct of governors and councils in In- 
dia, that such an unlimited, such a dan- 
gerous authority, was to be vested in 
them? How had the natives suffered by 
rigorous monopolies? How were such 
- vast, and justly invidious, fortunes ac- 
quired in that country? How had the in- 
terior police, how had the administration 
of that country, in respect to war and 

eace, been conducted? By whose orders, 

y whose councils, by whose suggestion, 
was the Rohilla war commenced, and a 
brave and spirited people exterminated ? 
Who had occasioned the Mahratta war, 
and the present calamities of the Carnatic, 
by the invasion of Hyder Ally ?—If the 
natives of India had been always ruled in 
an arbitrary manner, and were never sub- 
ject to a regular jurisdiction; if they had 
been strangers to the blessings of written 
and established laws, some plausible argu- 
ments might have been advanced. But it 
' was well known that the Gentoo laws, of 
which we were furnished with:a transla- 
tion by the India Company, defined every 
crime with precision, and allotted adequate 
punishment. Those laws had the sanction 
of divine authority among them, were 
adapted to their climate, and intimately 
blended with their manners and religion ; 
and their similarity, in many cases, to the 
Mosaic law, proved both their antiquity 
and wisdom. His hon. friend (Mr. Demp- 


the people with what it would be, if such 


a clause passed, by expatiating on the ad- | 


vantage the meaner subject now enjoyed, 
of applying for his Habeas Corpus. How 
was this answered by the hon. gentleman ? 
That in several cases the chief justice had 
refused to grant one. But, if 


the chief 
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who, by a former act, were thought wor- 
thy of some attention and protection. But 
this clause militated against the spirit of 
our own act, which was designed to shield 
the harmless native from the rapacity of 
unfeeling avarice. What would be the 
consequence? The affections of our sub- 
jects would be alienated; they would feel 
themselves more miserable from the con- 
trast, and must sink under the accumu- 
lated weight of anguish and despair. Our 
commerce, our revenue, must decline ; 
and this country, would ultimately suffer, 

The House divided on the Clause: Yeas 
75: Noes 5. The report of the commit- 
tee was then agreed to. 


Debate in the Lords on the Isle of Man 
Bill.) June 22. The House went into 
a committee on the Isle of Man Bill. The 
object of the Bill was shortly this: the 
late duke of Athol sold the royalty of 
Man to the crown, in 1765, for the sum 
of 70,000/. reserving to himself all his- 
proprietory and manerial rights ; in short, 
every thing he would have been entitled 
to as a subject. This agreement was 
sanctioned by an act of parliament, as 
well to the providing an equivalent as to_ 
secure to the parties, the crown, the duke 
of Athol, and the inhabitants of the island, 
their respective powers, authorities, claims, 
and privileges. By the penning of this 
Act, the family of Athol deemed them- 
selves injured. The late duke, for a spe- 
cific sum, had agreed to part with. the 


| sovereignty of Man to the crown of Great 
ster) had contrasted the present state of 


Britain, but they conceived, partly from 
the terms of the agreement, and partly 
from the construction put upon them by 
the King’s officers in that island, that he 
had been materially injured as lord of the 
soil, and as lord of the several manors of 
which it was composed. The present 
duke, therefore, had recourse to parlia- 


justice had refused to grant a Habeas | ment. A Bill for that purpose was intro- 
Corpus in all cases, did this shew he had ; duced into the other House, where it met 
granted it in none? No; directly the con- | with considerable opposition, but at length 


trary. The hon. gentleman had, indeed, 
owned, that in that twilight between. peace 
and war, between anarchy and regal go- 
vernment, in Hindostan, some acts of op- 
soar had been committed; he then 

egged leave to ask the hon. gentleman, 
if this political twilight had produced op- 


made its way to this House.— Several 
witnesses were examined to prove, that 
many of the rights proposed to be vested 
in the present duke of Athol by the Bill, 
had never been enjoyed by the last duke, 
or any of his ancestors; and a witness 
being called to the bar to be examined, 


pression and tyranny, would the darkness | who had signed the petition against the 


of despotism produce happiness and pros- 
pouty! He concluded, by calling on the 

ouse to advert to the situation of so 
many millions of British subjects in India, 


Bill, a question of parliamentary law 
arose. 

The Lord Chancellor was of opinion, 
that a petitioner against a particular 
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clause of a Bill was a competent witness 
respecting every other part of it but that 
particular clause. 

» Lord Loughborough contended, that a 
petitioner being a party, was incompetent 
to be examined in his own cause. As to 
the distinction made by the Jearned lord, 
that a petitioner was competent to be 
éxamined as a witness to any other clause 
than that in which he was interested him- 
self, it might be so managed, without any 
great stretcli of ingenuity, that if there 
were three er more petitioners, who all 
wished to be examined, that A. for in- 
stance, having petitioned against a parti- 
cular clause, might be rendered compe- 
tent to give evidence respecting another 
clause, and so with B. C. and D. till at 
length, by this management, the several 
petitioners mizht be admitted to give evi- 
dence against the whole Bill, and thus the 
distinction taken by the learned lord be as 
effectually defeated, as if no such rule 
of evidence had been in existence. He 
was clear.in the first instance, that no 
- witness could be examined in a cause in 
which, as a petitioner, he had acknow- 
ledged himself to be interested; that the 
distinction for admitting a petitioner to 
be examined aguinst every part of a Bill, 
but what he complained of, was in his opi- 
nion a distinction without a difference; 
and of course he was of opinion, that the 
evidence now offered at the bar was to- 
tally inadmissible. 

The Earl of Mansfield observed, that 
the leamed lord who took the lead in the 
present conversation, had, he presumed, 
formed his ideas on the general rules of 
evidence established in the courts below ; 
whereas in a great variety of cases there 
was nothing more different. The courts 
below adhered to certain rules and forms 
for the better regulating and conducting 
their proceedings, so did parliament, and in 
many instances they bore not the least 
analogy to each other. The rule of par- 
Jiament, as long as he had any krfowledge 
uf its form of proceeding, had been to re- 
fuse the evidence of any witness who had 
petitioned against the Bill, either in the 
whole or in part. ‘The reason of this rule 
in his apprehension, was: not, as had been 
suggested by one or two noble lords, be- 
cause he was a party, or because he might 
have an eventual interest in the fate of 
the Bill, but simply, because he had sign- 
ed @ petition against it. His lordship 
mentioned several instances, in which 
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adhered to; and concluded with giving it 
as his clear opinion, that the witness wag 
not competent to be examined respecting 
any part of the Bill. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had been 
so long accustomed to look up to the 
learned lord who was so deservedly placed 
at the head of his profession, that he al- 
ways heard with reverence and with no 
small degree of submission, whatever fell 
from his lordship ; and whenever he had 
the misfortune to differ upon any profes- 
sional point with the learned lord, he had 
a constant predisposition to suppose that - 
he himself was wrong, and the learned 
Jord right. He had been long in the habit 
of paying almost an implicit deference to 
every thing which fell from lis lordship, 
and to bow to it as the highest authority, 
having rarely listened to him upon dis- 
cussions of questions of law, in which he 
did not bring home the fullest conviction 
to his mind. ‘These were his sentiments 
nakedly given, not with any view of adu- 
lating the learned lord, but merely as a 
matter of justice. In what he said now, 
he merely adverted to the judicial charac- 
ter of the learned Jord in the court of 
King’s-bench ; but however implicit every 
opinion of his as chief justice of that 
court was acquiesced in, it was not al- 
ways so very current in parliament, nor 
relied upon with that degree of confidence. 
It was only, therefore, as a legislator that 
he presumed to differ from the learned 


Jord, and he could safely oppose to what 


had been asserted . by his lordship, what 
frequent experience had brought within 
his own knowledge, while he had sat in 
parliament, and acted as counsel at the 
bar of both Houses. His lordship, after 
a variety of arguments to prove the come 
petency of the witness offered to be exa- 
mined, affirmed once more, as long as he 
knew any thing of parliament, either as a 
member or counsel, the uniform custom 
had been to admit a witness to give evi- © 
dence against every other part or clause 
of a Bill but that against which he had 
petitioned. 

Upon the question being put by the 
chairman, the witness was rejected as in- 
competent without a division. Sir Gcorge 
Moore was then examined. His evidence 
went to prove, that several of the reserva- 
tions in the Bill were not supported by 
custom or usage. He said he had been 
Speaker in the island upwards of 30 years. 
The fisheries deemed royal were very dif- 


this rule of parliament had been strictly | ferentfrom those deemed manerial. Within 
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the former description came the duty or 
portion of all herrings caught upon the 
coasts of the island, and at sea; and as to 
the game, he never understood that the 
kings of Man, as sovereigns or lords of the 
soil, claimed any other but hawks or 
hearns, Partridges had got into the island 
so early as 1736, and since then grouse 
and moor-game, but he never knew that 
they had been claimed by the Athol fa- 
mily as a right annexed either to the so- 
vereignty or lordship of the island.—The 
counsel then went at large into the case 
of his clients, and pointed out a variety 
of hardships they must undergo should 
the Bill pass into a Jaw; confending, that 
the herring custom appertained to the 
royalty, and not to the seignory of the 
island ; and that consequently, while the 
principle of the Bill went to divest out of 
the crown those rights for which it had 
given to the late duke of Athol a very 
valuable consideration; the people would 
on the other band, feel themselves most 
grievously injured and oppressed by those 
middle claims, set up in the character of 
lord of the soil. | 

Earl Bathurst observed, that the Bi 
in its present form appeared to him ex- 
tremely complicated; that many solid ob- 
Jections had been made at the bar against 
‘several of the clauses, which in his opi- 
nion, should the Bill proceed, would re- 
quire fuller investigation. By saying this, 
he did not wish to be understood as giv- 
ing an opinion one way or other, only he 
thought it his duty to propose, that the 
House be resumed, and that the chairman 
do report progress. 

Earl Temple said, he had constantly 
attended since this business came before 
the House, and had given every attention 
to it to which it seemed to be entitled. 
‘He thus acted, for two reasons; first, 
under a call of general duty, as a mem- 
ber of that House, but more particularly 
as a near and dear relation of his [his fa- 
ther, the late Mr. George Grenville] was 
the person, who in the character of first 
commissioner of the Treasury, was pre- 
sumed to have negociated the affair ain 
the beginning to the final conclusion. He 
could not, he said, abstain from express- 
ing his astonishment, that none of the law 
othcers of the crown took any part in the 
business. It was surely their duty to see 
that the rights of the crown were not in- 
vaded; and it would be but candid in 
them to acknowledge, had they thought 
#0, that the agreement piade between the 
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crown and the duke of Athol, intrenched 
on the rights of the seignory; though no~ 
thing was originally meant to be 
with er purchased, but those deemed royal 
or sovereign. He fancied great attention 
had been originally paid to this business 
by the law officers at the time the agree- 
ment took effect; and if. he was well ‘in- 
formed whenever doubts subsequently 
arose, no less diligence had been resorted 
to. The opinions of the Attorney and 
Solicitor Generals, in 1765, and upon vae 
rious occasions, if he was well informed, 
held a very different language from that 
contained in the present Bill. He had 
moved for the most material of those pa- 
‘pak some days since, but they had not 
en till that day produced. ere the 
fault originated he would not pretend to 
say; but till they were on the table for 
the perusal of their lordships, he did not 
see well how they could proceed farther. 
The objects of the Bill, when viewed in 
detail, might appear but trifling, but the 
precedent at least struck him as dange- 
rous, because it might lead to the sur- 
render of other rights of infinitely greater 
importance, and operate as an encourage- 
ment to other individuals, to come to 
parliament, to urge claims equally inimi- 
cal to the prerogative of the crown and 
the rights and privileges of the people. 

Viscount Stormont presuming, that the 
noble earl had insinuated some degree of 
censure on the King’s servants in that 
House, for not having taken proper steps 
to enforce their lordships’ order of Mon- 
day, in conformity to the noble earl’s 
motion, said, there was no possible blame 
imputable to them. The Address was 
presented to his Majesty as soon as it 
conveniently could. An order was made 
out to the proper offfcer with all suitable 
expedition, and if the papers had not been 
produced, there was neither neglect or 
delay on the part of those whose duty it 
was to see that said order was complied 
with. He did not wish at present to enter 
into the merits of the Bill, when the pro- 
per time for delivering his sentiments on 
the subject should arrive, he was deter- 
mined to give his opinion free from preju- 
dice or partiality. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
Bill was a private one in everything but 
the name. Whether it was such a Bill as 
ought to pass, he was not prepared to say ¢ 
because in truth, after all he had heard 
on the subject in that House, and at the 
bar, he was 60 dull as not to be able to 
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comprehend it. As yet, besides, their 
Jordships could not pretend to form an 
opinion, upon having heard counsel and 
evidence in behalf only of one of the par- 
ties. When he heard the whole of what 
was to be offered on both sides, he would 
endeavour to make up his mind, and come 
to an impartial decision. He could not 
avoid however taking notice, that the Bill 
came rather under an unfavourable ap- 
ce, by being brought forward at so 
te a period of the session, considering its 
Nnportance, and the great number of per- 
_ sons who were to be affected by it. It 
was absurd to expect a full or even a 
middling attendance all this summer in 
that House. The membcrs, fatigued and 
wasted by a constant application to public 
business several months, had gone to their 
country seats for recreation, or to attend 
their private concerns. He would not 
even fora minute harbour an idea that 
such a conduct on the part of the friends 
of the Bill, had originated in unfair or 
impure motives, on a supposition, that a 
Bill might be carried through a thin 
House, which would never have made its 
way through a full one. He had much 
too high an opinion of the honour and 
integrity of the noble duke, who was 
abe aed concerned in the event of the 
ill, to entertain the most distant suspicion 
of the kind ; but still truth obliged him to 
declare, that however clear the exception 
might be m the present case, the bringing 
in Bills at the tail of a session, wore in ge- 
neral a very doubtful aspect. There was 
another Bill of very singular importance, 
as he understood, now making its way to 
that House—a Bill to repeal the Marriage 
Act—which if upon no other account, he 
was determined to oppose upon the very 
gtoond he had been stating; and indeed, 
so long as he should sit in that House, the 
bringing in of a Bill of importance, just at 
the eve almost of a prorogation, would 
always furnish him with one general argu- 
ment, against entertaining it at all at so 
unseasonable a period. He begged their 
lordships would recollect, that this was the 
22nd of June, that parliament would pro- 
bably be proro ed in a few days; and 
that under such circumstances, he be- 
seeched them to determine, whether this 
was a season proper forthe discussion of 
Bills, when, at a moderate computation, 
scarcely one-third of the members of both 
Houses were in town. - 


The farther coneideration of the Bill was 
deferred to the 26th, 
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June 26. This day the. House resolved — 
itself into a committee on the Isle of Man 
Bill. As soon as lord Sandys had taken 
the chair, Mr. Lee was heard as counsel 
for the Bill. He was followed by Mr. 
Erskine on the same side, who offered to 
bring evidence to the bar in proof of seve- 
ral of the facts stated in the argument of 
his learned leader. 

The Lord Chancellor moved, that the 
counsel do withdraw ; and among others, 
submitted to their lordships the following 
observations:— The learned gentleman, 
who spoke so ably at the bar, had endea- 
voured to make out his client’s case in a 
very singular manner. He scarcely said 
a syllable in behalf of the rights assertea! 


‘in the Bill, but confined his argument 


solely to combat those of his antagonists, 
a species of persuasion which, with their 
lordships, who sat there as the guardians 
and supporters of the public rights of the 
crown, as well as the individual rights and 
fo es of the subjects in the Isle of 
an, he presumed would never prevail. 
As to the event of the Bill itself, he pro- 
fessed himself totally unbiassed and indif-' 
ferent, farther than his anxiety ted him to’ 
do what was right, and that only. He 
was as ready to acknowledge as the most 
sanguine friend of the noble duke, within’ 
or without that House, that in making the 
agreement on the behalf of the crown with 
the noble duke’s father, the bargain ought 
to have been liberally made, and the noble 
duke fully recompensed. Whatever the 
prevailing opinion was at the time, at pre- 
sent signified very little. It was with an 
intention of promoting great public benefit; 
and since parliament had adopted the idea 
they did on the occasion, such an agree- 
ment ought not to be conducted with that 
arsimonious hand which governs property 
in transactions of a private nature. As to 
his own part, however singularsuch an opi- 
nion might sound, what the public pur- 
chased of the late duke- of Athol seemed 
to him of very little consequence, no more 


in his apprehension than certain rights and 


privileges incident to the proprietor for 
the time being, as first magistrate and as 
lord of the soil; and which his Majesty’s 
servant, in 1765, very wisely deemed to 
be improper to be longer vested in the 
hands of a subject, who exereised those 
rights independent of, and uncontrouled 
by, the British parliament. That there 
were a variety of instances, previous to 
1765, in which the lord of Man, and those 
who lived under his government, were 
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amenable and controulable by the British 
Jegislature, he presumed would not be 
denied, because parliament had at various 
times exercised a supreme, controuling 
power over the island. One instance he 
should mention so early as the reign of 
Henry 8, which would supply the want of 
every other proof on the subject. The 
parliament which passed the statute for 
abolishing monasteries and abbies, and 
vesting the lands which belonged to them 
in the crown, extended it to those reli- 
gious houses as well in the Isle of Man as 
to England and Wales; and as a proof 
how little the sovereign of Man affected 
the real stile of a monarch, the earl of 
Derby, who then possessed the royalty, 
instead of exclaiming against the usurpa- 
tion, or complaining of the injustice or op- 
pression of such a stretch of foreign power, 
actually became lessee to the crown, for 
the profits arising from the dissolved 
abbies and monasterics within his own 
dominions. Therefore, in his opinion, 
there could exist no just ground of com- 
plaint against parliament in 1765, though 
they had carried matters with a much 
higher hand than they really had done. 
All that parliament stood pledged to per- 
form was, to do what parliament was always 
obliged to do; to render justice to the 
proprietor, by giving him a fair, equitable, 
and liberal compensation, for what he 
really parted with. Much had been urged 
both within and without the bar, in order 
to prove, that the family of Athol had 
been injured; that they had been forced 
into a surrender of what they deemed in- 
alienable, by the strong hand of power ; 
and that the agreement, after being forced 
upon them, had not been faithfully ad- 
hered to on the part of the crown ; indeed, 
they were the only two matters urged, 
which bore the appearance of argument. 
The first, he believed he had clearly 
placed in a proper view, and as to the last, 
which was the immediate ground of the 
eat Bill, it remained to be proved. 

othing like proof had been offered, and 
till he was better convinced than by a 
general conversation at the bar, he must 
confess, he found himself obliged to draw 
a conclusion exactly the reverse. Much 
had been said likewise about waifts, strays, 
manerial rights, &c. whereas it appeared 
to have no real foundation whatever ; 
those rights which had been thus claimed, 
having at different times, and upon various 
occasions, been granted to the lords of 
manors, and of course divested out of the 
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lord-paramount. His lordship, after ad-. 
verting to a variety of circumstances of a 
similar nature, reminded their lordships, . 
that they were now preparing to enter 
into the farther consideration of the Bill 
on the 26th of June; that they had yet 
proceeded but a little way in it; that 
therefore, in his opinion, to enable them 
to come toa true judgment upon a subject 
in itself complex, and rendered much 
more so by the manner in which it had 
been conducted, would take much more 
time than they could possibly bestow on 
the subject at so very auvanced .a period 
of the session. 

The Duke of Athol said he perfectly 
coincided with the learned lord, that the 
Bill was of singular importance, and claimed 
every degree of attention which Bills of 
the kind were naturally entitled to; for 
his part, there was not a noble lord who 
heard him, who more sincerely wished 
every particular clause, even every par- 
ticular sentence or paragraph in the Bill, 
to be watched with the most vigilant eye, 
and examined in the most minute manner ; 
because, the more pains there were taken 
to develope the real purport and objects of 
the Bill, he was persuaded, the more 
friends and supporters it would have in 
the House. It was his interest therefore, 
to embrace the tea which had been 
thrown out by the learned lord, as he had 
not the good fortune to bring home con- 
viction to his lordship’s mind, by any thing 
which had been offered by his counsel at 
the bar, or by any other means in the 
course of the progress of the business, 
He begged leave to assure the learned 
lord, that he was as ready as his lordship 
to postpone the farther consideration of 
the Bill till next session, as by that time, 
he made no doubt, but he should have it 
fully in his power to bring such proofs as 
would convince their lordships in the most 
clear and unequivocal manner, that the 
Bill was strictly founded in justice, and 
every way worthy of their lordships’ ap- 
probation. | 

Earl Bathurst observed, that the noble 
duke had held a language every way be- 
coming his high rank and dignity; his so 
readily closing with the sentiments of the 
learned lord, had done him infinite credit. 
He perfectly agreed with the learned lord, 
that the season was too far advanced to 
come to a decision of such importance, 
and in which it was apprehended, the 
rights and property of so numerous a bod 
of people might be materially affec 
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He weuld therefore, ia coriformity to the 
apparent sense of the House, move, that 
the chairman do leave the cliair. | 

The committee was accordingly dis- 
solved, and the business of course post- 
poned till the next session. 


Debate in the Lords on Lord Beau- 
champ'’s Biull for amending the ‘Marriage 
Act.) June 25. On the motion for going 
into a committee on the Bill for rendering 
valid certain marriages exercised in certain 
chapels, in which bans had not been 
usually published, before or at the time 
of passing an Act of the 26th of George 
2, for the better preventing clandestine 
marriages, 

The Earl of Coventry rose and said, he 
did not mean ta oppose any part of the 
Bill, but as a member of that quarter 
sessions, who, in the case of a pauper, were 
the occasion, by the decision they came 
to; in respect of that pauper, there were 
some difficultics which rested on his mind, 
which he anxiously wished to have re- 
moved. According tothe Act of the late 
king, no marriage could be valid which 
should net be solemnized in some church 
or chapel, where it had been usual to 
publish the bans of matrimony. There 
were several chapels at that time where 
divine service had been performed, and a 
much greater number erected since the 
year 1752, which did not answer the des- 
cription ; indeed, it was impossible the 
latter could, the same not having then 
been built. The clause in the Marriage 
Act, however, admitted of a doubtful con- 
struction. When, therefore, the pauper, 
whose parents were married in op 
chapel, came before the court, it was the 
Opinion of the majority of the bench at 

sessions, among whom he had 


re ba 
the our to make one, that the case of. 
the 


was singularly severe; upon 

which, whether right or wrong as to the 
point of law, the latter of which he pre- 
sumed to be the case, the bench deter- 
mined, that ‘the issue of this marriage was 
entitled to a settlement, and they decided 
accordingly. From this decision the party 
to the court of King’s-bench, 

where the contrary was determined to be 
law. This decision spread a general alarm 
throughout the whole kingdom; as it 
clearly decided, that all marriages solem- 
nized in chapels, erected since 1752, were 
iHegal, and of course dissoluble at plea 
sure; and that the issue of all such mar- 
riages would in law be deemed Wegitimate. 


ow the Isle of Man BiB. © 
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A noble lord in the other House, whose 
zee in the cause of humanity never sleeps, 

forth on the occasion, and pro- 
duced the Ball their lordships were about 


to take into consideration. He begged 
‘pardon, he thought so much by way of 


explanation would not be improper; but 
the difficulty he meant to state was this : 
that similar cases might tome before the 
same judicature, in which even the quarter 
sessione would be at a loss in what manner 
to'act. On the one hand, the present Bill 
was framed in order to legalize such mar- 
riages ; on the other, the determination of 
the court of King’s-bench, for aught he 
knew, would operate as in the case of the 
pauper upon all instances, where the mat- 
ter was already in the course of legal pro- 
cess. He was the more solicitous to have 
the advice of persons, better able to judge 
than himself, because he had more than 
once, within a very short period, heard a 
learned lord express himself rather un- 
favourably in respect of courts-of quarter 
sessions in general. As a member of a 
court s0 constituted, he must take the 
liberty to seek the learned lord’s advice, 
in order at least to remove one ground of 
complaint ; and to beg the favour that 
his lordship would strengthen their weak. 
ness, and lighten their darkness. Under 


‘such instruction he should return to the 


country, and resume as usual the func- 
tions of a magistrate with confidence, be- 
cause, acting upon the opinion of so hight 
an authority in Jaw and jurisprudence, all 
apprehensions of error or mistakes would 
be removed. 
The Lord Chancellor said, as to the 
uestion put to him by the noble earl, he 
fancied he had it in his power to do away 
his lordship’s doubts. The purposes of the 
present Bill were openly declared in the 
title to be what they really were, and the 
remedy’ proposed was a special one, 
directed to the evil therein described. 
In every other respect, the Bill left the 
law of the 26th of the late King just where 
it found it. The case, as he apprehended) 
was this: that clergymen, ignorant of the 
law, had married persons contrary to the 
provisions of said statute, which provided, 
that all marriages, after such a day, should 
be solemnized in a church or chapel, 
where it had been customary to publish 
the bans of matrimony; clearly then, as 
he apprehended, if any case similar to that 
of the pauper’s, mentioned by the noble 
earl, was now depending, the present Bill, 
if passed into a law, would unmediately 
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operate upon such case, and put a 8top to 
all farther proceedings, unless their lord- 
ships meant to make a particular exception 
to the contrary.—As to what the noble 
earl said, respecting the slight or contempt 
which he had heard thrown upon courts of 
quarter sessions in that House, it had arisen 
probably from something which had dropt 
from him in debating some question, where 
that court and its jurisdiction came to be 
considered. He thought he had explained 
himself sufficiently before, but he should 
now take the liberty to repeat, what per- 
haps was not so perfectly understand or 
attended to at the time. He did assure 
the noble lord, that he had not the most 
distant inténtion to insinuate, much less 
make a direct charge, against so respect- 
able a body of noblemen and gentlemen, 
many of them of the first rank and cha- 
rac:er, a8 sat to dispense justice as magis- 
trates throughout the kingdom: he was 
perfectly persuaded of their worth, honour, 
probity, and abilities. The only objection 
made by him, was to the nature and extent 
of the jurisdiction, not to the mode of 
exercising the powers vested by law in 
the noble and honourable persons alluded 
to. It was a jurisdiction, he would ac- 
knowledge, necessary in many cases; but 
it was a jurisdiction, which for certain 


purposes, and when resorted to upon cer-— 


tain occasions, was totally incompatible 
with the whole frame of our constitution, 
particularly so in all cases respecting pe 
perty. Whenever a question of that kind 
was at issue, it ought, in his opinion, to be 
determined in some one of his Majesty’s 
courts of Jaw, and that by the verdict of a 
ury. : 
The chairman then proceeded to read 
the several enacting clauses, but was in- 
terrupted by the Lord Chancellor when 
he read that for indempifying all clergy- 
men who had offended against the Act of 
the late king, previous to the present Bill 
taking effect. ‘The clause objected to was, 
«¢ And be it further enacted by the autho- 
rity aforesaid, that all parsons, vicars, mi- 
nisters, and curates, who have solemnized, 
or shall solemnize, any of the marriages 
which are hereby enacted to be valid in 
law, shall be and are hereby indemnified 
against the penalties inflicted by the said 
recited Act, upon persons who shall so- 
lemnize marriages in any other place than 
a church or chapel, in which bans had 
been usually published, before or at the 
time of passing the said recited Act.” 
His lordship observed, that this clause was 
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‘manifestly beside, or. different from, the 


avowed purpose of the Bill, which was 
merely to legalize marriages, which by a 
late determination of the court of King’s- 
bench were deemed invalid. He should 
therefore oppose it on that ground, if he 
had no other objection; but he had still a 
much more solid reason for giving it a 
most marked and direct opposition. 

He was ready to allow, that agreeable 
to the present principle of the Bill, that of 
giving relief in all cases, where chapels 
had been erected since the passing of. the 
Act, the clergyman food forth in the 
character of an innocent man. Whenever 
that should appear tobe the case, he made 
no doubt but he would meet every - 
sible indulgence from the crown, which in 
his apprehension was the only proper 
place to apply; but as he ever had, so he 
ever would upon every occasion that might 
present itself, endeavour, as far as he was 
able, to mark out and keep separate the 
powers and rights, of the legislative and 
executive branches of the state. It was 
competent for parliament to enact laws, to 
describe the crime, and annex the punish- 
ment. It was a prerogative of the crown 
to mitigate and soften the rigour of the 
law, where the person offending had trans- 
gressed through ignorance or inadver- 
tency, not design. ‘lo apply the truth of 
those principles to the case before their 
lordships, it was only necessary to observe, 
that as the crown had the power, so he 
was sure it would have the will, to inter- 
pose and administer relief, whenever relief 
was sought, and the person applyi 
should make it appear that he ea net 
wilfully offended. On the other hand, if 
the present Bill shoyld pass into a law, the 
Innocent would be confounded with the 
guilty; the real, premeditated felon, with 
the person who imagined when he was 
acting illegally, or rather criminally, that 
he was then discharging a very proper 
duty in the way of his profession. On the 
whole, the trouble would be but trifling; 
the innocent man would have nothing to 
fear, and the guilty man would still remain 
under the terror of depending punishment, 
should he be either detected, or, upon ap- 
plication to the crown, be not able to shew 
that his offence had originated in igno- 
rance. 

Lord Coventry wished to amend the 
clause provisionally, that the same had 
arose from ignorance or ipadvertency, and 
urged some arguments in support of the 
amendment. | | 
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. The Lord Chancellor said, that he would 
never consent, that the parliament should 
intrench upon the known rights and con- 
stitutional exercise of the executive power. 
He presumed there was not a noble lord 
who heard him, that would stand up an 
advocate for felony, not accidental, or in- 
cidental; but felony founded in guilt, an 
intentional transgression against the laws 
of his country. If not, then there was no 
occasion for the clause amended or un- 
amended; for the innocent, on a. proper 
application and facts stated, might be sure 
that the crown would mitigate the severity 
of the law in respect of them. 

Lord Dudley spoke strenuously in sup- 
port of the clause. He believed there 
were various cases which might be adduc- 
ed where persons had iad themselves 
liable to punishment for having solemnized 
marriages contrary to the letter of the 
Act. He by no means saw that the Bill 
would encroach upon the rights of the 
crown;. it would save the crown, and 
those who might think it necessary to 
apply to it, great trouble and expence, 
and infinite vexation ; and if there were 
any such persons as the learned lord de- 
scribed, of which he retained his doubts, 
they could be but few in number; and 
even in that case, it would be perfectly 
consonant to the spirit of the laws of 
England, and that well known maxim, 
that it is better twenty guilty persons 
should escape, than one innocent person 
suffer, which must be the case though 
mercy should be extended to them; for 
in his opinion the very necessity of the 
application, and the progress of it, might 
be well deemed a species of punishment. 

The Lord Chancellor repeated several 
of his former arguments; to which he 
added, that it was the duty of every 


clergyman to be thoroughly acquainted- 


with the law in question, because it was 
only under the special authority of that 
law that he could: undertake to perform 
the marriage ceremony ; igvorance or in- 
attention, in respect to the authority 
under which he acted, was in some de- 
gree criminal, though not perhaps to the 
extent it would be, ould it be proved 
that he acted from interested motives. If 
he understood noble lords right, the clause 
was purposely framed to give relief to 
persons who had solemnized marriages in 
chapels which had been erected since the 
passing of the law; but though nothing 
was more easy than to assert generally, 
that clergymen in every instance of the 


for amending the Marriage Act. 
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kind acted ignorantly or inadvertently, he 
believed in his conscience it might be 
easily proved, that many of them had 
acted from motives originating in avarice 
and self-interest. The erecting of cha- 
pels was pretty well known to be a build- 
er’s job: the chapel was raised, or con- 
tracted for, no matter which; subscrip- 
tions were sought; it was properly fur- 
nished, and divine service was performed 
in it. The next object was to enlarge 
the receipts as much as possible; and 
what method better calculated to effect 
that, than by encouraging young people 
to come there to be married, and defraud- 
ing thereby the mother church of her fair 
and legal dues? All this, it was barely 
possible, might proceed from ignorance ; 
but he believed, without stretching the 
imputation too far, it was much more 
likely to proceed from intention, and from 
& most corrupt and fraudulent iatention 
too. He was entitled to presume as well 
as the noble viscount. He was entitled 
to say, that not only the law had made 
the act felony, but it was morally, as well 
as legally, criminal. | 

Lord Stormont confessed himself totally 
ignorant of the business, farther than what, 
he had collected in the course of the de- 
bate; and he was confident it amounted 
to an ex post facto law, for pardoning an 
extensive description of felons, which 
would be an usurpation of one of the 
dearest prerogatives of the crown, that 
of administering relief to the innocent, 
and even of extending in some cases mercy 
to the guilty. Such being his opinion, he 
was determined to vote against the clause. 

The question being put, the committee 
divided. Contents for the clause, as it 
stood in the Bill, 7; Not Contents 8. Dr. 
Hurd, bishop of Worcester, divided for 
the clause, but his lordship not being 
robed, the teller refused to count him. 


The Bill was then read through, the blanks 


filled up, and the amendments ordered to » 
be received next day. 


Petition of the East India Company for 
the Renewal of their Charter.) June 26. 
A Petition of the United Company of 
Merchants of England trading to the hast 
Indies, was presented to the House, and 
read ; setting forth, 

‘‘ That by an Act, made in the seven- 
teenth year of the reign of king George 
the second, intituled, ‘« An Act for grant- 
‘ ing to his majesty the surplus or remain- 
‘ der of the monies arisen, or to arise, by 
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¢the dutics on spirituous liquors, granted | said Act of the seventeenth year of the 
‘by an Act of the Jast session of parlia-| reign of his said late majesty for that 
‘ment, and for explaining and amending |-purpose, this House, on the 2lst day of 
‘the said Act in relation to the retailers; March 1780, came to a resolution, ¢ That 
* of such liquors, and for establishing an | ‘ notice should be given, that the capital 
¢ agreement with the United Company of ; ‘ stock debt or sum of 4,200,000/. and all 
‘ Merchants of England trading to the | ‘ arrears of annuity in respect thereof, due 
‘ast Indies,’ it was enacted, that the | ‘ from the public to the United Company 
proviso contained in an Act-of parliament | ¢ of Merchants of England trading to the 
therein recited, made in the third year of | ‘ East Indies, would be redeemed and 
his said majesty’s reign, and all other | ‘ paid off on the 10th day of April 1783, 
provisos contained in any other Act or |‘ agrecable to the power of redemption 
Acts of parliament for determining the | ‘ contained in the abovementioned Act of 
annuity or yearly fund of the petitioners, | * the seventeenth year of the reign of his 
and the right, tithe, and interest of the |‘ said late majesty king George the se- 
petitioners to the whole, sole, and exclu- |‘ cond;? and it was ordered that Mr. 
sive trade to the East Indies, and parts | Speaker should, on the 7th day of April 
therein mentioned, or either of them, | then next, signify, by writing, to the pe- 
upon the respective notices and payments | titioners, the said resolution of the House, 
in the said Acts mentioned, should be, | and accordingly notice thereof was given 
and were thereby repealed and made void; | to the petitioners; and that, by an Act, 
and that the petitioners and their succes- | made in the ninth year of the reign of his 
sors should for ever have, receive, and en- | present Majesty, intituled, ‘ An Act for 
joy, the anhuities in the said Act men-| ‘carrying into execution certain propo- 
tioned, subject to redemption as in the |‘ sals made by the East India Company 
said Act is mentioned; and it was thereby | ‘ for the payment of the annual sum of 
further enacted, that notwithstanding | ‘ 400,000é. for a limited time, in respect 
such redemption of the said annuities as |‘ to the territorial acquisitions and reve- 
therein before is mentioned, the petition- | ‘ nues lately obtained in the East Indies,’ 
ers should (subject to the proviso of de- | it was enacted, that the petitioners should 
termination thereinafter contained) have, ; advance and pay into the reccipt of the 
use, and enjoy, the whole, sole, and ex- | exchequer, for his Majesty’s use, the sum 
clusive trade and traffic in, to, and from of 400,000/. per annum, for and during 
the East Indies, and in, to, and from all the | the term of five years, to be computed 
islands, ports, havens, coasts, cities, towns, | from the Ist day of February 1769, by 
and places, between the Cape of Good | half yeery payments, as therein is men- 
Hope and Streights of Magellan, and. tioned, but if at any time or times within 
limits in an Act of the ninth year of the | the said term of five years, the petitioners 
‘reign of king William the third, and in , should reduce the dividends upon their 
‘the charter of the 5th day of September, in | stock, to or under the rate of 6/. per cent 
the tenth year of his said majesty’s reign, ' per annum, then, and in every such case, 
mentioned, in as ample and beneficial during the respective continuance of eve 

manner as the petitioners could thereby ' such reduction, the petitioners should be, 
‘or otherwise lawfully trade thereto; in | and were thereby discharged from the 
which said Act is contained a proviso, that | payment of the said sum of 400,0002. or 
at any time, upon three years notice to be : such part thereof as would have become 
given by parliament, after the 25th day of , due’ to the public during the continuance 
March 1780, upon the expiration of the | of such reduction ; and that the petitioners 
said three years, and re-payment to the | were obliged to reduce thcir dividend to 
’ petitioners or their successors, of the ca- | the rate of 6/. per cent. per annum, from 
pital stock or sum of 4,200,000/. and all! Midsummer 1772, whereupon the said 
arrears of annuity payable in respect | payment of 400,000/. a year ceased ; and 
thereof, in case the same should not have | that by an Act, made in the thirteenth 
‘been before repaid, then and from thence- | year of the reign of his present Majesty, ' 
forth, and not before or sooner, the said | intituled, ‘ An Act for granting to his 
right, title, and interest of the petitioners, | ‘ Majesty a sum of money, to be raised by 
to the whole, sole, and exclusive trade to | Exchequer bills, and to be advanced 
the East Indies, and parts aforesaid, | § and applied in the manner and upon the 
should cease and determine; and that, |‘ terms therein mentioned, for:the relief 
pursuant to power reserved in and by the | ‘ of the United Company of Merchants of 
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¢ England trading to the East Indies,’ it 
was recited, that the petitioners did then 
labour, and had for some time past la- 
boured, under great and unusual difficul- 
ties in carrying on their affairs, from 
which it greatly inported the public, as 
well as the petitioners, that they should as 
speedily as possible be relieved; and b 
e said Act, provision: was made for ad- 
vancing to the petitioners, by way of loan 
from the public, the sum of 1,400,000/. 
and it was by the said Act also recited, 
that, in the then circumstances of the pe- 
titioners, it would not be in their power to 
provide for there-payment of such loan, and 
for establishing their affairs upon a more 
secure foundation for the time to come, 
unless the public should agree to forego 
for the present all participation in the 
profits arising from the territorial acqui- 
sitions and revenues, as well as the reve- 
nue and profits of the Company, after 
providing for certain necessary payments 
and deductions to be made theresut to 
the re-payment of the said 1,400,000/. 
and to the reduction of the Company’s 
bond-debt ; and by the said Act it was 
further enacted, that until the said sum of 
2,400,000/. should have been repaid, and 
the bond-debt of the Company should be 
reduced to 1,500,000/. the whole clear 
profits arising from the said territorial ac- 
guisitions and revenues, after defraying 
all charges and expences attending the 
same, together with all the clear revenue 
and profits of the Company, after provid- 
ing for the current payments of interest, 
and other outgoings, charges, and ex- 
pences of-the Company, should from time 
to time be disposed of and applied in di- 
vidends to the proprietors in payment of 
the said 1,400,000/. and interest, and in 
reducing the Company’s bond-debt in 
manner in the said Act mentioned; and 
that by an Act, made in the nineteenth 
ear of the reign of his present Majesty, 
otituled, ‘ An Act for continuing in the 
: tassel of the United Company of 
* Merchants of England trading to the 
¢ East Indies, for a limited time, and 
‘ under certain conditions, the territorial 
‘ atquisitions and revenues lately obtained 
‘in‘the East Indies, and for continuing 
* for a limited time, so much of an Act, 
¢ made in the thirteenth year of the reign 
‘ of bhis‘present Majesty, intituled, « An 
¢ Act for establishing certain regulations 
‘ for the better management of the affairs 
‘of the East Indie'Company, as well in 


‘ India as in Europe,’ as will expire in the 
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‘ course of the present year,’ it was re- 
cited, that the said sum of 1,400,000/. had 
been repaid and fully discharged, and the 
bond-debt of the said Company had been 
reduced to or under the sum of 1,500,000/. 
whereby the circumstances in considera- 
tion whereof it was in the aforesaid Act 
declared that the public should agree to 
forego for the then present time all parti- 
cipation in the profit arising from the ter: 
ritorial acquisitions and revenues lately 
obtained in the East Indies, had ceased 
and were determined, but notwithstanding 
it might be expedient that the aforesaid 
territorial acquisitions and revenues should 
for a limited time, and under certain con- 
ditions and restrictions, remain in the pos- 
session of the petitioners for the term of | 
one year, from the 5th day of April 1779; 
and it was thereby enacted, that during 
that time, the whole clear profits of the 
Company should be anplied in the first 
place, for answering a dividend to the 
proprietors of the stock of the said Com- 
pany, not exceeding 8/. per cent. per 
annum,’ upon the capital stock of the said 
Company, after which the whole surplus 
of the said clear revenues and (ibe should 
be reserved and await any future agree- 
ment that might be made between the 
public and the Company: and that by 
another Act made in the twentieth year 
of the reign of his present Majesty, it was 
enacted, that all the said territorial acqui- 
sitions and revenues lately obtained in the 
East Indies, should remain in the posses- . 
sion of the petitioners for the further term 
of one year, to be computed from the 
5th day of April 1780, upon the same 
conditions and restrictions as were con-— 
tained in the said Act passed in the nine- 
teenth year of the reign of his present 
Majesty ; and that the petitioners are de- 
sirous to have the exclusive trade in, to, 
and from the East Indies, continued to 
them for a further term of years, and are 
willing that the public should participate 
with them in the profits arising from the 
territorial acquisitions and revenues lately 
obtained in the East Indies, for the time 
past, since the petitioners’ bond-debt was 
reduced to or under 1,500,000/. and for 
the time to come, during the continuance 
of the petitioners said exclusive trade ; 
wherefore the petitioners at several gene- 
ral courts lately held, have taken into 
consideration the terms and conditions of 
an agreement to be made between the 
public and the petitioners, and at a gene- 
ralcourt of proprietors, held on the 25th 
[2 P] 
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day of this instant June, the petitioners 
agreed to the Propositions hereunto an- 


nexed for those purposes, and for the pur. 


pose of establishing certain regulations for 
the better management of the petitioners’ 
affairs: and therefore the petitioners beg 
leave to submit the said Propositions to the 
consideration of the House, as the terms 
and conditions for prolonging the peti- 
tioners’ exclusive trade in, to, and from 
the East Indies, and for making a fur- 
ther agreement between the public and 
the Company in respect of the territorial 
acquisitions and revenues lately obtained 
in the East Indies, and for establishing 
certain regulations for the better manage- 
ment of the petitioners’ affairs. 


~ PROPOSITIONS. 


‘¢ 1. That all the East India Compa- 
ny’s present charter rights and privileges 
shall be preserved to them entire, so far 
as is consistent with the rights of the 
crown, and their exclusive trade be pro- 
longed for the term of ten years, from 
the Ist day of March 1781, besides the 
three years notice to be given, according 
to the provision made for that purpose, in 
the subsisting Act of the seventeenth of 
George the second. | 

«© 2. That the Company shall advance, 
and pay into his Majesty's Exchequer by 
instalments, in the course of the present 
year, the sum of 400,000/. in full discharge 
of all claims of the public upon the Com- 
pany, until the lst day of March 1781. 

“© 3. That in order to ascertain the 
net profits arising from the Company's 
trade and revenues, an account shall be 
made up of the profit and loss upon the 
whole of the said trade and revenues, to- 
gether with a state of the Company’s 
debts in England, from the Ist day of 
March in every year, to the lst day of 
March in each succeeding year; to which 
shall be annexed, an account of the value 
of all the Company’s goods which shall 
remain unsold in their warehouses in Eng- 
‘land at the time of making up the before- 
mentioned account, exclusive of discount, 
customs, Commission to supra cargoes, and 
of every other charge to be deducted 
therefrom; which account shall be in ad- 
dition to the accounts already directed by 
the Act of the thirteenth of his present 
Majesty to be prepared and delivered in 
to the lords of the Treasury every half 
year, and the first of such statements or 
accounts shall be made up on the Ist day 
ef March 1782, or so soon afterwards, as 
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the necessary materials can be prepared 
for the year preceding; and every suche 
statement or account, fairly written, and 
signed-by two or more directors of the 
Company, shall be laid before a general 
court of proprietors, and transmitted within 
thirty days after the day to which it shall 
be made up, to the commissioners of his 
Majesty’s Treasury, or to the high trea- 
surer for the time being. 

‘©4. That the net profits of the Com- 
pany in England, be each and every year 
during the term of this agreement, di- 
vided in the following manner, viz. The 
Company shall in the first place retain in 
each and every year, a sum equal to eight 
per cent. on the capital of 3,200,000/. 
which sum, together with any savings 
made out of the participation of former 
years, shall be applicable to the dividend 
of the said Company, provided the bond- 
debt of the Company does not exceed 
1,500,000/. ; and three-fourths of all sur- 
plus profits, after deducting the said eight 
per cent. to the Company, shall be paid 
in each and every hen to the public, and 
one-fourth reserved to the Company. 

«© 5, That to the present dividend of 
eight per cent. to the proprietors, shall be 
added an increase of dividend not ex- 
ceeding one per cent. each and every 
year until the dividend shall be twelve 
and one-half per cent. per annum. 

*©6. That the Company shall remain 
in possession of all the territorial acquisi- 
tions and revenues lately acquired in In- 
dia, for and during the term of the exclu- 
sive trade to be granted to the Company, 
without prejudice to the claim of the pub- 
lic, or of the Company. - 

“7, That the term of this agreement 
of participation between the public and 
the Company, shall commence and take 
place on and from the first day of March 
1781. 

‘¢ 8. That the Company shall pay to go- 
vernment two lacks of current rupees: per 
annum, for every regiment, consisting of 
one thousand men, sent or to be sent by 
his Majesty to India, on the requisition of 
the Company; over and above the extra- 
ordinaries now borne and paid by the 
Company, and in the same proportion for 
any greater or less number of men; to be 
computed with respect to the forces al- 
ready sent, from the 24th day of this in- 
stant June, and with respect to those to 
be sent, from the time of the embarka- 
tion of such troops on this service, and to 
be paid until- the return of the said regi- 
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ments to Great Britain, or so long as the 
Company shall be posseszeed of the terri- 
torial revenues in Bengal, Bahar, Orissa; 
the subsistence of the troops there to be 
regularly paid, to the orders of the offi- 
cers commanding each regiment, and the 
remainder of such allowances to be paid 
agreeable to regulations to be settled be- 
tween the paymaster general and his Ma- 
jesty’s secretary at war, and the court of 
directors of the East India Company. 
«9, That the Company shall, from 
the 5th day of July 1752, until peace 
shall be restored with France, Spain, and 
Holland, provide and supply all the vic- 
tualling, to be delivered in India, neces- 
sary for his Majesty’s ships and vessels, 
their complements and crews, and for 
their’sick and hurt, duting the time such 
ships and vessels sent, or to be sent at the 
requisition of the Company, shal] be em- 
ployed there; that a just and true account 
shall be kept thereof, properly authenti- 
cated, and vouched by the governor or 
president and council of the Company’s 
settlements in India respectively, where 
such supplies shall be furnished, and from 
time to time transmitted home to the court 
of directors of the East India Company, 
who shal] lay such accounts before the 
lords commissioners of his Majesty’s Trea- 


sury, who thereupon shall refer the same- 


to the comptroller and commissioners of 
the Navy, for their examination, and to 
put all such supplies in charge against the 
officer or officers receiving the same, or 
against the hospital for sick and hurt re- 
spectively, as the case may be; and the 
lords commissioners of the Treasury shall 
from time to time during the time afore- 
said, within forty days after the receipt of 
such accounts, so properly authenticated 
and vouched, pay or cause to be paid to 
the said Company, one-fourth part of the 
total amount of all the supplies so pro- 
vided by the Company, which amount 
shall be considered as the sole right and 
property of the Company, freed from any 
claim or right of participation on the be- 
half of the public, and shall be set apart 
and applied for the use of the Company ; 
that from and after peace shall be restored 
with France, Spain, and Holland, the 
Company shall in like manner provide 
and supply all such victualling at ‘their 
expence, cost, and charge, and that a 
proper plan be formed by the court. of 
directors with the comptroller and the 
commissioners of the Navy, for executing 
this service in such manner as may best 
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prevent all fraud and imposition, and un- 
necessary expence, and as may he most 
advantageous for the public and for tlre 
Company: and in case it shall happen at 
any time during the said period, that by © 
reason of the Company being put to such 
expences, on account of supplying and 
victualling his Majesty’s ships and vesse!s, 
and their crews, in manner before-men- 
tioned, the net profits of the Company 


realized in Great Britain shall be so re- 


duced as not to be sufficient, together 
with one-fourth part of the said expences,’ 
to produce to the Company, a sum equal 
to 8 per cent. per annum, on their capital 
stock of 3,200,000/. then and in every 
such case the public shall repay in Great 
Britain so much more of the expences of 
supplying and victualling his Majesty’s 
ships and vessels and crews, if the amount 
of such supplies so furnished be equal 
thereto, as will make up to the Company’ 
a sum equal to a dividend of 8/. per cent.’ 
per annum on the capital stock of the said” 
Company ; such pe to be made in 
sterling money, the exchange for the ru- 
pee being rated and taken at the usual 
current price of the rupee at the time of 
the advance and payment of the same in 
India. . 

‘© 10. That the Company shall, so soon. 
as it is in their power, on the requisition — 
and under the inspection of the commis- 
sioners of the Navy, send out to India 
such naval and military stores, in such 
quantities, and of. such que: as they 
shall direct; and shall make timely requt- 
sitions to the Navy board for ach stores ' 
as cannot be provided by the Company, 
and shall also pay the said Navy board 
for all stores so provided by that board. 

‘“©11. That from Midsummer 1782, the 
Company shall to the utmost of their power 
supal , for the wear and tear and repairs 
of such ships and vessels so employed in 
India, all naval and military stores required 
by the officer commanding the fleet in 
India, or by any officer commanding any 
of the King’s ships or vessels so employed 
in India, such officer giving triplicate cer- 
tificates for the same; and the prime cost 
ofall such naval and military stores as shall 
be delivered in India for the use of his’ 
Majesty’s navy, shall be repaid to the 
Company in England, until peace shall be 
restored, within forty days after the proper 
certificates shall have been delivered to 
the lords commissioners of his Majesty’s 
Treasury, that such naval and military: 
stores have been furnished and supplied 
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to any of his Majesty’s ships and vessels 
so employed in India; and in respect to 
the naval and military stores exported from 
Great Britain, upon the requisition of the 
commissioners of the Navy, that the lords 
_ commissioners of his Majesty’s Treasury 
shall, within forty days after an account of 
such naval and military stores shall have 
been so actually exported, and proof made 
thereof, and proper certificates shall be 
delivered of such exportation, pay and 
advance, or cause to be paid and advanced, 
to the Company, an imprest upon account 
of such naval and military stores, nearly 
adequate to the value thereof; and that 
@ proper plan be also formed, for regulat- 
ing and executing this head of service, by 
the court of directors of the East India 
Company, and the comptroller and com- 
missioners of the one in such manner as 
may best prevent all fraud, imposition, and 
unnecessary expence on this account, 
either to the public or the Company ; pro- 
vided, that in the event of the loss or 
damage of the said stores, or of any part 
thereof, by sea or by an enemy, or by any 
other accident, the said imprest shall be 
allowed to the Company in the final settle- 
ment of the account, to the value of the 
stores so Jost or damaged as aforesaid, 
‘12, That from and after peace shall 
be made with France, Spain, and Holland, 
the Company, so long as they shall be in 
possession of the territorial acquisitions and 
revenues in Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
shall furnish at their own proper cost and 
charge, such naval and military stores as 
shall be necessary, and required, for such 
of his Majesty’s ships and vessels as shall, 
ut the Company's request, remain on ser- 
vice in India in time of peace, for which 
certificates shall nevertheless be granted ; 
and all certificates so. granted for such 
stores, shall be sent home to the court of 
directors, and by them be transmitted to 
the lords of the Treasury, and by their 
lordships sent to the Navy board to be put 
in charge against tlre officers receiving the 


_ same. 


‘13. That accounts of the gross amount 
of all the territorial revenues received by the 
Company, and of all their disbursements, 
charges of management, civil, military, 
and other expences and charges, and also 
of the Company’s debts at each of their 
settlements in India, and of the net pro- 
ceeds at each of their settlements, shall be 
annually made up, and presented to the 
lords of the Treasury on or so soon after 
the Ist day of March in each year, as the 
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materials from 
ompany to form 


receipt of the necessar 
India shall enable the 
such accounts. 

‘© 14, That the surplus profits to be ap- 
propriated to the sublic. shall be paid an- 
nually into his Majesty’s Exchequer, for 
the disposition of parliament, at such times 
as shall be agreed between the commis- 
sioners of his Majesty’s Treasury and the 
court of directors. | . 

‘15, That the power of drawing bills of 
exchange upon the court of directors be 
restrained, as it is by the Act of 13 Geo. 3. 

‘© 16. That no bill, promissory note, or 
other obligation for money, issued or to 
be issued by any of the Company’s presi- 
dents and councils or servants in India or 
in China, and made payable there, shal] 
become payable in England without the 
consent of eighteen of the directors first 
obtained for that purpose. 

“17, That no British subject in the 
service of the Company, or licensed by 
them to proceed to India, shall, during the 
term of this agrecment, reside in any other 
place in India than one of the Company’s 
principal settlements, or within .ten miles 
thereof, without special orders or licence 
in writing from the Company, or from 
their president or governor and council ; 
nor shall any such person or persons reside 
beyond such limits as aforesaid, for longer 
time than shall be specified in the Com- 
pay orders, or in his or their licence or 

icences respectively. | 

‘*.18. That the Company's exclusive 
rights and privileges af trade be so ex- 
tended, as to prevent the importation of 
goods and merchandize, the produce of 
the East Indies, by the way of Suez, or by 
any other channel, to the prejudice of the 
Company. . 

19, That such regulations be formed, 
as shall, if possible, prevent smuggling, and 
that no power of remission or mitigation 
be vested in the court of directors. 

‘¢20. That regulations be made to pre- 
vent the desertion of the Company's re- 
cruits, and that proper places be appointed 
to lodge such recruits as are designed for 
the Company’s settlements in the East 
Indies. 

«© 21. That the Company be enabled ta 
import and export gvods to and from this 
kingdom, and places within the limits. of 
the Company’s charter, in ships by pur- 
chase or otherwise the property of the 
Company; the same being navigated in 
the manner prescribed by the laws now jn 


being, respecting British-built ships. 
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6 22. That the Company’s marine force 
at Bombay, and their other principal set- 
tlements in India, be made subject to the 
like articles and rules as the ships of war 
in his Majesty’s service, so far as the cir- 
cumstances of the said marine force may 
render the same practicable ; and that the 
president and council in. the respective 
settlements, be authorized to issue war- 
rants for holding courts-martial for the 
trial of offenders.” S 

Ordered to be referred to the conside- 
ration of a committee of the whole House. 


Debate in the Lords on Dr. Smith’s Com- 
pensation Bil.}] June 28. A Bill from 
the Commons, for giving a compensation 
to Dr. Smith for his attendance, in his 
medical character, at the several prisons in 
and immediately about this metropolis, 
being read a first time, viscount Dudley 
moved, that it be read a second time on 
Thursday. 

- The Duke of Chandos said, he had man 

solid objections to make against the Bill, 
and without entering into a detail, he 
para disapproved of its principle, which 
called upon their lordships without any 
reason whatever to throw away 1,200/. of 
the public money. He should therefore 
resist the Bill in the first instance, and ac- 
cordingly move, that it be read a second 
time on Tuesday four weeks. 

Lord Dudley in reply, went into the 
whole of the merits of the Bill, and of 
the conduct of Dr. Smith throughout the 
whole business. . 

The Duke of Chandos said, if he had 
retained a doubt relative to Dr. Smith's 
claim upon parliament, the noble viscount 
had furnished him with the most cogent 
reasons for adhering to his former opinion. 
Dr. Smith, said the noble viscount, Nid not 
thrust himself officiously into the business; 
he did not seek to perform voluntary ser- 
vices with a view of being afterwards re- 
warded: No; Dr. Smith was prevailed 
upon to visit the prisons at the request or 
desire of a member of the other House. 
He should be glad to know the member’s 
name who had undertaken to employ the 
doctor; for he was yet to learn, what au- 
thority a member of the legislature had to 
employ any man, and as it were to pledge 
- the faith of parliament for his ultimate re- 
ward. He begged noble lords to reflect 
on the present state of our affairs, and see 
fairly, whether this was a time to add to 
the weight of taxes the people were neces- 
sarily obliged to sustain, and the still 
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greater burdens which must be the con- 
sequence of a.war which at present held 
out not the most distant prospect_of peace. 
He believed there was not a single noble 
lard that heard him, who would not join in 
recommending the most rigid ceconomy. 
He called the whole a job, calculated. .to 
serve a fayoured individual, at the expence 
of an exhausted public, already bleeding 
at eve re. | 7 
, Lord Dudley said, he perfectly agreed 
with the noble duke respecting the ex- 
treme necessity there was for adopting the 
most rigid ceconomy in all financial con- 
cerns. The principle was not to be con- 
troverted, but it might nevertheless be im- 
properly applied, as was the case, if he ap- 
tes ed right, in.the present instance. 
oney was always judiciously and properly 
laid out when it was given as the reward 
of public benefits actually received, that 
could not be lavished or thrown away, 
which was given as a reward for services 
actually performed; that this was the.case 
with Dr. Smith, no person, he presumed, 
entertained the least doubt; he was there- 
fore for having the Bill go to that stage in 
which it would be iy par to give 
proofs of what now could only rest u 
The noble duke called the Bil 


assertion. 
a job; he intreated their lordships not to 
be caught by a popular word. The name 


of job, without any proof of its being so, 
had often turned out to be fatal; for a 
deaf ear was instantly turned to arguments, 
no matter how.cogent and conclusive, and 
all appeals to reason and facts were m- 
stantly at an end. After some farther ob- 
servations, merely personal, stating the 
part he had taken in the business, he hoped 
their lordships would at least endeavour 
to be convinced that the Bill was not a job, 
and not by taking the charge for granted, 
reject the Bill before it came to a second 
reading. 

The Duke of Chandos said, he never 
imagined, much less insinuated, that the 
noble viscount had any personal interest 
or. concern in the fate of the Bill, but be 
it a job or not, he was determined to resist 
in every shape, any attempt however spe. 
cious, which should have for its object the 
misapplication of the public money. 

e Earl of Radnor observed, that there 
was one point which must prove fatal to 
the Bill, if there existed no other objec- 
tion whatever, and which in his opinion it 
was impossible to get over. The services 
said to have been performed, as stated in 
the Bill were, that Dr. Smith had visited, 
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attended, and otherwise assisted the sick 
in the several prisons within the counties 
of Middlesex and Surrey. There was not 
one of their lordships who did not well 
know that services of this kind were re- 
warded and defrayed by the respective 
counties. He could therefore see no rea- 
son why the whole. kingdom should be 
obliged to contribute to the payment of 
expences mcurred within those two coun- 
ties, unless the rule was meant to be made 
general and extend over the whole king- 
dom ; that not being yet declared, it was, 
in his opinion, little better than insulting 
ee to make pravision for what 
ad been already by law settled and esta- 
blished to be provided for otherwise. 

The Earl of Hillsborough professed him- 
self totally unacquainted with the Bill and 
every part of it, or indeed he believed 
with the name till he heard the title now 
read. If the noble duke’s motion should 
be adhered to, he should be drove to this 
dilemma, of saying content or not content. 
He wished therefore to know on which 
side to vote, for at present it would be im- 
nossible for him, informed as he was, to 
give a vote either way. He therefore re- 
commended to the noble duke to withdraw 
his motion, and permit the Bill to be sent 
to a committee, where its merits or de- 
merits might be fully discussed, and the 
claim of Dr. Smith be fairly ascertained. 

The Lord Chancellor made a very 
pointed reply, and entered into the nature 
of the Bill, which as he proceeded he more 
fully explained. He concluded with giving 
his hearty assent to the motion made by 
the noble duke. 

The Earl of Aillsborough replied with 
some warmth. He said, he disdained the 
pitiful idea of voting away the property of 
other people, and then making a merit of 
Jiberality, as much as the learned lord; 
but he nevertheless wished the Bill to pro- 
ceed to a second reading, and then toa 
committee ; when, if it should appear that 
the objections tothe Billwere well founded, 
he should be one of the foremost:in repro- 
bating it. 

The Duke of Chandos said, his objec- 
tion was not to the provisions but to the 
principle of the Bill, and that because it 
would be a squandering of the public 
money: he should therefore meet it on 
the principle, by adhering to his original 
motion. 

The question was then put and carriegl, 
and the Bill of course rejected without a 


_ division. 
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Debate in the Lords on Philips’s Com- 
pensation Bill.] The order of the day 
was then read tor the second reading of 
the Bill from the Commons, entitled, 
“ for granting to Mr. Philips the sum of 
3,600/., for discovering a composition or 
powder for destroying weevils, cock- 
roaches, and other kinds of vermin, which 
prove very pernicious in the naval and 
other provision stores, where great quan- 
tities of bread, biscuit, and other, the pro- 
visions necessary for consumption a-board 
ships of war, in camps, &c. are used, as 
well as in gardens, pineries, hot-houses, 
&c.” This occasioned a débate, which was 
carried on for. several hours with great 
heat between the Lord Chancellor and lord 
Sandwich. The former being as warm in 
condemning the principles and provisions 
of the Bill as the latter was in defending 
them. 

. The Lord Chancellor opposed the Bill, 
chiefly on three grounds: first, that there 
was no evidence before the House, suffi- 


_cient to induce their lordships to pass the 


Bill, nor any promised but what, from the 
state of it as announced, amounted to no 
evidence at all: secondly, the evidence 
talked of wanted certainty and specifica- 
tion, and dealt only in generals: and, lastly, 
that the House was called upon to vote 
the public money, not upon proofs actually 
had, or existing, but in contemplation, that 
they might hereafter be made out. 

Earl Bathurst said, it was impossible to 
judge of the merits of the Bill in the pre- 
sent stage. All the proofs it was true 
could not be adduced before the passing 
of the Bill; but there was a.clause in it 
which obviated any objection on that ac- 
count, as out of the 3,600/. to be granted, 
Mr. Philips was to receive but 600/. till 
after the whole of the proofs were made 
out. 

The Duke of Grafton argued, that if 
the discovery was of the importance and 
public benefit it was represented to be, it 
would be doing injustice to the author, 
for it would prove a very inadequate com- 
pensation, when compared with the pecu- 
niary advantages he might derive from it, 
under the sanction of a patent or mono- 
poly; where, if the facts stated were to 
be depended upon, he must amass a very 
considerable fortune in a few years. 
Abandoning so fair a prospcct of gain, 
and enormous gain too, as such a mono- 
poly must ensure, were the grounds or 
motives for passing the present Bill to be 
relied upop, he had every reason to con- 
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clude, that the discoverer had taken the 
most wise and prudent course; being con- 
scious, that either the whole was a bub- 
ble, or that he was not confident .of suc- 
cess ; nor had fully proved by experiment. 
what he wished might possibly happen. 
The Earl of Sandwich rose in reply. 
Before he entered into the subject, his 
lordship stated the numerous mischiefs 
the public suffered from the vermin pro- 
posed to be destroyed by this new inven- 
tion. He read a list of those losses, as 
stated to him by several of the inferior 
bourds, and contrasted them with an ac- 
count of the experiments which had been 
made on the powder, and how very suc- 
cessful those experiments had proved. 
His lordship proceeded to answer the ob- 
jections he had heard stated, he said, by 
the learned lurd on the woolsack, and the 
noble duke in the blue ribbon. The 
learned lord had taken a very summary 
way of getting rid of the Bill, without 
putting himself to any trouble whatever, 
either in respect of proof or argument. 
His lordship had -recourse to generals, 
but carefully abstained, for very obvious 
reasons, from entering into particulars. 
. The learned lord talked of the lateness of 
the season, of the advanced period of the 
session, just approaching to a conclusion. 
This, if a good objection, held equally 
against the farther prosecution of public 
business, let it be of ever such great im- 
' portance, or carried no weight at all with 
it; for it amounted to this, that the im- 
portanee of the object ought to be taken 
into consideration, and if it was worthy 
of the attention he thought it was, which 
could only be decided by enquiry and in- 
vestigation, then every conclusion drawn 
to the disfavour of the Bill, on account 
of the advanced period of the session, was 
clearly atanend. For his part, he thought 
the Bill of very great importance, conse- 
quently he could pay no attention to that 
pee objection. The learned lord 
ad conjured up another objection to the 
Bill, which his lordship predicted must 
prove fatal. That was, the distressed 
state of the country, the enormous ex- 
pences of the war, and the necessary 
burdens which were the consequence of 
them ; of course the rigid ceconomy which 
became necessary in such a state of things, 
and moreover the impropriety of giving 
away money which was destined for pub- 
lic services, and the applying it to private 
purposes.—He would endeavour to give 
each of these a separate and distinct an- 
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swer. This objection, like the fore omg; | 


was taken up on general ideas. He hope 

this country was not so far reduced as to. 
have its finances materially affected by 
the sum proposed to be given to the in-: 
ventor; but if the learned lord’s qbjec- 
tion was founded, that he would not have. 
objected to the Bill, if the money raised 
upon the people was applied to the pur- 
poses for which it was granted, that is, 
for public services, he was ready to say 


and prove, that the objection was an- 


swered, for the present Bill would do no. 
more. It would dispose of such a sum of 
money under the sanction of parliament, 
for promotinga tent publicbenefit, which, 
if he understood any thing of the phrase, 
came precisely within the description of 
public services. —His lordship relied much 
on the authority on which the present Bill 
was founded, particularly the commis- 
sioners of the victualling-office, and a cap- 
tain of a man of war, who had tried the 
experiment, and who spoke largely and 
positively of the efficacy of the powders. 
This, surely, was a species of evidence 
which ought not to be rejected, until it 
should upon hearing be pronounced too 
weak or irrelative. It was impossible +o 
decide upon it in this stage of the Bill, 
and of course he trusted the learned lord 
would not. be against having witnesses 
called to the bar and examined. He was 
of opinion, clearly, that the Bill was well 
entitled to the serious attention of the 
House ; that it was a public object of con- 
siderable importance ; and that it chal- 
lenged the patronage of their lordships. 
Parliament were the guardians of the na- 
tion; it was their duty.to promote every 
beneficial scheme offered to their.conside- 
ration; and not, upon mere general ob- 
jections, unfounded suggestions, and vague 
arguments, pre-determine, without en- 
quiry, what they were only competent to 
decide upon clear and satisfactory proof. 
There was nothing which came under his 
cognizance in the department over which. 
he had the honour to preside, that more 
employed his thoughts and exertions. to 
effect than that of preserving the health 
of the seamen; and whenever.such an ob- 
ject came in view, he should for one think 
it extremely impolitic, to oppose the ex- 
pence it mizht put the nation to, to sa 
great and wished-for an object as that of 
keeping our seamen in a state of health, 
to enable them to perform their duty, and 
to prevent that mortality which was ever 
the consequence of neglect, and had al- 
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ways proved so destructive to the service. 
It might, for instance, with equal justice 
be imputed to him, that he had lately put 
the nation to a very considerable addi- 
tional expence in the article of sour-crout, 
which he had given directions to have 
served aboard his Majesty’s ships of war. 
But after having made the most diligent 
and satisfactory enquiries, being fully con- 
vinced that sour-crout was one of the 
greatest anti-scorbutics ever invented, or 
antidote against those disorders to which 
seamen, from the nature of the service, 
were subject, he no longer hesitated about 
the additional expence, nor was he pre- 
vented, by the notions of an ill-timed and 
impolitic ceconomy, from consulting the 
real good of the setvice. On the contrary, 
he had run a risk of falling under the ani- 
madversions of those who delighted to find 
fault, and were ever reatly to suggest the 
most unfavourable consequences; and 
took, as he ever should, when the inte. 
rests of his sovereign and his country re- 
quired, a most active part, never wishing 
to shrink from the responsibility which 
- ever accompanied acts of office which 
were not sanctioned by the usual form.— 
The noble duke in the blue ribbon recom- 
mended a patent. He confessed he had 
always been an enemy to monopolies of 
every kind; they had in the end almost 
always proved detrimental to the public. 
#f they succeeded, the patentee was left 
at liberty to raise his price at his pleasure : 
indeed they seldom did succeed ; and when 
they did, it was next to impossible to as- 
certain the difference between the original 
and the numerous counterfeits which were 
made in consequence of it; so that while 
the patentee was robbed of the fruits of 
his invention, the public were cheated by 
a set of adventurers and impostors.—The 
Jearned lord was for deferring the Bill till 
next session; but’in his opinion, consider- 
ing the peculiar distresses Mr. Philips la- 
boured under, it would in the event amount 
to a complete negative. The sum which 
he was to touch, was but 600/. till after 
the efficacy of the powder had been sa- 
tisfactorily proved; and even supposing 
that the powder should not answer in 
évery particular instance predicted; ‘he 
could not see that such an advance, upon 
proofs already given, would amount to 
an enormous and shameful waste of pub- 
lic money. He concluded with assuring 
the House, that the naval and other in- 
ferior boards in his department, so confi- 
dent were they of the efficacy of the pow- 
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der, had already purchased it in great 
quantities; and he understood so far ag 
trials had been made and the effects ascer- 
tained, the powder had answered the most 
sanguine expectations. 

The Duke of Grafton observed, that if 
the powder had hitherto in every trial 
proved so very efficacious, and if such 
great quantities had been tried, and so 
great a demand created in consequence of 
the success of those trials, Mr. Philips, 
the inventor, could. not possibly be the 
distressed man he had been described by 
the noble earl. The profits on the sale 
must bear some reasonable proportion to 
the quantities sold; and if there was no 
doubt of the success of the powder nor 
of the vent, it furnished the most cogent 
reason for deferring the Bill to another 
year. The noble earl, with a spirit and 
candour that was natural to him, said, he 
never stood at trifles or risks when the 
public service was likely to be benefited. 
In the present instance, his lordship did 
not entertain a single doubt of the success 
of the discovery. Why not, then, at once 
purchase such a quantity of the powder, 
for the use of the navy, as might for the 
present relieve the discoverer from his 
embarrassments, and defer the Bill till a 
period when Mr. Philips could have no- 
thing to apprehend from parliament, but 
a ready acquiescence in rewarding a man 
who had so materially benefited the pub- 
lic? 

The Earl of Sandwich said, his situa- 
tion did not permit him to sport with or 
dispose of the public money, nor could 
he disburse a shilling without the previous 
es of parliament. 
| The Lord Chancellor begun with ob- 
serving, that he had the misfortune to be 
misunderstood in what he said when he 
first rose. Hé was charged with dealing 
in generals, and avoiding to enter into 
particulars; now; for his part, he ima- 
gined, that if any objection properly lay 
against his arguments, it was because 
they consisted of a regular series of parti- 
culars, in which general abstract reason- 
ing had little or nothing todo. His first 
objection to the Bill was, that the evi- 
dence was not such as to entitle it to their 
lordships’ sanction. This, it was true, 
might be deemed a general objection, had 
he neglected to follow it up with specify- 
ing the several motives which induced him 
to be of that patie His reasons were 
numerous, and out of many which he 
urged he should just remind the noble 
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lord of two or three. One reason was, 
that the facts stated in the preamble were 
either not proved, or acknowledged to be 
false. The noble earl at the head of the 
council confessed as much, for he fairly 
acknowledged, with his usual openness 
and candour, that the experiments made 
upon vermin in gardens had in fact mis- 
carried. Here, then, he was at liberty 
to affirm that the preamble of the Bill 
contained a falseliood on the very face of 
it; because it stated, that Philips’s pow- 
der or composition was a powder for. the 
destruction of caterpillars, flies, and other 
vermin in gardens; whereas the experi- 
ments made warranted no such allegation. 
So far, then, the noble earl must acknow- 
ledge his mistake, when his lordship 
charged him with dealing entirely in ge- 
nerals ; for here was a particular objec- 
tion, and a fatal one too, unless the pre- 
amble should be amended.—The other 
part of the preamble, relative to the wee- 
vils and cock-roaches, afforded him an 
opportunity of shewing that he had not 
entirely relied upon general arguments ; 
for, if his memory served him right, he 
bad objected to the evidence adduced in 
support of the efficacy of the powders in 
that instance, as well as the foregoing; 
for he would ever hold it parliamentary 
language, fit and becoming the duty and 
dignity of that House, if any doubt. arose 
respecting: the species,. competency, or 
_ grounds of proof which might have induced 
the other to pass any Bill, or the sugges- 
tions, opinions or motives which might 
have operated upon it, to act or deter- 
mine in such and such a manner, that 
their lordships were to take nothing upon 
trust or authority, but were bound, as le- 
gislators and honest men, to satisfy their 
own consciences in endeavouring to get 
at the truth. It was on this clear ales 
mentary ground that he stood, for he 
would defy the noble earl, or any other 
noble lord who heard him, to say that the 
House was in possession of a single fact 
to prove the éilicacy of the powder in de- 
stroying weevils and cock-roachies, any 
more than the ants. Here was another 
particular objection; he would proceed a 
step farther, upon evidence which the no- 
ble lord would, he presumed, hardly at- 
tempt to controvert ; no other than evi- 
dence drawn from the Bill itself. 

. What does the Bill say, or rather what 
does it confess? That no such discove 
has yet been duly or satisfactorily proved 
The Bill proposes, in the first instance, to 
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give Philips, the supposed’ inventor, the 
sum of 600/. out of a sum of 3,600/. in- 
tended for him at some future day. What! 
600/. when the Bill says, in another part, 
that the discovery has not only been made, 
but fully proved. - The conduct of the 
Bill in this particular called for no com- 
ment; it was contradictory and absurd. 
It statcs that the discovery has been made, ‘ 
and proved in part, and withholds the re- 
ward upon a presumption, or possibility, 
that it has not been made nor proved, in 
another. But to varnish over this absur- 
dity, a most extraordinary step of parlia- 
mentary management is devised. It is 
no less than the very decent request made 
to the legislature to vote 3,600/. as a re- 
ward for an eventual benefit, but at the 
same time to delegate a power to another 
description of men, namely, the Navy 
or Victualling boards, to dispose of the 
remaining $,000/. after making.an advance 
of the other 600/. He was ready to de- 
clare it was a direct insult upon parlia- 
ment, to call upon them to grant money 
in such a way ; it was making them a mere 
registry of the wishes or designs of other 
men, and desiring them at the same time 
to divest themselves of the power of con- 
trouling the disposition of the money; for 
as soon as the Bill passed, parliament 
would have no more to say to the dispo- 
sition than if no such grant had ever passed 
that House... Here he would make his 
particular stand, and he trusted, that al- 
though no other objection existed, this 
alone would prevent their lordships from 
giving their assent tothe Bill. The noble 
lord said, what! oppose the Bill in this 
stage? You call for evidence, but by re- 
fusing to send it to a committee you shut 
out every species of proof whatever. He 
was persuaded there was not a noble lord 
that heard him, however willing they might 
be to send the Bill to a committee, who 
would not acknowledge that nothing more 
could come out in the committee than 
what their lordships were already in pos- 
session of; suggestions, expectations, and 
probabilities, of what might or might 
not hereafter turn out to be true. Ifthe 
noble lord who spoke so long and so ably 
in favour of the Bill would boldly come 
forward, and say, that he had better and 
more relative proof to lay before the com- 
mittee, then to be sure all opposition in 
this stage of the Bill ought to be at end; 
but the frame and whole texture of the 
Bill gave the fullest proof that no such 
thing was integded; on the contrary, the 
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Bill was framed upon supposition ; the al- 
legations taken upon supposition ; and, if 
it should meet with their lordships’ con- 
currence, must be passed upon supposi- 
tion. | 

The noble lord had spoken with his 
usual energy and volubility in reprobating 
‘‘the poor ideas of a narrow and short- 
sighted policy, in dealing out, with a nig- 
gardly and trembling hand, the public 
money, when the welfare of the nation re- 

uired a most liberal, generous, and grate- 
ful conduct.’ So far as the assertion went 
to maintain the ability of this country to 
meet her neighbouring enemies, he en- 
tirely coincided in sentiment with the 
noble lord. No man could be more per- 
fectly persuaded of the great resources of 
this country than he was. He knew she 
abounded in native and acquired strength, 
and entertained not a single doubt but 
her finances were such as would enable 
her to carry on a war, yas all those 
confederated against her, for several years 
to come; but when this abstract proposi- 
tion came to be applied to the existing 
subject under their lordships’ considera- 
tion, it called for some explanation. What 
does the Bill say? that the sum carved 
out is to be drawn from the supplies 
granted the present session; so far then, 
on the-face of it, it takes the money al- 
ready appropriated for public services, 
and applies it to a private purpose; for 


_ until proof was made of the efficacy of the 


. his friends. 


powder, he should ever consider the pre- 
sent a private gratuity, destined to a pri- 
vate purpose. Now, whatever the noble 
lord might think respecting public gene- 
rosity and public gratitude, In his appre- 
hension the obligation and the object ought 
to be first ascertained. Mr. Philips, after 
all the noble lord had said in his praise, 
he had no room to doubt was a very in- 
tae and deserving man ; but still his 

eserts were of a private nature, unless 
in relation to the noble lord and a few of 
He honoured the noble Jord 
for the warmth of his friendships; but 
pie, Bee he did there, in his public capa- 
city, he could never persuade himself to 
reward aman with the public money, until 
he had done something for the public to 
deserve it. If he understood any thing of 
taxes, supplies, or of the public revenue, 
it- originated in this simple and clear prin- 
ciple, that the public contributed a cer- 
thin part of their individual property in 
the expectation of deriving thereby some 
aetual or probable benefit. Apply this 
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maxim to the case before their lordships, 
and they would perceive that they were 
equally bound, by every principle of jus- 
tice, honour, and true generosity, not to 
dispose of or grant away the money en- 
trusted to their care, but upon the terms 
on which only they were competent to 
give it. He did not confine his objec- 
tions merely to the largeness or smallness’ 
of the sum sought; it was the example, it: 
was the principle chiefly against which he: 
would, as long as he lived, steadily set his 
face: for he was firmly persuaded, from: 
the several attempts made of late years in: 
this way, that-applications would become 
every session more frequent; that the 

ublic money would be lavished, and not 
barely thrown away, but bestowed upon 
the most worthless and undeserving ;' 
men, perhaps, who had no other claim 
but what the consciousness of having 
some powerful friends to support them 
first suggested. Their lordships had a 
very recent instance in respect of a Bill 
they had just disposed of; a Bill from 
the other House, desiring their lordships 
to give a Dr. Smith 1,200/. not for ser- 
vices to be done, but which had been ac- 
tually performed. But how did this claim 
originate? Why, thus; the prisons in the 
counties of Middlesex and Surrey were or 
were not neglected ; for as to the claim, it 
was not necessary to determine. Well, 
Dr. Smith offers his services, or is desired 
by a member of the other House, since 
deceased (sir Charles Whitworth) to at- 
tend the prisons in those two counties. 
The doctor executes his commission, and 
comes to perliament with a demand of 
1,200/. for his trouble; though there is a 
provision made by law in each county 
and all over the kingdom for the very. 
purpose. Their lordships had, however,’ 
very properly rejected the request; for 
most clearly, if they had not, there would 
not be a single county, town, or city in 
the-kingdom in which some other doctor 
would not start up, and the tables of both 
Houses soon be covered with apotheca- 
ries bills and prescriptions ; and a prece— 
dent for neglect on one side, and jobbing 
on the other, would be fully established, 
upon no better ground than that some 
member of the other House, or this House, 
had desired one man to perform the duty 
of another, and invited him to go to par~ 
liament for his reward.—He was not dis— 
appointed in his expectations when the 
noble lord rose; he promised to himsel& 
the pleasure of hearing a very full and 
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warm eulogium upon all the boards which 
are cofnected with, or dependent upon 
the very high department the noble lord. 
so ably and honourably fills, with a pane- 
gyric upon particular persons who-had the 
onour of his lordship’s friendship. The 
noble Jord has done both; but: however 
ready he was to pay the most implicit 
credit to every thing asserted by the no- 
ble lord, as a member of that House, 
they amounted to no more than assurances 
that ought to be believed, so far as they 
related to the noble earl himself; but in 
point of evidence, the saying, that the 
gentleman who sat at this or that board 
were = of the best understandings 
and of the most approved integrity, and 
that such an officer was no less known for 
his gallantry and skill in his profession ; 
-every tittle of this he was ready to sub- 
scribe to; but the integrity of one, the 
abilities of a second, or the bravery of a 
third, fell very short, in his apprehension, 
of proving the pretended efhicacy of the 
powders.—The noble lord had, after pro- 
ducing private or. conversational evidence 
on the subject, considerably extended his 
- views ; he had not only proved in his own 
_ way the efficacy of the powder, but en- 
_ tered into a kind of dissertation upon that 
salubrious viand, sour-crout. The noble 
lord has told your lordships, that he has 
put the nation to a very considerable ex- 
ce in the article of sour-crout; his 
rdship has assured you, that being per- 
fectly satisfied himself of its salubrious 
qualities, and of its almost miraculous ef- 
fects in preserving the health of the sea- 
men, he did not wait to take the advice, 
oF procure the. poe sanction of par- 
liament (nor, his lordship might have 
added, of procuring a patent) in its fa- 
vour: no; his lordship declares, that for 
the good of his country, which must have 
in the mean time been deprived of the be- 
nefits derivable from so valuable a suc- 
cedaneum of health, he broke through the 
bond of common office forms, which are 
binding on ordinary occasions, and run 


the risk of the event. His lordship, as he. 


always does when he acts on his own sug- 
gestions and judgment, acted with equal 
spirit and candour. He acted like a great 
minister; he took the responsibility upon 
himself; he purchased immense quantities 


. of sour-crout, thereby subjecting himself 


. to the future approbation or disapproba- 
tion of parliament.—The eared lord 
then made a few observations on the na- 

.ture and obvious tendency of the Bill. 
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The preamble, his lordship said, consisted 
of two parts, namely, the destruction of 
the caterpillars and other mischievous ver- 
min in gardens, and of the weevils, cock 
roaches, &c. in his Majesty's provision 
stores, but more particularly among the 
provisions aboard his Majesty’s ships of 
war. They were, it was true, strange 
names; some of which he had never be- 
fore heard of. The animals so described 
were no less strange in their nature: the - 
whole bore a wonderful strange appear- 
ance; for the operation of the powder on 
those animals was, if possible, more strange 
than any other circumstance whatever. 
The effects of the process and experi- 
ments made upon those cock-roaches, ca- 
terpillars, &c. as he understood, were 
more than strange; for they struck him > 
as truly extraordinary. The poor cater- 
pillars, the garden-inhabitants, were first 
attacked: the powder was administered 
to them, or thrown in their way. They 
grew sick, very sick indeed! but they un- 
happily recovered. This trial convinced | 
those who made it, that the powder was 
very good, strong, and efficacious; but 
the patients were not of the right kind. 
Others of a different constitution are now 
anxiously sought after by-the discoverer 
and his assistants ; yet he has not been so 
fortunate hitherto as to find out the kind 
of vermin he wants. The noble earl at 
the head of his Majesty’s council acknow- 
ledges very ingenuously, that the right 
subjects are not yet found. These are 
the latest accounts; and, it is presumed, 
may be relied on with confidence. As 
soon as they shall, your lordships may de- 
pend upon hacia the happy and impor- 
tant tidings announced in due form, and 
all the circumstances leading to. an event 
of such consequence authenticated from 
the most respectable authority.—The no- 
ble lord, by way of recapitulation, took a 
transient glance at the sour-crout, the 
noble earl’s avowed responsibility for the 
great risk his lordship run in ordering 
such vast quantities of sour-crout to be 
purchased without the previous consent 
of parliament, and concluded with pro- 
fessing his full disapprobation of the prin- 
ciple as well as provisions of the Bill. — 
Lord Dualey contended, that granting 
Mr. Philips a monopoly would not be pro- 
perly rewarding him for a public benefit, 
as the service expected would be of a 
public nature. Counterfeits might defeat 
the private advantages, and moreover, 
whatever demand he might have for his 
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powder, it might be many years before he 
could reimburse himself for his great 
trouble, toil, and expence. : 

The Duke of Grafton replied, if the 
amount of damage stated by the noble 
lord at the head of the Admiralty had 
been correctly given, and the author was 
allowed only a reasonable profit, his emo- 
Jument would amount to more within a 
single year than the sum designed for him 
_ by this Bill. | | 

The Lord Chancellor said, there was 
one objection which, in his apprehension, 
must prove fatal to the Bill even in this 
stage, which was, that the money was to 
be granted in presente, upon proofs of its 
efficacy to be made in futuro. | 

The Earl of Suffulk called it a notori- 
ous and palpable job; during the great 
number of years he had sat in the other 
House, he scarcely ever remembered a 
session in which two or three jobs of this 
kind were not attempted, or carried 
through. One instance of it just struck 
his mind; it was a man from Manchester, 
‘who pretended to have discovered a me- 
‘thod of dying cotton goods in a most ex- 
traordinary manner. Specimens were 
Hagar and laid upon the table of the 

ouse of Commons. He examined them, 
and confessed they were most beautiful ; 
bat after the fellow had procured 5,000/. 
‘for his wonderful discovery, upon enquiry, 
he found out it was all a cheat, for the 
colours, as he was afterwards well inform- 
ed, flew in three or four days, and lost all 
their external beauty. 

Earl Bathurst said, it would be disre- 
snectful to the other House to reject the 
Bill in this. stage; that the money, though 
granted, could not be disposed of till 
proofs of the efficacy of the powder were 
fully made and established; and that the 
proper stage to decide upon evidence, if 
‘it should be wanted, was in the commit- 
tee. 

The Duke of Chandos said a few words 
against the Bill, and moved, that the far- 
ther consideration of it should be put off 
til] that day month. 

The question being put, the House di- 
vided: Contents 10, Not Contents 21. 
The Bill was then read a second time. 


July 3. The House went into a Com- 
mittee on the Bill. Mr. Grimwood, a 
gardener, was examined, who said, so far 
as his’ =abeeunente had gone, the powder 
answered extremely well. Captain Lisle 
and two other witnesses were next-called, 
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whose testimony seemed rather favour- 
able. ee 

Ean Bathurst animadverted on the evi- 
dence, and said, the efficacy of the pow- 
der had been so satisfactorily proved, that 
he hoped the Bill would meet with no 
farther interruption. 

The Earl of Sandwich was equally warm 
in his expectations. He trusted no more 
time would be spent in seeking other 
proofs, where none were wanting. It was 
true cavils might be raised, dd infinitum, 
but from the well known disposition of 
their lordships nothing like that could be 
apprehended in‘such an assembly. Proofs 
had been sought, proofs had been given, 
and proofs had been received ; after which 
he thought it extremely unnecessary to 
trouble the House with a single word 
more in support of a case so completely 
made out. ae. 

Lord Walsingham said, he had at one 
time conceived as great a predilection for . 
the powder as the noble earl who spoke 
Jast. When the matter was first started, 
the consideration of it. was referred to the 
Board of Trade, where at the time he had 
the honour to have a seat. As far as the 
subject came properly before the board, 
he must confess he was inclined to think 
favourably of it, and was led to believe it 
would answer the end proposed ; but upon 
a closer investigation, and having received 
new lights on the subject, he had found 
strong reasons for altering his opinion ; 
he was sorry totally to differ from the two 
noble earls who had already spoke; for, 
so far from the evidence being full and com- 
plete, he conceived it to be every way im- 
perfect, unsatisfactory, and incomplete. 
Such, therefore, being, in his . opinion, 
the real state of the case, he wished that 
government would reward Mr. Philips 
upon farther proofs, or that, trusting to 
the efficacy of his powders, he might ob- 
tain a patent to reimburse him for his loss 
of time and trouble. 

Karl Ferrers condemned the principle 
of the Bill, in the first instance, and to- 


‘tally disapproved of the objects it had in 


contemplation. He thought, at a season 
like the present, that the public money 


-ought not to be so applied; and, before 


he entered into a consideration of the na- 
ture of the powder, the benefits which 
were to be derived from it, or the proofs 


‘in which its presumed efficacy was made 


to rest, he had set his face against the 
Bill merely on account of the principle. 
He assured their lordships, that he 
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not acted entirely an idle part, for under- 
standing it was a favourite purpose to be 
carried by lords of great weight and re- 
spectability in that House, he had called 
that very morning at an eminent gar- 
dener’s in Brompton, who he had been 
informed had made a trial of Mr. Philips’s 
powder. He asked him how far the pow- 
der had succeeded in destroying ants,. ca- 
terpillars, and other vermin, which are 
apt to infest gardens, and.prove so ex- 
tremely injurious to the interest of the 
cultivator? The gardeuer, in consequence 
of those questions, pointed out to him an 
‘apricot-tree, . with its leaves withered and 
dropped, which tree he had dressed with 
the powder, agreeably to the directions 
which accompanied it. The gardener, so 
far from thinking favourably of the pow- 
der, his lordship said, was clearly of opi- 
nion that it was of a poisonous quality ; 
and assured him, he would not eat the 
fruit which grew upon those trees which 
-had been sprinkled with the powder on 
‘any consideration whatever. If, where 
-the process was so much more removed 
from the public danger arising from the 
noxious qualities of the powder, and the 
gardener had expressed such strong ap- 
pebinesan he thought it behoved their 
ordships to be much more circumspect 
‘and careful where the powder was to be 
immediately mixed with the food of the 


‘men serving aboard his Majesty’s ships of 


war, In ship-provisions, the mischief 
might be so extended, as to affect the 
heath of many thousands, before any 
means of putting a stop to it could be de- 
‘vised; he therefore seriously exhorted 
their lordships, to take care what farther 
‘steps they took in the business. a: 
The Marquis of Rockingham coincide 
strongly in opinion with the noble earl 
who spoke last. He thought the evidence 
‘given at the bar might have been well 
spared, as it amounted to just nothing. 
If something more satisfactory did not 
still remain behind, he should not hesitate 
to say, that it was impossible their lord- 
- ships, upon such proofs, could ever pass 
the Bill. The session was just drawing 
. to a period, the proofs, as he observed be- 
fore, were yet wanting; under such cir- 
- cumstances therefore, if Mr. Phillips was 
to be rewarded at all events, he saw no 
other mode of doing it, but by granting 
. that gentleman a patent; from whence, 
within a very few years, he must derive a 
. Most ample fortune, if. his powder an- 
awered the expectation formed of it. 
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The Lord Chancellor was not in the 
least persuaded, that the efficacy of the 
powder had been proved in any one in- 
stance. He said, he had received a letter 
from a Mr. Shields, an eminent nursery- 
man and gardener, the preceding evening, 
stating, that he had made various experi- 
ments with the powder, but it by no means 
answered. His lordship hoped before the 
House consented to give away so large a 
sum of the public money, and as yet for 
seemingly an interested purpose, all the 
evidence which could be procured, either 
for or against, ought to be heard. In 
order, therefore, that Mr. Shields might 
be examined, he moved, That the chuir- 
man leave the chair, and report pro- 
gress. 

Earl Bathurst opposed the motion very 
warmly, and said, he was surprised to — 
hear the learned lord who spoke last, re- 
present the Bill as an object mereiy cal- 
culated to serve an individual; when it 
was manifest, that it had been taken up 
upon the most clear, open, and unques- 
tionable ground of public utility; nu lese 
an object than that of preserving the 
health of our seamen against the bad ef- 
fects which had been so often, so fatally 
felt aboard his Majesty’s ships of war, 
where those vermin called weevils and 
cock-roaches, had, by mixing with the 
ships provisions, rendered them destruc- 
tive to the health of the seamen. As for 
postponing the Bill to a future day, merely 
to hunt out evidence to defeat it, he be- 
lieved it was a thing totally unusual. It 


-had already been before the House for 


several days, and the not calling or pre- 
paring evidence to meet that given at the 
bar, was in his apprehension, giving the 
point up, unless the noble and learned 


_lord would come forward and say, that he 


would produce the testimony of other 
witnesses, which would be sufficient to 
overturn every thing hitherto advanced in 
favour of the Bill. 

Lord Dudley said, he felt himself hurt 
at something that had fallen from the 
learned lord, as if those noble lords who 
had supported the Bill, acted from inte- 
rested motives. All he could say in jus- 
tice to himself, was, that whatever ques- 
tion came before him, in his legislative 
capacity, he determined upon it as a free 
and independent peer of parliament. He 
never was an advocate for any man, or 
any Bill, but in every question which 
came before him,. determined agreeably 
to his conscience, and as far as he was 
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able to judge, for the good of his coun- 


try. 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
noble lord who spoke last, had so exacly 
described him, that it was impossible for 
him to pass by unnoticed what had fallen 
from his lordship. He denied that he 
had by insinuation, inuendo, or direct ex- 
pression, asserted any thing so scandalous 
against any one of their lordships. It 
would have been a gruss reflection upon 
‘them as members of that House ; it would | 
have been a gross violation of the esta- 
blished rules of debate; and it would, 
were he capable of uttering the like, be a 
daring and unprovoked insult put upon , 
the whole body of the peerage. Such an | 
idea was abhorrent to his nature, and as" 
the charge ,bore such a complexion, he | 
thought any noble lord, who in the hurry | 
of debate might feel himself hurt, should ; 
be extremely cautious, in charging ano- | 
ther noble lord with what must stick so 
fast, if it should stick at all. 

The House divided: Contents, 15; | 
Non-Contents, 15. The Earl of Sand- 
wich seeing the numbers were equal, ; 
agreed that the Lord Chancellor’s mo- 
tion, and the farther consideration of the 
Bill, should be deferred till Tuesday. 


ee ee ee 


July 10. The order of the day for 
going into a committee upon Philips’s 
. powder Bill being read, | 

The Earl of Sandwich observed, that 
so many reports had gone forth relative to 
the inefficacy of Mr. Philips’s powder, 
and so many differences had arisen among 
their lordships on the subject, that the 
Bill, though sufficiently important to claim 
.their lordships’ warmest attention, was not 
of importance enough, in his mind, to 
take up so much of their lordships’ time 
at so advanced a period of the session. 
He should, therefore, content himself 
with an Address to his Majesty, that the 
result of the several experiments which 
have or shall be made aboard his Majes- 
ty’s ships of war, be laid before that 
House at the opening of the next session. 
His lordship said, he should next move, 
that the farther consideration of the Bill 
be deferred till that day three weeks. He 
declared, that he had no wish one way or 
the other, unless so far as the public were 
likely to derive a benefit from the inven- 
tion, and if after the documents, now 
moved for were produced, it should be 
found that the inventor had deceived him- 
self, he would be as active as any one no- 
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ble lord, in rejecting Mr. Philips’s preten- 


tions. | 

The Marquis of Rockingham saw no 
reason, when the witnesses were waiting 
to be examined, to postpone the business 
any longer. A few days since such a 
motion might have been proper, ‘it would 
have saved their lordships a great deal of 
time and useless attendance, but when the 
merits of the Bill were at issue, in his ap- 
preven the motion was premature. 
Te could see na ground for making his 
Majesty a party in the business: it was 
unnecessary, it not disrespectful. Be- 
sides, he was astonished to hear the noble 
earl doubt, for the first time, the effi- 
cacy of the powder, after he had asserted, 
that he had already purchased from the 
inventor no less than one hundred ton of 
it for the use of the navy. 

The first question being put, the House 
divided: Contents 21; Not Contents 13. 

The second motion being put, 

The Earl of Aéingdon said :—Conceiv- 
ing the Bill that is now betore us, to be 
in this hour of much-wanted reformation 
one ot the great desiderata of the state, I am 
come down, supposing it to meet my idea, to 
give it my most hearty support. ‘The Bill I 
conceive to be a Bill stating the invention 
of a powder for the destroying of vermin ; 
and my idea is, that these vermin, are the 
vermin of the court; that is to say, the 
vermin that have been, ever since the com- 
mencement of the American war, sucking 
the blood and preying upon the vitals of 
this nation; such as contractors under 

in the true Linnean system) all their dit- 
ferent classes, genera, and species, job- 
bers, place-mongers, bank-note, or ready- 
money parliamentary-men, loanists, or 
otherwise called scrip-men, with all the 
other various variety, which, from the 
want of acquaintance with the natural 
history of this creation I am unable to 
name.—I say, then, if this be the object 
of the Bill, I hope your lordships will 
think that I shall be most sincere in my 
support of it, nor can I suppose. that there 
isa single lord who will not lend me his 
aid upon this occasion; especially, when 
your lordships consider that, in this case, 
it is with the body politic, exactly the 
same as it is with the body natural: the 
more beggarly a beggar is, the greater 
number of vermin he has always about 
him; and just so it is with the state at 
present, the more it is impoverished, the | 
more it is sunk, the more beggarly it », 
(thanks be to the minister !) the more mut 
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to be surrounded with, the more do the 
cling about it; the faster do they stic 
on it, and the more is it to be eaten up 
alive, and devoured by these vermin— 
But now, my lords, having said this, I am 
afraid I have been forming an expectation 
of this Bill, which is not at the bottom of 
it; but on the contrary, that instead of 
intending to destroy jobbers, this Bill is 
the most arrant job of itself in the world, 
and not only so, but the most shameful 
imposition that ever was attempted to be 
put upon the legislature of this or any 
other country; so shameful, that I can 
consider it in no other light, than asa 
trial (by playing a mere boyish trick with 
us) to see how far, and to what length 
the parliament of England will suffer it- 
self to be duped and imposed upon; for, 
my lords, taking this Bill in its true light, 
what is the object of it? The object of 
it is to destroy vermip by means of a pow- 
der that has been invented for the pur- 
pose: but how, my lords, is this to be 
done? is the powder to operate by fasci- 
nation? is it to act of itself? is it to be 
its own distributor? No, my lords, no 
such thing ; but how then is it to be done? 
Why, my lords, as I understand, it is to 
be done in the manner in which when we 
were boys at school, we were taught to 
catch birds, by putting salt upon their 
tails, and so putting this boyish trick upon 
us: as for instance, to catch a bird, you 
are to put salt upon its tail, and so to kill 
an insect, you are to put this powder upon 
it: and then, my lords, you are told with 
a great deal of gravity, that this is a se- 
cret, and that for this secret, we are to 
pay the sum of 3,600/. net money. Yes, 
my lords, it is for a secret; it is the secret 
that has been long since wasting and ex- 
hausting the treasure of this country. I 
am told, my lords, (but this is no secret, 
for I read it in the public papers) that 
one Pinchbeck, commonly called Patent 
Souffers Pinchbeck, is to be a jobber m 
this job; and here lies the secret, my 
. lords, a secret that may lead to the disco- 
very of a great many others, and much 
Seals jobs and secrets than this is.— 
ut, now, my lords, adverting more im- 
mediately to the point before us, I will, with 
your lordships’ permission, give the House 
some information that has come to my 
knowledge, respecting this Philippic pow- 
der (as it may well be called ;) for, in 
killing vermin, it creates Philippics that 
may he of use in directing your lordships’ 
judgments upon Bil,. It seems, my 
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lords, that the French as well as British 
West India islands, having been of late 
years so much afflicted with vermin as 
most materially to injure their crops, very 
great rewards were offered to any person 
who would undertake the cure of the 
evil. And this, probably, was the motive 
that first set Mr. Philips’s inventive ge- 
nius to work. But, be this as it may, Mr. 
Philips, in search of the reward that was 
held out to the public by the British West 
India islands, did think fit to make an 
offer of his services to the body of. West 
India planters and merchants in the city 
of London; of which the consequence 
was, that a committee of planters and 
merchants were appointed to enquire into 
Mr. Philips’s pretensions as to the under- 
taking; and they being so appointed, and 
the parties met, the following was the 
issue of business: Mr. Philips was asked 
by the committee in what manner his 
powder was to be used? He answered, 
by strewing it over the surface of the 
land. He was then asked to what depth 
ought it to be laid upon the land? He 
said, about the eighth part of aninch. The 
next question then was, what was the 
price of his powder? He answered, if 
much of it was wanted, the price of it was 
a guinea per hundred weight. In posses- 
sion, then, of these facts, the next pro- 
ceeding of the committee was, to calcu- 
late by the quantity that was wanted for 
an acre of land what the expence of the 
powder would be per acre; and it ap- 
peared that the quantity of powder neces- 
sary to strew over an acre of land, the 
eighth part of aninch deep, would amount 
to 350 guineas; a price more than six | 
times the value of the fee simple of an 
acre of land, whilst at the same time, 
the experiment remained to be tried upon. 
the neighbouring acre, equally affected 
with vermin ; and so on from acre to acre, 
wherever the vermin were to be found.— 
I need not, methinks, my lords, tell your 
lordships what was the report of this come 
mittee to their body. It certainly was 
not what this Bill reports to us from the 
House of Commons. From the House of 
Commons, Mr. Philips is sent up to us to 
demand 3,G002. From the committee of 
West India planters and merchants, Mr. 
Philips was dismissed with a flea in his 
ear, that he might make use of his powder 
upon himself, and not upon them. I trust, 
my lords, that we shall follow the example 
of the planters and merchants, in prefe- 
rence to that of the House of Commons,’ 
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and in so doing, give Mr. Philips another 
flea in his ear for the use of his powder. 
The further consideration of the Bill 
was then deferred to that day three 
weeks. | 


. Debate in the Commons on the Petition 
of the American Prisoners confined in 
Mill Prison Plymouth.}| June 20. A 
Petition of upwards of two hundred Ame- 
rican prisoners at present confined in Mill 
Prison at Plymouth, in behalf of them- 
selves and others their countrymen, &c. 
was presented ; setting forth, ‘“‘ That under 
the peculiar nature and circumstances of 
the petitioners’ commitment to prison, 
they are debarred of the many benefits 
and indulgences which are usually and ge- 
nerally shewn to all other prisoners and 
captives, particularly mn their being at 
present, and during the winter, almost 
naked and barefooted, by the government's 
having ceased supplying them with cloath- 
ing as they had been heretofore accustomed 
to do at the period of every three months, 
and in their being allowed and supplied 
with only two-thirds the quantity of bread 
usually and daily allowed the prisoners 
and captives of France, Spain, and Hol- 
land, the whole of which allowance, as is 
issued to and received by the petitioners, 
being no more than one sufficient and sa- 
tisfactory repast for men who have no 
other present enjoyment than that of per- 
fect health, the prisoners and captives of 
France, Spain, and Holland, being ena- 
bled to supply themselves with such defi- 
ciencies of provision or food from the 
open market at the gates of the prison, 
by the annuities which they receive 
monthly, together with a full supply of 
cloathing at the period of every three 
months, from the agents for their respec- 
tive states, a privilege whereof the peti- 
tioners are debarred by the non-existence 
of an agent in Great Britain for the pur- 
pose of supplying them with such neces- 
sary articles, and which deficiencies of 
food or provision hath heretofore been 
made up to the petitioners in a by the 
humane and benevolent people in many 
parts of Great Britain having raised seve- 
ral sums of money for their relief, all 
‘ which being now quite or nearly expended, 
the petitioners are again reduced to their 
former miserable and calamitous _half- 
starved condition, a few of their number 
only excepted, who are gratefully indebted 
to the bounty of their former friends for 
some small supplies of money, towards al- 
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leviating the immediate and most conse- 
quent wants of nature in their present de- 


plorable and unhappy situation of capti-. 


vity and distress: and therefore praying 
the House to hear and grant the prayer 


of their petition, by their being supplied : 


with cloathing at the period of every three 
months, as had been heretofore customary; 
and which, on account of the inferior qua- 
lity of the cloathing is not too frequent, 
and by their being allowed and supplied 
with the same quantity of bread daily al- 
lowed to the prisoners and captives of 


France, Spain, and Holland, whereby the: 


petitioners may, for the support of nature, 
have more than one repast during the pre- 
sent long course of the day, it not being 


in their power to supply themselves, for. 


the want of those customary annuities 
which all other prisoners and captives re- 
ceive monthly from their respective 
agents.” 7 


Ordered to be taken into consideration. 


the 29th instant; also that the commis- 
sioners for sick and wounded, and pri- 
soners of war, de attend this House at the 
same time. 


June 29. The order of the day for ex- 
amining witnesses on the above Petition 
was read, and Dr. Farquharson, of the Sick 
and Hurt Office, was called to the bar. 
He informed the House, that the prisoners 
had an allowance per day, per man, of 
one pound of bread, three quarters of a 
pound of meat, one pot of beer, half an 
ounce of butter or of cheese, together 
with about half a pint of pease, or greens 
in. proportion in licu thereof. - This was 
not so much as the French, Spanish, and 
Dutch prisoners were allowed, for they 
had one pound and a half of bread a day. 
He said, that this allowance was made for 
them before the war with France and the 
other powers commenced, and they had 
in making the ratio referred to the pre- 
cedent in 1745, as applicable to the case 
of the American prisoners; but the al- 
lowance was greater than that which was 
given to the rebels in that time, for they 
had only a pound of bread, half a paund 
of meat, and a quarter of a pound of 
cheese ; they had neither beer nor greens 
allowed them. He said, that they were 
allowed the same clothes now as they had 
been from the beginning, that they had a 
large airing ground, that they were feartot 
and vigorous; as a strong proof of whic 
he would mention, that though they had 
been attacked by the small-pox, yet out 
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of 691 prisoners in four years only 18 


had died. Mr. Lulman spoke to the same 


fact. 

Mr. For then rose, and said, that as 
the gentlemen had at least confirmed one 
part of the allegations contained in the 
petition of the American prisoners, viz., 


that they were not treated so well, nor. 


allowed the same quantity of provisions 
that the French, Spanish, and Dutch pri- 
soners were, he would submit to the House 
the propriety and policy of this conduct: 
whether it was fit, prudent, or wise, that 
we should make a distinction in favour of 
the old inveterate enemies of this country, 
to the prejudice of those who were, and 
whom he hoped would one day be again, 
our fellow subjects. If any preference 
were to be shewn, he conceived it ought 
to be made in favour of America; but at 
least there ought to be no distinction 
made to their disadvantage. He would 
_ therefore move for an Address to his Ma- 
jesty to put them on the same footing, 
unless some gentleman in office would 
give the House an assurance that without 
any farther proceeding it should be done. 
Admiral Keppel supported the justice 
and the generosity of the idea of treating 
them at least with equa] kindness ; and re- 
commended to the House to adopt the 
wise policy of conciliating the minds of 
the Americans by offices of tenderness 
and predilection, by which they might be 
prompted to treat the subjects of this 
country in their hands with equal atten- 
tion; and by this interchange of kindness 
the old friendship and connection might 
be renewed. e mentioned a circum. 
stance which came within his own know- 
ledge. When he was at Plymouth, in the 
command of the fleet, he received a letter 
from a person in that jail, stating that he 
was called upon by a large body of the 
American prisoners, to apply to him to 
solicit his interference in their favour, 
that they might be permitted to serve his 
Majesty on board his royal navy against 
the French, the ancient enemies of Great 
Britain. They were eager to do this, from 
the regard which they had for Britain ; 
though as Americans they had taken up 
arms for the preservation of their domestic 
freedom, yet they were anxious to exert 
themselves against the common enemy ; 
and if they were granted this request, 
they would then cheerfully submit to be 
tried for their offénce in taking up arms in 
the origmal cause of America against the 
mother country. .The person who wrote 
[ VOL. XXII. ] 
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this letter, said that he was fot an Ame- 
rican, but an Engtishman, taken on board 
an American privateer ; that he had fought 
under the admiital in the redaction of the 
Havannah, and was anxious again to share 
in the dangers and the triumphs of his . 
country. ‘This offer he considered so ho- 
noutable to themselves, as well as advan- 
tageous to the country, that he transmitted 
the letter to the Admiralty, with an earnest 
recommendation to accept the proposal, 
and give him liberty to take advantage of 
the offer. About 200 excellent seamen 
would have been procured by this means 
for his Majesty’s service; but the Ad- 
miralty, for what reason he was never able 
to learn, had thought proper to refuse the 
ave’ They had, however, since adopt- 
ed it. | 

Mr. Penton thought the provision made - 
for the American prisoners fully sufficient : 
it was declared to be so by the witnesses 
at the bar, and the best proof of it was the - 
remarkable health in which they had con- 
tinued during the time of their confine- 
ment. 

Mr. Gascoyne said, that the American 
prisoners were. not only put on a better 
footing than the rebels were in 1745, but 
had absolutely more provision than our 
own soldiers when on board the transports. 
He thought it would be wrong to put thenx 
on the same footing as the French and 
other prisoners of war; they were not pri- 
soners of war, but were entertained better 
than any other prisoners under the same 
predicament. It was natural for prisoners © 
to complain; and nobody could blame. 
them; but it was wi in gentlemen to- 
bring every complaint from prisoners be- 
fore parliament till the nature of it had 
been considered. He never knew a judge 
enter a town on the circuit, but there was 
always a complaint preferred to him by 
the prisoners against the jailor: and he 
could say, that he seldom, if ever, found 
the charge to be true. As to promising 
that the Americans should receive a larger 
allowance than their present, he would do 
no such thing; he thought it already suffi- 
cient, and considerably greater than one 
half of England enjoyed. A motion for 
an address he thought premature; for it 
ought to be preceded by a resolution 
stating some pee that had been 
proved to the House. 

Mr. For admitted the propriety of the 
last observation, and moved, ‘ That it is 
the opinion of this House, that the Ame- 
rican prisoners ought to be put upon the * 
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same footing, with respect to the allow- 
ance of bread, as the prisoners of France, 
Spain, and Holland.” He condemned the 
inhumanity of treating Americans worse 
than other prisoners. He insisted, that if 
a pound and a half were esegmaa to a 
Frenchman, one pound was insufficient 
for an American: and on the other hand, 
if one pound was sufficient for the Ame- 
rican, the odd half pound was unnecessary 
to the Frenchman. | 

Lord North said, the present allowance 
to the Americans was sufficient; and was 
convinced, that every gentleman in the 
House knew, that the bulk of the people 
of England, particularly the labouring 
men, were not able to lay out, indivi- 
dually, so much money in the article of 
provisions as was allowed for the support 
of each American prisoner. The Ame- 
ricans ought to be treated with humanity ; 
and it was proved at the bar that they 
were 80; and whcn it was considered that 
they had far a greater allowance than the 
rebels in 1745; that they bad a greater 
allowance even than our own troops serving 
on board transports, he could not see that 
they had the least cause to complain. He 
thought, therefore, that it would not be 
sufficient to reject the motion; but that 
other resolutions should be proposed, stat- 
ing the facts as they had been proved at 
the bar, that the world might be able to 
judge of the truth or falsehood of the 
charge. A precedent of allowance in 
former wars, made the government incline 
to give the French, Spanish, and Dutch 
prisoners this greater allowance; but it 
was surely a bad argument to say that the 
Americans had too little, because the 
French had more than enough. This was 
exactly the state of the case. He did iot 
believe that the British prisoners in Ame- 
rica had the same, or so good, an al- 
lowance. 

Mr. Burke began with observing, that 
the choice of precedents in this case was a 
little unfortunate; for there being a good 
and a bad one, the bad one was chosen, 
though the good was the most recent; in- 
stead of feeding men by the precedent 
immediately before our eyes, we starved 
them by resorting to that of the year 1745. 
He denied that the British prisoners were 
worse treated in America than the Ame- 
ricans in this country; asserting, on the 
contrary, that they were quartered in the 
villages, and supplied with all that the 
markets could produce. He ascribed the 
ill usage of these poor men to the rancour 
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that had pervaded our whole: system of 
politics with respect to America, and con- 
tended, that it would be as pernicious to 
our cause as it was inhuman in its nature. 
With respect to that declaratory motion 
the noble lord intended to make, parlia- 
ment might make resolutions, but people 
would look to facts, and no declarations 
could convince contrary to plain evidence. 
Mr. Dundas argued strenuously on the 
opposite side, condemning in pointed 
terms the calumniative spirit which had 
propagated these libels on the nationak 
munificence, and enforcing the propriety 
of defeating them, not by a general de- 
claration, but by holding forth to the 
world specifically what the allowance com- 
plained of actually is. ; 
Mr. For declared, that his opinion of 
the American cause had all along been, that 
it was the cause of freedom, the cause of the 
constitution, the cause of Whiggism, and he 
had in its origin sincerely wished it success. 
If he had been an American, he believed 
he knew himself well enough to think that 
he should not have been inactive; but be- 
ing an Englishman, he had considered it 
his duty, as it was his inclination, to con- 
fine his efforts to an ardent opposition to 
those sanguinary measures that had in- 
volved us in this war, and which being 
hostile to freedom, he had considered as 
contrary to the true interests of his coun- 
try. He said, that when the noble lord 
attributed the good health of the prisoners 
to the allowance from government, he had 
omitted the liberal subscriptions that had 
been raised for their comfort and support ; 
and which had this effect, that they con- 
vinced America that England was not yet 
without numbers who had hearts to com- 
miserate the distresses of prisoners, while 
administration had nothing in view but to 
satiate their revenge. | 
Mr. Dundas said he resented the charges 
of malice, resentment, and revenge, 
brought by the hon. member against ad- 
ministration; they were as false as un- — 
merited, and whenever the hon. gentle- 
man should raise up the rod of correction, 
he would retort it back, and treat the 
hon. member according to the example 
he set. He was not surprised that the 
hon. gentleman rejoiced at the successes 
of our enemies; successes to which he 
had not a little contributed by his lan- 
guage and conduct in that House. | 
Sir P. J. Clerke called to order, as the 
learned gentleman had spoken once be- 
fore; this brought on a debate relative ta 
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order, which lasted half an hour. When and want of an agent, their condition of 


- it was over, 

Lord Fielding said, he need not treat 
with much ceremony the motion of a gen- 
tleman who treated several acts of the 
legislature so disrespectfully: by those 
the Americans were pronounced rebels; 
yet the hon. gentleman had in fact wished 
them success. The rebellion of 1745 had 
been mentioned ; he was convinced that if 
the hon. gentleman had lived at that time, 
and had spoken of the victories of the re- 
bels at Falkirk and Preston-Pans, in the 
manner he had spoken of the American 
victories, twenty members would have 
started up at once to have him committed 
to the Tower. 

| The Solicitor General arraigned the 
~ conduct of Mr. Fox in severe terms. He 
asked him if he intended to confine him- 
self to bare wishes for the success of the 
Americans? Did he intend to draw the 
sword, fut on the American uniform, and 


iplist under Washington, to fight the bat-: 


tles of America, and point his sword 
against the breast of his countrymen ? 
Mr. Fox gave no reply. . 
The House divided: Yeas28; Noes 75. 
| Mr. Fox rose again, in order to move 
his address, as he at first proposed. He 
introduced it by some animadversions on 
the language of the Lord Advocate in the 
former debate. He said he gloried in 
having always adhered to Whig principles, 
and, as a consequence of that way of 
thinking, to the claims of America: he 
did not deny that he wished America to 
be successful : but how, in any other man- 
ner, he promoted them, the learned lord 
perhaps could tell; he could not: this he 
would say, however, no man had more 
strenuously endeavoured to prevent those 
victories than he had, by endeavouring to 
prevent the quarrel which necessarily gave 


rise to them. He concluded with moving, 


ss. That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, informing his Majesty of a 
Petition which has been presented to this 
House, signed by upwards of 200 Ame- 
ricans, in behalf of themselves and others 
_ now confined in the Mill Prison at Ply- 
mouth; in which is set forth, that an al- 
lewance of clothing, which they have 
heretofore been supplied with from _ go- 
vernment, hath for some time past been 
discontinued, and that they have but two- 
thirds of the allowance of bread which is 

iven to the prisoners of France, Spain, 
and Hollagd, from which circumstances, 
and from the nature of their commitment, 


andeny is peculiarly hard: to inform his 
ajesty, that this House hath examined - 
the Commissioners for Sick and Wounded 
Seamen, to whom, under the Board of 
Admiralty, the management of the said 
prisoners is entrusted, touching the said 
complaint, and has found the same to be 
founded in truth, so far as relates to the 
allowance of bread: to beseech his Ma- 
jesty, that he would be graciously pleased 
to give orders, that the said prisoners 


should no longer continue in a worse con- 


dition as to food than those of France, 
Spain, and Holland, and that they should 
receive such further comforts and indul- 
gences as their respective cases may de- 
serve, and his Majesty in his royal wisdom 
shall think fit, fully convinced that such 
acts of humanity must ever be pleasing to 
his Majesty’s generous mind, and may be 
a powerful means of reconciling the hearts 
oft the revolted colonies to his Majesty’s 
government.” 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that after the reso- 
lution on which it was to have been found-. 
ed had been negatived by the House, surely 
they could not agree to the present motion 
without making their ‘proceedings ridi- 
culous; he should therefore move the pre- 
vious question. 

Mr. Fox answered, that he had no ob- 
jection to make the former vote ridiculeus. 

Lord North persuaded his hon. friend 
to withdraw his previous question, and to 
suffer the motion to meet its proper fate, 
a direct negative. The hon. gentleman 
had advanced, that he wanted to make 
the House ridiculous and inconsistent; 
it was therefore a question between him 
and the House, whether they would gra- 
tify him in becoming so, and their sense 
ought to be taken upon it. The hon. gen- 
tleman’s explanation of his sentiments to- 
wards America, he could not but admire: 
the learned lord had ‘ill-treated him, in. 
saying he promoted the victories of Ame- 
rica; he did not accuse the hon. member 
of any treasonable design against his coun- 
try, he did not know of any; and he was 
very sure that no one would attempt to 
bring, as a charge against him, that he 
wished success to the British arms; that 
was a charge of which the hon. member 
had taken no small pains to convince the 
House he was completely innocent. The 
hon. gentleman had gloried in his Whig 
principles, and had frequently given such 
an exposition of them, that he must confess 


for himself, if such was Whiggism, he was 
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a staunch Tory ; for the hon. gent.’s prin- 
ciples went to no less than the establishing 
a power in every individual to renounce 
his allegiance at pleasure ; a power abso- 
‘lutely incompatible with the existence of 
any society in the universe. Here his 
lordship entered into an examination of 
Whig principles, as applied to the Ame- 
rican war; stating that it was reconcile- 
able with the opinions of lord Somers, and 
every other great character of that party. 
As to the subscriptions for the Americans, 
they were too trifling to be supposed the 
cause of the good health that had been 
remarked among them; and he was con- 
firmed in that opinion by a paper in his 
hand, from which it appeared, that during 
the present year one prisoner had died ; 
in the last year two; and in the year be- 
fore eight. Now it was remarkable that 
in the present and last year there had 
been no subscriptions; yet in both years 
_ there had died but three prisoners ; where- 
as eight had died in 1779, the year in 
which subscriptions had been raised. 

The motion was negatived. 

Mr. Dundas then moved, ‘ That it ap- 
pears to this House, that the allowance of 
provisions given to the American pri- 
soners, is to each person in every week 
seven ye of beer, seven pounds of 
bread, four pounds and a half of meat, 
four ounces of butter, or six ounces of 
cheese, together with two pints of pease, 
or greens in lieu thereof; and that the 
said American prisoners have during their 
confinement been remarkably healthy.” 
To this motion the Lord Advocate origi- 
nally added, that this provision was greater 
than that allowed to our own troops when 
at sea on board transports, but this on the 
suggestion of his friends he omitted. 

Mr. Fox said, it would be only deceiv- 
ing the world to state the bare fact, with- 
out letting them know that a distinction 
was made between French prisoners, who 
were treated generously, and Americans, 
who were cruelly oppressed; and that the 
resolutions of this day would not only ex- 
cite the indignation of all Europe against. 
‘us, but bring down the horrors of retalia- 
tion on our subjects, prisoners in America. 

General Burgoyne said, that it was not 
a fair state of the case, that the Americans 
had more than our soldiers in transports : 
the truth was, that the soldiers had their 
pay going on, which enabled the officers 
to advance them money to get a thousand 
little necessaries. 


Lord North said, that the hon. general. 
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was a little mistaken. The allowance was 

a pound of bread and half a pound of beef 
a week less to the soldiers than to the 

American prisoners, and their pay was not 

as great while at sea,as onshore. As to 

the indignation of Europe, and the terror 

of retaliation, he did not apprehend either : 

let the allowance speak for itself; it was 

sufficient; and Europe would think so with 

him. As to retaliation, he wished to pro- 

voke the Americans to such retaliation ; 

our prisoners in America would have rea- 

son to rejoice at it, and reconciliation 

might grow from it, when the Americans 

should know that their fellow citizens, 

prisoners in England, had a more ample 
allowance than their own soldiers in Ame- 

rica, who were fighting their battles. The 
situation of our countrymen, prisoners in 

America, was truly deplorable; and we 
had been told more than once, by the re- 

bels in authority, that if we did not feed 

them they might starve: the hon. general 

could speak upon the subject; to his ho-. 
nour he appealed for a fair answer, whe- 

ther our soldiers, prisoners in America, 

were treated in any degree like American 

prisoners in England? 

General Burgoyne replied, that while 
he lay at Cambridge he had many causes 
of complaint respecting the treatment his 
troops had experienced ; but still it was 
not on the score of provisions. 

Lord George Germain replied, that 
many complaints had been made from ‘the 
hon. general’s army while he was with it, 
but still more after he left it, on the score 
of provisions; and there was not a post 
that arrived from America which did not 
bring him letters filled with complaints of 
the barbarity experienced by our prisoners 
at the hands of the Americans. 

The motion was agrecd to. Mr. Fox 
then moved, as a fit proposition to follow 
that of the learned lord, ‘‘ That it appears 
to this House that the said allowance is 
less by one half pound of bread per man per ~ 
diem than is allowed to French, Spanish, 
and Dutch prisoners.” Lord North moved 
the previous question, and the motion was 
got rid of by this means. Mr. Dundes 
then moved another resolution: “ That it 
appears to this House that the clothing 
furnished to the American prisonere baa 
been fully sufficient, and has been sent to 
them as often as tlie same has red to 
be wanting ; and that the said clothing ig 
furnished at the public expence, and hes 
never been discontinued.” This motion 
was also agreed ta, 
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Debate sn the Lords on the Bill to amend 
the Marriage Act.) July 5. The Earl 
of Abingdon moved, that Mr. Fox’s Bill to 
amend the Act of the 26th Geo. 2, inti- 
tuled, ‘‘ Au Act for the better preventing 
of clandestine marriages; and for remov- 
ing doubts with respect to certain mar- 
riages therein mentioned,” be read a se- 
cond time on Thursday next, and that the 
Lords be summoned. 

The Lord Chancellor said, that the mo- 
tion was, in his mind, extremely improper, 
fer it would be premature to bring on the 
consideration of so important a Bill at 


present, when several lords, not Sree 


it, were of course unprepared to spea 
mn it: as for his own part, if all their 
lordships had already weighed the matter 
as much in their minds as he ha 
pened to have done in his, he would 
not feel the least difficulty in moving to 
put off the second reading of the Bill for 
three months: but as it was possible that 
theix lordships might not have as yet 
turned their thoughts to it, he would not 
deprive them by a hasty motion, of an 
opportunity of speaking to the merits of 
the Bill. For his part, he did not intend 
to enter into the merits; it was sufficient 
for him that so very important a question 
ought not to be agitated in the middle of 
July. Many of their lordships might re- 
collect the abuses that existed before the 
Marriage Act was introduced: they were 
80 striking, that the House of Peers had 
directed the Judges to bring in a Bill to 


remedy them; the Bill was brought in,. 


but as it happened not to prove unexcep- 
tionable to the House, it did not pass. In 
the next session, another Bill to correct 
the same abuses was brought in, and un- 
derwent the most solemn discussion in 
both Houses, before it passed. into a law: 
that law had now existed 28 years; and 
the nation was familiarized to its forms; 
their lordships would therefore be back- 
werd to make any alterations in it, until 
itshould have been proved that such alte- 
retions were necessary. He by no means 
contended that the law was proper in 
every respect, or that some provisions in 
the Bill to amend it. might net be very 
desirable ; but his great objection to the 
Bill was, that there was not, at present, 
time to enter into ag ample a discussion 
of the subject as it required; and there- 
fore he was ready to confesa, that, on that 
ground he would ‘the Bill on 
Thursday next. He entertained a great 
deal of respect = the bon. gentleman 
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(Mr. Fox) who was the author of ‘the 
Bill; but he could not ay his respect 
so far as to let a Bill of such importance. 
pass at so late a period of the session, 
without doing every thing in his power to. 
prevent it. | 

The Earl of Abingdon replied, that it 
was his opinion that the Bill ought to pass. 
this session, and he trusted that he should 
be able to lay such facts before their lord- 
ships as would afford the most irresistible 
arguments in favour of the Bill. But as 
he kuew he was not equal to a contest 
with the learned lord who spoke last, he 
would commit his thoughts to paper, and 
read them to the House on Thursday. 

The motion was then put and carried. 


July 12. Previous to the order of the 
day for the second reading of the Bill, 

The Earl of Adsngdon addressed the. 
House as follows ;—My lords, although I 
rise to give my countenance and support 
to this Bill, it is not because it is such a 
Bill as either meets my approbation or 
obtains my wishes; and, my lords, for. 
this reason: that when any measure is in 
itself wrong, no modification of that mea- 
sure can make it right: it is the removal 
of the measure itself only that can cure 
the evil. Upon this principle then, my 
lords, and inasmuch as this Bill is intended. 
to make that which is very bad a little 
better; so upon this principle, this Bill 
cannot meet either my approbation or. 
wishes. Instead of a modification of the 
Marriage Act, if it had beena Bill of repeal 
in toto, in that case my approbation and 
wishes, like the measure itself, had been. 
complete; but as this is not the case, we 
must take the good and leave the bad; we 
must look to the light, and shut our aie 
against the dark parts of this Bill; and if 
a man and a woman, though called upon 
by nature, that is, if habeles ad metrimo- 
nium, cannot propagate their species (be- 
cause forbidden by a positive law) at 14 
er 12 years of age, it is better that they 
should do so at 18 and 16, than be pre- 
vented from coming together till they are 
21, Is is in this light I look upan the. 
Bill ; and it is upon this ground, my lords, 
that I support it. ee 

But now, my lords, having said this, I 
know I am calling down the aristocratic. 
indignation of some in this House upon 
me; but this, my lords, is by no means 
any matter of dismay to me. As a rule 
of legislation it is laid down, ‘ that there 


are twa interesta; the interest of the; 
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whole, and the interest of the particular : 
that the interest of the former is great 
and rfoble, but that the interest of the 
Jatter is mean and scandalous.”? It is by 
this legislative rule that my legislative 
conduct will, I trust, ever be guided. It 
is by this rule that it is guided upon the 
present occasion, and perhaps there is no 
occasion that can occur which more pe- 
remptorily calls for the exercise of this 
rule than the present. The Act which 
this Bill means to modify, the Marriage 
Act, as it is called, was (as my lords the 
bishops know) like Dr. Graham's celestial 
bed, made for the few, and not for the 
many ; for us, my lords, and not for the 
benefit of the nation; and therefore, as a 
legislator, wherever I met. with this prin- 
ciple, although numbered among the few 
myself, my preference will always be 
given to the many ; for the interest of the 
whole is great and noble, whilst the inte- 
rest of the particular is mean and scanda- 
Jous. 
_ And now, my lords, with respect to the 
doctrine upon the Act itself, to which this 
Bill alludes, although of no‘ very long 
date, its demerits have been so often dis- 
cussed, as well on its own account, as on 
the accoant of its ill-begotten child the 
Royal Marriage Act, and are so pointedly 
marked out by your lordships’ protests on 
the Journals of the House, as renders any 
observations of mine now, and to this 
end, useless and unnecessary: ‘That the 
Act is contrary to the laws of nature, 
that it is contrary to religion, that it is 
contrary to the policy of all governments 
whatsoever, are such self-evident proposi- 
tions as require no argument to prove 
them. To say, that when the fruit is ripe 
it shall not drop, is vainly to kick against 
the pricks. Nature will be obeyed, and 
not even a Spanish padlock can coun- 
teract her dictates. ‘* Naturam expellas 
furca tamen usque recurret.” That it is 
contrary to religion, I appeal to the right 
reverend prelates upon the bench, and in- 
. somuch can have no doubt of their giving 
their support to this Bill. St. Paul tells 
us, ‘it is better to marry than to burn.” 
If therefore a woman, by the laws of na- 
’ ture, burn at 16 years of age, and an act 
of parliament says, she shall not marry 
till she is 21, what is the consequence? 
She either breaks a commandment, and 
sins; or perhaps by waiting burns out 
the oil of her lamp, and so dies without 
fulfilling the end of her creation. Under 
these circumstances, then, it is impossible 
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not to suppose, but that the right reve- 
rend prelates will lend their assistance to 
a Bill, which is intended, in conformity 
with their duty, ‘ Concubitu prohibere 
vago, instead of supporting an Act 
which manifestly encourages and promotes 
fornication and whoredom in the state. 
That this Act is contrary to the policy 
of all governments whatsoever, the proots 
are endless and without number. The 
wealth and strength of a nation are its 
numbers; to obtain those numbers is not’ 
by loose and intemperate pleasures, but 
by the chaste and more rational medium 
of the marriage bed; to which the sexes 
are to be invited by priviJeges and exemp- . 
tions, and not deterred by the disabilities 
and penalties of laws. That it is contrary 
to the policy of this country in particular 
is, above all others, true. A country, 
where freedom is said to reside, where 
population is to supply the want of terri- 
tory, and where trade and commerce, the 
creatures of the other two, form the only 
basis of its political greatness. Where, 
instead of an Act like this, an Act com- 
pelling Englishmen to fly to Scotland to 
comply with the laws of nature, (the only 
necessity that could induce an English- 
man to fly to Scotland ) the laws of nature 
should expect to find their surest refuge 
and their best support. Where, instead 
of prohibitions, enouragements to popula- 
tion and incitements to marriage, should 
be the first objects of its laws; where, in- 
stead of such an Act as this is, one should 
rather hope to see a law, which whilst it 
imposes the payment of triple taxes upon 
the man who beyond a certain age (sup- 
pose the age of 30) lives a single and 
unmarried life, to the man who is mar- 
ried, holds out the Roman privilege, the 
Roman right, the jus trium liberorum, in 
exemption from the payment of all taxes 
whatever. But dothis, my lords, we must 
have what is difficult to procure, we must 
have a statesman and a politician, and not 
as the earl of Chatham once said of his 
brother-in-law, Mr. Grenville, “a thumper 
of law-books, and a retailer of words.’®: 
We must have an earl of Chatham, if an 
earl of Chatham can be found; and if not, 
we must take the man who has wisdom 
enough to let the example of that great 
man be the object of his imitation. But, 
my lords, I am running into observations, : 
which I have already said, were unneces- 
sary for me to make; and therefore I will 
only trouble your lordships with a single 
remark more, that is rather incidental to 
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this subject from what I have last said, 
than a topic of argument in it, and it is 
this: that impolitic and unwise “as this 
Act is, I mean the peaealien Act, (for 
this, I presume, no one will venture to 
deny, especially after the recent instances 
that have been afforded your lordships of 
its want both of policy and wisdom) it is 
yet the legitimate offspring of the first 
and greatest lawyer this kingdom ever 
had to boast of; a reflection, my lords, 
that would be disgraceful to human na- 
ture, if another reflection, supported not 
only by the authority of the earl of Chat- 
ham but by reason and experience, did 
not confirm the truth of it, and which is 
this: that of all descriptions of men, (ex- 
cept the clergy, who think of nothing but 
of their own power, ) the lawyers (I mean 
mere lawyers by profession) are the least 

ualified for statesmen and _ politicians. 
Your lordships will think this a bold as- 
sertion; but it is not therefore less found- 
ed on reason and experience: upon rea- 
son, for this arises out of the very nature 
of their profession; a profession that 
forces their abilities, however great, into 
all the little, low, narrow, confined perao- 
nalities of persons and minutiz of things ; 
and in order to manage this with dexte- 
rity and success, into that poor left-handed 
wisdom called artifice and cunning, into 
those quirks and quibbles, which, instead 
of expanding, lessen and contract the hu- 
man mind. Upon experience, for in the 
biographical history of all our eminent 
Jawyers (except Bacon and Somers) shew 
me a lawyer that deserves the name of a 
statesman ; upon experience, for look to 
the present reign ; a reign which, for the 
whole of it, has the eminent misfortune of 
being under the guidance of an eminent 
Jawyer: a lawyer who carried us across 
the Rubicon, who told us to draw our 
swords and throw away our scabbards; 
who bid us kill the Americans, or the 
Americans would kill us; who has made 
us believe that every common soldier in 
England, for the boi ae of suppressing 
riots, is a justice of peace. My lords, 
upon the event of these counsels and 
upon the policy of these measures, let 
your lordships’ experience determine. My 
lords, I have done, except to add my re- 
solution to support this Bill, and to say, 
from the counsel of such lawyers, if his 
Majesty will not, may the Lord deliver 
us! One thing more it may be necessary 
for me to say, and that is, that I have no 
ppology to make for what I have said, To 
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8 the truth is the privilege of an Eng. 
Tehman and to do Seon y and pisicly 
is his first and best and greatest glory. 
The Lord Chancellor observed, that 
though their lordships had not regularly 
gone into the order of the day, the noble 
earl, who. took the opportunity of address- 
ing the House, spoke to the question just 
as if it had been under consideration ; but, 
in his conception, the noble lord had been 
premature in his observations, as they 
seemed much better calculated for a com- 
mittee, than when the principle of the 
Bill was to be debated on a second read- 
ing. For his own pt he had Jong made 
up his mind, but if he had not, the very 
late period the Bill was introduced into 
that House, would serve him instead of 
every objection. Indeed, the noble lord 
himself disapproved of the Bill in its pre- 
sent form, nor did he expect to hear a 
single noble lord present say, that he 
conld with propriety give his assent to it, 
destitute as it was of that degree of speci- 
fication, accuracy, and precision, so ne- 
cessary to Bills of such extent and impor- 
tance, and which of course, must embrace 
80 Breat a variety of objects. The noble 
earl had suggested several objections 
against the Marriage Act, passed in the 
reign of the late king, of which the pre- 
sent Bill was designed to be a partial re- - 
peal. He could not say that he was pre- 
pared to enter into the subject at large, 
nor would it be then at all proper. He 
assured their lordships, that he heard with 
great indifference the general censure 
thrown upon the profession of the law 
and its professors, nor did the memory of 
the great lawyer, whose character had 
been particularly pointed at, require him 
to stand forth as an advocate to defend 
it, That great lawyer’s character was 
such as to bid defiance to the attaeks of 
faction, and rose superior to the envy or 
ill-will of all those who would depreciate 
it. Though it might be irregular, he 
could not help observing, as he was up, 
that it was very extraordinary indeed, 
that the present Bill, loose and inaccurate 
as it was, was totally destitute of any plan 
or principle for effecting the obvious or 
declared purposes for which it was fram- 
ed; for it did not even pretend to at- 
tempt to remedy any one of the grievances 
complained of as arising from the Mar- 
riage Act of the late king; on the con- 
trary, the Bill proceeded upon a system 
perteculy new and unprecedented, and in 
his opinion, would leave the law worse. 
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than it found it, in the apprehension of 
those, who entertained the most unfa- 
vourable sentiments of the Act as it now 
stood. On the whole, he thought it 
would be extremely tmproper for the 
House, to proceed farther in a Bill of such 
infinite importance at so late a period of 
the session. 

' A motion was then made, that the Bill 
be read a second time, and on the ques- 
tion put, the earl of Abingdon said “ the 
Contents have it,’? but observmg that al- 
most every lord present was preparing to 
go below the bar, his lordship declined a 
division. The Bill was then rejected. 


Debate in the Lords on the Fnsolvent 
Debtors’ Bill.] July 18. On the motion 
for going into a committee on this Bill, 

Karl Poulet said :—My lords, though I 
am not averse to Bills of this kind passing 
at proper times and under proper regula- 
tions, yet I have strong objections to such 
frequent repetitions of them; because 
they have a tendency to sap and destroy 
all trust, faith, and confidence betwéen 
man and man, without which, it is impos- 
sible to carry trade to that extent which 
in a great commerciat country, like this, 
is to be wished. Credit has hitherto rum 
from 6 to 18 months, according to differ- 
ent commodities, in which respective indi- 
viduals generally traffic, and a vast advan’ 
tage and encouragement it is to commerce 
to have such long credit, but if Bills of 
this sort recur so frequently, where is the 
manufacturer, who will in future give that 
Jong credit, when before the expiration of 
the time an Insolvent Bill is almost sure 


to pass, winch absolves the person so in-. 


trusted from the payment of all his debts ? 
Trade suffers a paralytic stroke by such 
Bills. My lords, the Brill in its preamble 
pleads humanity and compassion to induce 
your lordshins to pass it, words calculated 
to operate on weak minds, and to assist 
the sinister purposes of hypocritical ones ; 
but the consequences, give me leave to 
observe, are totally repugnant to justice, 
to the law of the land, and all sound po- 
icy. When laws lose their permanency, 
the people by degrees soon lose their ho- 
nesty, which earlier or later must bring 
certain ruin on any country. Nine parts 
in ten, I will venture to affirm, of those now 
incarcerated in the several jails through- 
out the kingdom, have been brought there 
_by their own idleness, by their own dissi- 
pation, by gambling and a‘ total corrup- 
tion of morals, many of them swindlers, 
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nrany who have fraudulently got them. 
selves put into jail merely to cheat their 
creditors, by taking advantage of this Act. 
Ought not then persons under this de- 
scription to suffer a reasonable time of 
imprisonment at least, not only as a pu- 
nishment for the injury they have done to 
individuals, but todeter others following the 
like examples ? Away then with the cant 
terms of humanity and compassion, as if 
as much and more compassion was not 
due to the honest creditor who earns his 
bread by the callous hand of labour, as to 
the profligate debtor who has robbed him 
of lis all by imposing under false pre- 
tences on his too easy credulity. e 
money which the honest creditor has thus 
lost, would in his hands, probably, if he 
had not been deluded of it, have been 
employed to the advantage of the public, 
whereas it has been squandered by the 
other to the injury and disgrace of society, 
and what is still worse and much more to. 
be lamented, the unhappy creditor and 
his whole family in consequence, shall 
ee be forced into that jail from which 

is‘ profligate debtor is just freed by this 
Bill. But farther, this Bill rs the greatest 
discouragement to trade and industry that 
is possible ; for what inducement has any 
person to be industrious but to make a 
saving for himself and family ? But where 
is that inducement if he can find no secu- 

ity for the fruits of his labour? Add to 
thrs, that it is multiplying oaths ; it is lay- 
ing people under the strongest tempta- 
tions to perjure themselves: it is in some 
degree making yourselves accessary to 
fraud. Your fordshigs had much better 
pass a short Bill, and decree at once, that 
no person in future shail be liable to the 
payment of his debts. Every body will 
then know what he has to depend upon; 
what he has to trust to. What has any 
person not over honest now to do to grow 
rich, but to extend his credit to the ut- 
most, vesting whatever sum he can borrow 
in Bank bills, or East India bonds, and at 
a proms time, by a friendly suit, get him- 
self put into jail, out of which a Bill of 
this kind shortly delivers him, when he 
may safely laugh at his creditors, having 
in his own hands the only means of being 
detected in his fraud? In a word, the 
duration of confinement is at present so 
short that people do not regard it, and are 
beconte so abandoned’ in principle, that 
they make a trade of taking every advan- 
tage of the credulous. Then we complain 


of the jails being so crowded that there is 
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no room to contain the prisoners; to what 
"is this owing, but to these bills of insol- 
vency, which every three years they are 
taught to expect, and are hardy enough. 
a little before the time to solicit imprison- 
‘ment of some friend, with a view of leav- 
ing their creditors in the lurch? The 
numbers now in prison, | understand, is 
the chief reason of this Bill being set on 
foot: if so, I most heartily commiserate 
the pitiful state of this country, which has 
not more spirit than to suffer itself to be 
overborne by the very dregs, the scum of 
mankind. If it was possible to distinguish 
such as are or may be truly objects of 
compassion, who by a train of real and 
unavoidable misfortunes have lost their 
liberty, and such who by a bad course. of 
life, and with bad views, have thrown and 
brought themselves into prison, one would 
gladly pass such a Bill; but as that is im- 
possible, the only thing which can be done 
in their favour is to reduce their state of 
confinement to as short a time as you can 
without injury to the public, and that, I 

prehend, cannot be for a less time than 
three years; a term, which few debtors 
would poy choose to undergo dur- 
ance of, merely with a view of cheating 
their creditors.—My lords, Bills of this 
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sonant to either to take away that secu- 
rity from them? If the legislature had de- 
termined to repeal those temporary acts 
of insolvency at shorter or longer periods, 
it would make every debtor a freeman on 
the cession of his property, for the benefit 
of his creditors, and in order to guard 
such a law from fraud and imposition, to 
vest a power in the judges, to determine 
how far the debtor was or was not inti- 
tled to the benefit of the law.—He haa 
heard that there were strong motives for 
Paine the present Bill, on which the Bill 
was silent. What he alluded to was the 
riots, which happened the preceding year, | 
by which means an infinite number of 
pee of. almost every description of the 

ower order had been let loose on the 
public. For his part, he could not per- 
ceive any necessity, which arose from that 
circumstance ; in his opinion, the present 
necessity, rather arose from the Act hias- 
tily passed at the conclusion of that ses-. 
sion, but least he should not be able to 
make himself sufficiently understood, he 
would advert to some of the. circumstances 
which came before the courts of law, and 
if his memory should so far fail him, as 
that he should fall into any error, he 
‘trusted, he should be corrected by the 


kind formerly were not used to pass but | two noble lords who preside in the court 
in the beginning of a reign, or once, per-| of King’s-bench and Common Pleas, and 
haps, in seven years. Lately they have ' were now present.—His lordship then 
been reduced to three years; and i doubt went mto a history of the parliamentary 
not but that in a little time they will be proceedings in consequence of the riots, 
brought regularly into parliament an- continuing them down to the present mo- 
nually, like the Indemnification Bill, when ment, and taking a particular view of the 
there will be no longer any credit left in two Bills that had been brought in respect- 
the nation. However, as this Bill has ing prisoners at large in Middlesex and 
already made its progress through the Surrey, sheriffs, jailors, &c. by the Attor- 
other House, and expectations of its pass- ney General. The first of these Bills, he 
ing have been held out to the debtors, 1 . stated to be the sort of remedy that in 
shall not oppose its going into a commit- , the moment, immediately subsequent to 
tee, in hopes it may receive some amend- the breaking of the prisons, presented 
ments, which may render it less liable to | itself to the minds of those under whose 


objections than it is at present. 

The House having accordingly resolved 
itself into a committee, 

The Lord Chancellor observed, that the 
ground of the Bill, if he understood the 
preamble, stated the reasons for passing 
sach a Bill in the usual and ordinary way, 
which he confessed appeared to him a 
little extraordinary, as there had been a 
Bill of a similar nature, passed about 18 
months since. By the various laws in 
being, the creditor was assured of a gecu- 
rity for the property he parted with. He 
appealed therefore to their lordships’ wis- 
dom and justice, whether it would be con- 

[ VOL. XXII. } 


direction the Bill was drawn. The novel- 
| ty of the occasion, and the hurry in which, 
| from the nature of the necessity that 
called for such a law, the Bill was obliged 
to be drawn, might be certainly taken as 
the reasons why an oversight should have 
crept into the Bill; the oversight he ale 
luded to, was the enacting, that not only 
all persons who were in actual custody, at 
the time ef the breaking of the prisons, 
should, upon surrendering to the marshal 
or warden of the two great prisons, in 
which respectively they might have been 
held, be deemed to be as if they were pri- 
soners, but also that all debtors who should 
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afterwards be arrested, should, upon sur- 
render of bail, be granted a certificate, 
which should exempt them, and save them 
harmless not only from their creditors, u 

to the moment of their being surrendered, 
but also from all.the creditors they might 
afterwards run in debt with. It was that 
latitude for fraud and villainy that he con- 
sidered as the only ground, upon which it 
could be pretended even that the present 
Bill was necessary. Nor was the oversight 
confined solely to the first Bill, it was to 
be found also in the second, whence every 
man, fraudulent enough to wish to take 


advantage of the “a abana afforded by 


the Bill, was invited to practise fraud, 
cheat the honest trader, and swell the 
number of prisoners upon the books of 
the King’s Bench and Fleet prisons to the 
enormous size which it had already at- 
tained. Had a clause been peek: en- 
acting that all those persons who were not 
in custody at the time of the breaking of 
the prisons, but who were arrested since, 
should be put into the real sitaation of a 
lea tid been liable to be served with 

eclarations, the actions against them 
rendered supersedeable under certain cir- 
cumstances, every part of the regular pro- 
cess that went on against prisoners, when 
in custody, to go against them, and that 
they should be liable also to arrests on 
new suits, in his mind all the mischiefs 
that had happened, would have been 
avoided.—His lordship said, in the second 
Bill, there was an infirm clause, but a 
clause of considerable operation, which in 
some degree tended to correct the over- 
sight he had complained of; and that was, 
the clause enacting that prisoners should 
not be moved from the country by Habeas 
Corpus to London, to take the benefit of 
the former Act. His lordship here went 
into a discussion of the original intention 
of the issuing a writ of Habeas Corpus, 
and said all their lordships, he doubted 
not, would be astonished to find, that, 
notwithstanding the charm the mere words 
Habeas Corpus carried with them, this 
writ, so far from being intended, as it was 
generally understood to be, (and as by 
fictitious process it was rendered) a bene- 
fit to the defendant, was designed to be an 
advantage and security to the plaintiff, 
who was by statute intitled to sue out a 
writ of Habeas Corpus, in order to bring 
up his debtor when he endeavoured to 
avaid the issue of @ process. At present 
such was the perversion of practice, that 
defendants procured a friend to become a 
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fictitious plaintiff, in order to sue out the 
writ of Habeas Corpus, and to enable 
them to move themselves where they 
pleased.— As the preamble held out none 
of those reasons for passing such a Bill, to 
which he had alluded, he must speak to it 
as an ordinary temporary Bill of Insol- 
vency, to which, and to all such, he was 
eagerly anxious to be understood as a pro- 
fessed enemy, excepting only in cases 
where the public might be prevented from 
losing the benefit of the labour of so large 
a number of persons, when it could be 
proved, that they were really unfortunate 
and honest, desiring to do what was right 
if they had it in their power, and anxious 
by the sweat of their brow, to do their 
creditors ample justice. To relieve such 
persons, under certain regulations and re- 
strictions, he should not object: but to 
temporary Acts of Insolvency in general he 
always should object, because he was 
persuaded they were of the most per- 
nicious consequence, and tended rather 
to encourage fraud than relieve dis- 
tress. Instead of the present Bill bein 

applicable to the case which was rimoured 
to be the cause of the Bill, and which he 
understood was the form of the Bill when 
first brought into the other House, it was, as 
it now stood, an ordinary Bill of Insolvency, 
and that of the largest sort of any to be 
found upon the statute books. But it was 
said without doors, the extreme number of 
the prisoners made it necessary. Would 
their lordships,owning such anecessity,pass 
a temporary Bill of Insolvency? If they 
did, the inevitable consequence would be, 
that the evil now attempted to be cured, 
would grow into existence again almost 
immediately after the present was passed ; 


for if the legislature once acknowledged 


that a large number of prisoners was a suf- 
ficient ground of necessity to render an 
Act of Insolvency expedient, new pri- 
soners would crowd into the prisons the 
instant the present Bill was passed, in 
order to create a necessity for their being 
white-washed, as was called. But there 
was, in fact and in truth, nothing tremen- 
dous io the number of 6,000 prisoners. 
The Earl of Mansfield said, the argu- 
ments that their lordships had just heard 
were so founded in principles of strict 
justice and sound policy, that he was very 
far from rising with an intention to con- 
trovert them; the only way in which they 
could be answered was, hy opposing to 
them a mistaken compassion, which had 
of late years got such possession of the 
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minds of men, that the edge of the law 
was frequently turned against the honest 
and deserving creditor, in order to pro- 
tect and advantage the fraudulent debtor. 
With regard to the general reasoning of 
the learned lord respecting temporary 
Bills of Insolvency, it must be admitted to 
be perfectly just and undeniably true ; the 
mischiefs resuluing from them wére justly 
increasing, and the impolicy as well as the 
injustice uf passing such Bills at short in- 
tervals was 80 apparent, that it was won- 
dertul the bulk of mankind had so long 
shut their eyes to it. Inrespect to all the 
Jearned lord had said, by way of general 
reasoning against such Bills, bis opinion 
exactly coincided; it had ever led that 
way, but the torrent was against it, and it 
was impossible for those, whose minds 
-were under the bias, ‘that he scrupled not 


_ to confess his had been, to do more than 


reserve their sentiments to themselves, and 
be silent. That the compassion, upon 
‘which the friends of such Bills as the pre- 
sent had proceeded, was founded in error, 
was easy tobe ascertained by an examina- 
tion of its fruits. Every Act of Insolvency, 
-and the variety of bankrupt laws now in 
existence, had proceeded from that mis- 
taken compassion ; and it was notorious 
that there was not a single statute out of 
all those to which he had referred, that 
chad not been grossly abused, aod which, 
instead of producing good, had not pro- 
duced a considerable deal of fraud and 
villuny. The bankrupt laws were, as 
every body knew, grossly perverted ; and 
instead of serving as a security to the cre 

ditor, and a check upon the debtor, ope- 
rated directly the contrary way. An act 
of bankruptcy was regarded by the legis- 
lature as a crime, and a commission was 
designed as a punishment; at present the 
reverse was the case; a commission made 
a bankrupt’s: fortune; it was what he 
wished for; and his friends assisted him 
in procuring it. Every day proved the in- 
crease of frauds under the bankrupt laws, 
because every day shewed that they were 
more and more abused ; and yet, he knew 
not how the abuse could be rectified, be- 
cause he knew not how a rule could be 


_laid down for separating the wheat from the 


chaff. So, in cases of Insolvent Bills, it 
was extremely difficult to draw them, so 
as to distinguish the honest and industrious 
debtors, from the idle and fraudulent. 
With regard, therefore, to the general 
reasoning against Bills of Insolvency, he 
joined most heartily with the learned lord ; 
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but he trusted he should be able to shew, 
that although Bills of Insolvency were ge- 
nerally pernicious, at present sound policy 
dictated, that passing some Bill, like the 
one under consideration, would be highly 
expedient. The learned lord was a little 
mistaken in supposing, that the interval 
between the time of passing the last Bill 
of Insolvency, and the bringing in of that 
before the committee, was only. eighteen 
months; it was three years. A Bill was - 
intended last year, but, the breaking of 
the prisons prevented it. The period 
therefore, between the time of bringing 
in the last temporary Bill of Insolvency, 
and the time of bringing in the present, 
was longer than any interval of late years 
between the bringing in of such Bills. 
When Michaelmas term came, the court 
of King’s-bench found the list upon their 
marshal’s book enormous; they fouod 
also, that the prisons were not repaired 
nor ready to receive the prisoners. They 
were puzzled how to act; they did how- 
ever what ‘they could. They declared 
that all the debtors, who had fraudulently 
obtained the certificate, had become cheats 
to no purpose ; for that a fraudulently ob- 
tained certificate would be of no avail ; and 
the court had given the prisoners who 
were brought up from the country, the 
option of either going to New-prison, or 
back to the county gaol whence they came. 
New-prison, his lordship said, was a sufli- 
ciently harsh place of confinement in poiut 
of accommodation, and those of the coun- 
try prisoners, who did not accept of that 

aol, were remanded to the county gaol. 
Fie added, that when the Bill lately passed, 
was prepared, they had procured the 
clause, enacting, that no more prisoners 
should be removed by Habeas Corpus, to 
be inserted. That Bill was undoubtedly 
a necessary measure, and he could not 
but think, that some such Bill as the pre- 
sent was at this time expedient. With so 
large a number of prisoners on the books, 
it would be impossible for the courts to 
open the prisons. Lessen the number, 
and begin the new custody in a new 
manner. With a view to this, the court | 
of King’s-bench had already made or- 
ders adapted to the purpose. They had 
in particular made an order, that the 
wives and children of prisoners should not 
go into the prisons to lodge; and that for 
this reason: when the tamili.s of poor 
debtors once get footing in the i eter 
there was no getting them out. The pri- 
sons afforded them lodging ; they found a 
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means of deducing profit from their situa- 
tion, and they lived better in gaol than 
they ever had lived out of it. In order to 
prevent this, he had thought it right, when 
a debtor’s action became supersedable, 
and he might obtain his liberty, to make 
him go out of prison by force; about 
eighty prisoners were thus forced out, and 
he did assure their lordships, that in many 
cases, they complained that it was a griev- 
ous infringement of the liberty of the 
subject that they might not be allowed to 
continue in prison if they chose it. The 
court had also ordered the Act, forbidding 
the use of spirituous liquors in prisons, in 
order to prevent the prisoners from getting 
intoxicated, to be strictly enforced. Under 
these new regulations, they hoped prisons 
would become less desirable places of habi- 
tation, and therefore it was designed, that 
the imprisonment should in future be more 
rigid ; it was wished that the prisoners to 
go in might be as few as possible.—His 
lordship said, he had frequently met with 
a cruel debtor who had used his creditor 
‘most hardly, but he had rarely ever known 
of a cruel creditor, unless upon very great 
provocation indeed. He also laid some 
stress on the Insolvent Bill having passed 
the other House unanimously. 

The Bill went through tlie Committee, 
and was ordered to be reported. 


Protest against passing the Bengal Ju- 
dicature Bilt.] The Bill, * to explain 
and amend as much of an Act, made in 
the 13th of his present Majesty, intituled, 
S An Act for the better management of 
‘ the affairs of the East India Company, 
$ as well in India as in Europe,’ as relates 
to the administration of justice in Bengal; 
and for the relief of certain persons im- 
prisoned at Calcutta in Bengal, under a 
judgment of the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture; and also for indemnifying the gover- 
nor-general and council of Bengal, and all 


officers who have acted under their orders ' 


or authority, inthe undue resistance made 
to the process of the supreme court,” was 
passed. Upon which the following Protest 
was entered: 

«< Dissentient’ 

*¢ Because this Bill, instead of preserv- 
ing that impartiality which characterizes 
all just legislation, enacts, that a power of 
oppression, which is confessedly so great 
and dangerous, that it shall not be tole- 
rated with respect to the life, the limb, the 
liberty, or even the property of any Bri- 
tish-born subject who has but a temporary 
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and voluntary residence in Indostan, shall 
yet subsist against the poor, the friendless, 
the plundered native, the natural and ne- 
cessary inhabitant of that country, with 
all its terrors without limitation, and with 
scarce an appearance of responsibility. 

‘© Because the giving power without re- 
sponsibility can be justified, in my opinion, 
by no possible situation of affairs. The — 
abuse of official power and the outrages 
committed in pursuit of wealth in India, 
have been observed in this country with | 
an indifference which does no credit to 
our government : we shall not, I imagine, 
acquire any credit by extending that au- 
thority, much less by annexing impunity 
to its abuse. 

‘¢ Because this Bill, which its warmest 
advocates do not contend, Is either mo- 
delled by the strictest rules of justice, er 
pin one to the prevention, or punishment 
of offences comnnitted against the natives, 
(but which, contrary to reason, to history, 
and experience, it is presumed will not be 
committed,) stands upon the single plea, 
which I contend to be an insufficient and 
immoral plea, state necessity; and even 
this plca we have admitted upon the credit 
of the Bill itself, without proof, either by 
evidence at the bar, or papers on the 
tabie; or even the information of an 
members in the progress of this Bill throug 
the House, of any one circumstance on 
which the Bill originated, of any one abuse 
which it is to remedy, or of any one act of 
resistance, which it indemnifies. 

‘© RADNOR.” 


The King's Speech at the Close of the . 
Sesston.] July 18. The King put an end 
to the Session with the following Speech 
to both Houses: 

‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ Although the business of this session 
has required a longer attendance than m 
have been consistent with your priva 
convenience; yet I am persuaded that you 
look back with satisfaction on the time 
you have employed in a faithful discharge 
of your duty to your country, in the pre- 
sent arduous and critical state of public 
affairs, 

‘I cannot let you depart into your re- 
spective countries, without assuring you 
of my entire approbation of your conduct, 
and of my perfect confidence in the loyalty 
and good affections of this parliament. 

«¢ The zeal and ardour which you have 
shewn for the honour of my crewh, your 
firm and steady support of @ just cause, 
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and the great efforts you have made to 
enable me to surmount all the difficulties 
of this extensive and complicated war, 
must convince the world that the ancient 
spirit of the British nation is not abated or 
diminished. 

‘‘ In the midst of these difficulties, you 
have formed regulations for the better 
‘management and improvement of the reve- 
nue; you have given additional strength 
and stability to public credit; and your 
deliberations on the affairs of the East 
India Company, have terminated in such 
measures as will, I trust, produce great 
and essential advantages to my kingdoms. 

‘¢ T have observed, with much satisfac- 
tion, that during the course of that impor- 
tant business, your attention was not more 
anxiously directed to the benefits to be 
derived from the territorial acquisitions, 
than to the happmess and comfort of the 
inhabitants of those remote provinces. 

«© Whatever may remain to be done for 
‘eecuring those valuable possessions, and 
for restraining the abuses to which the 
are peculiarly liable, you will, I doubt not, 
proceed to provide for at your next meet- 
ing, with the same wisdom and temper 
that have geverned your late proceedings 
and enquiries. 

*< Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

«¢ My particular thanks are due to you 
for the ample provision you have made 
for the service of the current year. I see 
with great pleasure that you have had rt 
in your power to apply so large a sum to 
the discharge of the debt of the navy, and 
that the supplies which you have granted 
have been raised in a manner the least 
burthensome to the property and industry 
of my faithful people. 

‘¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

“¢ While I lament the continuance of 
the present troubles, and the extension of 
the war, I have the conscious satisfaction 
to reflect that the constant aim of all my 
councils has been to bring back my de- 
Juded subjects in America to the happi- 
ness and liberty they formerly enjoyed, 
and to see the tranquillity of Europe re- 
stored. é | 

«To defend the dominions, and to 
maintain the rights of this country, was, 
on my part, the sole cause, and is the 
only object of the war.. Peace is the 
earnest wish of my heart; but I have too 
firm a reliance on the spirit and resources 
.of the nation, the powerful assistance of 
my parkament, and the protection of a 
just and all-ruling Providence, to accept 
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it upon any other terms or conditions 
than such as may consist with the honour 
and dignity of my crown, and the perma- 
nent interest and security of my people.’? 


The Parliament was then prorogued to 
the 13th of September, and was aftere 
wards further prorogued to the 27th of 
"November. 


‘SECOND SESSION 


OF THE 
FIFTEENTH PARLIAMENT 
OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 

The King’s Speech on Se the Sese 
ston. | Nov r 27. e King open- 


* “During the recess of parliament no 
material change had taken place, either in 
the general temper of the nation, or in the 
political state of the contending parties. A 
total indifference to the desperate situation of 


y | affairs, or at least to the means of retrieving 


them, seems to have marked, at this time, 
the character of the people, beyond any former 
period of our history. ‘The unsuccessful ope- 
rations of the campaign, a circumstance which 
in former times shaken the stability of 
the most popular administrations, scarcely 
raised a murmur against the present. The 
retreat of the Channel ficet recurred with the 
regularity of an annual review, and was re- 
garded with as much unconcern. Our com- 
merce was intercepted, the coasts of Great 
Britain and Ireland threatened and insulted ; 
the ancient boast and security of this king- 
dom, the dominion of the sea, was seen in 
danger of being transferred to our enemies, 
without its exciting any other feeling than 
what the imminence of danger at the time 
produced. Our very successes had unfortu- 
nately been confined against a power whose 
interests had hitherto been considered as in 
some measure involving our own; and the 
inconsiderate joy with which these triumphs 
over an ancient ally and a weak and unpro- 
vided enemy were received by the people, 
afforded matter of no small concern to those 
who revered the old and approved maxims of 
English policy. 

“In such a state of things, it cannot be 
wondered that the enormous weight of influ- 
ence which ministers derived from the ordi- 
nary and established power of the crown, the 
patronage of immense militarv  establish- 
ments, and the annual expenditure of u 
wards of 20 millions of the public money, 
should overpower the unaided and spirited 
efforts of those who wished to rouse the 
Nation to a sense of its real situation. The 
only hope, therefore, that remained of rescu- 
ing it from the cffects of a false system of 
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ed the Session with the following Speech 
to both Houses: . 
«¢ My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

«© When I last met you in parliament, I 
acquainted you with the arduous situation 
of public affairs at that time; and I repre- 
sented to you the objects which I had in 
view, and the resolution with which I was 
determined to persevere in the defence of 
my dominions against the combined 
power of my enemies, until such a pacifi- 
cation could be made as might consist 
with the honour of my crown, and the 
permanent interest and security of my 
people. The war is still unhappily pro- 
Jonged by that restless ambition which 
first excited our enemies to commence it, 
and which still continues to: disappoint 
my earnest desire and diligent exertion to 
restore the public tranquillity: but I 

‘should not answer the trust committed to 
the sovereign of a free people, nor make 
a suitable return to my subjects for their 
constant, zealous, and affectionate attach- 
ment to my person, family, and govern- 
ment, if 1 consented to sacrifice, either to 
my own desire of peace, or to their tem- 
porary ease and relief, those essential 
rights and permanent interests, upon the 
maintenance and preservation of which 
the future strength and security of this 
country must ever principally depend. 


ee 


pou, under which its ruin seemed no 
onger prublematical, was trom the vigour 
and independence of parliament. It was evi- 
dent, from the numbers which divided on the 
side of opposition during the first session of 
the new parliament, that, notwithstanding the 
advantaye the court-party had derived from a 
sudden dissolution, the strength of the minis- 
ter had declined in the House of Commons. 
The calamitous event of the campaign in 
Virginia, the news of which arrived in Eng- 
Jand but a few days before their second meet- 
ing, was likely to increase this defection, and 
threatened him with consequences not less 
fatal to his power at home than it was deci- 
sive on the alieet in dispute abroad. 

“The contest in America had hitherto 
operated as an insuperable obstacle to the 
free exercise of parliamentary deliberation 
and control, ‘The paticut acquiescence of so 
_larze a majority in both Houses, under the 
repeated disgraces, in which the pursuance of 
that object had involved the country, could 
be attributed to no other cause than the ne- 
cessity they found themselves under of sup- 
porting the minister at all events, or of aban- 
duning a favourite war, connected in some 
measure with their political prejudices, and 
in which their passions had been arttully and 
successtully infaumed. But the event, alluded 
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*¢ The favourable appearance of our af- 
fairs in the Last Indies, and the safe and 
prosperous arrival of the numerous com- 
merciul ticets of my kingdoms, must have 
given you Satisfaction ; but in the course 
of this year, my assiduous endeavours to 
guard the extensive dominions of my 


‘crown have not been attended with suc- 


cess equal to the justice and uprightness 
of my views; and itis with great concern 
that J inform you, that the events of war 
have been very unfortunate to my arms 
in Virginia, having ended in the loss of 
my forces in that province. 

«© No endeavours have been wanting on 
my part tu extinguish that spirit of rebel- 
lion which our enemies have found means 
to foment and maintain in the colonies, 
and to restore to my deluded subjects in 
America that happy and prosperous con- 
dition which they formerly derived from 
a due obedience to the laws; but the late 
misfortune in that quarter calls loudly tor 
your firm concurrence and assistance, to 
frustrate the designs of our enemies, 
equally prejudicial to the real interests of 
America and to those of Great Britain. 

‘* In the last session, you made a con- 
siderable progress in your enquiries into 
the state and condition of our dominions 
and revenues in the East Indies: you 


to above, having cut up from the root all 
hope of subjugating the revolted colonies, in 
the minds even of the most sanguine adherers 
to that system, it was not to be cxpected they 
would so readily overlook the errors, or con- 
nive at the misconduct of those under whose 
mismanagement they had reaped nothing but 
mortification and disgrace. 

“‘ What effect an event of such magnitude 
would produce in the councils of government, 
was looked for with an uncommon degree of 
anxious expectation. The ground on which 
ministers stood, was known to be extremely 
slippery and dangerous. The prosecution of 
the American war was generally understood 
to be the tenure by which they held their of- 
fices from the court. ‘To abandon the war, 
was at once inevitably to forfeit the support 
of that secret influence, of which they had too 
long experienced the effects to be ignorant of 
ity power. To venture to louk that power in 
the face, to bring a tull expusure of the state 
of affairs befure the public, and to stand on 
their own merits, was an experiment which 
more fortunate ministers might have thought 
too hazardous to be lightly risked. 

‘“‘ Tt was this view of affairs which appears 
to have directed administration in the first 
step that was necessary to be taken at the 
opening of the sessions, on the 27th day of 
November, 1781.” Annual Register. — 

| 4 
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will, I am persuaced, resume the prosecu- 
tion of that important deliberation with 
the same spirit and temper in which it 
was begun, and proceed with the same 
attention and anxiety to consider how 
those remote provinces may be held and 
governed with the’ greatest security and 
advantage to this country, and by what 
“means the happiness of the native inha- 
' bitants may be. best promoted. 

<«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 

‘: T will order the estimates for the en- 
suing year to be laid before you. I rely 
on your wisdom and public spirit for suc 
supplies as the circumstances of our af- 
fairs shall be found to require. Among 
the many ill consequences which attend 
the continuation of the present war, | 
most sincerely regret the additional bur- 
thens which it must unavoidably bring 
upon my faithful subjects. 

«< My Lords, and Gentlemen, 

‘¢ In the prosecution of this great and 
important contest in which we are en- 
gaged, I retain a firm confidence in the 
protection of Divine Providence, and a 
perfect conviction of the justice of my 
cause; and I have no doubt but that, by 
by the concurrence and support of my 
parliament, by the valour of my fleets and 


armies, and by a vigorous, animated, and | 


united exertion of the faculties and re- 
' sources of roy people, I shall be enabled 
to restore the blessing of a safe and ho- 
nourable peace to all my dominions.” 


Deiate in the Lords on the Address of 
Thanks.| His Majesty having retired, 

Lord ‘Southampton rose, and began 
with apologizing that it should fall to his 
lot to take the first notice in that House 
of the melancholy catastrophe which had 
happened to the gallant earl (Cornwallis) 
and his army in Virginia. He paid the 
highest compliments to the earl’s bravery 
and good conduct, as well as for his hav- 
ing surrendered on capitulation, in a mo- 
ment of great exigency, and thereby pre- 
vented his army from becoming a sacri- 
fice to the sword, which must have been 
the inevitable consequence of his standing 
out longer against a force every way so 
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moment for a great people to give way to 
despondency. His lordship then called 
the attention of the House to the present 
prospect of our affairs in India, and 
argued, that if our arms had been less 
successful in America than the justice of 
our cause was entitled to, it was some 
consolation to find, that the case was dif- 
ferent in another quarter of the globe. 
He summed up his speech by earnestly 
exhorting the House to recollect, that the 
eyes of all the world were turned upon 
their lordships, and that it depended on 
the proceedings of that day to shew man- 
kind in general, that the people of Eng- 
land would not tamely submit to the dis- 
memberment of their empire; but, like 
their prince, professing true magnanimity 
of mind, derived fresh ardour from afflic- 
tion; and that increase of danger and dif- 
ficulty only added to the energy of their 
exertions. His lordship concluded with 
moving the following Address : 
* Most gracious Sovereign ; 

‘‘ We, your Majesty’s most dutiful and 
loyal subjects, the Lords spiritual and 
temporal in parliament assembled, beg 
leave to return your Majesty our humble 
thanks for your most gracious Speech from 
the throne. | 

‘¢ It is with equal concern and indigna- 
tion, that we see the war prolonged by 
that restless ambition which first excited 
your Majesty’s enemies to commence it, 
and which still continues to disappoint 
your Majesty’s earnest desire and dili- 
gent exertion to restore the public tran- 
me 
“« We acknowledge, with the sincerest 
and warmest gratitude, your Majesty's 
wisdom and constant attention to the real 
welfare of your people; equally conspicu- 
ous in your earnest desire of peace, and 
in your fixed and unalterable resolution, 
never to sacrifice, either to that desire, or 
to the temporary ease and relief of your 
subjects, those essential rights and perma- 
nent interests, upon the maintenance and 
preservation of which the future strength 
and security of this country must ever 
principally depend. 

““ We feel great satisfaction in the fa- 


much his superior. After dwelling ashort | vourable appearance of our affairs in the 
time on this melancholy circumstance, he | East Indies, and the safe and prosperous 
took occasion to observe, that it ought | arrival of the numerous commercial fleets 


not to make too deep an impression on the 
minds of their lordships, seeing that their 
example would naturally be looked up‘to 
by the rest of the kingdom, and the mo- 
ment of calamity was by no means the 


| of these kingdoms; but we regret, that in 


the course of this yesr your Majesty’s as- 
siduous endeavours to guard the extensive 
dominions of your crown, have not been 
attended with success equal to the justice 
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and uprightness of your Majesty’s views ; 
and we lament that the events of war 
have been so unfortunate to your Majes- 
ty’s arms in Virginia. 

" «¢ We are gratefully sensible of the pa- 
rental solicitude your Majesty bas shewn 
for the general happiness of your people, 
in the endeavours your Majesty has vsed 
to extinguish that spirit of rebellion which 
our enemies have found means to foment 
and maintain in the colonies ; and to re- 
store to your deluded subjects in Ame- 
rica, that happy and prosperous condition 
which they formerly derived from a due 
obedience to the laws; and we beg leave 
to assure your Majesty of our firm con- 
currence and assistance to frustrate the 
designs of our enemies, equally prejudicial 
to the real interests of America and to 
those of Great Britain. 

‘s We will, without loss of time, resume 
the deliberations upon the state and con- 
dition of the British possessions and reve- 
nues inthe East Indies; will carry it on 
with the same spirit and temper in which 
it was begun, and proceed with the same 
attention and anxiety to consider how those 
remote provinces may be held and go- 
verned with the greatest security and ad- 
vantage to this country, and by what 
means the happiness of the native inhabi- 
tants may be best promoted. — 

‘‘ Firmly resolved to decline no diffi- 
calty or hazard in the defence of our 
country, and for the preservation of its 
essential rights and interests, we shall 
continue to give our most hearty concur- 
rence and support in prosecution of the 
great and important contest in which we 
are engaged. 

“We rely upon the protection of Di- 
vine Providence in so just a cause, and 
fully trust, that by the concurrence and 
support which we shall most cheerfully 
give, by the valour of your Majesty's | 
ficets and armies, and by the vigorous, 
animated, and united exertions of the fa- 
culties and resources of your people, your | 


Majesty will be enabled to disappoint the it might be 


ambitious designs of your enemies, and 
to restore the blessings of a safe and ho- 
nourable peace to all your dominions.” 
Lord Walsingham rose to second the 
motion made by the noble lord. He en- 
tered into the state of the country, and 
justified the measures which led to it, 
somewhat in detail. In order to take a 
fair view of the question, he was ready to 
acknowledge, that the political hemisphere 
seemed overcast, and that public affairs 
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wore the most alarming aspect. He was 
ready to admit, that the most formidable 
combination this country ever saw had, 
from different motives and with different 
views, confederated themselves for the 
destruction of the empire. But then, 
however alarming: this might appear, it 
would point out to their lordships, the ne- 
cessity of a most vigorous and spirited re- 
sistance, because it would clearly shew 
that the whole was pointed to our destruc- 
tion. He ecpnaed the principles upon 
which the difterent parts of the confede- 
racy were acting; viz. your own fellow- 
subjects fighting for independence under 
foreign assistance: France protecting 
them against the faith of treaties and the 
declared Inw of nations: Spain without a 
shadow of complaint throwing her weight 
into the scale; and above all, he regretted 
with the most real concern the loss of our 
ancient and natural ally, Holland, that she 
should forget her former policy, and act 
so inconsistently with those mutual en- 
gagements which had so jong bound the 
two countries. Such being the motives 
on which those different powers had acted, 
and such the ultimate objects which they 
had in contemplation, it would, he pre- 
sumed, be extremely unnecessary to trou- 
ble their lordships with arguments calcu- 
lated to exhort them to the most steady 
and vigorous measures, in endeavouring to 
defeat the joint attempts of so dangerous a 
confederacy. 

His lordship having fully discussed this 
part of his subject, added several auxiliary 
arguments, and pointed out the absolute 
necessity there was for agreeing with the 
Address. If parliament should hesitate to 
co-operate with his Majesty, agreeably to 
the sentiments delivered from the throne, 
what would, in all probability, be the 
consequence? Allowing, for argument 
sake, that it might be thought expedient 
to discontinue the war in America, and 
declare that country independent, would 
that answer any beneficial end? No; but 
roductive of the most fatal 
mischiefs. The people of that country, 
at least the’ governing power, would feel 
themselves bound by recent obligations 
and the performance of solemn treaties ; 
they would give a trading preference to 
France, in the sale of all their valuable 
commodities; so that whatever we might 
obtain through the medium of commerce, 
would aesatad be of an inferior quality, 
and perhaps at an advanced price. Under 
such circumstances, we could expect ta 
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derive very little advantage, in the way of 
commercial intercourse, with America, so 
long as she should continue under the 
obligation of treaties with France. Naval 
stores were the great staple of America. It 
would be in the power of France to obtain 
a@ monopoly of that trade in her favour, 
which would give France such means of 
forming a naval power, and of cutting. off 
our naval supply of stores, as must, sooner 
or later, terminate in the annihilation of 
the British marine. 

He wished their Jordships would direct 
their attention to the probable fate of the 
‘West India islands, to our most valuable 
fisheries, and to every one object which 
served to add to our maritime strength and 
commercial greatness. It was not only the 
immense returns we received from those 
islands annually ; it was not merely the 
quantity of fish that was caught and sold, 
‘but it was the shipping and vast number 
of mariners employed. Those proved the 
best strength of the nation. That de- 
scription of men would cease to exist 
when they no longer had employment, 
and of course our naval power and great- 
ness would be at an eid and we should 
be obliged to content ourselves exactly 
with that situation which the great powers 
of Europe should think fit, through inter- 
est or compassion, to carve out for us. 
He would just add a single observation, 
that whatever nation possessed the domi- 
nion of the sea, would certainly give law 
in the East Indies; so that these two 
islands would gradually fall into a state 
of insignificance and national imbecility, 
more mortifying to a high spirited people 
than actual subjugation, where perhaps 
they might have exerted themselves as 
more than men, and when they fell left it 

upon record, that they had fallen glo- 
riously in defence of their liberties and 
national independence. 

He reminded the House, that the King 
-had spoken of the trust that was reposed 
in him as the sovereign of a free people, 
that a share of that trust was also reposed 
in their Jordships, and that they could not, 
consistently with that trust, sacrifice the 
interests of the empire to a peace, which 
would be short, even if attainable, and 
which would be impolitic, because it would 
ge on the narrow ground of sacrificing the 

uture to the present. He said, it could 

not be their interest, even if he could 

suppose it their inclination, to deliver 

themselves up to a blind despondency. 
He told the fh 
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on the Address of Thanks. 


sures the necessity of the times would call 
for, whether peace or war, still the hands 
of government must be strengthened by 
assurance of. support from that House: - 
that no nation ever rose superior to her 
misfortunes by an abandonment of hee 
fortitude and her cause: that no combi- 
nation of powers ever in the history of 
times crushed one power, though one © 
pewer had indeed often crushed many 
countries in combination with cach other. 
He then took a view of the attempts. of 
France in Europe. He held her up as a 
picture of disgrace there, rather than of 
triumph, for having made such boastings 
of the invasions she had projected, and of 
their fruitless effects ; that with the com- 
bined fleets she had force enough at least 
to attempt something, and he drew some 
reflections on the probable want of har- 
mony in their councils, arising from a 
separation of interests, which prompted 
them to return home re infecté; and he 
sien in praise of our policy, in keepin 
the force that was stationed off the Texe 
always bent upon its object of preventing 
the Dutch from making their voyage to 
the Baltic. a 
He then took a view of the favourable 
appearances of things, to which the Speech 
uded, in the East Indies. He lamented, 
in strong terms, the Mahratta war. He 
described Hyder Ally as being under a 
necessity of abandoning the Carnatic. 
He pictured the Mahrattas as being com- 
pletely invested by our troops from break- 
ing on the Company’s territories. He 
described Bengal as in a state of peace, 
and when some noble lords shook their 
heads, he explained himself as meaning at 
peace from foreign: enemies, but not from 
internal dissentions, if they meant to al- 
lude to the different Zemindars, in whose 
hands the collection of the revenues was 
{placed. He said, the Nizam would not, . 
he believed, forsake the Company ; that 
the French had not a settlement upon 
land whatever force they might have at 
sea, and that the Dutch were defenceless, 
and had not secured the affections or the 
obedience of their subjects. He- then 
spoke of the East India committee, of 
which he had been a member. He paid 
many compliments to the gentlemen who 
composed it for their candour, their abili- 
ties, and their determined perseverance 
with which they had proceeded. He ad- 
vised the House not to prejudge any of 
the parties, lest possibly they might have 


ouse, that whatever mea- | some of them in judgment at their bar. 
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- Before he concluded, he made one more | 


exclamation against France, and upon the 
urgency there was of directing the whole 
British force against that marine—upon 
which there was a great cry of hear! 
hear! Yes, (said he) hence should be 
your principal object. She has been your 
rincipal object. You have been fighting 
France in Americe, and if you could have 
haply gained a victory over her, then you 
would have gained a greater point than if 
you had destroyed her fleet off the har- 
bour of Brest. He conjured the ministry, 
whatever they did with the troops in Ame- 
rica, never to recal the fleet from the 
American coast, because if they did, 
America had so much within herself the 
means of establishing a marine, that the 
commerce of all our islands would be ef- 
fectually destroyed. But, he said, these 
matters were properly the consideration 
of the executive government. He con- 
demned the policy which had prevailed of 
Jate years, of taking away the responsibi- 
lity of the executive power, by throwing 
every thing into parliament. He said it 
was unconstitutional to do so. He said, 
ali parliament had to do was to promise 
support, as the Address proposed, in ge- 
neral terms, for the prosecution of war, 
without pointing out the mode of carrying 
it on. 
After making several more observations, 
he exhorted their lordships to call forth 


that vigour of spirit which, he trusted,. 


still remained unabated in this country, 
because it had never been exerted in vain. 
Disagreeable as the prospects were, there 
were instances recorded in history, when 
public affairs wore a much worse aspect; 
and how did we surmount them? not 
by doubts and apprehensions approach- 
Ing to a fatal despondency, but by the 
Most active exertions and the most con- 
summate resclution. By such means we 
had hitherto triumphed and defeated the 
deep-laid schemes of our enemies; and 
although, by resorting to the same means, 
and adopting a similar conduct on the 
een occasion, he could not flatter 

imself that the event would prove equally 
successful, yet he knew not in what other 
manner it would be feasible for us to act. 
The fate of lord Cornwallis was to be 
Jamented as a public loss, and no man who 
was acquainted with his lordship’s eminent 
abilities and general character, but must 
feel for him as an officer, and his gallant 
army. He concluded with hoping that 
their lordships would agree to the Address. 
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The Earl of Shelburne began with say. 
ing, he was not surprized by the opinions 
and sentiments expressed by the two noble 
lords, nor at the language they had that 
day listened to from the throne. He 
could easily account for a prince, pos- 
sessed of a valorous and generous mind, 
gathering firmness from misfortune, and 
assuming an air of dignity and determina- 
tion in the moment when calamity pressed 
hard upon him and his people. He could 
easily account to himeelf, why his Majesty; 
who had seen his empire at its acme, at a 
pitch of glory and splendor, perfectly 
astonishing and dazzling, tumbled down 
to disgrace and ruin, with a degree of pre- 
cipitation which no previous history could 
parallel, should rise in s peevonies of mind 
superior to the dreadful situation of his 
affairs. As little was he surprized that 
ministers should take advantage of the 
noble sentiments of their monarch, and 
contrive and fabricate such a speech as 
should best flatter his personal feelings ; 
but it was to be remembered, that those 
ministers had never governed long for the 
pecele advantage in any country, who 

ad not fortitude enough to withstand the 
mere impulse of their master’s sentiments, 
when the real state of an empire called for 
a Panne undisguised representation 
of its condition, and honestly tell him 
what really was or was not advisable, or 
likely to retrieve his affairs, and bring them 
back again in some tolerable degree to the 
happy and prosperous condition in which 
they so lately stood. It had been usual 
to treat the speech from the throne as the 
a of the minister, but whether in fact, 
the sentiments they had just heard were’ 
the genuine sentiments of his Majesty, or 
the language which the minister had put 
into the royal mouth, ‘he should proceed 
to give his opinion upon it exactly as it 
struck him. 

-His lordship then proceeded to examine 
the Speech, and declared it appeared un- 
accountable to him how the situation of 
our affairs in India got into it. He lis- 
tened with great attention to all that had 
fallen from the two noble lords who had 
supported the Address, to find if he could 
gather any new light upon the subject; 
but nothing they had said, and he would 
be bold to say, nothing that either of them 
could advance, would serve in the least to 
clear up the mystery. He would take 
upon him to assert, that government were 
in possession of no authentic information 
on the subject, nor were they able to pro- 
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duce any account that could warrant that 
House in supposing; that our affairs in 
India were in a condition to be boasted of. 
The. abominable peculations and -abuses 
that had been practised there by those in 
power, were a scandal and a disgrace to 
ministers, who ought long since.to have 
applied a radical cure to the evil, and 
effectually prevented a continuance of 
practices that had loaded the British cha- 
racter with infamy. The noble lord who 
spoke last told the House, that Hyder Ally 
was repulsed, and that our arms under the 
conduct of sir Eyre Coote had been 
crowned with conquest. Supposing these 
facts to be true, what did they amount to? 
He was well assured, and he spoke from 
authority that might be depended upon, 
that such were the damages done to the 
Carnatic by the irruption of Hyder Ally 
and his enormous quantity of cavalry, that 
it could not be retrieved in a great number 
ef years. The noble lord spoke of the 
rovince of Bengal, and of the East Indies, 
eing a mine of resources to this country ; 
he had waited to hear something of ihe 
Bengal treasury, but not a syllable upon 
the subject ! the 
a single ee there, and the territorial 
revenues in the East Indies, for want of 
proper management, so far from being a 
mine of resource, would prove a heavy 
burthen to this country ; the expences of 
the government, of the forces there, &c. 
being obliged to be sustained at an im- 
mense cost to Great Britain. The noble 
lords talked of our resources, and. both 
they and the minister’s speech had pointed 
out the East Indies as the proper place to 
draw them from ; he would take the liberty 
to excite the attention of their lordships to 
facts and places nearer home; and first, let 
them recollect the material events of the 
war. We had now been thirteen years 
engaged in it, for so Jong ago it was (at 
a time when he had the honour to be in 
office), that a question arose on the sub- 
ject of sending two regiments to general 
Gage; he was perfectly in the recollec- 
tion of some of his then colleagues in of- 
fice, that he delivered it as his opinion, 
they phould be sent with a discretionar 
_ power to general Gage, to keep them, if 
occasion rendered it absolutely necessary, 
but otherwise to send them back. His 
colleagues in office were of opinion, that 
they should stay at all events in America; 
he was overpowered, and they went. At 
that time he predicted the fatal events 
that ensued. It was now seven years 
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since blood was drawn in America, (for it, 
was in 1775 that the affair of Lexington 
and Bunker’s-hill took place), and let. 
their lordships pause a little upon the 
events that marked the progress of the 
war! He mentioned the capture of Mr. 
Burgoyne and his army, and imputed the 
public misfortunes to a want. of system, of 
combination, and intelligence, which, he 
said, particularly characterised it from be-~ 
ginning to the end. He declared, we had 
all through been following the French, and 
giving them the advantage by that means, 
That as soon as we heard they were sailed 
with a large force on an expedition, we 
followed them with a small one, and 
scarcely ever arrived till the business they, | 
went upon was executed. This, he as- 
serted, was the case in the Chesapegk. 
Not that the Chesapeak was merel 

where lord Cornwallis had been captured, 
We should immediately almost, if the war 
was continued, with the same want of 
system and combinatien, as it had been, 
have another Chesapeak at Jamaica! an- 
other Chesapeak. at Barbadoes! another 
Chesapeak at all our West India islands ! 
nay, he expected to see another Chesa- 
peak at Plymouth, and should not wonder 
to find a Chesapeak in the river Thames! 
He stated the periods at which France 
and Spain had broke with us, and said, — 
that last year was marked by the phrenzy 
of our going to war with our old natural > 
friend and ally the Dutch. He called ita 

war of perfidy and of breach of faith ; he 
said, as the measure was cencealed till 
the moment of its taking place, he thought 
that ministers had determined in that case 
to do something great, something import- 
ant, something to recompence the loss of 
reputation incurred by so shameful a sur- 
prise. For his part, if he had ever deter- 
mined on being a rogue, he would at least 
have shewn himself an able rogue, and 
have done some deed great enough to bear 
out his perfidy ; when ministers, therefore, 
broke with the Dutch, he supposed at 
least, that they had sent to seize on some 
of the spice-islands, Ceylon, or some other 
important place. But what had they 
done? Taken St. Eustatius! He appealed 
to the House whether, when that matter 
was debated last year, he did not say the | 
capture of St. Eustatius would prove the 
worst job of the whole war. His predic- 
tion had been fully verified. 1t was suid 
by ministers, that the taking of St. Eusta- 
tius would put an end to the rebellion; 
that it was the source of stores to America, 


ry 
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and that the war would be finished by it. 
Was that the case? On the contrary, was 
not the reverse directly the consequence ? 
Our admiral and general who took the 
island had ten times better have burnt the 
stores they found there than have done 
what they did with them. They sold them 
to go in neutral vessels, so that they fell 
into the hands of the very people from 
whom it was pretended they were to be 
kept. Perhaps there was a verbal .condi- 
tion, that those who bought them should 
not sell them to the rebels: but let their 
lordships consider what reliance could be 
placed on a verbal condition, that a mer- 
chant should not sell the goods he had 
dealers to the best advantage. When 
e said that the capture of Eustatius was 
a circumstance rather to be lamented than 
rejoiced at, he had spoken from good 
mercantile authority, acquired at the other 
end of the town, and the event shewed, 
that those men whom he had talked with 
upon the subject, were perféctly right in 
their conjectures. For his part, he solemn- 
ly believed the capture of lord Cornwallis 
was owing to the capture of St. Eustatius. 
The Speech and the Address talked of 
rosecuting the war: how was it possible ? 
here were the resources? With regard 
to men and money, to say nothing of the 
conduct of the Admiralty, and of the 
army and navy, where were they to be had? 
From living in the country, he knew that a 
single recruit for any of the old regiments 
was scarcely to be obtained on any terms. 
Our navy too, if we had the best First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and the ablest Board 
that ever sat, was impossible to provide 
for all the distant services of so extensive 
@ war; and thc reason was obvious, the 
fine navy that belonged to Great Britain 
at the conclusion of the last war had been 
suffered to rot and moulder away, while 
France and Spain had been recruiting and 
repairing their navy during the whole of 
the peace. With regard to money, the 
Jastloan of 12 millions cost the country 21, 
so extravagant were the terms on which 
the money was borrowed! The war had 
already added 80 millions to the national 
debt, and before the next campaign was 
over it would amount to !00, so that, in 
fact, we should have double the interest of 
the national debt to pay without the 
smallest prospect of peace, With regard 
to allies, where were we to lock for them ? 
There was one power indecd in Europe, 
the amiableness and greatness of charac- 
ter of whose sovereign, as well as his im- 
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mense resources, added to his great predi- 
lection for this country, pointed him out 
as the only power that could interfere to 
our advantage; but to his certain know- 
ledge, the prince to whom he alluded, re- 
garded the present war as a mad and des- 
perate war for Great Britain to have un- 
dertaken and engaged in. Before, there- 
fore, their lordships acceded to an address 
that pledged them to prosecute the war 
with vigour, he hoped and expected that 
ministers would stand up and declare that 
they had resolved on an entire change of 
tee that they had resources to which 
their lordships were strangers; that they 
meant to imitate the king of Prussia, by 
founding all their proceedings on strict 
justice; and that the war was to be con- 
ducted on a plan that had something 
more like wisdom, combination, and know- 
ledge, for its basis, than any thing that 
had hitherto appeared in their conduct. 

His lordship complained of that method 
of doing business in parliament, which, he 
said, ministers had lately adopted. He 
did not understand postponing the meeting 
till just before Christmas, merely to hurr 
through the Money Bills, and then ad- 
journ, any more than he approved post- 
poning the consideration of all material 
national topics in parliament after Christ. 
mas, till just upon the summer recess, 
when most of the country gentlemen were 
out of town, and there was great difficulty 
in getting together a tolerable House to 
do the business. 

His lordship here entered into expla- 
natory observations in order to elucidate 
his general assertions. He contrasted the 
money borrowed and funded with the 
effects of each successive campaign. This 
ill-fated war, his lordship observed, com- 
menced in 1775; no money was borrowed 
that year, because ministers were fearful of 
alarming parliament and the nation with 
the prospect of any additional expence. 
Blows began, and the fields of Lexington 
and Bunker’s-hill were the first witnesses 
to the deplorable fight of Englishmen and 
fellow-subjects shedding each others blood, 
The campaign of 1776 commenced with 
the evacuation of Boston, and terminated 
with the affuir at Trenton. That year we 
borrowed two millions, That. of 1777 
was distinguished chiefly by the capture 
of Philadelphia, and defeating the Ameri- 
cans in two pitched battles; but how was 
it wound up? by the capture or loss 


of 5,000 of our finest veteran troops, come. 


manded by general Burgoyne. That year 
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we borrowed fiye millions. The campaign 
of 1778 opened a new scene in Europe 
and America: France declared against 
us; America was, by that means, for ever 
separated from the parent state. Phila- 
delphia and Rhode Island were abandoned 
or evacuated ; and the debt incurred that 
year was seven millions. The campaign 
of 1779, in America, was various and ra- 
ther successful, but exhibited nothing de- 
cisive. We gained ground in the southern 

rovinces, but were unequal to the mak- 
ing any attempt in the northern or middle 
colonies, where only the resistance was or 
could be formidable. This year produced 
another powerful enemy in Spain, who 
declared against us; and this year we 
borrowed ten millions. The campaign of 
1780 was ushered in with the capture of 
Charles-town, and was followed some 
signal advantages gained in the Interior 
country ; but it ended unfavourably with 
the total loss of a very valuable corps 
under colonel Fergusson; and that year 
we borrowed 12 millions. It would be 
taking up too much of their Jordships’ time 
to particularize the transactions of the 
year 178]. It was sufficient to observe, 
that the campaign ended with the cap- 
ture of 7,000 of the best veteran troops in 
Europe and their gallant commander; that 
we had scarcely a foot of ground in Ame- 
_ yica which we could, with confidence, call 
our own; and, that this year, as the last, 
we added 12 millions more to the national 
debt. 
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might take at his offering so cold and tem- 
perate an amendment; and first, he beg. 
ged them not to consider him as meaning 
by any means whatever to compliment 
ministers, or shew the least approbation of 
their measures respecting the American 
war, every one of which he had so uni- 
formly and so decisively condemned. So 
far was he from having any such intention, 
that he declared, if any one lord would 
move a motion reprobating the conduct 
of administration in the strongest manner, 
he would give it his hearty support. His 
lordship quoted the saying of the earl of 
Chatham in that House some years since, 
when speaking of the measures which were 
at that time pursuing; the earl said,’ 
‘ that though he would not take upon him 
to declare, that if the system then adopted | 
was persevered in, his Majesty would lose - 
his crown ; he would say, it would preci- 
pitate his affairs into such a state of ruin, 
distraction, and calamity, that his crown 
would scarcely be worth his wearing.” 
This situation, his lordship said, was now 
approaching with rapid strides. 

The Duke of Richmond said, that he 
agreed in almost every argument and po- 
sition of his noble friend. The second 
paragraph of the proposed Address, his 
grace thought was exceedingly exception- 
able. In that paragraph it was stated, 
that the House lamented that the “ rest- 
less.ambition of his Majesty’s enemies pro- 
longed that war which it had occasioned ;” 
this assertion appeared to him to be alto- 


The question of continuing the Ameri-| gether unwarrantable and ill-founded, for 


can war, he stated to be a most weighty 
one, and a question which ought not, by 
any means, to be hastily decided upon; in 
order, therefore, to give due time for con- 
sidering it with proper attention, he de- 
clared, he had drawn up a motion, which 
he would read, and which was as follows: 
To leave out all the Address, after the 
second paragraph, and insert these words : 
ss And we will, without delay, apply our- 
selves with united hearts to prepare and 
digest such councils to be laid at his royal 
feet, as may excite the efforts, point the 
arms, and command the confidence of all 
his subjects.” He said he had drawn up 
his motion in the most moderate and in- 
offensive terms possible, with the hope 
that it might meet with their lordships’ 
unanimous concurrence ; at the same time 
a few words would be necessary for him 
to say in apology to those noble lords with 
evhom he had been accustomed to act, in 
order to obviate any objection that they 


he verily believed that the King’s minis- 
ters, and not the restless ambition of his 
Majesty’s enemies, were the cause, not 
only of the war, but of all the calamities 
that had followed one another so fast, al-. 
most from the commencement of the pre- 
sent reign. We owed the dreadful and 
disgraceful situation of our affairs to - 
what many a man owed his private mis- 
fortunes; to folly. It was to that wretch- 
ed system of government which had been 
early adopted in the reign of his Majesty, 
and which first gave rise to that abomin- 
able title, that odious distinction, called 
‘©a king’s friend,’ as if a man could not 
act in opposition to the measures of go- 
vernment without being a personal enemy» 
to his Majesty. His grace applauded the 
proposition of the noble earl, and said it 
was the duty of their lordships to suggest 
salutary advice to the crown, and to stand 
up as assertors of the rights of the people, 
but that he thought there was little pros- 
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pect of giving that advice with 4 effect, 
unless the original principles of the con- 


stitution were restored, and, particularly, 


the people had a real representation in the 
other House of Parliament. At present, 
scarcely a seventh part of the people were 
represented, while all the remainder had 
no concern whatever, either virtually or 
individually, in the management of their 
awn affairs, which their lordships well 
knew the constitution of this country, as 
sere ene gave them a right to 
have. He appealed to the House, whe- 
ther many of their lordships did not name 
_ the members for several boroughs, and 
whether the representatives were not 
chosen only by the management of two or 
three burgesses? Was that the sort of 
representation designed by the constitu-. 
tion? Undoubtedly it was not.. When 
this matter was reformed, his grace de- 
clared he should hope to see the country 
in a way to regain somewhat of its former 
greatness, but there were several things 
which he should advise as steps to success 
equally necessary; and first he should 
wish ministers to consider themselves as 
somebody, and to have a communication 
with each other; in short, so to act toge- 
ther, and in a manner which should appear 
to arise from concerted judgment and 
comparative opinion. At present, the 
country was governed by clerks, each mi- 
nister standing upon his single footing, 
and confining himself to his own office; 
the consequence was, there was’ no re- 
sponsibility, no union of opinion, no con- 
certed measures, but, in the stead thereof, 
disunion, weakness, and corruption. The 
interior cabinet, he declared, had been 
the ruin of this country. To prove its 
mischievous tendency, he instanced the 
declaration of the earl of Chatham, who 
had said in that House, “ that on his last 
coming into office, when he entered the 
King’s closet, he found his ground rotten, 
and that he had been duped and de- 
ceived.” He next observed, that bis wish 
would be to change the system of the war, 
to carry it on defensively, and not offen- 
sively. The great error was, we had 
acted upon the offensive, without the 
power to do so with any effect ; by chang- 
ing it to a defensive war we might re- 
cover, and by and by be able to act upon 
the offensive. And he begged the House to 
understand, that by a defensive war, he 
meant to advise a war by sea; to strengthen 
our navy, the natural security of he tne: 
dem, and to lessen the army. His grace 
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declared, though it was the middle of a 
war, he made no scruple to recommend it 
most strenuously to government imme- 
diately to set about diminishing the army ; 
and that as much as possible. Ireland, he 
thought, might be guarded sufficiently by 
the volunteers, and this country by the mi- 
litia, if put upon a proper footing. His 
idea was, that the country should be 
armed, and then they would prove a more 
powerful defence than any army, however 
numerous. He advised withdrawing the 
troops, and strengthening the West India 
islands; asserting, that if the Americans 
were left to themselves, there was the 
greatest probability that a reconciliation 
might in time be effected, and that they 
would by and by sue to us, and solicit our 
protection from: tle oppressions of the 
French, their present unnatural allies, 
By prosecuting the war, we only increas- 
ed their animosity against us, and rivetted 
the bonds of their alliance with the French 
more strongly. His grace spoke likewise 
of the state of our fortifications at home, 
and said that a great deal of money had 
been most ridiculously wasted on new 
works, which, when finished, could be of 
no use whatever. He particularly in- 
stanced the lines at Chatham, which he 
declared, as a military man, were the most 
absurd and ineffectual that could possibly 
be devised, and yet they were erected at 
an immense expence. The thickness of 
the parapet was no more than seven feet, 
whereas every person at all used te forti- 
fication, knew that the proper thickness of 
a parapet, cannon proof, was 18 feet. 
Such mere paper works would be knocked 
all to pieces at the first fire, were guns 
brought to bear on them. After dwelling 
on these and a variety of other. matters, 
the duke declared, if the motion was un- 
successful, he should nat tire the House 
with the furce of debate this session; and 
at length concluded with moving, that the 
second paragraph of the Address, as ori- 
ginally moved, be omitted, and that it 
stand only the first paragraph, in order to 
make room for the introduction of lord 
Shelburne’s amendment. 

The Earl of Westmoreland supported 
the Address. His lordship began by 
quoting the Roman History to prove that 
much greater disasters had befallen the 
Romans in their, wars than the loss of 
6,000 men; and that always as their mis- 
fortunes increased, their exertions were 
greater; especially that they never 
thought of treating fur peace immediately 
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upon a defeat. He particularly instanced 
the loss of three armies in one war, and 
said, when Pyrrhus had gained a victory, 
and asked if his enemies would make 
peace, their answer was, ‘* Give us back 
your victory, and we will treat for peace ;” 
so ought this country to act. e late 
unfortunate disagter should operate asa 
spur to our vigour and to our exertions, 
since in the field only it could be repaired. 
In reply to lord Shelburne’s remark of 
our having no allies, his lordship said, the 
insolent conduct of this country in the 
time of our prosperity was evidently the 
cause of our present want of allies. 

The :Earl of Alingdon observed, that 
the noble earl who spoke last had carefully 
selected his examples; but, as it was his 
business to do, he carefully abstained from 
icgiea | to any passages in ancient his- 
tory, which shewed that unwise counsels, 
weak or wicked measures, an injudicious 
exercise of the executive powers of the 
state, and an unrelenting, mad, blind, in- 
curable obstinacy, had led to certain de- 
struction every nation which had been so 
governed; where the prince was misled 
by those who surrounded him, where his 
ministers were incapable and unpopular, 
and peradventure wicked, corrupt, and 
servile to the wishes and desires of their 
master. If the noble earl had perused the 
vast folio of history, he would find ten 
thousand imstances of nations being de- 
stroyed by évil.and weak counsels, and an 
obstinate perseverance in them, for one 
like those which had the good fortune to 
bear up against the arduous struggle. 
All the great empires, sovereignties, and 
republics which were now no more, were 
controuled by the same unerring cause. 
Besides, if the noble earl wished to make 
his argament tell in debate, he should 
have completed his simile in all its parts. 
Did ancient -Rome, at the period al- 
luded to, resemble modern Britain? Were 
the foes she had to contend with, and 
the means of resistance the same? Was 
the war upon the borders of the Mediter- 
ranean like the present war, extended 
and now carrying on in every quarter of 
the globe? as Britain virtuous like 
Rome? or had she enemies of the same 

size? In short, presuming the comparison 
to he applicable in every other sense, was 
there any one leading circumstance, 
which in the mind of the statesman or 
senator was sufficient to bear it out, in a 


‘manner suitable to the conclusion drawn. 


by the noble earl, that at: all events we 
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should continue obstinately to persist in 
the prosecution of ‘the American war, 
upon the plan, and for the’ purposes for 


which it was first set on foot; and which, 


after a series of attempts for seven years, 
had proved fruitless, and left us in a worse 
situation than at its commencement ? He 
said, as his lordship seemed desirous to 
hunt for examples drawn from ancient © 
history, he was sorry that a translation of 
Thucydides had not fallen into his hands ; 
there his lordship might find some cir- 
cumstances and events much more appli. 
cable to the state of Britain than those his 
lordship had mentioned, who would not 
then be at a loss for the most apposite 
similes, to every one step the British go- 
vernment have taken since 1774, nor of 
the events which such a conduct must, 
sooner or later, inevitably draw after it— 
His lordship said a few words respecting 
the American war; he averred it was 


conceived in folly, tyranny, servility, and 


corruption, and must terminate in national 
ruin and disgrace. He observed, the 
Americans were Englishmen, and were of 
course intitled to participate in all the — 
rights of Englishmen, the dearest and. 
most valuable of which was, that of dis- 
posing of their own money. That un<« 
questionable claim was expressly denied, 
or it was attempted to be explained away, 
by all the bar subtleties and trammelled 
abilities of Westminster-hall, in both ° 


Houses. On the other hand, if the poli- * 


tical connexion was denied, if they were 
to be slaves, not subjects, then, surely, 
they were men, intitled to all the rights 
and privileges of human -nature. Upon 
this proce the people of America re- 
sisted. They legislated when they found 
themselves deprived of the rights of 
citizens ; and in so doing, they acted with 
equal wisdom and resolution, and were 
now, in his opinion, a distinct and inde- 

pendent state, and as much so as any 
other in Europe or elsewhere. 

The Duke of Dorset expressed his full 
approbation of the Address. He said, 
matters had gone to such a length that it 
was now too late to recede. If we hesi- 
tated, we must be undone; it therefore 
became our indispensable duty to proceed 
to call forth every power and ability resi- 
dent in the state; to-strain every nerve, 
and determine, as men and Britons, -to 
palais till we shall be able to effect an 

onourable peace; or if we must fall, to 
fall characteristically — with honour and 


glory. . 
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_ The Marquis of Rockingham spoke in 
favour of the amendment. He observed, 
the calamities we now felt, though they 
hhad been many years a / ween were 
not produced by any sudden or transient 
cause ; they were the fruits of system and 
pre-determination ; of a combination of 
views and motives, long and sedulously 
weighed and considered, but which could 
not be matured, nor carried into execu- 
tion, till after a certain event. That event 
_ (the death of the late king) at length 
took -place, and the system in a few 
months began to exhibit itself. It was 
& proscriptive system, a system of fa- 
.vouritism and secret government. On 
the demise of that good and great prince 
our public affairs were in the most pros- 
perous situation. We triumphed over our 
enemies wherever we met them, and were 
successful in every quarter of the globe 
whither our arms were borne. We had a 
Pitt to direct our political machine. We 
_ had a Newcastle at the head of our 
finances. We had a Legge at the Ex- 
chequer, and an Anson at the head of our 
navy. They were not only able and up- 
right men, but they were, what in this 
country, where the powers of government 
are divided and parcelled out, would be at 
all times of the greatest consequence, 8o 
long as the spirit and scheme of our con- 
stitution are faithfully adhered to—they 
formed a popular administration. The 
had the confidence and good will as yell 
as the approbation of the people. 

This formed one side of the picture: 
turn for a minute to the reverse. The 
men he had been describing were obliged 
.to resign one by one. They perceived 
they did not possess the confidence of 
their sovereign, and with it, that species 
of power so necessary for carrying on the 
affairs of government with success. They 
retreated with a mixture of sorrow and 
disgust, as they could no longer retain 
their situations with honour, which made 
way for the appointing a nobleman of 
great private worth, he presumed, but 
whom from his birth to the time of his ele- 
vation to the part of first commissioner of 
the Treasury-board, had no opportunity 
whatever of making himself acquainted 
with public business. He should avoid 
detail, and content himself with one ge- 
neral observation, that henceforward every 
thing was conducted through the means 
of favouritism and secret influence; and 
the two or three short lived successive ad- 
ministrations, which were called by their 
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sovereign to conduct the affairs of govern- 
ment, soon’ felt the weight of both, and 
when the necessary experiments had been 
made, and the strength of parties fully 
tried, then was the mask thrown aside, 
and the real system of 1760 fully deve- 
loped in 1767, from which last period to 
the moment he was speaking, it had con- 
tinued in full vigour, and was likely to do 
so till the effects had fatally verified the 
source whence they sprung, by, he feared, 
the total ruin of the country. 

His lordship observed, that if he had no 
other objection to the Address as first 
moved, the passage objected to by the 
noble duke would have insured it his 
most hearty negative; where it is pro- 
posed, ‘to assure his Majesty that they- 
see with concern that the war is prolonged 
by that restless ambition which first ex- 
cited our enemies to commence it.” Here 
he would, in the language of parliament, 
consider the Speech from the throne as 
the minister's, and as such he would, 
without reserve, venture to pronounce 
this charge as arrant a falsehood as ever 
was framed. The restless ambition so un- 
justly imputed to others ought to be 
traced to its true origin; to secret influ- 
ence, to a lust of unconstitutional power ; 
to an attempt to render America as servile 
and devoted as England hed alread 
proved herself; and, under the high soun 
ing terms of unlimited rule and royal pa- 
tronage, invite the sovereign to the adopt- 
ing those fatal, pernicious counsels, which 
had already deprived us of America it- 
self, and would probably end in the dis- 
memberment of all the distant possessions 
and dependencies of the British empire. 
It was this species of restless, unattainable 
ambition, which was the cause of the war, 
as it still continues to be of its prolonga- 
tion. At the time these unhappy distur- 
bances broke out at Boston, we Pad Not a 
single declared enemy in the world, nor 
for nearly 5 years afterwards, except the 
resistance made by our own subjects 
against the oppression and tyranny which 
we endeavoured to inflict upon them. ‘At 
length, driven to the brink of despair, and 
preferring every other evil and inconve- 
nience to slavery, they sought assistance 
from a foreign power. He concluded 
with declaring, that he would give his 
hearty assent to the amendment moved 
by the noble lord, and since amended by 
a noble duke. : 

The Earl of Denbigh said, he could 
not give a silent vote in the present criti- 
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cal situation of our affairs. The noble 
earl who moved the amendment, had cen- 
sured the capture of St. Eustatius, and 
called it an instance of perfidy. For his 
pets he saw the matter in a very different 
ight; the war with Holland was a neces- 
sary one, and so far from being taken b 
surprize, the Dutch knew that war wi 

England must ensue if they did not com- 
ly with her just requisitions. As to tak- 
mg the island before the declaration, and 
by surprize, as the noble earl termed it, 
that was not the case; but if it had, where 
would have been the criminality of the 
measure ? He was old enough to remem- 
ber, that at the beginning of last war, 
tous to any declaration, we seized the 
French merchantmen, and it was then 
talked of as a most laudable measure, 
though we only got a little salt-fish and a 
few of the French seamen, whereas the 
capture of St. Eustatius was worth at 
least a million and a half to Great Britain. 
The ministry had been abused for the dis- 
aster that had happened to lord Cornwallis, 
when they were not to blame in the least. 
It was the executive, and not the minis- 
terial branch of government, to whom 
alone any censure was imputable: and he 
would tell their lordships why he rested 
the blame there. Information was sent 
to the commander in chief of the army at 
New York, of the intended expedition of 
the French in the Chesapeak, so long 
as May last; it was repeated again in 

une and July, and he believed fresh in- 
formation of it was sent so late as August 
last, and nothing was done in consequence 
te avert the evil that was impending. 
That gallant admiral, now at home, and 
who had performed more actual service 
than any other sea-officer this war, had 
sent word of the mtended i aaah y from 
the West Indies‘to New York: and when 
he came away he ordered sir Samuel 
Hood to proceed with his fteet to the 
mouth of the Chesapeak, and wait there 
til adatiral Graves joined him, in order 
to prevent the French fleet from entering 
the Chesapeak, and effecting their design. 
Sir Samwel arrived at the mouth of the 
Chesapeak with his squadron, and dis- 
a ae bo to admiral Graves, to 

him keow he waited for him; he con- 
tmaed there nine d but was not join- 
ed; when, tired with waiting, he looked 
mto the Clhesapeak and the Delaware, but 
eaw neither friend nor foe ; he then sailed 
te New York. His lordship said farther, 
that admiral Graves did not take all our 
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ships with him when he engaged M. de 
Grasse, but left one behind him. He 
added, that by mentioning these particus 
lars, he meant to impute blame to no man, 
only to clear ministers, who had been un-« 
justly accused. Probably the commans 
ders in chief by sea and land, in Ame- 
rica, had very good reasons for what they 
did. All he wished for was an enquiry; 


a full, fair, and serious enquiry into the ‘ 


real cause of the disaster. The public 
had a right to have so capital a loss ac- 
counted for, that they might know where 
the blame lay. He thought the Ameri- 
can war ought to be prosecuted: the loss 
of four, five, or even six thousand men, 
did: not weigh with him sufficiently to in- 
duce him to alter his opinion upon the 
subject; he therefore gave the original 
Address his hearty support. | 

The Earl of Derby said, he did not ine 
tend to have troubled their lordships that 
day, but he rose to express his astonish- 
ment, mixed with no small degree of in- 
dignation, at hearmg a Speech from the 
throne, and an Address moved upon it, 
without one minister or person in respon= 
sible office rising to avow their support of 
the one or the other. The noble ira (ia 


ce, indeed, but no minister) who spoke — 


ast, had spoken out, and said very mate- 
rial things, for which he returned him his 
sincere thanks; but why ministry them- 
selves chose to be silent on such a day 
and on such a subject he was wholly at a 
loss to determine. His lordship imputed 
it to something lying concealed under the 
words of the Speech and the Address, 
and said it was a sign that our affairs were 
not merely in a bad state abroad, but that 
there was something bad at home. He 
declared, his Majesty was held in delu- 
sion, and that it was the ce duty of 
that House to take the bandage from his 
eyes, and by honest and wise counsels to 
assist in extricating him and his people 
from their present difficulties. 7 
Lord Stormont endeavoured to justify 
the necessity of continuing the war. His 
lordship observed, that the Address was 
so excellent.in itself, and so well supported 
by the noble tord who introduced it, that 
he did not deem it necessary to add his 
weight to enferce the necessity of it: but 
as he was called upon, he would say, that 
as the eloquence of noble lords was of 
the most wide extent, so their arguments 
on the present question took the most 
ample range. They talked of matters 
quite foreign ta the present question. To 
[2 U] 
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offer advice, to the sovereign in what 
manner the war was to be carried on, 
would be to open in parliament the whole 
intention of the campaign; and that was a 
matter, he trusted, which the wisdom of 
the House would never assent to. His 
Majesty spoke of peace as the wish of his 
heart. There could not be any noble 
lord to doubt it. His Majesty wished to 
support the dignity of his crown and to 
secure happiness to shis people. There 
was no peer could think he meant other- 
wise. What, then, did the present amend- 
ment tendto? It could not be peace, be- 
cause it mentioned the sword; and it 
should not be a discussion in the House 
of the plans of the war, because that 
would, where debate was open to all 
hearers, be attended with certain danger. 
Ilis lordship then took up what was said 
about the Dutch business, and appcaled to 
the House whether that had not already 
undergone thorough investigation. He 
said, as to the views of France, they were 
certainly for years past entirely swallowed 


up in different schemes to ruin this coun- 


try; and as their league with America 


‘was that Congress should assist them in 
‘taking our West India islands, it would 


be flying in the face of common sense 
and common safety to put it in the power 
of the rebels to fulfil their engagements.— 
The present, his lordship observed, was 
not the time for despondency; on the 
contrary, it called for exertion and ardour. 
‘When he ‘returned home from his long, 
but honourable banishment, (his embassy 
at the court of France) he found his 
country engaged in a most dangerous 
war. He then said what he would now 
confirm, that he thought Great Britain 
fighting for her very existence as a sove- 


‘reign state. It was not a war of choice; it 


was a war of necessity. Would any noble 
lord wish the House to tell all Europe that 
their Jordships could no longer co-operate 
with their sovereign, for the preservation, 
or indeed salvation of the state? As tu 


‘the measure so frequently mentioned 


within and without that House, of with- 
drawing the troops from America, it was 
in his apprehension impracticable. ~The 
Americans were bound by secret treaties, 
and unless their lordships were” contented 
to render up into their hands Canada, New 


York, Halifax, and our fisheries, they 


would vote for the Address. 
The Duke of Graftun entered into a 


comparative state of the nation with what 


it was even at the breaking out of the war 
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with France. He pointed out the vast 
sums which had been borrowed, for the 
ayment of which every single acre of 
and in Great Britain stood mortgaged in 
perpetuity, or until the principal was re- 
funded ; but what was a much: more me- 
lancholy consideration, the toil, labour, 
and industry of the lower orders of the 
people were necessarily responsible, and 
for the payment of the interest of which 
they must contribute out of their daily 
earnings. He said the present Address 
called for no commentary, it carried its 
import on the very face of it; it meant 
precisely this: a continuation of the Ame- 
rican war, upon the same system, to be 
conducted by the same men. ‘The amend- 
ment proposed by his noble friend gave 
him great satisfaction, which was farther 
heightened by the proposition of the noble 
duke, to introduce it at the end of the 
first, instead of the sccond paragraph. 
Had the second paragraph stood in the 
proposed amended Address, he must con- 
fess he should not rest so well contented, 
though he should accept of it with joy, in 
preference to the Address originally 
moved. It was evident, that the present 
measures were exactly the same with — 
those which we had been pursuing for the 
last seven years, and which had brought 
us into our present perilous situation. 
The same men were to direct our com- 
merce, they were to’ be the devisers 
and executors of those pernicious futile 
schemes of subjugation and ideal domi- 
nion, by which they were enabled all 
along to mislead their infatuated fellow- 
subjects. He would not compare.the pro- 
bability of success during the next cam- 
paign with those of 1776, 1777, &c. down 
to the day that lord Cornwallis was cap- 
tured at York-town; but he would put 
this question fairly and-distinctly to the 
most zealous supporter of the present 
measures, whether, in his conscience, he 
believed there was so good a prospect of 
making a successful campaign on the con- 
tinent of America in the year 1782 as in 
any one of the years he had mentioned ? 


If this argument was unanswerable, : he 


would submit to their lordships, whether 
we should not court ruin, or rather insure 
it, under the circumstances described, by 
adopting the Address. His noble friend’s 
amendment might effect a great deal: 
their Jordships might have time to consi- 
der, and by investigation, approach to a 
closer view of our real situation: they 
might digest wholesome advice, and sug- 
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gest more. moderate, yet more effective 
measures.— The original blunder, and the 
source of. all our subsequent misfortunes, 
arose from the obstinacy of administra- 
tion. towards the conclusion of the year 
1775. Though two warm rencounters had 
taken place in New England, nothing 
more had been contended for by the peo- 
ple of America than an exclusive right to 
tax themselves: the people were in other 
respects firmly attached by sentiment and 
interest to the British government. Mr. 
Penn, who had lately presided as governor 
of Pensylvania, was called to. that bar, 
and underwent a very lung examination, 
the result of which was, that the people of 
America, from one end to the other, were 
eager to settle matters amicably with Great 
Britain, provided they had full satisfaction 
upon the point of taxation: indeed, he 
might add, that he neverheard of but two 
in all America who entertained a different 
opinion, and one of those was a madman, 
and the other an ideot. Ministers disre- 
garded this important information, and pro- 
ceeded to the enacting proscriptive and 
prohibitory laws, which gave us the Ame- 
rican vote of independence the following 
August, and atreaty with France in about 
18 months. after.—He thought it proper, 
now he was up, to be as explicit as _possi- 
ble with ministers, and to give it as his 
opinion, that no measures, however well 
conceived or digested, could succeed in 
their hands. Men must be changed as 
well as measures. 

Earl Grosvenor. I love my king, I love 
the constitution of my country, and feel it 
to be my indispensable duty to both to 
agree with the amendment proposed by 
the noble lord. This country never was 
in a more awful situation than it is at pre- 
sent; nor in one that requires so much 
the dispassionate, the humble, the dutiful, 
yet firm opinions of the great hereditary 
council of the nation, to be laid at the foot 
of the throne. 

The Earl of Hillsborough said, he hoped 
that the independence of America would 
never be admitted in that House, nor that 
@ majority of their lordships would consent 
to a measure which, if it should be adopt- 
ed, must prove the ruin of this country. 
This, he trusted, was the sense of a consi- 
derable majority of that House, and: he 
hoped he should never live to see the day 
when a contrary opinion should prevail. 
America lost or abandoned—every thing 
waluable which we possessed as a great 
trading aod maritime nation must shortly 
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follow. Were noble lords ready to say, 
make a separate peace with America? 
Was that practicable? Were noble lords 
prepdred to beg for peace from France? 
He was confident no true Englishman 
would so far degrade his character, as to 
submit to such base and _ pusillanimous 
conduct. Was it to be a defensive war, 
or an offensive one? He believed no man 
had so far made up his mind as to venture 
to give his opinion one way or the other. 
What, thea, was to be done, under such a 
variety of difficulties, where nothing could | 
be decided upon without manifest danger 
or more manifest absurdity? In his opi- 
nion, the Address obviated all those diffi. 
culties. It promised support to the crown 
in the warmest terms of zeal and fidelity, 
avoided any specification of measures, and 
left parliament at full liberty hereafter to 
interpose and offer its humble advice if 
they should deem the same necessary.— 
His lordship observed, that the favourable 
turn our affairs had taken m the East In- 
dies had been treated with an air of ridi- 
cule, both on account of their supposed 
insignificance, and the presumed merit 
which had been taken in the Speech on 
that account. He begged leave to differ 
from those noble lords on both those 
points; and concluded that their error had 
originated in misconception.: the truth 
being simply this, that our affairs in that 
country wore the most unpromising ap- 
pearance. General Baillie and 4,000 of 
our veteran troops had been cut to pieces 
or captured by Hyder Ally. Sir Hector 
Monro was obliged to make a precipitate 
retreat to Madras, and the whole Carnatic 


had been laid waste by the enemy ; but by 


the latest and most authentic accounts 
from that country, sir Eyre Coote was at 
the head of a numerous, well-disciplined 
army, and colonel Carnac had given Hyder 
Ally a most complete defeat, killing 8,000 
of his men, which signal victory had been 
followed: by many important advantages. 
This was the contrasted state of that coun- 
try at two periods not very far distant; 
and if as yet there were no accounts from 
thence sufficient to balance our disasters 
in the western part of the globe, he must 
repeat, that the turn our affairs had taken 
in the East Indies was a circumstance of 
considerable national importance and good 
fortune. 

Lord Camden said, when-he attended in 
his place, he really did net mean to rise 
that day to give his sentiments ; but there 
was something so novel and so extraordi- 
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nary in the language of ministers, and the 
other noble lords wlio supported the mo- 


¢ion for an Address, that he could not 


content himself with giving a silent vote. 
‘There was nothing, in his apprehension, 
ambiguous in the Address proposed, but 
there was something dark, lurking, and 
concealed under it. The substance was 
not altered, but the arrangement and lan- 
_ guage was; for the noble lords in respon- 
sible situations, who spoke, held a kind of 
double language. The Speech and Ad- 
dress, said they, do not contain a syllable 
relative to the American war; but in the 
next sentence they present the House 
with a series of reasons and arguments to 
demonstrate the necessity of prosecuting 
it. In what light, then, was he to consi- 
der the Speech? Most certainly as that 
of the minister and his colleagues in office. 
Who, then, were we to look to for the 
execution as well as planning of future 
measures? The very same persons who 
had directed the affairs of this country for 
the last seven years. This Speech came 
from the very same shop, and was forged 
by the very same men, who had hitherto 
deceived and disgraced us. Were they 
fit to be longer trusted, and the usual con- 
fidence placed in them? If there was a 
noble lord who would rise and say so, he 
- would sit down contented. The men who 
had the direction of public affairs, had 
most clearly proved themselves incapable 
of the task. They acted weakly and inju- 
diciously from the beginning, and never in 
a single instance conceived what was the 
_ great object of the contest they were en- 
gaged in. When the war first broke out 
in America they wanted system, and were 
totally destitute of plan or combination. 
They sent out their troops in single regi- 
ments, or two or three at a time, and when 
they arrived, they had nothing to do but 
to act upon the defensive, or remain with 
their hands across. 

He mentioned these particulars, merely 
to shew that in the earliest and most simple 
stages of the business, before objects mul- 
tiplied and difficulties started up, ministers 
were totally unequal to devise any plan 
worthy of the cabinet, or likely to suc- 
ceed in the field. When he said this, he 
hoped it would be understood ; having so 
often giyen his sentiments on the rise and 

rogress of the American war, that he 
ked upon the idea to be founded in op- 
‘pression, tyranny, and injustice; that it 
would prove impracticable in the execu- 


gion ; aad ruinous and mischievous in the | 
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consequences. He thought.it his duty, as 


a member of that House, called upon te 


give advice to his sovereign, or those who 
were delegated by him to carry on the 
business of government, insignificant as 
he was, to point out the leading errors 
which had so strongly conduced to bring 
this country into that calamitous state in 
which we now confessedly were. The 
errors he alluded to were, the total neglect 
of our navy, which every tongue would 
echo was the basis of the strength and 
security of this country; and the injudi- 
cious employment of our military force of 
all kinds. We had been three years at 
war with America, and had the two last 
made some considerable naval augmenta- 
tions, in order to enable us to earry on 
the new predatory war against the floating 
and other mercantile property of our then 
subjects in America, and for the purpose 
likewise of convoying troops and protect- 
ing our trading and other vessels from the 
American privateers. Such, he believed, 
was the state of our marine force, when 
France early in 1778 declared herself an 
ally to the colonists. = 

But, unhappily, those whose duty it was 
to see that our navy was upon a real re- 
spectable footing, neglected it. In fact, 
our navy was suffered to goto ruin. It 
was not that we wanted the means, but 
the means were totally disregarded. Yet 
before he urged this argument farther, he 
thought it incumbent upon him to assign 
one reason, which, if it was not the sole 
cause, operated most powerfully in pro- 
ducing the lamented effects. When Francé 
declared, the American war was a favourite 
war: it engrossed the whole attention of 
ministry, the parliament and the nation. 
There might be some apology, so long as 
we had nothing to contend with but Ame- 
rican resistance; but, in fact, so far as the 
navy was concerned that apology could 
not hold; for there was scarcely & man 
in England of any information at all, whe 
was ignorant that France, from the begin- 
ning of the year 1776 or earlier, was en- 
deavouring,. with all ible vigour and 
dispatch, to set on foot a marine that 
should within a very few years be able te 
cope with that of Great Britain, 

-But ifthe American war was a favourite 
war at the eommencement, and during 
part of its future progress, the mement 
arrived when it becatne the height of 
madness and folly any longer to con- 
sider it v0. The moment he alluded te 
was the day the French. minister deli> 
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_ vered the rescript by the direction of 
his court. From that instant the Ame- 
rican war ought to have been an ob- 
ject of secondary consideration, and that 
of restoring our navy the first. And here 
he thought it proper not to confound the 
two neglects or inattentions. France had 
been forming plans of naval power from 
the very commencement of the peace, and 
though she proceeded slowly, she pro- 
ceeded agreeably to system, while ours 
‘was totally neglected. Where ministers 
were most singularly to blame was, not to 
watch the motions, buildings, and prepara- 
tions going on in the French dock-yards 
for the eighteen months previous to their 
pulling off the mask, and to take care that 
we had such a superiority of force as would 
be sufficient to keep them in awe. If this 
circumstance had been properly attended 
to, he believed France would have hardly 
ventured publicly to declare herself, what- 
ever private assistance she might have 
given to the people of America. But 
when France did declare, what wes the 
real state of the case? To the astonish- 
ment of all Europe, France had a western 
squadron superior considerably to that of 
Great Britain, and detached eleven sail of 
the line under D’Estaing to co-operate 
with the Americans, in an attack upon 
New York, whither the principal British 
army had recently retired from Philadel- 
phia. He did not think it necessary to 
enter into the events of that campaign ; 
all the use he wished to make of the facts 
alluded to, was to convince their lordships 
that they had been discussed and fally 
confirmed by the noble earl at the head 
of the admiralty himself. He remembered 
perfectly well, that on pressing his lordship 
upon delaying the departure of the squa- 
dron under the command of admiral Byron, 
in order to be time enough to counteract 
the designs ef D’Estaing, his lordship’s 
answer was, ‘‘ that the cabinet debated 
the matter for three successive days before 
they could come to a decision. The ques- 
tion being on one side, whether it would 
be prudent, the French having so formida- 
ble a squadron collected at Brest, to 
weaken the home defence? or whether 
the necessity of preventing New York 
from falling into the enemies hands, while 
it sustained a land attack from Washing- 
ton, and from the sea by D’Estaing, ought 
to prevail? The option was at length 
made, and admiral Byron was detached.” 
Now, if ever there was an explicit public 
acknowledgment of the weakness of our 
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naval force, and that by a first lord of the 
Admiralty, surely this must be deemed 
so, and farther confirmed by three days 
cabinet consultations, in which the noble 
lord frankly confessed they were never se 
puzzled how to actin their lives as they 
were on that occasion. - 
He would now resume hie original ar 

ment, which was, that every other service 
was disregarded, or made aé it were gub- 
servient to the grand object, that of the 
success of the American war. Evens 
strange to tell! after France had publicly 
declared herself against us, and under eir- 
cumstances unknown for upwards of four- 
score yearg ; principally emboldened to do 
so by the consciousness of being supported. 
by a superior marine force ; which actual! 
was the case, as he had already roved 
from the most unquestionable authority, 
the naval minister himself, with the whole 


cabinet. But ministers were infatuated, or 


roved themselves totally incapable; for 
instead of all those excitements to an | 
alarm, on account of the increasing naval 
power of France, having induced them to 
make the navy the first object of their 
care, it was made to render up the first 
place to the American war. Now even at 
this period, late as it was, much might be 
done towards repairing former blunders 
and omissions, and much might be effect- 
ed, in various respects, to do away man 
of those mischiefs which we then began to 
feel most sensibly on every side; he al- 
luded to the interruption of our com- 
merce, he said, and that would always be 
an object of importance to the British na- 
tion. ‘The truth was, that from the date 
of the French rescript being delivered to 
the moment he was speaking, ministers 
had palpably departed from the line of 
wisdom and prudence. From that day the 
augmentation and improvement of our 
navy ought to have occupied our first and 
most anxious attention, and the war in 
America be treated as an object of secon- 
dary consideration. This plan, as he hed 
more than once observed, had been exactly 
reversed ; America occupied the first place, 
and our great national bulwark, the navy 
of England, was left to shift in a great 
measure for itself, or trust to time, acci- 
dent, or that species of necessity which 
the formidable armaments of our enemies 
ereated, for its principal support and pro- 
tection, © 
No provocation was sufficient te rouse 
ministera to a sense of their duty or situa- 
tion; the next year gave os another for- 
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amidable enemy in the person of the king 
of Spain ; but it was all in vain. Ministers 
slept or acquiesced, and this country 
seemed to be devoted. -America still 
claimed our whole attention. It must be 
conquered or subjugated: at all events; 
and as soon as that favourite purpose should 
be effected, it would be time enough to 
annihilate, he presumed, the naval power 
of France and Spain. But besides the folly 
_and absurdity, he would add the madness 
of such a conduct, he would endeavour, 
before he proceeded farther in his argu- 
ment, to shew, that independent of every 
other consideration, this system of making 
the American war the first object of pub- 
lic consideration actually defeated itself. 
What was it, for instance, that gave us 
such an advantage over the Americans 
but our navy, the facility of transporting 
troops, of sending detachments, stores, &c. 
but the superiority of our ships of war, and 
the entire command it gave us of their 
maritime towns, coasts, and rivers. Appl 
this argument to France and Spain, and it 
came accompanied with every possible de- 
gree of conviction. The success of the 
American war must depend upon our 
power at sea. If our enemies should gain | 
a superiority there, our land operations | 
must be at an end. This would have been ' 
avery natural suggestion, yet it seems it 
never entered into the contemplation of 
ministers; but a series of facts had fully | 
abate what they could not discover. 
rance sent troops and ships to America, 
she meditated several attacks on such 
parts of their coasts as were possessed by | 
Great Britain, and upon one occasion (he ' 
alluded to D’Estaing’s attempt on Sa- 
vannah), made a bold push, which for this 
country happily miscarried. ‘This France : 
dared not have done had we watched her | 
early, or when she pulled off the mask, had | 
we not most unaccountably forgot, that _ 
we were a maritime power, and that our - 
fame, consequence, and dearest interests | 
exclusively rested upon our naval supe- | 
riority, Without entering into farther 
particulars, it was sufficient to observe that 
the disastrous event, which lately hap- 
pened at York-town, would have never 
taken place, had not our marine been so. 
unwisely and shamefully neglected. 

He might indeed push this argument | 
much farther. He might quote that pre- 
cipitate and ill-adopted measure, of de- ! 
claring against Holland, and in the same 
moment commencing hostilitics against her. 


re 2 ne re ee 
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That rash step likewise, inadequate as our | 
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naval force was, added so much to our 
distress and embarrassment, because it 
employed a certain quantum of force, 
which, for the reasons he had been giving, 
proved most fatal to the interests of this 
country—tbat very force, employed off 
the Texel, during the whole autumn, and 
he was to presume, during the ensuing 
winter, would have ensured us a decided 
superiority in the orate i He must 
ever lament that rash and unadvised act, 
as filling to the top the measure of our 
misfortunes. What were the fruits we 
reaped from it? a drawn battle, attended 
with great loss and damage in men and 
ships, and the capture of St. Eustatius. 


‘He wished he could for ever obliterate 


that disgrace to Britain from his memory. 
In a time of profound peace between the 
two nations, without any preceding decla- 
ration, we seized one of the Dutch islands; 
but what more? we seized private pro- 
perty of every kind, no matter whether 
belonging to friend or foe, and confiscated 
it without reserve or remorse. It had 
been the Janguage of some politicians, that 
necessity must on some occasions super- 
sede justice. We will seize and confiscate, 
say they, because the interest of the state 
requires it; but, unjustifiable as this must 
always be, the proposition in the present 
instance was revcrsed; for, instead of 
seizing for the state, and applying the 
million and an half, or more, which had 
been captured, to enable us to carry on 
the war with more vigour, the whole had 
sunk into the pockets of a few mdividuals; 
by which means, our councils of. every 
kind had all the dishonour and disgrace, 
while it was plain the state did not profit 
a single shilling. This matter had already 
undergone a very full discussion in that 
House, but still it made no difference in 
the real state of the question, farther than 
confirming the truth of what had been so 
strongly urged on the side of the House 
on which he had the honour to sit; and 
he made no doubt, that scarce a month 
would pass away without bringing farther 
confirmations of the same kind against the 
propricty of that measure. Among the 
rest, besides alienating Holland from us, 
it was not the matter Jeast to be lamented, 
that it threw her totally into the arms of 
France; the Dutch were now upon terms 
of the closest amity; and if he was well 
informed, the French flag was flying at 
the Dutch settlement of Ceylon, as her 
avowed protector against any attempts 
Great Britain might meditate against hey 
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dominions. It was hardly known, at least 
ministers seemed to be totally ignorant of 
it, that almost every power in Lurope 
which bad not declared against us were 
nevertheless in a state nearly approaching 
to actual hostility; we were completely 
shut out of the Baltic for any purposes of 
war, or any of the advantages which might 
result from preventing our enemies resort- 
Ing thither, or encountering them when 
we met them there. This was not all: by 
the new maritime code promulged by the 
empress of Russia, and since acceded to 
by all the northern crowns and the prin- 
cipal members of the Germanic body, we 
were totally precluded from availing our- 
selves of any of the natural or acquired 
advantages of strength or situation. “ Free 
bottoms,” says this new code, “ make free 
goods ;”” and if Great Britain offered to 
infringe upon this maritime decree, then 
she might expect to be called to an ac- 
count, and compelled to make satisfaction 
to the party aggrieved, at the risk of hav- 
ing the whole armed confederacy to con- 
tend with. 

He would return to the subject which 
principally induced him to rise, namely, to 
give his opinion as a member of that 
House, respecting the leading causes of 
our miscarriages, and the most probable 
means of restoring the conduct of our 
affairs to system and uniformity ; to quit 
those fatal paths into which we had un- 
happily deviated, and by prudent sound 
councils endeavour once more to gain the 
right road. This was not, in his opinion, 
to be effected, but by adupting a directly 
contrary conduct to that which we had 
hitherto fatally pursued. His advice would 
be founded upon what he had so often 
alluded to in the debate; namely, if the 
American war must be prosecuted, to 
render it the under object, and bestow all 
possible attention to our navy, in order 
to restore its pristine respect, effective 
strength, and wonted superiority. Though 
his expectations were not very sanguine, 
he did not entirely despond. Though 
late, it was atrial in his mind worth mak- 
' Ing, and if it should fail, we must submit 
to Providence. Be the event what it may, 
he thought it his duty to give his opinion 
‘upon so mementous an occasion; and he 
hoped, if ministers declined to adopt any 
advice he suggested, they would at least 
‘profit by some of the observations he had 
made, which he flattered himself would not 
be controverted by a single noble lord on 
#ither side of the House. 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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His lordship said, he could not sit down 
without making a few remarks upon what 
he mentioned early in his speech, that if 
our navy was neglected, and the prete- 
rence had been unwisely given to the 
American war,:the force we had was in- 
judiciously disposed, and ineffectually em- 
ployed. Every thing was.done or known 
too lute, and our squadrons arrived gene- 
rally at the places of their destination just 
after the enemy had effected their pur- 
pose, and a few days after they had de- 
parted. This was exactly the case rela- 
tive to Dominica, the Grenades, St. Vin- 
cent’s, and lastly Tobago. Our ministers, 
staggered and amazed, stood as it were 
senseless, with their hands across; they 
sought not, nor could procure informa. . 
tion; they suspected that something was 
going on, and when it was too late, sent 
out a force to counteract it, precisely 
time enough to enable the commander on 
his arrival to furnish a dispatch for the 
London Gazette, giving an account of the 
disaster, and how extremely unlucky it 
was, that he did not arrive a week, a fort- 
night, or a month sooner. 

It was needless to take a retrospective 
view of former campaigns, the present 
furnished the most striking examples. 
M. Du Barras thought fit to endeavour to 
interrupt the operations in the Chesapeak. 
Admiral Arbuthnot, apprized of this, pur- 
sued him thither; an engagement ensued, 
and as usual a kind of drawn battle. Well, 
the next account was, that admiral Hood 
being cruizing with 18 ships of the line off 
Martinico, met De Grasse with a force 
considerably superior; a battle was the 
consequence ; the combatants parted by 
consent, and both returned into port. 
The next account received was, that the 
enemy were landed at Tobago, that the 
commander io chief, sir George Rodney, 
having put himsclf at the head of his 
squadron, as a preliminary caution, sends 
his rear-admiral with four or six ships of 
the line to learn what the enemy were 
about, with troops on board for the relief 
of the island, in case it should not be 
taken. The rear-admiral has scarcely 
cleared the land, when he descries an 
enemy, consisting of 25 ships of the line, 
and adds, that he was informed the island 
had been obliged to surrender a day or | 
two before, which melancholy tidings were 
brought by some of sir George’s light 
frigates. Well, the commander in chief, 
determined to be more minutely informed 
in person, proceeds to sea, and gets in 
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sight of the enemy; they mutually offer | war. There we kept the choice of attack 


each other battle, and mutually decline it, 
and at leagth part, without coming to 
biows ! 

Upon this plain state of facts, collected 
from the London Gazette, and which no 
man could pretend to contradict, he ap- 
pealed to their lordships, whether any 
thing like it had happened in any other 
nation, from the beginning of the world 
te that day? The truth was, that scarce 
any thing was done in time, and when it 
was attempted, the instructions were such, 
that ne person knew how to carry them 
into execution. Aseertions in debate in 
behalf of government, when cabinet mi- 
nisters were present, and when those as- 
sertions were not acknowledged or con- 
firmed by noble lords in office, were not 
much attended to. It was easy to impute 
blame to officers absent, and at a great 
distance ; but the fact was, that our naval 
force was inadequate to the services 
marked out for it; otherwise not one of 
the rencounters and drawn battles he had 
been describing would have taken place. 
If we had had nearly an equality, we 
should have compelled the French to come 
to closer quarters, which was by no means 
their wish. De Grasse was intrusted with 
the execution of a most important plan, 
of which he never lost sight, and instead 
of mis-spending his attention, or losing a 
moment’s sight of the great object he had 
in view, he waited for the proper moment, 
and after collecting his force, sailed for 
the Chesapeak, with 28 ships of the line; 
a force he pretty well foresaw, when joined 
by Du Barras, that would ensure a de- 
cided superiority. He did not pretend to 
give opinions on the conduct of profes- 
sional men, but without entering beyond 
his depth, he thought he might affirm with 
confidence, that all the disasters of the 
last campaign In the West Indies and 
North America solely arose from the 
shameful, he might edd the criminal, in- 
feriority of our naval force. 

His lordship, in the course of his speech, 
mentioned another futal error in the con- 
duct of the war, so far as our foreign ene- 
mies were concerned ; that was, making a 
defensive, instead of an offensive war, by 
which means we threw the choice of at- 
tack into the hands of our enemies, and 
divided and subdivided our force so as not 
to have an efficient defence any where, 
not knowing where the storm inight fall. 
Contrast this with the measures adopted 


‘by those whe conducted the late glorious 


to ourselves ; we confounded our enemies, 
they knew not where or how to defend 
themselves, panic and despair soon suc- 
ceeded confusion, till at length we proved 
victorious on every side. He protested in 
his conscience, that he most sincerely be- 
lieved, had a similar plan been pursued, 
during the present war, first taking care 
to put our navy upon a respectable foot- 
ing, the event would have been the same. 
Had we attacked Martinico, Guadaloupe, 
St. Domingo, or any of the principal sugar 
colonies belonging to the enemy, we should 
have sa gi and hat out of their 
hands the valuable trade they pos- 
sess, and shosld soon have sade then 
heartily tired of the war. His lordship, 
after pointing out the propriety of the 
amendment, said it met with his entire 
approbation. 

The Lord Chancellor acknowledged the 
nat great abilities of the noble and learned 
lord who spoke last. He affirmed, to the 
best of his judgment, that he never heard | 
a more able discourse delivered within 
those walls: the premises were openly 
and clearly use j and the deductions 
followed without constraint or forced co- 
louring. He trusted the noble lord would 
receive these as his real sentiments, for he 
was not at any time much disposed to. 
travel out of the business before the House, 
for the oe of keeping up the trivial 
forms of debate, much less of paying par- 
ticular personal compliments to any man. 
Aiea he thus freely declared himeelf, he 

e under reservation respecting thé 
qubject matter of the noble lord’s speech: 
as applying to the question now before the 
House. As to the application, he found 
himself under an absolute necessity of 
differing from the noble lord. The proper 
question on which their lordships were 
called upon to deliberate was not, whether 
this or that measure ought to have had 
the f akapakease to another, but simply; 
whether their lordships were racked to 
adhere to the established form of parlia- 
mentary proceedings at so awful, and he 
might add without a figure, so tremeadous 
@ moment; or were determined to depart 
from them, and tell their sovereign, that 
they would not adopt any measures of de- 
fence whatever till after they had digested 
the state of public affairs, and as the final 
result, till they should have it in their 

wer to give the crown advice 
Ing its conduct in future, relative to th 


‘government of the realm. 
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Now, in his.apprehénsion, such a con- 

duct at any time would have been ex- 
tremely improper, but at so critical a 
period ay the present, it appeared to him 
doubly so. Communications from the 
throne to the people assembled in parlia- 
ment were coeval with thé constitution it- 
self, and the answers from subjects to 
their sovereigns equally ancient and uni- 
form. It was a matter of course, previous 
to the dispatch of business. e king 
communicated his reasons for assembling 
his subjects in parliament, and they never 
failed to return such answers as were 
suited to the communications made, and 
in a stile agreeable to parliamentary usage. 
The communications he had been speak- 
ing of were general ones, such as the 
proposed Address. In other species of 
communication, the case was quite dif- 
ferent. Specific measures recommended 
to parliament called sometimes for con- 
sideration and pre-advice. Ifthe present 
Address had taken notice of or approved 
of specific measures, most certainly the 
amendment moved by the noble lord would 
stand well supported, because in that 
event the communication from the throne, 
would be inviting public discussion, and it 
would most certainly be every one of their 
lordships’ duty, to give their sovereign 
their advice upon so truly important an 
occasion. Was that the case here? If it 
was, he protested he was so dull as not to 
be able to perceive it. The Speech from 
the throne was totally confined to gene- 
rals; it recommended no measure of any 
kind, nor even hinted at any; and, as the 
best criterion of its direct and substantial 
meaning, he affirmed, that there was not a 
noble lord in his’ opinion, who might vote 
for the Address as first moved, that was 
bound’to give his countenance or support, 
or pledge himself directly or indirectly to 
vote for a single measure which might 
hereafter be engrafted upon it. 

Having enforced this argument, by pre- 
senting it in a variety of shapes, his lord- 
ship proceeded to speak to several other 
points. Though the arguments had been 

retty strong on one side, and had in part 
confirmed by two noble lords in high 
office (Stormont and Hillsborough) that 
the amendment moved by the noble lord 
amounted ‘to a renunciation of the Ame- 
rican war, and a declaration of American 
independence, he must ingenuously con- 
fess he could not see it in that light. On 


the contrary, it recommended or pointed 
It’ was 


out no measure of any kind, 
(VOL. SAIL, j 
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equafly silent with the Speech in that re- 
spect, and could not, in his apprehension, 
be considered in the light in which he had 
frequently heard it treated in the course 
of the debate. Yet though he was willing 
to give the amendment all the merit it 
was intitled to, as far as he was able to 
judge, he by no means approved of it, be- 
cause it struck him as a manifest violation 
of thé established mode of conducting the 
business of parliament, when Communica- 
tions were made from the throne respect- 
ing great and weighty matters, in which 
the dearest interests of the nation were 
concerned. But this was not the sole ob- 
jection he had to the amendment. | It was 
proposed by the noble lord to omit almost 
the wholé of the Address, by introducing 
at the end‘ of the second paragraph a pro- 
mise or engagement to consider of the 
resent state of affairs, and farther, after 
ays it might be fairly presumed, that 
their lordships would, according to the 
lights and information they should ac- 
quire, digest the result of their researches, 
and present the same to his Majesty, ac-« 
companied with such advice as might strike 
them to bé most wise and salutary for the 
purpose of obviating our present difficul- 
tics, and of devising such a system of mea- 
sures as should’ promise to be the means of 
restoring our affairs, so as to enable us in 
the end to bring about a secure and ho- 
nourable peacé. He did not presume to 
give this'‘as the words of the amendment, 
nor undertake to say, that this was exactly 
the intention’ of the noble mover; but 
without totturing thé sense, he was ey 
to appeal to the noble lord himself, an 
those otlhier noble lords who supported the 
amendment, whether this was not the ge- 
neral sénse' in which they would wish to 
have it accepted ? a 
In this sense then, he had very great 
and strong objections to the amendment, 
which would go exactly to this: ‘ It is 
true, that a recent calamity of a very dis- 
agreeable nature has happened. It is 
trud, that we are surrounded by an host 
of powerful and formidable adversaries, 
and that the moment is truly awful and 
tremendous.” So far he believed, every 
noble Jord who approved of the amend- 
ment would agree with him; but then, 
what does it propose es a remedy, suited. 
to the magnitude and extent of the evil? 
that all means of defence, ae aptaner or 
offence, should be suspended; that their | 
Jordships would then proceed to inquire; 
that next, they would digest whatever 
[X) ; | 
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they might learn ; and lastly, as the result ; dress was but a mere matter of form; 
of the whole, that they would give his | it was substantially so in every respect. 
Majesty such counsel and advice as would | It was a matter of form, the learned lord 
be mest likely to answer the ends of such | observed, to treat all communications from 
an inquiry and investigation. the throne in this manner; it was custo- 
He could not say, that this was a pro- | mary to do so, when the matter communi-. 
position, nakedly considered, he could | cated referred only to generals; and the 
ever agree to, though it were totally un-| present communication having been con-. 
combined or unconnected with any other | fined solely to eee brought it strictly 
matter; for besides amounting to a nega- | within the rule; nay, the learned lord 
tive to the Address, it was in fact a nega- | pushed this argument much farther, for 
tive to all means of defence whatever; it| he affirmed that approving of measures, 
roposed to suspend all measures, deli-{'such as had been generally described in ' 
Beritive or executive, till after their lord- | the Address, neither directly nor impliedly 
ships should digest their thoughts, and | bound any noble lord who-should vote for 
give their advice to their sovereign. | it toa single specific measure, or proposi- 
Now: two difficultics very sensibly struck | tion which might hereatter be deemed 
him, which must in his apprehension be | proper or cxpcdient, by those who should 
unavoidable if the amendment were agreed | be employcd in conducting the affairs of 
to. The first, that their lordships would | goverument.—Ilis grace observed, that 
proceed in a committee, and when the | atter the repeated attempts which had 
object of their inquiry was at an end, of | been made to subjugate America, it would 
course report to the House. How far | be folly in the extreie to persist longer in 
this mode of proceeding was agreeable to | so fruitless an undertaking. It appeared 
fhe necessary ingredicnts of secrecy and | to him at all times impracticable, and he. 
dispatch, he would not pretend to say;] had repeated his reasons frequently in that 
but, for his part, it appeared to him the | House why he thought so ; it would there- 
very reverse of both. The other objec-|fore be very unnecessary now to tread 
tion was liable to precisely the same ob- | over the same ground; but without having 
jection; for when the House had agreed | a retrospect to former transactions, far- 
with their committee, and the result of the | ther than might be necessary to elucidate 
whole was to be presented to his Majesty, | the passing scene, he begged their lord-. 
the same inconvenience must follow. His | sbips’ attention for a few minutes. It was, 
Majesty would be advised, probably very | very improbable ‘that any person of expe-. 
wisely and faithfully advised ; but then, if | rience and knowledge, be his zeal ever so 
they were counsels of execution, would | fervent, could expect to succeed by any. 
not such advice, if it was expected to be | farther attempts upon America by land; 
adopted by government, be attended with ; that once granted, and he believed he 
the most enormous mischief? no less than | should hear no man seriously dispute it, 
informing our enemies what we intended , the question was simplified and brought 
to do, and thereby cutting up by the roots | within a very narrow compass. Is the 
the only means that ever was yet thought | friendship and good will af America es- 
of to secure success, that of concealing ; sentially necessary to the existence of this 
from our enemies all our plans and designs. | country as a great naval and commercial 
He appealed to noble lords, whether the | nation? Do our possessions and depen. — 
amendment did not fairly bear him out in | dencies in that part of North America 
the argument he had raised upon it. In- | still remaining in our hands, our West 
formed, therefore, as he was, he must con- | India islands, &c. depend upon a renewal. 
tinue to consider it in that light, which | of a connection with America of one kind 
with the reasons already assigned in the lor other? He believed there was not an 
course of his speech, induced him to give | intelligent man in that House, or out of 
his hearty negative to the amendment, !it, who imagined that this connection or 
and once more to express his full appro- | re-union could be effected by force of 
bation of the Address. arms. If that was the case, then it could . 
The Duke of Richmond said, there were | only be effected by conciliatory means. 
some things which fell from the learned | How were these most probable to suc- 
Jord who spoke last, that afforded him | ceed, so as to essentially promote the ob-. 
great satisfaction, the result of which | jects which government, parliament, and 
in the first instance, as it struck him, | the nation, were presumed to have in 
was, that agrecing with the proposed Ad-|vicw?  — , 38 
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For his part, he thought, by imme- 
diately withdrawing our troops from that 
country and employing them against our 
foreign enemies, where only they could be 
of any service, would be every way the wisest 
. measure. This was not a novel opinion of 
his, he had often expressed himself to that 
hold ed in that House on the subject. 
f it appeared to him at those several pe- 
riods a wise and salutary measure, the 
. events of the last campaign fully confirm- 
ed him that he was right, and every reason 
which operated then, rushed now on his 
mind with redoubled force, and flashed 
the fullest conviction on his mind, not 
merely of the expediency, but the abso- 
Jute necessity of adopting it. The with- 
drawing of the troops at the time first 
proposed, was recommended in order to 
remove the apprehensions of the people, 
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prospect of reconciliation with the mo- 
ther country; while on the other hand, if 
the British troops were withdrawn, those 
of France would become useless, and the 
grand motive and confidence between 
America and our foreign enemies be gra- 


what they deemed an enraged and unre- 
lenting foe being at an end, and no farther 
necessity of course of foreign assistance, 
the people of that country, agreeably to 
their disposition, and even prejudices, 
would probably return to habits of friend- 
ship and mutual good will. It was natu- 
ral, and such predilections, when nothing 
of importance or hazard stood in the way 
to indulge them, would soon begin to pre- 
vail, and that most powerfully too... Men 

rofessing a different religion, educated 
in different principles, speaking a different 


! 
dually weakened. All apprehensions from 


no matter whether well or ill founded, ; language; aliens in blood, and strangers 
that Great Britain intended to enslave | in connexion or affection, would soon dis- 
them. It was farther designed to promote | cover numerous reasqns for being dissatis- 
another purpose, that of letting the pas- | fied with each other, while notwithstanding 
sions of men cool and civil animosities | the signal provocations given by the pa- 
subside, so as to learn the real intentions | rent state, the colonies weuld find nature, 
and views of the people, when they should | sentiment, and innate partiality pulling 
be left to their own guidance ;—when the ; the other way. ‘Tl. would recollect at 
fire of faction and party should be | the instant that they complained of their. 


quenched, and men came scriously to 
consider and determine, free from the ter- 
rors of force or the operations of preju- 
dice, what was most likely to conduce to 


brethren in Europe, that they were never- 
theless their brethren, and it might not be 
stretching probabilities too far to presume 
that they would, when they had nothing 


their own interest, and secure the free en- | immediately to apprehend on their own 
joyment of their privileges and property | account, never suffer, much less contri- 
° . t e y ° ° « 

in future. These, he presumed, were the | bute to assist France in treading out of in- 


leading motives which suggested the ne- , dependent existence, : her own indulgent, 
though latterly cruel, and unkind parent.’ 
He doubted much, whether in good poli- 
cy, putting affection or compassion out of 
he question, they ought to stand by, 
while one power was augmenting its own 


cessity of withdrawing the troops in the 
early stages of this business, to a noble 
earl since deceased (Chatham), and he 
should ever continue to think they were 
fouried in prudence and sound policy. 


Attend to the situation of affairs as they (‘strength and greatness on the ruin of ano- 
stood at present. America was aided by | ther, particularly when that power had 
a powerful foreign ally, the troops of that , been hitherto a powerful rival and compe- 
ally were now fighting her battles, and | titor, not only to Great Britain, and at 
assisted in the capture of a British army ’| diiterent periods a terror to Europe, but 
with their noble and gallant commancer. ' at least in one instance to America her- 
If, then, it was determined to send out a ‘self. So soon as the competitor was fallen 
powerful Jand force in order to retrieve | or reduced, the strength of both would in’ 
our sinking affairs in that country, what | a great measure be concentered in one, 
would be the probable consequence? but . and it would always be an object of policy 
that the people of America finding them- | in the weaker states to exert themsclves 
selves threatened with a formidable army, | to the utmost of their abilities in prevent- 
would naturally look for protection to; ing any one from becoming too formida- 
their foreign allies, who had recently eo Oe This, . however, was a matter of 
successfully and seasonably assisted them, ' mere speculation, the other was not, but 
which would serve to cement and! well worthy of their lordships’ most seri- 
strengthen their former connexion, and | ous consideration and attention. All ap- 
remove at a still greater distance any | prehensions ceasing, as he’ observed be- 
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fore, the grounds, and he would affirm 
the only solid grounds of union between 
America and, France would instantly 
crumble to pieces. The people of the 
colonies would once more become Eng- 
lishmen, and France, that ambitious power, 
be for ever cut off from any connexion 
with them. By the withdrawing of the 
troops, therefore, he would venture to 
foretel, that the most signal benefits 
might be derived to this country, while 
he was persuaded a prosecution of the 
same measures by the same men, which 
‘were at once the disgrace and bane of the 
Nation, must inevitably end in its ruin. 
The House divided on the Amend- 
ment: Contents 31, Not-contents 75. 


Protest against the Address of Thanks. } 
The Address as at first proposed was then 
agreed to, upon which the following Pro- 
test was entered : 

‘¢ Dissentient’ 

‘¢ For reasons too often urged in yain 
for these last seven years, against the 
ruinaus prosecution of the American war, 
carrying an by his Majesty’s ministers 
against the people of North America, and 
too fatally confirmed by repeated expe- 
rience, and the late disgraceful loss of a 
second army, to stand in need of repeti- 
tion. RICHMOND. 

FirzwILLiaM. 
RockiNGHAM.” 


The King’s Answer to the Lords’ Ad- 
dress.] His Majesty returned this An- 
Bwer ; 

“© My Lords, 

“¢ I thank you for this very dutifyl and 
affectionate Address. The assurances of 
your cheerful concurrence and support in 
the prosecution of the great and important 
contest in which we are engaged, give me 
the highest satisfaction, and must have 
the most salutary effects. It shall be my 
constant endeavour to make the best use 
of this support for the attainment of the 
sole end, Which I have ever in view, a safe 
and honourable peace.”’ 


Dricie cade Canven dhe Aas. 


of Thanks.] The Commons being re- 
turned to their House, 

The Hon. Charles George Perceval rose 
to move an Address of Thanks in answer 
to the King’s Speech. He began with 
apologizing for his undertaking a task 
which was equal to the abilities of the 
oldest member. He had, however, the 
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consolation, that, however defective he 
might be in point of eloquence, whatever 
he might utter on the subject would be 
sincere, and come from the heart, and he | 
had besides the satisfaction of believing — 
that there could not be a member in the 
House but would readily join with him in 
the motion he was about to make. Ina 
situation so truly alarming as the present, 
he felt exceedingly the difficulty of his 
task in proposing to the House a suitable 
Address; but he declared, that it was his 
sincere and hearty conviction that no 
other than the firm resolution of parlia- 
ment to support the crown, ip the graci- 
ous intention which had been declared 
from the throne, to prosecute the war 
in which we were engaged, could extri- 
cate us from our periloys situation. It 
was indeed true, that the events of the 
present campaign had been very unfortu- 
nate, and that the calamity in America 
was a circumstance which demanded the 
most serious regret and consideration ; 
but notwithstanding these disasters and 
this gloom, he yet hoped to see his native 
country happy, secure and glorious: and 
he had the most sanguine expectations of 
seeing peace restored between this coun- 
try and America on terms the most friendly 
and advantageous to both. What his 
Majesty had mentioned in his most graci- 
ous Speech was very true, that the war 
had been excited by the restless ambition 
of our enemies, and was maintained by 
that spirit; but if it should be true, that 
there had been found men in that House 
so Jost to duty, to honour, and to shame, 
as to express their warm wishes for the 
success of the enemies of this country, to 
glory in their conquests, and to boast of 
the countenance that they gave to their 
rebellion, he believed there would be little 
hesitation in declaring that a great part 
of our present calaniity was to be attri- 
buted to this cause; especially when they 
knew, that men of eminence, men dis- 
tinguished by their abilities and connec- 
tions, had done this, and incited America 
to resistance, by the friendship which they 
professed, and by insinuating and pro- 
claiming, that the people were favourable 
to their cause. e public were not to 
despair. Too much, he observed, had 
been thrown out that had a direct ten- 
dency thereto, and foreigners in particular 
were apt to be led away with it as the 
real and genuine feelings of the kingdom 
at large. He expatiated on this topic, 
and hoped nothing like alarm to the peo 
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ple would be given in the course of the | for your most gracious Speech from the 
debate; the eyes of all Europe, at least | throne, © . | 
of every power concerned io the present | ‘* We assure your Majesty, that we see 
war, were fixed on the Jegislature of | with concern, that the war ig still unhap- 
Great Britain. It therefore became in- | pily prolonged by that restless ambition 
cumbent on the House to avoid every | which first excited our enemies to come 
thing that might possibly be construed | mence it; and which still continues to 
into an appearance ef despondency. Were | disappoint your Majesty’s earnest desire 
the calamities of this country so great gs | and diligent exertion to restore the pub- 
some had represented, and her resources | lic tranquillity. 
so much exhausted as her enemies were | ‘“ We are sensibly affected by your 
led to think them, no one would feel | Majesty’s paternal expressions of concern 
himself more uneasy than he should; put | for the real welfare of your subjects; and 
he believed the case to be far etherwise. | we receive with the strongest emotions .of 
He was far from thinking this country | duty and gratitude your Majesty’s graci- 
undone, ce in danger. It was true, | ous and endearing declaration, that you 
that she was plunged in a war, which na- | should not answer the trust committed to 
turally eouglit upon ber an immense load | the sovereign of a free people, nor make a 
of debt. War was inseparable from ex- | suitable return to your subjects for their ~ 
pence, and the Hapse would recollect | constant, zealous, aod affectionate attach- 
that the present one must in its nature | ment to your person, family, and govern- 
be particularly 30, we not only being en- | ment, if you consented to sacrifice, either 
gaged in a war with America, but also | to your own desire of peace, or to their 
with France, and Spain, and the states of | temporary ease and relief, those essential 
Holland. The hon. gentleman admitted | rights and permanent interests, upon the 
that, things had not turned out so far | maintenance and preservation of which | 
vourably as the justness of our cause had | the future strength and security of this 
deserved, but was of opinion, that no- | country must ever principally depend. 
thing more was required than unanimity | ‘* We declare on our part, that we 
amongst ourselves tu defeat our combined | know no means of making to your Majes- 
enemies, and restore Great Britain to its | ty any return go suitable and so just, and 
wonted lustre and renown. Under this | of answering the great trust committed to 
idea, he exhorted, in strong and forcible | us by those whom we represent, as by 
terms, the tota) extinction of party. Hein- | giving your Majesty this firm assurance, 
treated the House to drop every little per- | that we are resolved to assist and support 
sonal consideration, and join in the pro- | your Majesty to the utmost of our power, 
secution of the war with that unanimity | in maintaining and preserving the essen- 
which alone could give it efficacy, and | tial rights and permanent interests of your’ 
which would bid fair to terminate it tothe | crown and people. , 
honour and interest of Great Britain.| ‘ The favourable appearance of affairs 
' The people of England, he said, were not | in the East Indies, and the safe and pros- 
to be dispirited and sunk on account of a | perous arrival of the numerous commer- 
disagreeable event or two, and he thought | cial fleets of your kingdoms, have given 
the House were bound to approach the | us great satisfaction: but we sincerely re- 
throne with expressions of the strongest | gret that your Majesty’s assiduous endea- 
gratitude for the declaration his Majesty { vours to guard your extensive dominions, 
hed been pleased to make, that neither his | have not in all places been attended with 
own desire for. peace, nor any temporary | success; and we learn with the deepest 
inconvenience af his subjects, should in- | concern, that the events of war have been 
duce bim to give up essential rights and | very unfortunate to your Majesty’s arms 
permanent interests, on which the pros- | in Virginia, and have ended in the loss of 
perity and felicity of the British empire | your forces in that province. 
would ever principally depend. Hecon-| ‘We are fully persuaded, that the 
cluded with moving the following Ad- | principal view of the confederacy of our 
dress = enemies, was to foment and maintain the 
‘© Most gracious Sovereign ; rebellion in North America; and, under 
“« We your Majesty’s most dutiful and | the specious delusion of the establishment 
loyal aubjects, Commons of Great | of an independent empire, to render your 
Britain jm parliament assembled, return Majesty's colonies subservient to the 
your Diajesty the thanks of this House, | power and. influence of the crown of 
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France: but your Majesty may rely on 
our steady assistance to second your Ma- 
jesty’s endeavours to defeat the dangerous 

. designs of our enemies, equally prejudicial 
to the real interests of America and to 
those of Great Britain. 

“© We will not fail to resume the great 
and momentous consideration of the state 
and condition of the dominions and reve- 
nues which this country possesses in the 
Kast Indies; and we trust that, in our de- 
Jiberations on those important matters, we 
shall. proceed with the same spirit and 
temper in which they were begun, and 
with the same care and anxiety to con- 
sider how those remote provinces may be 
held and governed with the greatest secu- 
rity and advantage to this nation, and by 
what means the happiness of the native 

Anhabitarts may be best promoted. 

‘“‘ In this arduous conjuncture, we con- 
sider it as our first duty to our country, : 
to grant your Majesty such supplies as 
the circumstances of aftairs shall be found 
to require. We cannot but fecl that the 
war is burthensome and expensive; but 
we are convinced, at the same time, that 
it Is just and necessary; and nothing on 
our parts shall be wanting, to give effi- 
cacy and success to the valour of your 
‘Majesty’s fleets and armies; and we still 
have a firm confidence that, by a vigorous, 
animated, and united exertion of the: re- 
sources and faculties of the nation, and: of 
the spirit of a free people, your Majesty 
will be enabled, under the protection of’! 
Divine Providence, to restore the blessing 
of a safe and honourable peace to all your 
dominions.” 

Mr. Zhomas Orde rose to second the 
motion. He began with apologising for | 

~ his intrusion on the House, and lamenting 
that so diHicult a task should be assigned 
to him. He said, that he had not a 
doubt, whatever, were the little debates 
and divisions of the House, that they | 
were all actuated by the same spirit of 
pure patriotism and of disinterested re- 
gard tor the public good, and that they | 
were alf anxious ior the restoration of 
the grandeur, security, and happiness, in | 
which we lived before the present distur- 
bances.  Ifthis was the gencral desire, he 
would take upon him ta say, that it could 
only be gratified and fulfilled by magnani- 
mity and unanimity. ' The cordial efforts 
of all his Majesty’s subjects would be irre- 
sistible. They had hitherto astonished the 
world, nay now they raised its admiration 
in shewing them that we were able to 
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meet so many powerful foes without the 
assistarice of asingle friend. The Address 
which ‘had been proposed. by his hon. 
friend, entirely and fully met his ideas and 
approbation. They must not be depressed 
by disaster ; calamity called for fortitude 
and exertion, and the dignity of the British 
senate now required that they should se- 
riously and firmly resolve on the best 
means of supporting the empire against, 
the machinations of our enemies. He de- 
clared that he approved of the designs of 
ministers with respect to America, if they 
were formed to re-establish the commercial 
rights or advantages of Great Britain. on 
terms not unbeneficial to America, and if 
their object had been to recover our domi- 
nion, to cement anew the bond of union, to 
rescue America from foreign and domestic 
tyranny, and to fix a justly qualified de- 
pendence on the mother country. It 
was friendly and paternal to America her- 
self, to endeavour to restore her to the 
secure happiness of a connection with this 
country, in preference to the insidious 
friendship of that power which had inter- 
fered, in order to onan the quarrel, and 
separate her from this country. ‘The colo- 
nies were sacrificing their true interests to 
mad ambition and impolitic revenge. ‘They 
had improvidently yielded up to France 
the possession of their harbours, and he 
would venture to say, they now prema- 
turely rejoiced in the introduction and 
success of her armies. For what was 
herein the object of France? Not alone to 
devise the destruction of this country, but 
to prolong the horrors of civil war in that ; 
not to terminate it even in favour of her 
new allies tillthey should discover too late 
that they had borrowed assistance of a per- 
nicious usurer,: to whom, having been 
obliged to grant mortgage after mortgage, 
they should find themselves at last stripped 
of the whole estate which they had refused 
to hold under the advantageous guardian- 
ship of those who, after having driven the 
encroacher from their borders, gave them 
the security to make it valuable. Would 
we tamely suffer America to become the 
ally of France perhaps, and most likely to 
become the subject or the slave? As to 
the consequences of the war, he would 
not deny but that they were heavily ex- 
perienced by the people. But it was im- 
possible for it to be otherwise. All wars 
were expensive, and particularly the pre- 
sent one, when we were engaged against 
America, and France, and Spain, anek 
Holland. He would also admit that af~ 
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fairs had not fallen out so well as might 
have been expected. In his recital of the 
chief circumstances of our situation, he 
had purposely chosen to treat the subject 
as rather serious than‘pleasing, because he 
should think he offended against the spirit 
and dignity of the Hoyse, and against. the 
candour and impartiality on which he would 
wish to establish the strength of his argu- 
ments, if he failed to represent the most 
unfavourable idea he could conceive of our 
public affairs, and did not seek thereupon 
to consider what effect they should have 
on our public conduct; and if in this view 
of them, there was no reason to think them 
desperate, or to abate our courage and re- 
solution, wnatever more agreeable might 
be fairly added, should tend to give us the 
first encouragement of hope. He recited 
the story of our troubles, not to depress or 
sink the spirit of his countrymen, but to 
rouse and invigorate it; not to bid them 
despair of their country, but to convince 
them that their own magnanimity, their. 
virtue, and their union, were alone neces- 
sary to protect and upraise it.—He would 
not enter into the cause and progress of 
the American war, the narrative of which 
had so often been heard, perhaps impa- 
tiently, in that House. But thus far he 
would venture to say, that he had suffi- 
cient. justification from many gentlemen in 
opposition to declare, that the quarrel was 
at first a favourite in the nation; the cause 
and objects of it approved and encou- 
raged; and that it was not merely the 
pruicct of administration ; that he did not 
now what should induce us to believe, 
that though the views of government 
might naturally be favourable and perhaps 
partial to Great Britain, they were ever 
bent on injustice or rigour to America. 
He could not conceive any foundation for 
the charge of unrelenting persecution, or 
that such a spirit was not to be mitigated 
ull after the most oppressive and ungene- 
rous triumph over unconditional submis- 
sion. That he was not in the secrets of 
government, nor meait to pay any un- 
manly compliments to the measures of ad- 
ministration; but that he sincerely thought 
them in regard to America less inimical in 
design and exccution than she had been 
to herself; and if therefore the motives of 
the war were not founded in any unwor- 
thy species or degree of avarice or ambi- 
tion, but arose only, as he hoped, from a 
de¢sire of re-union on terms of mutual ad- 
vantage, there could not surely, whatever 
unforeseen and unfortunate circumstances 
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had enlarged the sphere'and increased the 
calamities of it, be made a retrospect of 
complaint, though there might be of 
sorrow, for the prosecution of it. It was 
not his purpose to examine the probable 
causes of our not having succeeded by per- 
suasion of force to put an end to this most 
unfortunate war. He was not a compe- 
tent judge of the means used, or the man-. 
ner of employing them. More material. 
considerations now required their imme- 
diate and earnest attention, for the pur- 
ose of directing their future sorter. 
he people were not, he hoped, to be cast 
down by a temporary distress: however 
deeply we might feel affected by the mis- 
fortune. to our country, in the Joss which 
had befallen its turces in Virginia, we 
should not be insensible of a grateful com- | 
passion to them and to their very deserv- 
ing, though most unfortunate, comman- 
der. Ife hoped, that when he should re-. 
turn to his country, we should receive him 
with our praises; that we should thank 
him, and with more justice than the Ro- 
mans did their unsuccessful commander ; 
because we had to remember the prelude 
of his victories, and that the first story of 
his achievements was not the surrender of 
a gallant army. The hon. gentleman at- 
tributed the ill success of our arms in 
America to the perfidy and ambition of 
the French, and defended administration 
in not having any ally. That'we had not, 
he said, was not the tault of government. If 
those powers, whose interest it was to be 
with us, or whom gratitude ought to have 
bound to us, had been led to act otherwise 
than they ought to have done, who was 
to be charged with any crime on that ac- 
count? The ministry could not help it. 
He said, that if the sure accomplishment 
of the great wish and desire of them all 
depended on the result of their debates, 
he had no doubt but the general voice 
would be for peace. The more perfect 
attainment al security of that blessing 
had been the object of the war, and had 
made them pray for victory. It must be 
the wish of the King, who would find his 
own joy in the restoration of ease and 
happiness to his peopie: it must be the — 
wish of the ministers, because, while know- 
ing it to be the desire of their master, they 
would therein find relicf from the anxieties 
and perils which now surrounded them: 
the great body of the nation must desire 
it, because they feel the accumulation of 
those expences which arise from the war, 
how sensible soever they may be of the- 
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necessity for continuing it. This sad ne- 
, cessity however seemed still to exist, as 
the malice aad ambition of our enemies 
appeared yet to be implacable. He could 
not believe that though the assistance or 
effectual mediation of some friendly power 
was delayed, it was decisively refused to 
us. It was now however necessary to 


| regard ourselves as unsupported by foreign 


alliance ; and we were of course to make 
greater exertions of our own united re- 
sources. All that remained for us to do 


in such a situation, was to put forth every 


means in our power to subdue the com- 
mon enemy, and look to the ‘internal de- 
fence of the kingdom ; and this he believed 
had been done. The militia of this coun- 
try, he said, were composed of such a 
body of men, and commanded by ‘such 
officers, as made our dependence: upon 
them altogether prudent 


ploy her troops on a more distant service. 


—The hon. gentleman again strongty 
essed the House to become unanimous: 


in their resolutions; and: was of opiriion, 
that nothing could tend to restore the 
greatness of this country but a successful 
prosecution of the war, which might lead 
to such a peace as would accord with the 
honour and dignity of Great Britain. He 
was therefore offering his Majesty every 
assistance in their power: and since they 
must appear in lamentation for the trou- 
bles and distresses of their country, they 
should recollect and take example by that 
Tourn. which they read of in the histo 

of these kingdoms, and appear before their 
sovereign in suits of armour. 


more serious than pleasing, but it was by 
no means desperate: it was a moment for 


enterprise, and not for despondency. We 


must agree to prosecute effectual and vi- 
orous measures, and do it without any 
ittle division about the manner of our ex- 

ertions. The Address moved for did not 

point out any particular place as the 
theatre of war; it did not bind the House 
to the prosecution of: it in any particular 
shape: they therefore would not now he- 
sitate in carrying up to the throne their un- 
animous offer of support, from any difference 

. of opinion with respect to the particular 

measures to be observed in prosecuting the 

future operations of government. It would 
be time to disagree about specific measures 
when specific measures came to be pro- 


posed. In one thing, as he had said, they 
must be all agreed, and it became them 
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1 and secure, 
while it left government at liberty to ein-: 


' As he had? 
said before, the picture of the country was: 
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to be seriously so, in the desire of snatch- 
img the empire from the midst of her ene- 
mies, atid restoring her by oar vigour .to 
the eminence which she was accustomed 
to hold among nations. Fhe Address 
moved for, was calculated to promote this _ 
end, and therefore he was happy to second 
the honourable mover. 

Mr. Fox, in a speech of considerable 
length, entered with his usual ability and. 
success into the merits of the important 
question, of continuing or abandoning the 
American war. He said, that he rose to 
move an Amendment to the Address for the’ 
game reason that the hon. gentlemen had 
risen to propose and second it. The task 
had been assigned to. them because they 
were young men, and young members of 
that House. There was a favour about 
youth which recommended its actions; 
but there was more than the favour of 
youth requisite to give grace to the mo- 
tion for an address to the throne on the 


.present occasion ; it required the benefit 


of inexperience, the recommendation of 
ignorance ; for what man, who had ob- 
served the conduct of ministers for the last 
two parliaments, who had been a member 
of that House, and had had opportunity 
of knowing the measures of government, 
could have been brought by any means to 
disgrace himself by the motion? The most 
servile or the most profligate adherent of 
ministry, however he might have gained a 
seat in that House, or however submissive 
he might have been rendered by pension 


‘| or place (and that there were such mem- 


bers was but too true) could not have 
been brought to move for this Address, if 
he had been for any time a member? It: 
was therefore with prudence assigned to 
the present gentlemen, because they were 
fortunately unacquainted with what had 
been: seen and executed in that House. 
He was ready to do justice to the discern- 
ment of ministers in this respect: but for 
the same reason that they had moved and 
seconded the Address, he now rose to pro- 
pose the Amendment. Though he was a 
young man, he could not be called a young 
member of the House. He had been pre- 
sent and seen the whole system of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers; had heard their: pro- 
gressive madness, impolicy; or treachery ; 
and he was now confounded at their pre- 
suming to look the Commons’ House of' 
Parliament in the face, much more to sit’ 
and hear such an address to the throne’ 
moved for at such a time. That they 
should dare to bring down such a speech’ 
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after what they had done, was to him a 
subject of astonishment, uay a subject of 
horror. It shewed that they were divested 
of all modesty as well as principle, and 
that they had formed the dreadful resolu- 
tion of going on to the last act of the tra- 
gedy; and completing the ruin which they 

d so successtully becun. 

There never was any moment: when. it 
was so necessary. for him ta take notice 
that the speech from the throne was not 
to be considered as the speech of the King, 
but of his- ministers. The present was 
the most extraordinary that he had ever 
known. He must pause a while on the 
audacity of ministers (for he could give it 
no gentler term), in putting such lan- 

guage into the mouth of the sovereign. 
men were unacquainted with the nature 

of our constitution, and knew that the 
speech was contrived by a cabinet-council, 
what would they pronounce the present 
speech from the throne tobe? What! but 
that it was the speech of some arbitrary, 
despotic, hard-hearted, and unfceling 
monarch, who, having involved the slaves, 
his subjects, in a ruinous and unnutural 
war, to glut his enmity or to satiate his 
revenge, was determined to persevere in 
spite of calamity, and even of fate. That 
it was the speech of a monarch incapable 
of feeling his own misfortunes, or of sym- 
pathizing with the sorrows of his people, 
when the high prerogative of his despotic 
will was disputed ; for despotic monarchs 
were the most tenacious of their rights, as 
they called them, and allowed nothing to 
the feelings or to the comforts of their 
fellow-creatures. The speech spoke outa 
bold and sanguine language, and he was 
dof it. It was better that the people 
should know what they were to expect, 
and what to suffer, than that an insidious 
air of lenient intentions should cover and 
cenceal the same dreadful plan. But he 
called upon every honest man in the House 
to say if it was not his firm dependence 
and trust to have heard a very different 
= Ring on that day. He would refer it to 
candid feelings of every man in the 
Heuse. He had not been many days in 
town, but he had been long enough to 
hear and collect the opinions of men, and 
he declared that it was the general senti- 
ment, that we should have heard his Ma- 
jesty on that day, declare from the throne, 
«‘ that he had been deceived and imposed 
op by. misinformation and misrepresen- 
tation ; that, in consequence of his delu- 
sion, the pasliament had been deluded, 
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but that now the deception was at an end. 
He saw that he had been in an error, and 
that he and his people had suffered enough 
from the consequences of it. That there- 
fore, he requested of his parliament to de- 
vise the most speedy’ and direct means of 
putting an end to the calamities, and re- 
storing peace, security, and happiness to 
bis dominions.” He said, that this was 
the general opinion; but instead of this, 
they had heard a speech, breathing ven- 
geance, blood, misery, and rancour. It - 
spoke exactly-this language: ‘* Much has 
been lost, much. blood, much treasure, has 
been squandered ; the burthens of my peo- 
ple are almost intolerable ; but my passions 
are yet pr bet my object of subjugae 
tion and of revenge is yet unfulfilled, and 
therefore I am determined to persevere.” 
This was the language; and for this lan- 
guage the minister was answerable. Tha 
men who had brought us to our present 
situation, and reduced us from tlie splen- 
dor, and the strength, and the happiness 
which we enjoyed, to the disgrace, the 
weakness, and the danger in which we 
stood at present, yet dared to-come for- 
ward, and tell the representatives of the 
people of England, that they were not yet . 
satisfied ; that they had not yet done | 
enough; that they determined to perse- 
vere in the American war, and to spend 
more of the treasure, and lavish more of 
the blood of these very people, although 
there was a general clamour against it, and - 
out of that House the loudest disapprobas 
tion was expressed, and the most dircct 
condemnation of the system. : 
There was one thing which he must take 
notice of: the hon. gentleman who had 
made the motion had been unadvised. He 
had lavished part of that oratory in an at- 
tack which was all necessary to defence. 
He advised him to husband-his abilities, 
and reserve them all for the defence of 
the ministry below him, rather than waste 
them in attacking the opposition. He had 
charged them with expressing joy at the 
triumphs of America. It would have been 
becoming in him to have had one quality 
of youth, candour, on the occasion, and 
to have stated fairly what he chose to re- 
present. It was true he had said in a 
former session, that it was his sineere opi- 
nion that if the ministry hnd succeeded in 
their first scheme on the liberties of Ame- 
rica, the liberties of this country would 
have been at an end; and thinking this 
(as he did) in the sincerity of an honest ° 
heart, he was pleased with the resistance 
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which they had met to their attempt. If 
the hon. gentleman had thought the same 
thing, if he had joined him in the opinion 
that ministry, had they succeeded in their 
first attack upon America, would after- 
wards have succeeded in an.attack upon 
Britain ; he no doubt would have wished 
success to American resistance, at least if 
he had been an honest man, he would. 
This was his opinion, it had always been 
$0; he might be wrong, but he from his 
heart believed it; and he called upon the 
hon. gentleman, when he next mentioned 
the assertion, to take notice also, as in 
candour he ought, of the opinion that ac- 
companied it. The great and glorious 
statesman, whose memory every gentle- 
man would revere, the late earl of Chat- 
ham, entertained this opinion in the ve 

commencement of the dispute; and feel. 
ing for the liberties of his native country, 
thanked God that America had resisted 
the claims of this country. But * all the 
, calamities were to be ascribed to the 
wishes, and the joy, and the speeches of 
opposition.”” Oh miserable and unfortu- 
nate ministry! Oh blind and incapable 


men! whose measures are framed with so 


little foresight, and executed with so little 
firmness, that they not only crumble to 
pieces, but bring on the ruin of their coun- 
try, merely because one rash, weak, or 
wicked man in the House of Commons 
makes a speech against them! Oh, what 
miserable statesmen must these be, who 
frame their ‘measures in so weak and 
wretched a manner as to make no provi- 
sion for the contingencies of fortune, nor 
for the rash passions—say, if it pleases the 
House, the wicked passions of men! Could 
they expect that there would be no rash, 
, no weak, no wicked men in this kingdom; 
or were they so rash, so weak, and so 
wicked, as to contrive measures of such 
@ texture that the intervention of any un- 
foreseen circumstance broke - them to 
pieces, and with their failure destroyed 
_ the empire of which they had the govern- 
ment! It was said against administration, 
that they had no responsibility. People 
desired to know who was the minister, and 
who was answerable for the iniquitous 
measures of government. The ministry 
felt the difficu ty of the question, and hesi- 
tated a long time in the answer; but at 
last, having found out an expedient, they 
exclaimed in triumph, ‘“ Oh, yes, respon- 
sibility! to be sure there must be respon- 
sibility! there are persons accountable to 
the people for the measures of govern- 
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ment!” Who are they? * The persons,”’ 
replied the ministry, ‘“ are responsible, 
who have always opposed our measures.” 
This was the strange. and the ridiculous 
manner in which they argued, and endea- 
voured to shuffle themselves out of that 
responsibility which they knew to be so 
dangerous. If they had succeeded, they 
would have taken all the credit and all 
the praise to themselves ; but because they 
have failed, they throw the blame upon 
those men who endeavoured to prevent 
the calamities by stopping the causes; 
they threw it upon the men who saw them 
in their career to a dreadful precipice, de- 
termined to throw themselves from the 
immeasurable height, careless of the death 
that must ensue from dashing on the rocks 
and plunging into the sea below, and who 
endeavoured in vain to stop them in this 
mad intent. They seized us upon the 
brink, say ministry, and by their efforts 
to stop us prevented us from taking the 
glorious leap which we had intended: if 
they had suffered us to dash into the 
abyss without molestation, then we should 
have been happy. When this sort of lan- 
guage was held, he had always treated it 
with silent ridicule; and if he had now 
given it any serious reception, he begged 
the House to pardon him. It was unin- 
tentionally if he had, for it merited nothing 
but ridicule and contempt. | 

The hon. gentleman who had seconded 
the motion said, that ‘* the House had 
impatiently heard narratives of the Ame- 
rican war, and of the measures that had 
led to it, and he trusted that there would 
be no more retrospective censure in the 
present moment.” Impatiently! Had the 
House heard them impatiently! Ministers 
must bear to hear them again, and on that 
day they must hear them; that was the 
day when the representatives of the people 
must recall to the ears of his Majesty’s 
ministers the disgraceful and ruinous mea- 
sures that had brought us to this state. 
They must hear of them not only here, 
but he trusted, that by the aroused 
indignation and vengeance of an_in- 
jured and undone people, they must 
hear of them at the tribunal of justice, 
and expiate them on the public scaffold. 
He saw a learned gentleman smile at 
the word * scaffold,’ [the Lord Advo- 
cate of Scotland. ] hat, did not the 
learned gentleman think that it was yet 
time for punishment? Had they not in his 
imagination done enough, or had they 
more calamities to inflict, more negligence 
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to exemplify, or rather more treachery to 
complete? What was the learned gentle- 
man’s opinion? When did he think the 
fit moment would arrive, when suffering 
would be supineness, and retribution be 
just? It was his opinion that the day was 
now approaching, it was at hand, when 
the public would no longer submit nor the 
ministry escape. Their conduct was un- 
recedented in any age or in any history ; 
it beggared the records of nations: for in 
all the annals of kingdoms ruined by weak- 
ness, or ruined by treachery, there was not 
an instance so glaring as the present, of a 
country ruined by a set of men, without 
the confidence, the love, or the opinion 
of the people, and who yet remained se- 
cure amidst the storms of public disaster. 
The hon. gentleman, who had seconded 
the motion, had called for unanimity. He 
demanded to know if they meant to insult 
that side of the House when they asked 
fur unanimity, and designed to continue 
the American war. © They had opposed it 
from its.commencement ; they had op- 
it in all its progress; they had 
warned, supplicated, and threatened ; 
they had predicted every event, and in 
no one instance had they failed in pre- 
dicting the fatal consequences that had 
ensued from their obstinacy or from their 
treason. If in a moment like the present, 
a moment of impending ruin, men who 
loved their country could have any com- 
fort, he confessed he must feel it as a 
comfort and consolation, that when the 
history of this dreadful period should come 
to be written by a candid and impartial 
hand, he must proclaim to posterity, that 
the friends with whom he had the honour 
to act were not to be charged with the 
calamities of the system. In justice to 
them he must declare, that they did all that 
men could do to avert the evils, to direct 
them to a more safe and honourable track, 
but they had failed in their endeavours 
to save their country. ‘Thus much: at least 
the historian would say, and thus would 
they be exempted from sharing the con- 
demnation, though they now suffered the 
calamity in common with the rest of their 
unhappy fellow-subjects. : 

The hon. gentleman had told us, that 
ave must not despond; and at the same 
time he had given us a picture of our si- 
tuation, which he confessed to be more 
serious than pleasing. He talked hope to 
the ear, but he had spoken despondency 
to the heart. This was his serious picture, 
and a most serious one it was. You are 
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now suffering these things from measures 
the most wise, the most prudent, the most 
necessary, executed with firmness and 
with foresight, and in a cause the most 
just and upright. Was it so! Then how 
much farther distant from despondency 
was the picture which he would give than 
this serious, but not desponding, picture 
of the hon. gentleman. F cannot, said the » 
hon. gentleman, express my sentiments of 
the situation of .this country. better than 
by applying to it the address of the cele- 
Seated orator, Demosthenes, to the Athe- 
nians. <‘‘ I should,” says he, “ deject and 
despair, I should consider your situation 
as desolate and irreparable, if I did nat 
reflect that you have been brought to this 
state by weak and improvident measures, 
and by weak and treacherous men. If 
your affairs had been managed wisely, if 
your operations had been firm and steady, 
and after all you had been reduced to this 
situation, I should have indeed despaired 
of deliverance; but as you have been re- 
duced by weak and by bad men, I trust 
you may be recovered by wise and by up- 
right governors. Change your system, and 
you may yet flourish ; persevere, and you 
must be ruined.” This was exactly his 
opinion of the present situation of this 
country: if their cause had been just 
and virtuous, if their measures had been 
wise and vigorous, if their ministers had 
been capable and zealous, and after 
all we had been brought to our present 
situation, he should have despaired of 
deliverance ; but, as it was, there were 
yet hopes, by substituting a just and a vir- 
tuous system in lieu of the present op- 
pressive and disgraceful one, by substitut- 
ing wise and vigorous measures in room 
of the present ridiculous and impotent 
schemes, by substituting activity and zeal 
in the place of indolence and treachery, 
and by changing in short the whole plan 
and conduct of government., His motive 
for this advice was not that he wished to 
succeed to those places of trust; he sin- 
cerely wished their present possessors 
good of them; they had rendered the 
offices of trust and power most unenviable 
to men who loved their honour, and whose 
only object in accepting them would be to 
promote the splendour, the security, and 
the happiness of this country. Let them, 
in the name of Heaven, enjoy the emolu- 
ments for which they have lavished so 
much; and if our ruin must be accom- 
‘plished, Jet it be completed by the same 
aneful bands ! ) 
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The hon. gentleman exhibited two pic- ; their ostensible power at the expence of 
tures of this country; the one represent- | their country. To delude the parliament 
ing her at the end of the last glorious war, ; and the people, they then described the 
the other at the present moment. Atthe ; contest to be a mere squabble. It was 

end of the last war this country was raised not America with whom we had to con- 
to a most dazzling height of splendour ; tend; it was onty Hancock and his crew: 
‘and respect. ‘The French marine was in ; A handful of men would march triumphant 
a manner annihilated, the Spanish render- | from one end of the continent to the 
ed contemptible ; the French were driven | other. ‘This was the language sounded in 
from America ; new sources of commerce | that House, and for this language a learned 
were opencd, the old enlarged; our in- | member of it vor Loughborough) was 
flucnce extended to a predominance in | exalted to the dignity of a peer, and en- ~ 
Europe, our empire of the ocean estab- | rolled among the hereditary council of the 
lished and acknowledged, and our trade | realm. He was thus rewarded for no 
filling the ports and harbours of the won- | other merit that he could ever discover 
dering and admiring world. Now mark | but that of vehemently abusing our fellow 
the degradation and the change! We have | subjects in America, and calling their 
lost 13 provinces of America, we have | opposition the war of ‘“ Hancock and his 
lost several of our islands, and the rest are | crew !”? 
in danger; we have tost the empire of the | Having by misrepresentation deluded 
sea, we have lost our respect abroad and | the parliament into the contest, they en- 
our unanimity at home; the nations have | deavoured to continue the delusion by 
forsaken us, they see us distracted and ob- | promising the country gentlemen a reve- 
stinate, and they leave us to our fate. | nue from America. This, like all the rest 
Country! “ This was your husband; this | of their fictions, was what they did not 
“#8 your husband.” This was your situa- | themselves believe, but it was necessar 
tion, when you were governed by Whig! to the occasion, They saw fhe Frenc 
ministers and by Whig measures, when | raising an armament in their ports; great 
you were warmed and instigated by a just | preparations were evidently making, which 
and a laudable cause, when you were | demanded the notice and the enquiry of 
united and impelled by the confidence| the British ministry long before they 
which you had in your ministers, and | openly professed this resolution to support 
when they again were strengthened and | the independence of America. What did 
emboldened by your ardour and enthu-| our ministry do? They suffered these 
siasm. This 7s your situation, when you | armainents to go on, they came down day 
are under the conduct of Tory ministers | after day, and professed that France was 
and a Tory system, when you are dis-| friendly in her dispositions; nay, after 
united, disheartened, and have neither | they knew that the preparations were hos- 
confidence in your ministers nor union! tile against Great Britain; that they were 
aniong yourselves. When your cause is | intended to resist us in our attempts upon 
unjust and your conductors are either} America; when it was no longer in the 
impotent or treacherous. ~ power of ministry to conceal the irksome 

He said, that he should not go into a| truth, and when they were galled with 
minute detail of all the transactions of | what was told them of it in that House, 

_ ministers in the progress of this accursed | they adjourned it for a considerable time, 
war, but only trace them through the ; just previous to the conclusion of the 
leading features, which would shew the; treaty between France and America. 
plan and system they had pursued. They | Why did they do all this? Because, if 
commenced war against America after | they had not, they must have been forced 
‘that country had offered the fairest propo- | to go to war with France at a much earlier 
kitions, and extended her arms to receive | period than they did, which they could 
us into the closest and nearest connection. | not have done without giving up the Ame- 
They did this contrary to their own senti- | rican war; the object of their ambition, 
ments of what was right, but they were | because the parent of their fortune, and 
over-ruled by that high and secret autho- | the tenure on which they held their power. 
rity which they durst not disobey, and | They had wilfully and positively plunged 
from which they derived their situations. | this country into a war with France, with 
They were ordered to go on with the| Spain, and with Holland, by a treacherous 
American war or quit their places. They | acquiescence in the designs of France for 
preferred emolument to duty, and kept | the mere love and attachment that they 
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had to the American war. If they had 
- crushed the preparations of France in their 
infancy; if they had called her to a pe- 
remptory account before their naval equip- 
ments were matured; would any man 
breathing say, or suspect, that the French 
would have dared to act as they did, 
or presume to go to war with the 
whole strength of this country undi- 
vided, unweakened, by the prosecution 
- of a mad war against her colonies? 
Surely not. But they pursued another 
policy. He would not say that he believed 
they were paid by France; it was not 
possible for him to prove the fact; but he 
would venture to say, that they deserved 
to be paid by the Grand Monarque, for 
they had served him more faithfully, and 
more successfully than ever ministers 
served a master. If the French king 
heaped treasures upon their heads ; if he 
exhausted his exchequer to enrich them ; 
if he even drained his resources for their 
sake, he purchased the aggrandizement 
of his kingdom at an easy rate; for they 
had done more for its permanent advan- 
tage, more towards the accomplishment 
of the grand object of French ambition, 
that of universal monarchy, than all the 
dcp administrations that ever France 

ad employed, nay more than all the little 
achievements of Louis le Grand. He, in 
his aim to acquire universal monarchy, 
grasped only atthe conquest orthe purchase 
of a few barrier towns, and by pursuing 
these impolitic means, had exasperated 
and roused Europe against him. 

But the present system of France had 
been more deeply and more sagaciously 
laid. If there should be a deliberation 
between the king of France and his sub- 
jects on the best means of extending and 
establishing the projected universal mo- 
narchy ; what would be the tenor of their 
conversation? ‘* We must, the king would 
say, weaken and destroy our grand and most 
formidable rival, Great Britain. To be 
sure, reply the subjects; but this cannot 
be done without diminishing and exhaust- 
ing ourselves. Yes, says the king, we 
shall not strike a blow; we will make them 
cut and mangle one another; we will em- 
ploy our ministers; those ministers who 
are paid by Great Britain for doing our 
business, to go to war with their master’s 
subjects and destroy themselves.” ‘(his 
accordingly is dcne. The prime minister 
of France, whom, said the hon. gentleman, 
I now sce sitting over against me, goes 


to war with America for the maintenance 
x, . 
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of rights, of trifles that were never disputed, 
and remains deaf and blind to the oalami- 
ties and the intreaties of the people. * Oh! 
but, say the subjects of France, Great 
Britain will triumph if we do not interfere. 
Then, says the monarch, we will interfere ; 
after deluding these men with empty un. 
meaning professions, whiich no creatures 
but themselves would believe; we will 
come in at the critical moment to give the 
finishing stroke to American independence. 
All this will be great, will be masterly ; 
the subjects: would reply: Britain will be 
weakened; but by this we shall only have 
an equal share in the circulating com. 
merce of America : Nay, we shall. do more, 
says the king, we shall conciliate the affec- 
tions of America; we will conclude a 
treaty with America, and by being in. 
strumnental to her independence, incline 
her by obligations to a preference in 
favour of France.” All this may be 
supposed to have occurred between the 
king of France and his subjects, and 
still farther it might have been said, that 
in order to complete the design of esta- 
blishing an universal monarchy, they must 
destroy the other rival powers of Europé ; 
the naval powers were the most to be 
dreaded, and, after Great Britain, of these © 
naval powers the Dutch were the first to 
be overthrown. How could ney o that 
without weakening themselves? Why, 
replies the king of Pranice, how but by in- 
stigating our faithful servants, the minis- 
ters of Great Britain, to go to war with 
their nearest, dearest, and best friends 
the Dutch.. True, their interests are in- 
separable; they are like the right hand 
and the left of one immense and terrible 
body; by a brotherly combination of 
strenpth and aetion they gre irresistible, 
and the House of Bourbon must fall before 
them; but divide them, nay, not only 
separate, but set them to tear one another, 
and they will crumble before us. To do — 
this would be impracticable with any other 
set of men; but nothing is impossible for 
those ministers in the scale of absurdity or 
madness to attempt. This would no doubt 
be said, and what must be the astonish- 
ment, what the feclings, what the trans- 
port of Frenchmen, when they perceived 
Great Britain go to war with the Dutch 
without a cause, for he declared he never 
yet could discover a cause for which we 
went to war with that power, forgetting 
all the intercsts, all the policy, and all the 
connection by which we had ever been, 
and. cuzht always to be guided with re- 
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spect to her. What must have been the 
exultation of Frenchmen, when they saw 
the fleets of admiral Parker and admiral 
Zoutman ; fleets that ought never to have 
met in any sea but on terms of friendship, 
meet to tear one another to pieces; in 
short, it was impossible for any set of men, 
however well inclined they might be to 
favour the interests of France, to serve her 
more effectually than his Majesty’s minis- 
ters had done; and yet we were constantly 
hearing the ministry exclaim against the 
perfidy of France: they made his Majesty, 
from the throne, speak in the same stile of 
the restless ambition, and the perfidy. of 
France. Heexceedingly wished, that as 
we could not give them hard blows, we 
would be decent enough not to give them 
hard words: but it was the fashion of his 
Majesty's ministers ; they loved to talk in 
bitter terms. But why was the perfidy of 
France so bitterly imveighed against? 
Was that any thing new? Was the trea- 
chery of France of a late date, or her 
enmity to this country, or her desire to 
weaken us, or her restless ambition? They 
were all established as axioms in politics ; 
and none but the present statesmen would 
have suffered themselves to be deluded by 
professions to the contrary, however spe- 
ciously they might be made, especially 
when -there was incontestible evidence 
against them, in the preparations which 
_ they were making in all their ports. 

The hon. gentleman who had seconded 
the motion, had strongly called for unani- 
mity, and afterwards recommended the 
prosecution of the American war. Were 
the ministry confident enough to expect 
that there could be unanimity on that 
subject ? Had they not, from the outset, 
declared their firm unequivocal abhor- 
rence of it? Had they not declared and 
predicted what had come to pass? Had 
they not by every argument and means 
which respectful zeal could suggest, called 
upon, urged, and instigated them to put 
an end to a war which could only be pro- 
ductive of ruin and disgrace. Every pe- 
riod of it had been marked with disaster, 
and the Jast misfortune was such, as took 
away the final hope, even of the most vio- 
lent abettors of the war. The hon. gen- 
tleman had said, that we could not blame 
the unfortunate and gallant lord who 
commanded the brave army in Virginia ; 
that we must receive him with praises; 
for victories had been the preludes to the 
surrender of his army. He would join 
that hon. gentleman in bestowing the 
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| warmest praises on that noble earl; for 


not to him did he impute the disaster, but 
to the ministry, by whose savage obsti- 
nacy he was ordered to persevere in an 
expedition against the evidence both of 
fact and reason. But had not all the 
transactions of this war been of the same 
sort! Had not all the generals been 
brave, and all unfortunate! The conquest 
of Ticonderoga had concluded in the sur- 
render of Saratoga. The victory of Bran- 
dywine had ended in the recall of sir Wil- 
liam Howe; and the battle of Camden in 
the capitulation at York. It had been 
with earl Cornwallis as it was with gene- 
ral Burgoyne: .‘‘ The paths of glory lead 
but to the grave.”’ It had always hap- 
pened so, and it must always happen so in 
the prosecution of this disastrous war. © 
Gen. Burgoyne had been brave; gen. 
Burgoyne had failed; and gen. Burgoyne 
had been reviled, persecuted, and pro- 
scribed ; so had general sir William Howe; 
60, perhaps in his turn, would the brave 
and unfortunate ear] Cornwallis: though 
he did not know where these candid men 
intended to fix the blame; whether upon 
lord Cornwallis, or on sir Henry Clinton, 
or on both; or on admiral Graves, or on 
all. But it would soon be discovered ; 
their dirty literary engines would be set to 
work, and calumny would come forth in 
all the insidious garbs that inventive ma- 
lice could suggest. They would place 
the blame any where, but in the right 
place; but in their own weakness, obsti- 
nacy, inhumanity, or treason. To some 
one of these causes the blame was to be 
attributed, and not to any failure in the 
execution of their plans. Two years 
since, a right hon. friend of his had moved 
the House, that our troops should be 
withdrawn from. America, under a firm 
persuasion, that the French troops, joined 
to the Americans, would be irresistible ; 
and that left to themselves, their jealousy 
of one another, and their passions, might — 
be favourable to Great Britain. The mo- 
tion was rejected, because, oh! it was not 

ossible that the Americans could suffer a 
French army to enter their provinces! 
So little did his Majesty’s ministers know 
of the intentions, or of the disposition of 
the people with whom they were at war! 
The event now confirmed the idea of his 
right hon. friend, whose military know- 
ledge of the colonies would not be dis- 
puted. Now then, put a period to the 
contest. The French and the Americans: 
are joined. The French and the Ameri- 
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cans have taken an army. There was no 
part of the unfortunate disaster at York- 
town so portentous as that circumstance, 
or that gave him so much concern. It 
led to more fatal consequences than the 
loss of 7,000 men. The circumstance of 
this conquest being accomplished by the 
combined army of French and Americans, 
would superinduce a claim of acknow- 
ledgment, and of gratitude, that would 
tie the two people together in an alliance 
of friendship, and give rise to commercial 
connexions, which would shut out the 
ouly prospect that remained for this coun- 
try of re-establishing a friendly intercourse 
with America, and having the benefit of 
her trade. Some of the persons belong- 
ing to his Majesty’s council were not so 
sanguine as others. Some, for whom he 
entertained respect, as private gentlemen, 
were not so sanguine as to believe, that if 
the people of America were really deter- 
mined against us, we could ever reduce 
them, to obedience. One of these, for 
whom he had a great respect, a right hon. 
gentleman on the floor (Mr. Rigby) has 
said, upon the capture of Charles-town, 
that if that event did not produce fortu- 
nate conclusions in our favour, he should 
despair of success, and be ready to ac- 
- knowledge, that it was an improper and 
mad thing to continue the contest. Now 
then, he called upon the right hon. gen- 
tleman to stand up, and in the face of 
the world act up to his promises, for it 
was now proved, that the capture of 
Charles-town had concluded in the sur- 
render of an army. Had any other con- 
sequence arisen from it? No; none. The 
right hon. gentleman, who professed to be 
open, and disdained the insidious dealing 
of saying one thing one day, and another 
the next, just as it might suit the occa- 
sion, would rise, therefore, he trusted, and 
call upon his Majesty’s ministers to put 
an end to this war. — 

There was one circumstance in the 
conduct and language both of the ministers 
and of men of all parties, which he could 
not help taking notice of; it was, that 
amidst all their sorrow for the loss of earl 
Cornwallis and his brave army, there was 
one thing which gave them great consola- 
tion, and for which they were grateful: it 
was, that our fleet had not ventured to 
fight the enemy. Hear it, Mr. Speaker, 
said the hon. gentleman ; it is a source of 
joy, new in the history of Britain, that we 
rejoice on the occasion of one of our 
fleets not venturing te meet and fight the 
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enemy. To this even were we reduced, 
and our joy on the circumstance was well- 
founded. The hon. gentleman who se- 
conded the motion had given great praise 
to earl Cornwallis, and justly so, as he 
had already said; but in his opinion, the 
most brilliant part of the noble earl’s con- 
duct was, that even in the midst of his 
embarrassment, in the very moment of 
peril, when he expected every hour to be 
assaulted, and himself, with the whole . 
army, to be put to the sword, he retained 
and expressed the purest patriotism and 
love for his country in the anxiety which 
he shewed for the safety of the fleet! 
‘‘ Do not venture to relieve me; my fate 
is determined ; do not decide the fate of 
our country by including yourselves in 
the disaster.’? But, indeed, the whole 
conduct of lord Cornwallis was great and 
distinguished; while enterprize, activity, 
and expedition was wanted, no man had 
more of these qualities. At last, when - 


‘prudence became necessary, he took a 


station which, in any former period of our 
history, would have been a perfect asylum. 
He planted himself in York and Glouces- 
ter, and preserved a communication with 
that which used to be the country and the 
dominion of Great Britain ; a communica- 
tion with the sea. It used to be the 
country of an English commander, to 


which he could retire with safety, if 


not with fame. It used to be the 
country in which he was invincible, what- 
ever might be his strength on shore. 
Here it was that earl Cornwallis was sta- 
tioned on the borders of Great Britain, 
and by which he preserved a communica- 
tion with New York, nay, with the city 
and the port of London. But even this 
was denied him; for the ocean was no 
more the country of an Englishman, and 
the noble lord was blocked up, though 
planted on the borders of the sea; nay, 
was reduced even to thank God, that a 
British fleet did not attempt his rescue. 
He said, he was far from meaning to insi- 
nuate that Admiral Graves was in fault; 
the ablest commander in the universe 
would have acted as he did, even lord 
Hawke; the great and the gallant lord 
Hawke, whose naine he might now use 
with reverence, as he was no more (for it 
was not the fashion to venerate living au- 
thorities) ; and whose memory would ever 
be held dear, as the father of the British 
navy, would have acted in the same man- 
ner. He who lived during the splendour 
of the British navy, and who perhaps was, 
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happy to retire that he might not live in 
its decline; even he would have acted in 
the same manner. The hon. gentleman 
said he had taken a good deal of pains to 
enquire ; he had conversed with the ablest 
officers on the subject ; and he had it in 
his power tu do s0, (for all the ablest off- 
cers were on a and they declared 
unanimously, that it would have been 
madness in admiral Graves to have ven- 
tured to attack the French flect in their 
position in the Chesapeak; that it could 
not have been done without the utmost 
risk of losing the whole fleet, as we!l as 
the army that was on board. How dif- 
ferent was this from what it used to be in 
the English navy! In former wars to meet 
an enemy and to fight, to command a 
squadron and to vanquish, was the sane 
thing. A British admiral knew not what 
it was to retreat from a French squadron, 
or be apprchensive of engaging them. 
But this, among other things, the earl of 
Sandwich had introduced into the service 
of Great Britain. Ie had made it an es- 
sential part of the duty of an English ad- 
miral to run away from an enemy. Ele, 
that first lord of the Admiralty, who had 
declared in his place, in the House of 
Peers, that he deserved to lose his head if 
he ever tailed to have a fleet equal to the 
combined naval power of France and 
Spain. He had forfeited the penalty of 
his bond; the earl of Sandwich had for- 
_feited his head, for the earl of Sandwich 
had not a fleet in any quarter of the world 
equal to that of the House of Bourbon. 
In America, the British squadron, under 
admiral Graves, amounted to 25 sail of 
the line. The French squadron, under 
De Grasse, to 35 sail; in America then 
we were unequal. 
decided superiority against us had been 
manifested by the occurrences of the 
campaign. We had lost the island of 
Tobago; a large Spanish squadron was 
now. triumphant in those seas, unopposed 
by any British force whatever, capable 
and ready to do what they pleased. 
True ;. we had taken a_ defenceless 
island, and disgraced ourselves by the 
capture; a capture productive of no good, 
(no national good he meant, for undoubt- 
edly the conquerors would have benefited 
by the plunder) and by which we had 
brought upon our name and arms the 
greatest stigma that could fall upon an 
enlightened nation, that of barbarity. 

_In the West Indies then we were infe- 
nor, and so inferior that there was not a 
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man of any experience who did not trem- 
ble for the satety of our dearest posses- 
sions in those seas. Unequal in those two 
places, it might be thought that our great 
superiority was employed in some exploit 
in another part of the world. Where? 
how? wasit in Europe? In Europe, the 
Channel fleet did not at any time consist 
of more than 27 ships of the line, ard the 
combined fleets amounted to 47 sail, and 
blocked up the mouth of the English 
Channel; claimed the proud dominion of 
the scas on our coasts, and took within 
our view a valuable and numerous ficet of 
traders. In the English Channel, then, 
we were inferior. But perhaps in the 
Northern scas there was a great command- 
ing squadron to overcome or to destroy 
the Dutch marine. Was there so? Ad- 
miral Parker met and fought the enemy 
with an inferior force, and there was a 
circumstance occurred in this part of our 
naval management which gave a most 
striking picture of the Admiralty system. 
After admiral Parker had written home 
to inform the Poard that the Dutch 
squadron was much larger that they had 
given him to understand or expect, the 

dispatched a cutter to him with the inti- 
mation that there were two ships lying at 
Harwich, fully equipped and ready for 
sea at an hour's notice, which he might 
have if he desircd them. Instead of send- 
ing these ships, in consequence of the in- 
formation which the admiral had given 
them, they sent a cutter, and lost the op- 
portunity. Admiral Parker met the 
Dutch ficet in the mcan time, and fought 
without the addition of these ships, by 
which, perhaps, and indeed in all proba- 
bility, he would have procured a decisive 


victory, and have destroyed or maimed 


the Dutch force for the rest of the war. 
But by this ignorant, treasonable conduct, 
instead of a victory, there was only a 
drawn battle. But perhaps we had been 
superior in the Mediterranean, and in the 
Baltic. No; in the Mediterranean we 
durst not even attempt to relieve an in- 
vested island; the island of Minorca ;— 
nor relieve a blockaded garrison; the 
garrison of Gibraltar;—two places that 
were always hitherto considered to be of 
the last importance. In the Baltic, we 
had given up the right of fighting, even 
when attacked; we must not dare to fire 
a gun in the Baltic. In the European 
seas, then, we had been unequal to the 
enemy in all the operations of the cam- 
paign. Inthe East Indies. we were nat 
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f tothe enemy. He hat Heard in 
the Kings Speech, of the prosperous 
state of attairs in the East, but Fe profess- 
éd he knew of no prosperity in that quar- 
ter.— Was there any news of conquest, or 
of advantage, or even of escape, come 
frem the East? It was a hidden secret to 
every bedy with whom he conversed; 
and he believed, was to be found no where 
but in the King’s Speech. In every cor- 
ner of the world then, were we inferior to 
the enemy; and yet, with a fleet dimi- 
nished and inferior, rendered still more 
weak by the infamous manner in which 
it was directed. After the present disas- 
ter to our arms in Virginia, with the same 
men to conduct, and what was worse, 
with the same system, were we, the repre- 
sentatives of the people of Great Britain, 
called upon to address the crown, and 
promise to support his Majesty in the 
same pursuit that had brought us to this 
state. 

In giving this detail of our situation, he 
had avoided entering into the minute and 
subordinate measures of government. He 
had confined himself merely to the lead- 
ing features of this management, and of 
our situation; and though he had not 
enumerated our domestic grievances, he 
by no means forgot or despised them. 

here was one grand domestic evil, from 
which all our other evils, foreign and do- 
mestic, had sprung. The influence of 
the crown. To the influence of the crown 
we must attribute the loss of the army in 
Virginia; to the influence of the crown 
we must attribute the loss of the thirteen 
provinces of America; for it was the in- 
fluence of the crown in the two Houses 
of Parliament, that enabled his Majesty’s 
ministers to persevere against the voice of 
reason, the voice of truth, the voice of 
the people. This was the grand parent 
spring trom which all our misfortunes 
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tures of the minister, to do their duty ; to 
execute the trust reposed in them, and to 
act up to the sentiments that they really 
felt. Did they really believe that we 
could ever conquer Amcrica? He de- 
sired them to lay their hands upon their 
hearts, and proclaim in the presence of 
God and men, whether they hought that 
all the power of Great Britain, straincd 
and exerted, was equal to the task. He 
would leave the question to this conscien- . 
tious test, and he would venture to say, 
that if no man, but he who thought the 
contrary of this, would presume that 
night to vote for the Address, the minis- 
ter would be left in the smallest minority 
that was ever known in that House; nay, 
he believed in his soul, that the minister 
himself would vote against the war. Were 
they determined rashly and vehemently 
to go on? Had they not done enough 
for the minister, and was it not now 
sufficient time to do something for their 
constituents? In his own opinion, no ad- 
dress whatsoever should be sent up to 
the throne, until they had an opportunity 
of going down to their constituents, and 
consulting with them on the matter. 
They, and they only, were to pay for the 
continuance of the war, and it was fit and 
necessary that they should give their in- 
structions. But though this was his own 
immediate opinion, he was willing to take 
a more gentle course, for he desired una- 
himity as much as the hon. gentleman 
who spoke before him; and therefore he 
would move to amend the motion for the 
Address, by the substitution of a clause, 
in the room of a great part of that now 
in the hand of the Speaker. The violent 
epithets and abuse against the French, 
though he did not approve of them, were 
yet become so familiar to the House, and 
the ministry were become so much in love 
with them, perhaps using them to con- 


flowed. But still, as he had said before, | ceal their good offices in a more substan- 


this picture of our situation was more dis- 
tant from dejection than the serious pic- 
ture of the hon. gentleman who spoke be- 
fore him; for all these calamities were 
connected with the system, and the men 
in power. Change the one zn toto, 
remove the other, and you would purify 
the fountain-head, by which all the flood 
was Contaminated. 

He called upon the House to know 


tial way, that he did not very earnestly 
object to them. + The part to which he 
could not agree was all that which went 
to the continuance of the American war, 
and which was couched in the most cun- 


and | ning and insidiouslanguage. The amend- 


ment which he should propose would give 
his Majesty the assurance of their loyalty 
and zeal, and would promise in a more 
effectual way to support the essential 


whether they were still. ready to go on | rights and permanent interests of his em- 

with this accursed and abominable war.) pire. He concluded’ with moving, . to 

He called upon them as the representa- | leave out from the words “ and we”’ in the 

tives of the people, and pot as the cred- | third paragraph to the end of the para- 
[ VOL. XXII. J [22] 
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graph, in order to insert these words, 
«< will, without delay, apply ourselves with 
united hearts to propose and digest such 
counsels as may in this crisis excite the 
efforts, point the arms, and, by a total 
change of system, command the confi- 
dence of all his Majesty’s subjects,” in- 
stead thereof. , 

Mr. Minchin seconded the amendment. 
He said it was absolutely necessary now 
to become serious ; we had too long dealt 
in the Janguage of flattery and falsehood. 
The Address moved for was founded on 
the basis of flattery, and not of truth. It 
was calculated to mislead his Majesty 
into a belicf that the people were favour- 
able to the American war, and willing to 
support him in the continuance of it. 
They were no such thing. They ab- 
horred the war; and, whatever ministers 
might say, nay, whatever their adherents, 
the me:nbers of that House, might say, 
the people would not go on from year to 
year, draining their blood and treasure in 
the prosecution of a war which they hear- 
tily condemned both in the principle and 
progress. For, said he, while we are 
going on with this dangerous and expen- 
sive war,- without honour, and without ad- 
vantage, we are increasing a sum, already 
above 200 millions, by an addition of 32 
for the expence of the current year. 
Where are we to stop? Are there no 
bounds; no moderation; no discretion 
with regard to expence? ‘The minister 
congratulates himself that our taxes, how- 
ever numerous, are not burdensome ; they 
are laid upon luxuries, and not upon ne- 
cessaries. But whatever is taxed in a 
commercial country must terminate with 
necessaries. Misfortunes cannot teach; 
ruin cannot correct the obstinacy of mi- 
nisters; it descrves a harsher name than 
obstinacy. We have seen our fleets dis- 
_ gracefully running before the Trench 
fleet, or cooped within the chops of the 
‘Channel. He said, he had the highest 
opinion of the bravery of admiral Darby, 
nor did he mean to throw the most trifling 
censure upon him. Indeed he believed 
that he acted as the greatest prudence di- 
rected, and in the only sure manner for 
the welfare of that fleet which was under 
his command. It was not to him that we 
were to attribute the disgraceful mockery 
of the last campaign. With. a fleet so 
very inferior to that of the enemies, he 
could only consult the safety of his coun- 
try by avoiding an engagement. To that 


wretched system of Admiralty manage- 
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ment, which. had reduced the fleet to 
what it was, we must attribute the dis- 
graces of the last campaign. That sys- 
tem which had driven so many brave and 
able officers from the service, and which 
had distracted and insulted those that re- 
mained ; that system of which the earl of. 
Sandwich was the patron, and ought to 
be the. victim. It was not enough that 
they should by mismanagement and injus- 
tice ; by seeking only the increase of par- 
amentary influence in the promotions 
which were given, and the appointments 
that were made, by substituting in the 
room of fair and just ceconomy, plans of 
unwise parsimony in the dock-yards, and 
driving by that means into the service of 
our enemies the ablest- mechanics in the 
yards; and by the same plans introduced 
into the ships, driving also to foreign 
countries the most serviceable petty offi- 
cers, who were the best acquainted with 
the discipline of our fleets; by which we 
had taught the enemy our art of building 
as well of conducting our ships. It was 
not enough by these means to weaken, to 
reduce, and to distract the navy; but this 
little diminished and divided force must 
also want the benefit of wise, able, and 
vigilant direction; for though they la- 
vished immense sums in secret service 
money, they yet procured no article of 
foreign intelligence; no circumstance of 
useful information. While Frenchmen 
were found hardy enough to dare death 
and infamy with all their concomitant 
terrors, we had no one to give us any ac- 
count of any manceuvre of the enemy; of 
any project which might take place, or 
any scheme which was intended to be ef- 
fected. Our war, as it was deficient of 
an end, was also wanting of a system. 
This circumstance was clearly and most 
curiously proved in the course of the last 
summer, when the French and Spanish 
fleets appeared at the mouth of the Chan- 
nel, without the minister’s knowing any 
thing of the matter. When it was pub- 
lished in one of the newspapers they de- 
nied the fact; their adherents were em- 
ployed to contradict it, and though the 
paper persisted in its information, they 
continued obstinately ignorant: nay, the 
adroiral commanding at Plymouth, sent 
tidings of the fact to Bristol, and sent 
the news for the safety of tke trade, and 
that the merchants might have the means 
of preventing many captures; it was a 
most singular fact, that the naval com- 
mander at Bristol, on the day that he re- 
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ceived this intelligence from Plymouth, 
received also an express from the Admi- 
ralty, informing him that it was no such 
thing, and that their lordships did not be- 
lieve that the combincd fleets were out of 
port. So little did they know of the 
transactions of our enemics and of the 
danger of the empire! The merchants of 
Bristol did as they ought; they believed 
the letter of lord Shuldbam,: and paid no 
regard to the intelligence of the Admi- 
ralty; they kept their vessels in harbour, 
and saved them from the jaws of the 
enemy. This was one glaring instance, 
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which the system would be changed, and 
the nation be saved. - 

Lord Mulgrave said he had not intended 
to have spoken, if circumstances, which 
were manifestly false, had not been ad- 
duced in argument. He said the hon. 
gentleman who spoke last but one had as- 
serted, that all the men of any naval emi- 
nence were on shore and unemployed. 
The contrary was the fact. In particular 
he could point out one admiral who had 
carried the glory of the British flag as far 
as it had ever been carried; though he 
was at this moment on shore, yet he was 


' speedily to take again the command of the 
‘ficet in the West Indies. That admiral 
would in future be ranked among the first 
naval characters of this country. To argue 
from a loose expression uttered some years 
ago by lord Sandwich in the House of 
Lords, and to bring it into debate now, 
| was neither candid nor parliamentary. He 
averred that the noble Jord was not cri- 
‘minal in his conduct. ._He had acted 
throughout the whole of his administra- 
tion with a real assiduity and vigour. tHe 
asserted that our navy was so fur from 
being inferior in strength to the situation 


out of many, of the extreme negligence, 
incapacity, ignorance, or treachery of the 
Admiralty. It fortunately happened for 
the delivcrance of the country in this in- 
stance, that Providence interfered, and 
sent a.tempest to drive the enemy from 
our coasts. Another instance had oc- 
curred in the course of the campaign 
equally glaring, and in the issue more 
eventful. They sent admiral Parker out 
to fight the Dutch with five ships, assur- 
ing him, that with that force he was much 
superior to the enemy, for they were so 
weak, unprovided, and incapable, that 
they could not send out a squadron equal ; in which the noble lord found it, that it | 
to five ships of the line. After this ano- | was even superior to its boasted state in 
ther ship was sent to give him a great and | 1759; for, at this moment we employed 
decisive majority; another joined him by No less than 118,000 seamen and marines 
mere accident, the Berwick; and yet with on board the royal navy; a greater num- 
all these, when the Dutch came out of the | ber than ever was employed at any former 
Texel, they proved to be much superior ; period of our history. He insisted that 
to him; and in an engagement fought | the noble lord was by no means to blame, 
with all the ancient valour of the two na- | for not being able to make greater exer- 
tions, they parted on equal terms. Ad-/ tions, or producing more success; the 
miral Parker wrote home that he found ' fault lay not with him; it was in the na- 
they had been misinformed with respect ture of our situation, fighting combined 
to the force of the enemy, and retired . powers, who dragged us to every quarter 
from a situation in which it was vain to! they pleased, having, frum their supe- 
expect to do service to his country, ; riority in numbers, the power of choosing 
though he might gain by his enterprize. in what quarter of the globe they should 
immortal honour for himself. Such was | wage the war. But it was by the accu- 
the administration of this naval board, ,mulation and strength of our enemies that 
and such was the conduct of the men with we were inferior. The first fleet that lord 
whom we were still to intrust the most Sandwich had sent into the European 
important part of the strength of Britain! seas, he averred, was superior to the enemy. 
To this it was impossible that he could Theadministration of the Admiralty-board, 
apree; and to this the Address, as pro- that had preceded that of the noble lord, 
posed by the young gentleman on the op- had been too parsimonious: and the ef- 
posite side of” the way, absolutely went. fects of thcir parsimony were telt to this 
He therefore seconded the amendment of day; that parsimony was, In a great mea- 
his hon. friend. The able and com-_, sure, the cuuse why our exertions were 
eee speech which he had made, | not greater hy sea as it operated upon 
ad precluded him from saying many | the number of our ships. It had increas: d 
things that he had intended ; and he should | much under the direction of the noble lord 
conclude, with a warm recommendation | at the head of that department : and that 
to the House, to adopt the amendment, by | too in contradiction to those very men 
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who now censured lus conduct, and who 
desired the navy not to be increased from 
ceconomic motives. The parsimony of 

that noble lord whom he had praised so 
~ much, and the system then pursued with 
the concurrence of the opposition, the 
system of lord Hawke, had crippled the 
British navy ; and it was a notorious and 
disgraceful fact, that at the time of the 
contest about the Falkland islands, we 
had not a fleet to send to sea. It was 
very true that the ditlerence with Ame- 
rica had deprived us of a considerable 
supply of naval stores, as well as of ma- 
tiners; but even with this disadvantage, 
such had been the exertions of the noble 
lord, that the magazines had been, and 
were now plentifully stored. Jf the hon. 
ee chose to turn his great historical 
cnowlcdee to the other side of the ques- 
tion, he knew that he could prove to the 
satisfaction of the House that we are not, 
nor ever were, equal to France in a naval 
contest, where France applicd all her re- 
sources and strength to the raising of a 
navy. He asserted, that in the reign of 
king Willam, France was superior to us 
and Holland. In the reign of queen 
Anne it was likewise superior. To call 
this a disgraceful war was ungrateful and 
ungenerous. It was calamitous, but not 
disgraceful. It was a war in which the 
honour and spirit of the nation had been 
carried as high gs at any period of our 
history. Jt was not unlike that mode of 
prophesying, which, though it had always 
the good fortune of proving false, yet had 
tended to add courage to our enemies: 
facts which only wanted time to disprove 
themselves: such as what we have fre- 
quently heard in these walls; the Germans 
will all desert, the English sailors will not 
fight against the Americans: how true 
these prophecies were time had evinced. 
With respect to the fact mentioned by the 
hon. gentleman of the cutter that was dis- 
patched to admiral Parker, it was not 
correctly nor candidly stated. When ad- 
miral Parker wrote home that he suspected, 
the Dutch force to be greater than the 
Admiralty had apprchended, a cutter was 
sent to inform him, that one ship, the 
Berwick, then in the north seas, had orders 
to join him, which she accordingly did, 
and that there was another line of battle 
ship lying at Harwich, which he might 
have if he liked. Was there any thing 
absurd, or negligent, or treacheroug in 
this? Would the hon. gentleman have had 
the Admiralty to send the ship without 
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knowing whether she was wanted or not? 
He had thought proper to say thus ,.much 
to defend the First Lord ef the Admiralty 
against the aspersions which had been 
thrown on him unjustly by the two hoan.. 
gentlemen who had spoken hefore him. 
It was his sincere opinion, that the noble 
lord was as honest a man and as able a 
naval minister as ever filled that depart- 


‘ ment. 


Admiral Keppel spoke a few words in 
answer to the noble lord. He reprehended 
him for the vehement manner in which he 
had seized on a hasty expression of My 
Fox, and thundered it out as an unjust 
aspersion on many brave and gallant off- 
cers now fighting the battles of their coun- 
try, and whom it would be base and 
disgraceful in any man to revile. There 
were officers in the service every way de- 
serving the appointments which they held, 
and he knew the hon. gentleman ta be in- 
capable of insulting them; but the noble 
lord had ungenerously, and in his opinion 
uncandidly, taken up an expression de- 
livered in a parenthesis, and to whick, he 
sincerely believed, no gentleman ia the 
House applied the meaning given to it by 
the noble lord but himself. The. noble lord 
had said, that the first fleet which lard Sand- 
wich sent into the European seas to fight 
the French was superior to the enemy; he 
denied the fact; it was not true. it had 
been before this time advanced, and be- 
fore this contradicted. At the time of his 
court-martial, he had called upon the Ad- 
miralty board to produce the official list 
of the strength of the French fleet, which 
they refused to do: Do it yet; produce 
that list !- said the hon. admiral with some 
warmth, and do not come here hazarding 
assertions, which, when called upon, you 
will not avow, and dare not, because you 
cannot prove. The noble lord had said, 
that the parsimony of admiral lord Hawke 
was the cause of our present weakness, 
He denied that also. cord Hawke was 
truly, as Mr. Fox had said, the father of 
the British navy, and he had left the Eng- 
lish fleet in a flourishing condition; flou- 
rishing for a time of peace; and if the 
present First Lord of the Admiralty bad 
done his duty; if he had faithfully and 
diligently applied the immense grants of 
parliament to the increase. of our. navy, 
or had even ably directed, employed, and 
applied the. naval force which he really. 
possessed, the misfortunes of this wax 
would never have. occurred. ‘he. lass 
was,the severe, charge. which. he. had ta 
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bring against the noble lord; the misap- 
plication of the force with which he was 
intrusted ; and, if the House would call 
for the papers which he would point out, 
he pledged himself to prove to their con- 
viction, what he averred upon his know- 
ledge to be true. 

Lord Mlulgrave rose again, and main- 
tained what he bad said before, that Mr. 
-Fox’s expression was, ‘for all the able 
officers are on shore.’ These were the 
terms, and he had no way of collecting 
his meaning but from his words. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt said, that if the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Fox) had made use of 
unparliamentary language, in speaking of 
what a noble lord had said in the other 
House, he was sure he did not mean to 
infringe upon the orders of that House; 
but from the conviction, that whatever or 
wherever a gentleman speaks, it ought to 
be truth; and he must say, that it laoked 
suspicious in rejecting to be tried by his 
own assertions. What! was it honourable 
to take refuge in a parliamentary order 
against so serious a charge as the degra- 
dation, if not the ruin of the British navy, 
and with it the ruin of the British empire ? 
Was this honourable, or did it look like 
conscious innocence and manly fortitude ? 
The noble lord persisted in misrepresent- 
ing the hon. gentleman against the sense 
and canduur of the House. The hon. 
gentleman had clearly and evidently said 
no more than, that many great, gallans, 
_ apd experienced officers were on shore ; 
driven from the service by the system of 
the Admiralty. Was it not the fact? But 
_ did this include a charge against these 
officers who were employed? By no means. 
~-The hon. gentleman then condemned 
the whole plan and conduct of administra- 
tion. ‘They were engaged in a disgrace- 
ful pursuit, for they seemed to be actuated 
bythe worst of motives. He said, that 
gentlemen ought not, for the trifling am- 
bition of momentary greatness, the petty 
and insignificant baubles of fortune or 
situation, to press. measures which must 
make them odious to posterity. In the 
page of the historian the laudably ambi- 
tious should expect his character. Am- 
bition was a public and a generous virtue : 
it studied and pursued the exaltation of 
its country; but theirs was not ambition: 
it was @ passion of a nature too base to be 
mentioned in that House. He’ conjured 
gentlemen. to consider the diminution of 
national. honour., He conjured them by 
their private interest, which must come 
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diminished to their families. The motion 
for the Address shewed, however, the tor- 
pidity of mind, which he feared did not 
ert ta aah this consummation so 

evoutly to be wished. The / @ rerum 
did. not touch them. He applied himself 
to the country gentlemen: but he de- 
clared, he looked upon it, that there was 
no public, no parliament, or we could not 
go on without bringing to account those 
who had breaght this country to its pre- 
sent disgvaceful situation..-He had ‘no 
wish for a change ef ministry: it was equal 
to him who were in that situation. He 
neither desired nor would accept of trust. 
No matter what set of puppets worked the 
dismal scene: whether one low little set 
of men on that side of the House, or ano- 
ther low little set on this, while the system 
remained, and the secret poisoning in- 
fluence which it had begun with, and eon- 
tinued through the whole ef the present 
reign! He declared to God, he hoped that 
the present ministry might continue in 
their situation until they brought the af- 
fairs of this nation to that crisia which 
might be accompanied with the suitable 
rewasd, eithes of punishment or glory. 
For his part, he approved of the amend- 
ment; bus he would nevestheless, should 
that amendment be carried, vote against 
the Addresa, as he thought i¢ at once 
superfluous and waproper to vote any 
Address. His Majesty had seno us his 
thoughts, and the House was te consider 
of those thoughts. He declared for one, 
tbat he would not consent to give one 
shilling of supply to support the present 
war; a war to which the country gentle- 
men had unfortunately given too much 
countenance. He requested the country 
gentlemen, therefore, to consider what 
could be dune to. retrieve the nation from 
its very calamitous situation. He was sure 
he was parliamentary in his conduct, for 
as amenber of that House, he had the. 
care of the public purse, and it was as 
much the province of a member of that 
House. to take care of it as it was a prero- 
gative of the sovereign to declare war and 
proclaim: peace.—In reply to what the 
noble lord had said, that it was a war more 
calamitous than disgraceful, he said, that 
in his opinion, it was both the one and the 
other; disgraceful in its principle, and ca- 
lamitous in its progress. The hon. gen- 
tleman. (Mr. Fox) had said, that we ought 
to go. down. to the people of England, © 
and receive their instructions, before we 
pledged ourselves to the continuance of 
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the war. This was exactly his opinion, 
and what he begyed leave to recommend. 
In a fortnight they might do this, and it 
was his sincere advice to withhold all sup- 
ply till this was done. 

Lord North contended that the Address 
ought to meet the unanimous concurrence 
of the House. He adverted to what had 
fallen from Mr. Fox, that he believed his 
Majesty's ministers received the pay of 
France. [Mr. Fox said across the House, 
that he did not say he believed, but that 
they could not act more for the interest 
of France if they did receive salaries from 
that kingdom.] The hon. gentleman, said 
the noble lord, it seems, did not say he 
believed it; I give him credit; 1 am cpn- 
vinced he did not believe it, nor any man 
in the House, nor in the kingdom. He 
would not follow the hon. gentleman 
through his very long enumeration of mis- 
fortunes, arising, as he had said, from 
misconduct, incapacity, or treachery. 
‘Whatever might be their abilities, he was 
convinced that his Majesty’s ministers 
were zealous in the service of their coun- 
try; and if they had been wrong, it was 
an error of judgment, and not of the 
heart. They had; rosecuted the Ame- 
rican war, not with the infamous design 
stated by the hon. gentleman, of aggran- 
dizing the crown at the expence of the 
constitution, and making the subjects 
slaves that the king might be despotic. 
If they had entertained this design; if 
they had desired to give the crown an in- 
crease of power by American connection, 
they had thrown away the opportunity. 
The Americans had no objection to sub- 
mit to the authority of the crown; they 
offered, and desired that they should re- 
main obedient and loyal to the crown; 
but they objected to all dependence on 
the parliament. They would suffer the 
King to reign in America without the in- 
terference of the legislature. It was to 
the claims of the parliament, and not to 
those of the sovereign, that they were ad- 
verse. It was therefore highly unjust and 
injurious to say of ministers that they had 
instituted and persevered in this war for 
the purpose of adding intluence to the 
crown: it was for the sake of the consti- 
tution ; it was to preserve the supremacy 
of the parliament of Great Britain; to 
preserve their just rights and privileges, 
that they had gone to war with the colo- 
nies; and that they had maintained it 
amidst all the clamours and opposition 
thas they had met with in that House. 
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They had looked forward to the unity of 
the British constitution, and had forgone 
the offer of separating the King from his 
parliament, and advancing one branch of 
the legislature to the dominion of Ame- 
rica, independent of the other two. Was 
not this the fact? Did not men know that 
the Americans wished to be governed by 
the king and their own assemblies ; and 
that they went to war because they would 
not be governed by the legislature of Bri- 
tain? ‘Ihe argument therefore against the 
principle of the war was unfounded. The 


| principle was just, and consistent with 


true policy, if it was true policy to pre- 
serve entire and unbroken that old and 
venerable constitution of government, 
composed of King, Lords, and Commons, 
for which our fathers had bled, and which 
Europe envied. This was the principle; 
the principle was right; and he would al- 
ways justify it in the face of the King and 
his country.—It was objected to the Ad- 
dress, that it bound the House to the con- 
tinuance of the American war. ‘This was 
a mistake: the Address did not pledge 
the House to the continuance of the Ame- 
rican war, or to any form, or shape, or'size 
of it. The Address only declared to his 
Majesty, that they would support the mea- 
sures which should be undertaken, or con- 
tinued, for the preservation of the cssen- 
tial rights and permanent interests of the 
empire. There was no word of continu- 
ing the American war: it was not men- 
tioned in the Address at all. ‘ Gentlemen 
were left at liberty to agree to or object 
to the future measures that should be pro- 
posed: all that they pledged themselves 
to was to act with vigour in supporting the 
essential rights and permanent interests of 
the empire. It was the opinion of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, and he trusted it would 
be the opinion of every man in the king- 
dom that we should, m the present mo- 
ment of real and serious alarm, act with 
the energy which was necessary to our 
deliverance. We had been unfortunate, 
and a melancholy disaster had befallen 
our arms in Virginia; but must we lie 
down and die? Must we give up the con- 
flict, because we had failed in this parti- 
cular instance, or because we had failed 
in other instances? No: it ought to rouse 
us into action; it ought to impel, and 
urge, and animate us: for by bold and 
united exertions, every thing might be 
saved; by dejection and despair, every 
thing must be lost. This was his opinion = 
it was the opinion of his Majesty’s mi~ 
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nisters; and he. trusted that it would be 
the opinion of parliament, and of the peo- 
le. This was all that was declared in his 
fajesty’s Speech ; that neither the tem- 
orary inconveniences of his subjects, nor 
is own strong desire for peace, should 
prevail upon his Majesty to abandon the 
essential rights and permanent interests of 
his kingdoms. Was the House ripe to 


give up those rights and interests? He. 


hoped not. Upon this ground it was, then, 
that his Majesty’s ministers came down, 
and desired, and they did not think them- 
selves audacious or impudent in desiring, 
the concurrence and support of parliament 
in prosecuting this true and just system of 
policy. It had been said, that it was a 
war of avarice, of ambition, of prerogative : 
he denied the fact; it was a war of con- 
stitution. The hon. gentleman had threat- 
ened him with impeachment and scaffolds ; 
butrthat should not deter him from the 
preservation of the rights and legislative 
authority of parliament. The question 
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dacious; it was something. worse, it was 
insulting in his Majesty’s ministers to took 
parliament in the tace, and talk such lan- 
guage as they had that moment heard 
rom the mouth of the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon. He said, if there could be a 
greater misfortune than those we had un- 
dergone in the disgraceful contest we 
were engaged in, it was hearing men ris- 
ing up in the great assembly of the nation 
to vindicate such measures: it was the 
most alarming part of our condition ; it 
was that which froze up his blood, and 
harrowed up his soul: for if they were not 
to be taught by experience; if neither 
calamities could make them feel, nor the 
voice of God make them wise, what had 
this poor, fallen, miserable, and undone 
country to hope for? He was an enemy 
to dejection, and he never would recom- 
mend or preach despair; but if any thing 
could tend to deject the people of Eng- 
land, to make despair of their situation, 
and resign themselves to their fate, it was 


was, in respect to the war, whether they | to hear their ministers come down, after 


were inclined to resign their rights as a 
parliament, or with firmness address his 
Majesty with an offer of such vigorous aid 
as might, in the end, procure a peace con- 
sistent with the legislative powers over the 
colonies. In respect to himself, he was 


ready at any time to stand an inquiry into 


his conduct: but whatever might be his 
fate, he would still persevere in supporting 
the right of parliament. The war with 
America had been unfortunate, but not 
unjust. He had at all times thought so ; 
and should he hereafter mount the scaffold 
for that part which he had borne in the 
administration, he should continue to think 
80: it was not a war of ambition; it was 
not a war of administration ; it was a war 
founded in right, and dictated by neces- 
sity. With regard to the present Address, 
there were three modes proposed for con- 
sideration: the Address itself, which pro- 
posed to assist his Majesty in attaining his 
just rights; the amendment, which pro- 
Posed a change of men and measures ; 
and a sullen silence without any address. 
This last mode, he said, he decidedly dis- 
approved, as neither being precedented 
hor parliamentary. As tothe two former, 
he had declared his opinion of the war ; 
it would be to act in contradiction to that 
Opinion not to vote for the Address, which 
Proposed to support it. 

Mr. Burke with great warmth repro- 
bated the language of the noble lord. He 
averred, that it was impudent, it was au- 
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what we had suffered, and impudently tell 
them that they were determined to go on 
with the American war. A battle might 
be lost, an enterprise might miscarry, an 
island might be captured, an army might 
be lost in the best of causes, and even 
under a system of vigour and foresight ; 
because the battle, after all the wisdom 
and bravery of man, was in the hands of 
heaven; but if either, or if all, of these ca- 
lamities had happened in a good cause, 
and under the auspices of a vigilant admi- 
nistration, a brave people would not de- 
spair: they would be animated by their 
injuries ; they would collect energy from 
disappointment ; and feeling and knowing 
that a great and a good ministry would be 
instigated, in such a-case, to strike some 
bold, new, and decisive stroke, they would 
arm, and resolve to second them; they 
would gather reinforcement from their 
hopes; and with a new soul they would 
proceed to the execution of whatever their 
ministry would project, and their leaders 
undertake. But it was not so in the pre- 
sent case. As his hon. friend had well 
described it, amidst all their sufferings and 
their misfortunes, they saw none so bad, 
none so distressing, as the weakness or the 
wickedness of their ministers. The noble 
lord said the war was not disgraceful, it 
was only unfortunate: for his own part, 
he continued to call the war disgraceful, 
and not unfortunate ; and he was warrant- 
ed so to call it. Unfortunate was an epi- 
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thet only to be annexed to occurrences 
wherein fortune only was concerned... The 
destruction of the Spanish armada, which 
was properly fitted out, was unfortunate ; 
but surely the stroke against lord Corn- 
wallis could not be termed so. Fortune 
had nothing to do with it: there was no 
foresight, no plan laid down, and every 
man must from thence conjecture the 
event: and we were now to go on without 
plan and without foresight in this war of 
calamities ; for every thing that happened 
in it wasacalamity. He considered them 
all alike, victories and defeats; towns 
taken, and towns evacuated; new generals 
appointed, and old generals recalled : they 
were all alike calamities in his eyes ;. for 
they all spurred us on to thi¢ fatal busi- 
ness. Victories gave us hopes, defeats 
made us desperate, and both instigated us 
to go on; they were therefore both cala- 
mities: and the King’s Speech was the 


ae calamity of all; for the Kinp’s : 
peech shewed us the disposition of the | 
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their temporary ease and relief, those es- 
sential rights and permanent interests, 
upon the maintenance and preservation of 
which the future strength and secutity of 
this country must ever principally de- 
pend. We declare, on our part, that 
we know no means of making to your 
Majesty any return so suitable and so just, 
and of answering the great trust commit- 
ted to us by those whom we represent, as 
by giving your Majesty this firm assur- 
ance, that we are resolved to assist and 
support your Majesty, to the utmost of our 
power, in maintaining and preserving the 
essential rights and permanent interests of 
your crown and people.” 

What was this but a clear unequivocal 
declaration, upon the one side, to go on 
with the American war; and u the 
other, a pledge to support it? This was 
immediately followed by a lamentation for 
the loss of the army in Virginia, and this 
by a harsh invective against our restless 
and invidious enemies. We are made to 


ministers; and this disposition was not to | declare that their principal design was to 
retreat an inch} to go on, to plunge us! foment and maintain the rebellion in 


deeper, to make us more disgraceful and | 


more unhappy. 
But the noble Jord says, the King’s 


‘Speech does not call upon us to go on 


with this war. What then, does not the 
noble lord know what the King’s Speech 
was? Is he as usual, ignorant of what he 
brought down in his pocket? Perhaps it 
was made and spoken without his advice : 
but as plainly as language could imply ; 
for indeed it was not the way of his 
- Majesty’s ministers to speak like other 
people ; they had always a method of their 
own, a sort of hocus pocus style, which 
would translate either this way or that 
way, a8 might suit their immediate pur- 
poses; for the purpose of to-day was not 
with them the purpose of to-morrow: he 
said, as plain as ministerial language could 


North America ;—and—and we are made 
to declare, that we will, to the utmost of 
our power, prevent them from doing this ; 
for see— 

‘© We are fully persuaded that the prin- 
cipal view of the confederacy of our ene- 
mies was to foment and maintain the re- 
bellion in North America: and, under the 
specious delusion of the establishment of 


; att independent empire, to render your 
| Majesty’s colonies subservient to the 
ipower and influence of the crown of 


France:- but your Majesty may rely on 
our steady assistance to second your Ma- 
jesty’s endeavours to defeat the dangerous 
designs of our enemies, equally prejudicial’ 
to the real interests of America and to 
those of Great Britain.” 

We are to give our steady assistance to 


speak, the King’s Speech and the Address ‘ second his Majesty’s endeavours to defeat 


called upon and pledged the House to the | 
continuance of the American war: but he | 


would read the passage, and see if any 
gentleman could doubt the fact: ‘ And 
we receive, with the strongest emotions 
of duty and gratitude, your Majesty’s 
gracious and endearing declaration, that 
you should not answer the trust commit- 
ted to the sovereign of a free people, nor 
make a suitable return to your subjects 
for their constant, zealous, and affectionate 
attachment to your person, family, and 
_ government, if you consented to sacrifice, 
either to your own desire of peace, or to 


the dangerous designs of our enemies. 
What are the designs of our enemies? to 
foment and maintain the rebellion in 
North America. Was not the American 
war contained in every line of this? But 
farther still: we were to prevent the dan- 
gerous designs of our enemies for another 
reason, because the independence of 
America, to which these endeavours tend- 
ed, ‘* was equally prejudicial to the real 
interests of America and to those of Great 
Britain.” Sothat we were to go on with 
the war out of pure affection and friend- 
ship to America; and to a certainty we 
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were to go on with it. Did the House 
require any more evidence? If they did, 
there was evidence at hand: for if the 
Speech and Address had not spoken suffi- 
ciently clear, the noble lord himself gives 
@ full, clear, and decisive explanation of 
‘it: For what does he say ? We went ‘to 
war. with America for the purpose of 
maintaining and preserving “ the essential 
rights and permanent interests of this 
country.” What, does his Majesty in the 
Speech say, and what does the House in 
the Address thank him for saying? What, 
but for the gracious and endearing decla- 
‘ration, that neither his own desires, nor 
the temporary inconveniencies of the 
people, should make him think of giving 
up a contest for the essential rights and 
‘permanent interests of this country. The 
noble lord says, we went to war for the 
maintenance of rights; the Speech says, 
we will go on for the maintenance of 
rights. It was but one story from the 
beginning to the end: it was, and had 
been for seven years, nothing but Ame- 
rican war, American war, American war; 
and it would be American war to the end 
of the chapter. | 

But he must speak a few words on the 
matter of these rights, which had cost us 
so much, and which were likely to cost us 
our all. Good God! Mr. Speaker, ex- 
claimed the hon. gentleman, are we yet to 
be told of the rights for which we went to 
‘war? Oh, excellent rights! Oh, valuable 
rights! valuable you should be, for we 
have tg dear at parting with you! Oh, 
valuable rights! that have cost Britain 
thirteen Fiabe four islands, a hundred 
thousand men, and more than seventy 
millions of money! Oh, wonderful rights ! 
that have lost to Great Britain her empire 
on the ocean, her boasted, grand, and 
_ substantial superiority, which made the 
world bend before her! Oh, inestimable 
rights! that have taken from us our rank 
among nations, our importance abroad, 
and our happiness at home; that have 
taken from us our trade, our manufac- 
tures, and our commerce; that have re- 
duced us from the most flourishing em- 
pire in the world to be one of the most 
compact, unenviable powers on the face 
of the globe! Oh, wonderful rights! that 
are likely to take from us all that yet re- 
mains! What were these rights? Could 
any man describe them; could any man 
give them a body and a soul answerable 
to allthese mighty costs! We.did all this 
because we hada right to do it: that was 
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exactly the fact. “ And all this we dared 
do, because we darcd.”” We had a right 
to tax America, says the noble lord; and 
as\we had a right, we must do it. We 
must risk every thing, we will forfeit every, 
thing, we will think of no consequences, 
we will take no consideration into our 
view but our right, we will consult no abi- 
lity, we will not measure our right with 
our power, but we will have our right, we 
will have our bond: America, give us our 
bond ; next your heart we will have it: 
the pound of. flesh is ours, and we will 
have it. This was their language. Oh, 
miserable and infatuated men! miserable 
and undone country! not to know, that 
right signified nothing without might; 


that the claim, without the power of en- 


forcing it, wus nugatory and idle in the 
copyhold of rival states, or of immense 
Bodies! Oh! says a silly man, full of his 
prerogative of dominion over a few beasts 
of the field, there is excellent wool on the 
back of a wolf, and therefore he must be 
sheared. What! shear’ a wolf? Yes. 
But will he comply? have you consider- 
ed the trouble? how will you get this 
wool? Qh, I have considered nothing, 
and I will consider nothing, but my right: 
a wolf is an animal that has wool ; all ani- 
mals that have wool are to be shorn, and 
therefore 1 will shear the wolf. This was 
just the kind of reasoning urged by the 
noble lord, and this the counsel given by 
him. The Americans have money; we 
want it, we will have it. They resisted 
their claim; they fought their battle for a 
time themselves, at last called in an ally; 
they are joined by the French, and con- 
joined they have forced your armies to 
surrender ; and yet the noble lord:at this 
moment comes down and tells the parlia- 
ment of the nation that he has ruined, 
insolently tells them, that we are fighting 
for a right: he said insolently, for it was 
an insult upon the patience of the parlia- 
ment. But he begged pardon, he agreed 
with the hon. gentleman (Mr. T. Pitt), 
that there was no parliament, no people, 
or else such language, at such a day, 
would not be hazarded, much less suf- 
fered. — 

But this was like all the rest: it was 
only a fresh attempt to impose, to delude, 
aad to draw on the people. He went mto 
a recital of the various stories which they 
had told, and of the various doctrines and 
various plans which they had held and 
abandoned, and taken up again. But 
what had our war with America been, but 
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_ acontinual series of marching and coun- 
“termarching, of taking and evacuating : 
indeed the different places in America 
seemed to undergo an excrementitious 
evacuation, analogous to that of the hu- 
man body: and the noble lord comes, 
says he, and recommends to us an Ad- 
dress, assisting, says he, to carry on this 
very useless if not very injurious war; 
and this is to be in the language of clap- 
id?” and 
such other vulgar cant; for, divesting it 
of its phraseology, what else ‘is the echo 
of the royal speech, but those same vulgar 
expressions, couched in better terms? 

Je was averse from deceiving and 
amusing the people with what he felt im- 
practicable. He trusted a day of reckon- 
ing would come; and whenever that day 
came, he should be able, by impeachment, 


to bring upon the heads of the authors of 


these unhappy affairs the punishment of 
them. The nation, as an animal, was 
dead; but the vermin which fed on it had 
still an existence. _He-had looked cau- 
tiously at the conduct of lord Cornwallis ; 
his gallantry he attested; but what had 
his operations been, but marching and 
countermarching from north to south, 
from the mountains to the sea, and from 
the sea to the mountains. This had been 
to deceive the people here, and make them 
believe that we had aproportionate interest 
. in the country to the extent of territory 
traversed; and to confirm this, and to 
prove the certain subjugation of Virginia, 
ord Dunmore was sent out to be gover- 
nor. But the operations of the Ameri- 
cans were certain, though silent; and 
though tardy, effective. Where real ge- 
neralship was to be manifested, they 
had shewn it. Nor was this the only in- 
stance of captured armies: where was ge- 
neral Burgoyne’s army? Redde nobis le- 
giones. Give us back our force, nor pro- 
tract this burthensome, disgraceful, for it 
is not an unfortunate, war, which, * like 
a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along ;”? let us not hug in our bosom 
that snake, which will sting us even to 
the last agony of dissolution. 
" _ Earl Nugent spoke shortly on the point, 
that the Speech and: Address did not pledge 
the House to the continuance of the Ame- 
rican war. The hon. gentleman’s orator 
could do any thing; it was fascinating, it 
had the power of incantation; but it was 
Not an easy thing to create something out 
- Of nothing. There was no ground in the 
Address for the . hon. gentleman to go 
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upon. The House were desired to pledge 
themselves to the support of the rights and 
interests of this country; and surely they 
would all do that. They were not to lie 
down and die, because they had met with 
a misfortune in Virginia. They were to 
be aroused by it; they were to snatch 
new courage from it, and be doubly armed 
and doubly active. If they must fall, let 
them in the name of God perish like Bri- 
tons, ‘* greatly falling with a falling state,” 
if it was a falling state, but which he could 
not by any means allow. He was not for 
despondency: but as to the American 
war, he confessed he had his thoughts 
about it; he thought things grew worse 
and worse; and he was come to think, 
that it' would be more advisable even to 
acknowledge their independency, than to 
go on playing the same losing 

against them, by pursuing the war in the 
same way as we had done; nay, in fact, it 
weuld be policy to acknowledge their 
independence. But we would come to 
talk of the American war another day. 
The business now was to vote a suitable 
answer to the King’s Speech; and the 
one proposed was, he thought, very 

roper. 

Y olonel Barré confessed that he came 
with the greatest coolness of temper to the 
House; but his feelings were so hurt at 
the Address, and the speech of the minis- 
ter, that it was with the greatest difficulty 
he could restrain his indignation. He 
took a ret ctive view of our late losses 
and proceedings in the colonies and the 
West Indies. In ene year we had lost 
Dominica, the following year Grenada, 
the next St. Vincent, and now we had lost 
Tobago. Here he proved the defence 
was so small, in respect to soldiery, that 
there were only 41. men in the garrison, 
and there were three cannon and four 
mortars to one man. He was sorry to 
differ from the hon. gentlemen who had 
asserted, .that we had no public. We had 
a public, otherwise that never could be a 
parliament. As the noble lord boasted so 
much of his resources, he called upon him 
to know where they might be found. It 
was true, there had been a subscription 
begun, which had never been filled,’ 
although a certain nobleman in office had 
given 2,000/., another 1,000/. another 201, 
&c. But these were not sufficient. He 
confessed the noble lord, in the blue rib- 
bon, was a most able financier: that he 
would bring tax upon tax. It was his 
boast to levy no burthens but on luxuries, 
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However, experience told us, that taxes 
always decreased the consumption of ne- 
cessaries. Was the noble lord to be ac- 
‘quainted that tonnage had decreased from 
the year 1755 to 1779, in the proportion of 
five to three? From these and other rea- 
sons, he should op any address, or vote 
of supplies, until the state of accounts was 
fully and critically examined. The noble 
Jord observed art in the mode of calling 
together the members of that House. 
Formerly, they were uséd to be assembled 
in October. Now it was the latter part 
of November. The reason of this he be- 
lieved was, that such of the members who 
_ were obliged to attend their regiments 
encamped in the summer, not thinking it 
necessary to come to town for 80s a 
time before the adjournment for the holi- 
days, were thereby prevented from oppos- 
ing such votes of supplies as were hurried 
through the House before they came to 
parliament. The minister did this on pur- 
ose. This wus another reason for his 
eferring the Address and any promise of 
future grants to administration. But the 
most forcible reason that he had for wish- 
ing to defer the Address was, that he sin- 
cerely wished to see the plan adopted, re- 
commended by two hon. gentlemen, of 
calling their constituents together, and 
taking their advice in this critical and 
alarming moment. It was an honest par- 
liamen custom, as ancient as the con- 
stitution itself, and was the best means in 
the defective and much altered state of 
delegation, of reviving the true British 
_ practice of collecting the sense of their 
constituents. | 
Lord George Germain. rose, and spoke 
with regard to the farther prosecution of the 
American war. Certainly it was not the in- 
tention of his Majesty’s ministers to bring 
the House, by an underhand and insidious 
vote to pledge themselves to the farther 
continuance of it; and he wasa good deal 
surprized to hear gentlemen gravely argue 
that the words of the Address conveyed 
that meaning. He did not know how they 
had discovered it to signify so much. 
Certamly it called upon members to pledge 
themselves to support such measures as 
should be necessary to the maintenance 
of our essential rights and permanent in- 
terests, and so far as the American war 
went to that end, but no farther, did they 
ledge themselves. It would afterwards 
come a question, whether the American 
war should be prosecuted or not ? Whena 
specific proposition tothat effect was before 
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the House, then would be the moment for 
gentlemen to declare their opinion; withre- 
spect to his own opinion, it was perhapsneed- 
less for him tosay, that he had entertained 
hopes of a better fate to the gallant army 
under earl Cornwallis. It was a most 
calamitous disaster, and what he should 
lament to the end of his life; but he was 


ready, for the share which he had in it as 


American secretary, to ‘meet the strictest 
enquiry. The share which he had had in 
all the measures of the American war, he 
was ready to avow and to justify. He 
had acted from the purest motives. If 
gentlemen imagined that he was ena- 


-moured of his situation, they were mis- 


taken ; they had often heard his sentiments 
on this subject ; he had never solicited the 
office; he had been called to it, and he 
was ready, without reluctance, to quit it; 
at the same time, he was not to be brow- 
beaten nor clamoured out of it: when. it 
should please his royal master it would 
please him.—The noble lord said, he had 
never been so sanguine as to believe, that 
we could reduce America to obedience by 
force of arms. All that he had ever be- © 
lieved, and that he had ever wished for was, 
to support and give efficacy to the strug 
gles of the loyalists against the inimical, 


He had always understood that the loyalists 


were numerous, and that they wanted 
nothing but the assistance of the English 
arms to give them a decisive’ authority in 
the colonies. if he was in error, it was 
an error in which he still remained, for he 
yet believed that we had many friends in 
the colonies, who would be happy at a 
reconciliation with this country, upon 
terms of dependance. He would never 
be the minister who should give up that 
dependance. He thought that this coun- 
try depended upon its connection with 
America for its very existence. Take 
awry America, and we should sink into 
perfect insignificance ; preserve it, and he 
would venture to say, it was yet the 
brightest jewel in the crown. . 

Mr. Daubeney spoke with great heat 
for the farther continuance of the Ameri- 
can war. It was a war founded in justice, 
and necessary to the honour as well as the 
interests of this country. In saying this, 
he knew that he spoke the sentiments of 
the city which he was called ee to 
represent. The citizens of Bristol. were 
willing to sacrifice half their fortunes in 
the prosecution of it. 

Viscount Maitland spoke forcibly 
against the Address and the farther pro- 
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secution of the American war. He said 
that it was the most idle and ridiculous 
thing in the world to assert that the House 
were not pledged to the farther continu- 
ance of the American war. They cer- 
tainly and clearly were so. He was asto- 
nished that ministers should persevere in 
what they saw was so much ayainst the 
wishes and the inclinations of the people. 
Had they no apprehensions of the ven- 
geance of a free, a great, and a suffering 
peeple? But he was sorry to say, that 
that vigorous spirit which used to distin- 
guish us as a nation, seemed now to be 
latent in our bosoms, if not altogether ex- 
tinct. There was an indifference about 
every thing which respected the nation, 
' that made him tremble more than the fo- 
reign dangers which surrounded us. There 
was not a people in the world, except 
ourselves, who would not have been 
aroused by the calamity, and have pluck- 
ed those men from the authority which 
they had abused. But we were wedded 
to misfortune. They hac made disaster 
familiar to us. Were they not apprehen- 
sive of the future historian? If they were 
perfectly indifferent. of their present fi- 
gure, what would be said of them? What 
would even the most favourable and par- 
tial friend say of them in writing the his- 
tory of the present time? They had a 
specimen of what they were to expect, in 
the writings of one of the greatest histo- 
rians now living (Mr. Gibbon), who had 
praised them for the discovery of the little 
insignificant island of Otaheite, to cover 
the shame, or to conceal their loss of the 
continent of America. He adverted to 
what Mr. Orde had said of the duty there 
was of the people appearing in suits of ar- 
mour before the King. He said it would 
have a much better effect, and would 
sooner restore us.to our native grandeur, 
if the people would appear in suits of ar- 
mour before the ministry. 

Mr. Rigby adverted to what had fallen 
from Mr. Fox, relating to an assertion 
which had dropt from him at a former 

eriod. It was very true he had said, that 
if the conquest of Charles-town did not 
operate decisively in our favour, he had 
determined to go no farther, for one, in 
its prosecution, It was his sincere honest 
sentiment, that it would be madness to 
persevere in the war, against the evidence 
of positive and avowed disaffection. If 
he saw that it produced no effect upon 
‘the minds of the people in that country, 
that they remained sullenly inimical to 


‘it, or to shew it by his vote. 


the House. 
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Great Britain, rejecting her proffered 
friendship, then he should abandon all 
hopes of reducing America by force. He 
had said this then; he said it now... But 
whatever might be his opinion, with re- 
gard to the farther prosecution of the 
American war, the present was not the 
time when he was called upon to deliver 
The ques- 
tion of the American war was not before 
It was only propased to 
them, to agree to an Address to. the 
throne, promising to support his Ma- 
jesty in his endeavours to maintain and 
preserve the essential rights and perma- 
nent interests of this country. Could 
there possibly be a second question about 
that? Could the House hesitate a mo- 
ment in agreeing with the hon. gentle- 
man who moved for such an address, at 
such a moment? It met with his sincere 
concurrence; and he gave his vote for it 
as heartily and as freely as he ever did 
upon any occasion. He could not help 
taking notice of what had fallen from se- 
veral gentlemen, of their desiring to take 
counsel from their constituents at this 
crisis, What! was not the sense of the 


mation to be collected in that House? 


Such applications to the people were un- 
constitutional, if not illegal; they led to. 
disaster, public tumult, and outrage. ‘He. 
was always against them; first, because 
they were unnecessary ; for the great con- 
stituent body of the people, having dele- 
gated their voice to their representatives, 
their representatives only could pronounce 
it; and he was against it also, because it 
was dangerous, for it tended to disturb 
the.peaceable government of the coun- 
try. af ; 
General Conway spoke with great 

energy against the farther prosecution of 
this unnatural war. The arguments that 
had been advanced on the one side of the 
House, only went to prove, that his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers had not dared to do that 
openly, which yet they wished todo; they 
had not dared to call the House to sup- 
port them specifically in- continuing the 
American war; but they had done it as 
effectually by the Address which was pro- 
posed, as if it had been absolutely and 
expressly mentioned. The hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Burke) had made it manifest ; 
it did mean, and it could mean nothin 

else. And must he, in this most awfu 

manner, pledge himself to the farther 
prosecution of that, from which all our 
evils had sprung? Must he go up to hig 
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royal master, and give him assurance that 
he would support him with his life and 
furtune, in that which he was convinced 
would bring ruin upon his country? He 
should be a traitor to his King and coun- 
try if he was to act in this manner. 

Mr. Sheridan attacked Mr. ‘Rigby for 
the contemptuous manner in which he | 
had spoken, and always did speak, of | 
the constituent body of the country. He ' 
defended the hon. member’s ideas on the ' 
subject, and argued very forcibly on Mr. 
Rigby’s declaration, that the House were 
in possession of all the sense of the coun- 
try. He then adverted to the arguments 
that had been urged to claim the confi- 
dence and support of the House at this 
juncture, which, he said, all went to prove, 
that ministers were entitled to the support 
of the country, in proportion as they 
shewed themselves unfit to govern it. He 
was particularly happy in his manner of 
handling what lord G. Germain asserted, 
that he still continued to regard America 
as the brightest jewel of the crown, | 

Mr. Rigby said, he would not have it 
go forth, at a time when there was so full 
a gallery, that he had spoken contemptu- 
ously of the rights of the people ; he had 
objected only to the difficulty of gathering 
their sentiments in a peaceable manner. 

Mr. Fox then rose, and, in another most 
masterly speech, replied to the arguments 
which had been advanced on the other 
side of the House against the amendment 
which. he had proposed, and which had 
been so ably supported by arguments of 
the most forcible kind; and so weakly 
opposed by fallacious and puerile quibbles.. 
All the argument, if it deserved the name, 
or rather all the wrangling, was for the 
purpose of maintaining that the Address 
did pot pledge the Flouse to the continu- 

ance and support of the American war. 
So contemptible an evasion little deserved 
the reception with which it had met, but 
his hon. friend had completely overturned 
it; for if our language spoke plainer, or 
our terms were more explicit, he would 
refer to the cool determination of every 
man, who was not a minister, in the 
House- He referred to the harsh and 
exulting manner in which lord Mulgrave 
took up and twisted an expression of his ; 
and he answered, one by one, every argu- 
ment that had been advanced. 


The Hiouse divided on the Amendment ; 
Yeas 129; Noes 218. The original Ad- 
dress was then agreed to. ie oe 
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Nov. 28. On the motion for bringing 
up the report of the Address, | 
Sir William Wake objected to it. He 
said, that in the debate of yesterday, una- 
nimity of sentiment, and a total janeiton: 
of persons, were said to be the only means ~ 
to bring this country out of that wretched 
situation-in which she was at present in- 
volved. Union was certainly an object 
not to be attained by the present Address ; 
for, as it stated things that were not, men, 
instead of union, must rather wish to op- 
pose a war which created such an expence 
of blood and treasure ; but, besides, every 
rational man would naturally enquire how 
we should be able to support so enormous 
a charge? The minister had informed 
the House, that there would still be re- 
sources in the nation sufficient to support 
the war; if his lordship meant that A ee 
was money in the country, his assertion 
was undoubtedly just; but stgll he would 
not agree with him that thege were still 
resources, because the war had exhausted 
them, as might be clearly agcertained b 
the great falling off in the value of lan 
If the noble lord would ga down to his 
estate in the country, and ask his tenants 
if there were resources, he was confident 
they would answer him in the negative: 
that our resources were exhausted, ap- 
peared also from the reduced price of 
wool, which had fallen in the proportion 
of from 22 shillings to 10. He therefore 
advised the noble lord not to suffer him- 
self to be deluded by the vain hapes of 
finding supplies for feeding a war, which 
had already swallowed up almost all the 
resources of the country. 

Sir P. J. Clerke spoke to an assertion 
of the minister onthe day before, and also 
in the Address, that “* the war was a 
just and necessary war, to maintain the 
essential rights of the empire.” This he 
denied; it was no such thing; and we 
could not with any truth aver, that we 
went to war with America for the main-. 
tenance of any just rights; for the 
Americans presented a petition, by the 
hands of Mr. Penn, offering to agree 
to any fair, decent, and honourable terms. 
He could not, therefore, consent to a po- 
sitive falshoud, nor be an accomplice in 
saying that the war was either just or ho- 
nourable; and he could not, therefore, 
agree to the Address. In that petition, 
Congress, he well remembered, expressly 
declared themselves ready and willing to 
accede to avy terms consistent with their 


| own freedom, and calculated to preserve 
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the honour of the mother country. ‘What 
could be more decent, what more dutiful! 
But that petition was rejected; Mr. Penn 
was refused to be heard, and thence the 

ring of all our calamities. Whoever, 

erefore, suggested that measure was re- 
sponsible for all the mischiefs that had 
ensued. The minister had called for 
union ; how was it possible that they who 
had always reprobated the American war, 
could now be brought to agree to its con- 
tinuance? It was impossible. ' 
Mr. Duncombe took notice of an obser- 

vation of Mr. Fox, the day before, that 
«* by the amendment which he proposed, 
members would have an opportunity of 
consulting their constituents before they 
pledged themselves to the continuance of 
the war.”’ This, he said, he very much 
desired to do; as, by that means he should 
have an opportunity of discharging his 
duty, and acting agreeably to the wishes 
of that most respectable and numerous 
body of freeholders whom he represented. 
He knew that they abhorred the American 
war: he was therefore at no loss to act 
upon that subject. With regard to the 
resources talked of so frequently by the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, if he meant 
the few guineas in gentlemen’s pockets, 
' there might be found some little money ; 
but with regard to the people in general, 
the case was widely different, the fact 
standing exactly as the hon. baronet who 
spoke last but one had stated it. He said 
the American war was generally odious, 
and he was persuaded, however gentle- 
men within doors might be pleased to 
argue, there was not a man, if he was to 
ask him his real sentiments without those 
walls, who would not acknowledge that 
‘it had nearly exhausted the blood and 
treasure of this country, and was big with 
ruin. 

Mr. William Pitt rose, he said, to give 
vent to those sentiments of indignation 
which, im the present disastrous situation 
of our affairs, he found it impossible for 
him to suppress; they rendered his situa- 
tion too distressing to be borne in silence ; 
- the duty he owed to his sovereign and to 
his country would not permit him to re- 
main in silence when he saw ministers 
running headlong into measures which 
could end only in the ruin of the state: 
he wished to shew his attachment to the 
sovereign and his family, by holding to 
him a language which would shew him 


that he had been deceived by those to} 
collect the supplies that had been voted ; 


whom he looked for advice: he wished to 
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discharge his duty to his country, by en- 
deavouring to prevent parliament from 
precipitately voting an Address which 
pledged the House in’ the most direct 
manner to prosecute the American war, and 
support the continuance of that fatal sys- 
tem which had led this country, step by 
step, to the most calamitous and disgrace- 
ful situation that ever a once flourishing 
and glorious empire could possibly be 
driven to ! a situation that threatened the 
final dissolution of. the empire, if vot 
prevented by timely, wise, and vigorous 
efforts ! | | 

He implored them to pause a.moment, 
and consider what they were doing. The 
Address then at the bar was couched in 
terms the most hypocritical and delusive, 
and if suffered in a crisis so alarming and 
melaneholy to be published to the world as 
the real sentiments of the House of Com- 
mons, it would be an additional misfortune, 
greater.than any that had yet preceded it. 
It would-at once deceive the King, prosti- 
tute the judgment of parliament, and de- 
grade its dignity, insult the people, and 
superinduce consequences fatal to the 
very existence of the empire. It was an 
honest and faithful line of conduct in them 
to warn both the sovereign and people of 
the dangers that were common to both. 
It was not the base and deccitful language 
of adulation which parliament should 
adopt; but that stile and that manner 
which became a body of men equally at- 
tached to their sovereign and their con- 
stituents. He was unable to’ account 
for the confidence of ministers, in pro- 
osing an Address which pledged par- 
lament to measures without vouchsafing 
to give that parliament any sketch or 
outline of those plans and measures which 
the House were called upon to sanc- 
tion: in the better days of parliament 
such conduct would have been treated 
with the indignation which it deserved. 
They pretended to argue that the Address 
did not pledge the House to the war with 
America. It was puerile to say so. He 
was desirous to force ministers to break 
through the supercilious silence in which 
those plans were veiled ; or to silence the 
empty loquacity with which they endea- 
voured to argue men out of their senses. 


He asked, if there was a man in the House, 


who, after the late disaster which had be- 
fallen this country, could trust the admi- 
nistration of affairs in the hands of the 
present ministers? Gentlemen would re- 


’ 
U 
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‘tthe means that had been devised and 
adopted; the powers that had been en- 
trusted to them; and the use that they 
had made of them; that use was loudly 
proclaimed by the captivity of lord Corn- 
wallis and his army. Were gentlemen 
then disposed to trust still the manage- 
ment of a war to the care of men who had 
. already made so bad a use of the confi- 
dence of parliament ? Was the. American 
war to have no end? And were the mi- 
nisters, who, by all their measures, had 
only convinced the nation of the absurdity 
of carrying it on, to come to that House, 
and propose an Address which tied them 
down to prosecute the war, of the impro- 
priety, absurdity, injustice, and ruinous 
tendency of which every man in the House 
was convinced? What could make the 
American war an object so stedfastly to 
be adhered to? Was there any national 
object in the pursuit? Certainly there was 
none. The real truth was, it was an ap- 
pendage to the First Lord of the Treasury 
too dear to be parted with: it was the 
grand pillar, built on the ruins of the con- 
stitution, by which he held his situation; 
the great means of extending that baleful 
influence of the crown on which alone he 
placed all his security! But how could 
they expect that parliament would repose 
confidence in them, when they themselves 
had no bond of union between them? In 
his soul, he was satisfied, that if he was to 
go from one end of the Treasury beneh to 
the other, and -ask every man who sat on 
it, if he could trust his neighbour? they 
would all answer in the negative: and yet 
they expecteé that confidence from par- 
liament which they had not in one an- 
other. : ; 
For his own part, ever since he had left 
the House this morning, he had spent his 
time in asking himself what arguments had 
been given strong enough to persuade the 
House to go on with this war. A noble 


lord, one of its avowed supporters, speak- 


red, . 


ing of the American war had d 
that he everha’ _ sidered it, and still did 
consider it, ? af just and necessary, 
founded on 
undisputec, With regard to the gram- 
matical or logical correctness of this rea- 
son, he would not institute an enquiry, nor 
would he now enter into an argument upon 
the justice of the war; that point having 
been sufficiently discussed, for mankind to 


have made up their minds upon it. What 


the noble lord meant by necessity, if he 
meant apy thing short of a physical neces- 
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sity, he was at aloss toimagine. That an 
end could not be put to the war, if parlia- 
ment resolved on guch a measure, was too 
absurd an idea to be maintained. The war 
had been proved by fatal experience to be 
fruitless, and every day that we persisted ‘in 
it clearly tended rather to create new diffi- 
culties than smooth the path to peace and 
friendship.. That the war was originally 
just and necessary was,’ however, the 
only argument of one noble lord ;_ let the 
House recollect what had fallen from an- 
other noble lord, whose situation rendered 
all that he said upon the subject peculiarly 
the object of attention. That noble lord 
had held a very different language. With- 
out laying claim to that boldness of pride 
and ambition, which alone could generate 
the hope of making America the victim of 
conquest, he had said, all his hope rested 
on the more mild, lenient, and moderate 
expectation of the practicability of sending 
a sufficient force into the country, to en- 
able the numerous friends of Great Britain 
to get the better of the party that opposed 
them, and had possessed themselves of 
power. The noble lord had told them, 
that he never imagined America could be 
recovered by arms, but that the loyalists, 
who were much superior to the hostile, 
would be able, with their assistance, to 
effect all that could be wished for. In 
order to see the wisdom of this conceit, 
Mr. Pitt advised the House to look back 
to the events of the war, and especially to 
those of the last campaign, which were too 
recent, and of which every man’s breast 
was too full to render it necessary for him — 
to undergo the anguish of describing 
them.- Above all, he begged the House, 
if they wanted farther proof of the power 
of protection which Great Britain was 
warranted to hold out, to look at the arti- 
cles of the capitulation of lord Cornwallis, 
and cast their eye on the answer to the 
10th article. They would there see, that 
all the friends of Great Britain, all the 
loyalists, who had been treachorously de- 
luded to join lord Cornwallis, and deceived 
by false hopes and ill-founded promises, so 
far from being protected, were left to the 
civil justice of the country. What the 
civil justice of America was, it was utterly 
impossible for him to say, but if the same 
treacherous system that had long disgraced 
Great Britain was suffered to be perse- 
vered in after what had happened, perhaps 
the civil justice of this country would soon: 
overtake some men, who were undoubted- 
ly much properer objects of its opera- 
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tion than those unfortunate wretches, who, 
looking up to the British standard with that 
reverence and opinion of itsinfluence which 
in better times it was wont to create, had 
foolishly sacrificed their lives and fortunes 
to the empty promises of an abandoned ad- 
ministration. He asked, where, under the 
dreadful pressure of national calamity, was 
a monarch of a free people to take refuge, 
and find resource, but in the honest, un- 
disguised, and loyal councils of his sub- 
jects? Would fallacy administer comfort 
to the wounded mind? Would fraud sup- 
port a falling state ? He concluded by pro- 
testing, that nothing but his duty to his 
sovereign and his country had actuated 
him to call upon ministers to give some in- 
formation to the House. He had spoken 
from no private, personal motives; his 
feelings and his views were public: he 
wished for information on the two points 
be had particularly mentioned ;—their in- 
tention with regard to the farther prosecu- 
tion of the American war, and some out- 
line of the manner in which they intended 
to pursue it. On these two heads he called 
fur and expected some information. 

Mr. Pitt, in the course of his speech, 
paid lord Cornwallis the highest compli- 
ment, by saying, he was infinitely above his 
praise ; he hoped time would shew, he was 
equally beyond the reach of detraction. 
The moment Mr. Pitt sat down, a buz of 
applause pervaded the House, and it was 
some little time before the Lord Advocate 
of Scotland, who rose immediately, could 
obtain a hearing. At length, the House 
being called to order, 

. The Lord Advocate (Mr. Dundas) said, 

the lustre of abilities, and the splendour 
of eloquence, displayed by the hon. gen- 
tleman who spoke last, having proved that 
a@ very uncommon share of talents had 
_ descended in an hereditary line, from a 
parent uncommonly gifted, to a son equally 
blessed, it did not all surprize him, that an 
involuntary motion of applause should 
burst out on the conclusion of the speech 
the House had just heard, and that each 
gentleman should be anxious to communi- 
cate to his neighbour his approbation of it. 
That sufficiently accounted to him for the 
difficulty he felt to obtain a hearing, when 
he offered himself to the notice of. the 
House; now, however, he would, with 
permission, proceed to state his sentiments 
on what had passed in the debate of that 
and the precling day. And first, he could 
not but observe, that on both days, the 
debate had taken a very comical turn. 
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He had the pfeceding day, expressly and 
openly told the House the meaning he 
annexed.to the words of the Address, and 
upon which sense of them alone, he had 
resolved to give it his vote. The same 
thing had been done again by others, who 
had spoken on the subject, and who had, 
as he did, voted for the Address. Not- 
withstanding this, gentlemen on the other 
side of the House persisted in forcing a 
meaning upon the words, entirely different 
from that which he and others had ex- 
pressly declared to be the meaning, that 
they understood, and for which they had 
thought themselves warranted to vote. 
Surely this was rather a new mode of 
debate, and a mode which, to say the least 
of it, was not very candid, since those who 
did not vote for the Address, ut least ought . 
not to oblige those who did vote for it, to 
acknowledge a meaning for their vote, 
which they themselves had publicly dis- 
avowed. In’ order once more to prevent 
the effect of those insinuations which had 
been thrown out, and which might perhaps 
have been suggested with the intention 
of inducing the public without doors to 
form opinions of his conduct equally ill- 
founded and injurious, he would fairly tell 
the House, that before he came to town 
he expected to hear the news that had 
lately been brought, and which every man 
must feel and lament as a great national 
misfortune; and this expectation was not 
founded on any peculiar intelligence or 
communication he had received, but on 
the chance of war, and the probability of 
events. It did happen; and he had read 
the Address several times, and with a jea- 
lous eye, to discover whether there was a 
word in it, by which he should be pledged 
to concur in the prosecution of the Ame- 
rican war; but he had not discovered a 
syllable in it that had any such tendency ; 
and therefore he had not felt any difficulty 
in giving hfs vote for the Address. He 
thought it would have been improper for 
him to pledge himself for the prosecution 
of the war in America; but he felt that it 
would have been equally improper for him 
not to have used a manly and firm lan- 
guage in the Address, by which all Europe 
might be convinced that no disaster, how-~ 
ever great (and no one believed the late 
misfortune to be greater than he did) 
could depress the spirit or sink the cou- 
rage of the nation. The language of the 
Address was spirited; but in his opinion 
it was so far from pledging parliament to 
the American war, that whenever the ex~ 
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pediency of continuing that war should 
become a question in that House, every 
gentleman who had voted for the Address, 
would be as free to vote for putting an 
end to the war as if no such Address had 
ever been proposed. This was his opinion; 
and the two noble lords in office, who sat 
near him, said, in the last night’s debate, 


that their sentiments, with respect to the 


Address, were exactly the same. Now it 
was singular indeed, that those who might 
be supposed to be most concerned in 
framing the Address, had publicly dis- 
avowed all intention of binding the House 


on the Address of Thanks. 
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natural, and powerful enemies, to confine 
our operations in America to a small com- 
pass, In order to turn our chief force against 
those enemies; that we might thereby 
regain our former respectable situation 
among the belligerent nations of Europe ; 
and at the same time be ready to avail 
ourselves of every favourable occurrence 
in America to secure the trade and com- 
merce of that country. Matters were 
now brought to a-crisis; and ministers 
would be obliged, without delay, to make 
up their minds upon the plan of opera-, 
tions that they must pursue;’ there. was 


by. the Address to pursue the American | not much time for deliberation; decided 
war ; and yet the gentlemen on the other | resolutions must soon be taken ; ‘ Deliberat 
side of the House would force upon them | Roma, perit Saguntum:’ if they should 
a meaning which they disclaimed: those | go on much longer without taking some 
who framed the Address best knew the: final resolve, the country might be undone. 
purport and meaning of the words; those | The necessity of a speedy resolution was 
who ‘had voted for it knew upon what ; so apparent, that if the deliberations should 
grounds they gave thcir vote: they all: be very long the resolve might be made 
declared that they did not understand | too late. He did not mean or wish to 
themselves.to be pledged by it to prose- | conceal his sentiments; he wished to speak 
cute the war in America; and yet the | clearly; though he did not mean to deliver, 
gentlemen who had voted aguinst the Ad- | at that moment, any opinion on the mea-: 
dress pretended to know ‘the meaning . sures that should be adopted, or the spe- 
better than those who voted for it, and | cies of war which ought to be carried on in 
would thus force upon them a meaning | America: it was not, however, that he 


_ which they utterly disavowed; this, he 
must needs say, was far trom being candid : 
there must be some secret eause for this 
forced interpretation of words, of which 
their natural purport would not admit. 


had-not an opinion on the subject; he 
certainly had one; but he would wait for 
‘another opportunity to speak it. ‘This 


| much, however, he thought proper. for the 


present, to speak the language of fortitude 


- The term “ American war,”? was often . and manliness in the Address ; for it ought 
used on both sides of the House; but it not to be considered simply as an Address, 
was a term so indefinite, that unless gen- | but as a manifesto, calculated to let all 
tlemen would be explicit he might mistake . Europe know that we were not depressed 
their meaning: the term might mean a’ with a misfortune: the language of des- 
war carried on over lakes and rivers, ; pondency would be extremely improper, 
through woods and provinces, or, to say | whether our resolves should be for war or 
all-in one word, a continental war in Ame- peace: if for war, it would be absurd; if 
“rica. Was that the war which gentlemen for peace, it would serve to render our 
wished to see determined? If it was, let enemies more untractable and lofty in their 
them say so; and the matter be brought terms; in either case, therefore, a bold, 
to a decision. ‘There was another sort of ‘ energetic, and spirited promise of assist- 
war, which might consist in keeping some ance was the fittest for that. House to 
att in America, such as New York, | adopt; but to say that to agree to a manly 
' Halitax, and Charles-town, (if we now | Address would be to pledge that House 
have those places); the preservation of to prosecute the American war, was saying 
. those places by arms might be called an | what the plain text of the Address, with- 
American war. Now, of these two sorts | out a comment, would not justify. 
of American war some gentlemen might | Insinuations, he observed, were fre- 
vote for one, who would condemn the | quently thrown out against ministers; and 
_ other. Would it be = proper, therefore, ; sometimes it was said, they supported 
‘ without any previous deliberation, to. re- | measures which. they did not approve, ‘and 
‘probate the war in America, under the | which were diametrically opposite to their 
- vague name of the American war? Surely | own principles. Such insinuations as these, 
no. It might perhaps be expedient, sur- | he belicved, were not anscldom suggested 
rounded as we are by old, hereditary, | merely for the service of the moment, and 
fVOL.XXIJ | [5 B] 
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by gentlemen who disbelieved them even 
when they used them. It was a sacred 
maxim in the constitution, that “ the King 
cah do no wrong :” this maxim was ne- 
cessary for the personal safety of the so- 
vereign, and for the free deliberation of 
parliament; but then this maxim implied, 
that, whatever was wrong in the adminis- 
tration of the state, was to be ascribed to 
the cabinet ministers of the monarch. 
This maxim secured to those ministers 
the confidence of parliament, because par- 
lrament knew that the servants of the 
crown Were not ignorant that they, and 
not the sovereign, were responsible for 
the acts of state: but while parliament 
was reposing confidence in the opinion of 
ministers, it ought to be sure that those 
ministers were pursuing their own opi- 
nions. Ifa minister, accused of mal-ad- 
- ministration, should say, ‘ I was over- 
ruled in the cabinet, and was obliged to 
give way to the wie belaed of the council ;”” 
such a defence could not, and ought not, 
to be admitted by that House. Such a 
‘minister had means in his power, by which 
he might have screened himself rom re- 

onsibility in becoming an accessary to 
the guilt of others; he might have re- 
signed; and that minister, who, to pre- 
serve his situation, could submit to concur 
in measures that he condemned, must be 
one of the meanest of mortals; he betray- 
ed his trust, and deserved the execration 
ef his country. The conduct he should 
pursue would be to propose his plans to 
his sovereign ; if they were approved, they 
would of course be carried into execution ; 
if they were disapproved, he should lay 
down his employment. The Lord Ad- 
vocate hoped that no one would suppose 
he alluded in the smallest degree to his 
noble friend (lord North); every one 
_knew the friendship that subsisted between 


_ them; and that he would go any length | 
to support his private and his public cha- ' 
racter: he spoke in generals; but he could | 
not help repeating, that the minister, who | 
would sacrifice his opinion to preserve his | 


situation, was unfit for sgciety. 

The learned lord asked, to what end 
could the ministers aim at holding out a 
delusion by meaning one thing by the 
Speech and Address, and declaring in the 
most express manner that they meant ano- 
ther? He would be bold to say that par- 
liament could not be ensnared by such a 
delusion. The thing was impossible; the 
delusion would not ‘hold a week: the fal- 
lacy must be detected. Besides, it must 
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be a willing parliament indeed that could 
be ensnared by such a poor, pitiful delu- 
sion, or that could receive such an im 
sition. [It was here called out, from the 
other side, ‘ parliament. would receive 
any Imposition.”’] If they would, said 
the learned lord, the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon need not have taken so round- 
about a method of deluding them. Come: 
mon prostitutes require not much courte 
ship or dalliance to win their favour, Bat 
certainly, in the present case, the cheat 
would be a very extraordinary one, were 
it possible to be a cheat, because it must 
so soon discover itself. His lordship them 
argued upon the meaning of the words of 
the Address, and said, as the House knew, 
he pretended not to be a great master of 
the English language, yet he had sufficiens 
knowledge of the import of words, added 
to a small share of common sense, to be 
convinced that the Address, as it was 
penned, pledged gentlemen to no one 

cific line of conduct in that House, but 
was merely that sort of language which it 
was most fit, under the circumstances of 
the times, for parliament to hold to their 
sovereign. He took notice of the argu« 
ments of several gentlemen in the debate 
of the preceding day, and observed, thae 
one gentleman had recommended the send» 
ing a herald to France to sue for peace ; 
an idea which he reprobated as in the 
highest degree timid and impolitic. The 
capture of 7,000 brave men, under a noble 
and gallant commander, was certainly a 
serious and a severe circumstance; but it 
was not to be surmounted by any acts of 
despondency : vigorous exertien only could 
retrieve the siuslortane. 

Mr. T. Townshend applauded the leara- 
ed lord for expressing his detestation off 
those ministers who suffered themselves to 
be overruled in their own department, aad, 
from the mean desire of preserving theix 
emoluments, submitted to execute the 
measures of which they did not approve, 
He trusted that his conviction in this poiag 
would be followed by his coaviction im 
many others; and he should be extremely 
happy to see the learned lord institute the 
question at which he hed hinted—of the 
propriety of cpciaiagnn. Va of contiauing 


the American war: perhaps it might prose 
per in his hands, said, when his hon. 
friend talked of the supercilious sitence 
and empty loquacity of those who had na 


dertaken to palm an Address with the 
grossest adulation on the Hovgse, he ea 
pected that the empty loquacity would 


¥41) 
take refuge in their rcilious silence ; 
but he wasuiscaken : the learned lord had 
. owt, and he thanked him for it. 
wished him therefore to make the mo- 
tien, which, he ssid, would force gentle- 
men to speak out. The hon. gentleman 
said, that he was very desirous of giving 
bupportt to his Majesty in the prosecution 
of such measures as should be necessary 
in the maintenance of eur rights and in- 
terests; but he could not agree to the 
Address, because it pledged the House to 
the ceetinuance of the American war. He 
paid a warm tribute of praise to lord Corn- 
wallis, who, when reduced to that extre- 
meity that he was constrained to surrender 
those soldiers, to whom he had acted like, 
end whe loved him, as a father, yet his 
first care was to preserve the fleet, upon 
which he knew the very existence of this 
ceantry depended. What did the First 
Lord of the Admiralty deserve, who failed 
te rescue this brave man, and his galjlant 
band of followers, whe were perhaps the 
prime of the English army? But he sup- 
he should be corrected by the ad- 
vocate for lerd Sandwich, the member for 
Kuntingden, aad told, that calling these 
inen the prime of the army, was an insult 
te these soldiers who were not present. 
Lerd Mulgrave instantly rose, with much 
warmth, and said, he knew not 
ia what sense the bon. gentleman meant 
the phrate, ‘‘ Advocate for lord Sand- 
wich,” but if he designed to convey any 
ther meaning by it, than that of a man of 
honour, amd an independent member of 


parliament speaking his real sentiments of. 


aftiend, of whose conduct he entertained, 
from expérience, a good opinion, he grossly 
sisapplied the name of advocate, and his 
insinuation was wholly beneath his notice. 
With to the member for Hunting- 
don, he would tell the hon. gentleman, 
that he had the interest of his country as 
meck st heart, was as capable, as honest, 
end as disinterested, as the member for 
Whereehurch, or Christ Church, he knew 
act which place the hon. gentleman repre- 
gented. 


Mr. Townshend rose again, and said, 
the noble bord might take the word advo- 
eate in what sense he thought proper, he 
weuld neither alter it, nor give it any ex- 

ron. He was perfectly in order, and 
within the rules of the House, in what he 
bad mid ; he had a right to talk of a pub- 
be misconduct in any language, consistent 
with the freedom of debate; the situation 
bf our Meets warranted his speaking of the 
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| plication was false. 
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First Lord of the Admiralty in the light in 
which he and every man, who spoke his 
mind, must regard him—as a great cri-' 
minal, as a public delinquent. He wae 
far, therefore, from condescending to give 
the least explanation of his words, and be 
repeated, that the assertion, that the in- 
feriority of the British navy to that of 
France and Spain was only a misfortune, 
and not a disgrace, appeared to him to be 
so preposterous, that he hoped the advo- 
cate for the earl of Sandwich, or the mem- 
ber for Huntingdon, stood-sing!e in enter- 
taining it. | 
Lerd Mulgrave rose again, and in a 
more settled tone said, when the hon, gen- 
tleman threw out such insinuations in fu- 
ture, he should treat them with the silence 
and contempt they deserved; at present 
he should content himself with saying, that 
if the word advocate was used with a view 
to apply it to him in any sense, incon- 
sistent with integrity and hencue the ap- 


Lord Makon spoke to order. He wish- — 
ed the noble lord to recollect, what the 
learned lord had but a short time ago 
so emphatically insisted on, namely, that 
no gentleman should put a meaning upon 
another gentlem&a’s werds, which he was 
not willing to acknowledge was the mean- 
ing which he. himself intended them to 
conyey. As that rule was laid down bya 
friend of the noble lerd, he thought it be- 
came the noble lord to adhere to it strict- 
ly, whatever gentlemen on the side of the 
House, on which he sat, might do. 

Mr. Fox was upon his legs, when 

Colonel! Onslow insisted on speaking to 
order.. The colonel said, it was with the 
utmost concern, that he had for a long 
time past observed, that the debates were | 
suffered to proceed in so disorderly a man- 
ner. In the last parliament want of regu- 
larity and order began to shew itself, and 
he was sorry to say, the debates of the pre- 
sent parliament were still more disorderly 
than those of the last. He assured the 
a he had the utmost fespect for his 
office. He looked up to the chair with 
reverence, and he felt great personal re- 
gard for him, but he could not suppress 
his wishes, that the chair would more fre- 
quently interpose its authority, and confine 
gentlemen within the strict rutes of order. 
The House had that day heard the word, 
traitor; and the preceding day, a variety 
of epithets, such as villain, &c. had beén 
ead with a most indecent freedem. If 
such irregularities Were suffered te continus 


KE. 
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unrestrained, not only:the dignity of the 
House would be wholly lost, but from a 


J 


i 
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fortunate, nor the least singular, was the 
event of that day: his hon. friend having 


want of the necessary gravity and solem-' by a single speech effected that, which 
nity in their’ proceedings, it would be} many other gentlemen, of inferior talents 


impossible to do any parliamentary busi- 
ness. : 


indeed (and he among the rest) had been 
years endeavouring to accomplish ; name- - 


‘The Speaker returned his thanks to Mr. ; ly, to oblige some one person or other, 
Onslow, for his admonition. He admitted | obviously connected with ministers, and 
the truth and justice of the colonel’s re- | notoriously in their confidence, to do 


marks, acknowledged the necessity of 
obliging gentlemen to be less disorderly, 


| 


something like speaking-. out honestly 
and openly. He used the words ‘ some- 


and hoped in future he should have the | thing like speaking out,” because, till the 
colonel’s support, whenever the bounds of | learned lord cleared his doubts, and ex- 


strict order were infringed. He argued 
that nothing could be more improper and 
unpleasant, than that kind of acrimony 
and personality which occasioned heat and 
ill-temper. To his own feelings it was ex- 
tremely unwelcome, and he doubted not 
it was so to those of every other gentle- 
man: whenever he observed such disorder 
arising, he should consider it as a personal 
obligation to himself, if any gentleman 
would on such: occasions call upon him to 
interposc. - Whenever he was so called 
upon, he hoped the House woald support 
him, because he had long since observed 
that the sooner that sort of disorder which 
was alluded to, was checked, the better ; 
the lunger it was suffered to continue, the 
more difficult it became to put a stop to 
it etlectually. In the present case, he 
thought it his duty to say, that to call any 
member by his name, or to point him out 


by naming the place he represented, was. 


exceedingly improper and disorderly. He 
was happy to observe that both the gen- 
tlemen had so soon recovered their tem- 
per; it certainly was the best way to take 
no further notice of what had passed, but 
to let the debate procecd. 

Mr. Foz said, as his hon. friend who sat 
two benches behind him (Mr. W. Pitt) 
_ who had spoken so ably on the subject of 

the Address, had thought it necessary to 
anologise to the ILouse, previous to his deli 
vering an argument that had excited uni- 


plained certain points that appeared to 
him to require explanation, he could not 
say that the learned lord's speech wag so 
explicit and so open as he possibly would 
wish the House to suppose. Upon the 
whole, the learned lord had spoken out, 
and he thanked him for doing so, and 
trusted he would explain the doubt that 
he had left upon his mind. But first the 
learned lord had said a great deal on the 
ground of gentlemen’s having forced a 
meaning open the Address, to which he, 
by voting for it, never intended to pledge 
himself. In answer to this, he. could aaly 
say, that every production committed to 
writing must be judged of and construed 
by its phraseology and by its words. I 
was no argument to him, for a minister, or 


his advocate (a laugh) ; he begged pardon 


for the word, it really was an accidental 
lapse of expression; he meant the friend, 
defender, or supporter of the. minister; 
but he hoped his error, which he solemnly 
declared was unintentional, would con- 
vince the noble lord over the way. (lord 
Mulgrave), that the word advocate might 
be used without any design of offence. 
To return to his subject; it was-no argu- 
ment to him, that a minister, or the sup- 
porter of a minister, declared in his place, 
that he did not mean what the words com- 
mitted to black and white actuaHy im- 
ported. He could not dissociate language 
and ideas; /itera scripta manet ; and he 


versal admiration; it might be expected | must necessarily direct his arguments to 
that he should say something in excuse of | that which was likely to become a parlia- 


his rising. Certainly, it would be imper- 
tinent in him to take up the time of the 
House in going over ground which he had 
trod the day before ; the sole object of his 


| 
| 


mentary record, and not to the fleeting 
speech of an hour.—But to leave arguing 
upon 2 point which had been so much - 
discussed, and about which, in fact, there 


wishing tobe heard at the moment, was ! could not be a second opinion; he wished 
merely to make a few observations on what | to come to that which he would beg the 
had fallen from the learned lord over the : learned lord to explain. If the House 
way; and here he could not but remark, ' had been called upon to pledge theme 


that among the other sie lar circum- 
stances that attended his hon. friend’s in- 
troduction into that House, not the least 


| 


selves for the support of the American 
war, then there would have been reason 
for all this debate; * but that a day, and 


‘ 
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an opportunity would occur soon when 
the House would fairly come to issue on 
the question of the American war.” This 
is what he wished to have explained. 
When would that day and that opportunity 
occur? How was it to be brought about? 
He wished sincerely for the learned lord 
to be explicit upon this head. How was 
it to be brouptie to issue? He confessed, 
for his own part, he saw many difficulties. 
—To move for acknowledging the inde- 
pendence of America, would be an im- 
proper means of bringing it to issue, for 
that would prevent us from taking ad- 
vantage of circumstances. To move for 
the withdrawing of troops would be un- 
seasonable, for it might be necessary to 
the prosecution of the war against France 
to hold military stations in America. To 
disagree to a continental war would be 
improper, for a dispute would arise about 
the meaning of the term continental war. 
In short, he knew not how the question 
could come to issue: if the learned lord 
really meant what he said, he would have 
no objection to state what day and what 
question’ he alluded to, when he said the 
ay was near, on which gentlemen must 
x ter ‘fully and fairly to the question of 
the American war. ‘That day he longed 
for with the most eager impatience ; and 
if he could possibly guess, he should sup- 
pose the day meant, was that, when the 
army was to be voted. The learned lord 
had stood up with a degree of manly firm- 
ness, not very common to the friends of 
the minister on the present occasion; and 
he had declared, he meant to be explicit. 
If he really meant what he said, he would 
have no objection to speak out, and de- 
clare what day he alluded to. If this 
question was not fairly answered, he would 
be bold to tell the noble and learned lord, 
that his affectation of speaking out, was, 
if possible, more contemptible than the 
hackneyed evasions of the minister. 

The Lord Advocate said, when minis- 
ters called upon the House to vote a sub- 
stitution of force to replace the 7,000 men 
lost with lord Cornwallis, they must meet 
the question fully. [Mr. Fox called over 
for an explanation of the word substitu- 
‘tion. The Lord Advocate repeated his 
first sentence. Mr. Fox shook his -head.] 

Mr. Burke declared, that if any thing 
"yet remained necessary to be done or said 
to convince the. House that the- Address 
pledged them to the continuance of the 
American war, he would read part of the 
Address of the House to the King in the 
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‘year 1778, which pledged them to the 


support of the French and American war 
for the sake of our rights and interests. 


.This he said was his text on which he 


would preach, by comparing this with the 
assertion, that it pledged the House to 
nothing ; and comparing both with the 
language of the Scotch, and the Irish, 
and the English ministers; and lastly, by 
comparing and applying them all to the 
consciences of the House. The Address 
was a delusion, and he was not a little 
amazed to hear the learned lord make it 
an argument that it could not be a delu-— 
sion, because it could only last a week. 
Good God, did the learned lord know s0 | 
very little of the minister, as to imagine, 
that the shortness of time whicl: a delu- 
sion could exist, was any reason for his - 
not practising it? The noble lord dealt 
in cheats and delusions: they were ‘the 
daily traffic of his invention. A week! 
The noble lord had often held out a cheat 
for half that time! For a day only: nay, - 
for a single hour! He. had’ practised 
cheats upon the House, which died away 
even before the debate was ended, to fa- 
vour. which they were contrived. Had 
not that House seen the noble lord’s 
cheat upon the subject of the Conciliatory 
propositions ? Had they not witnessed his 


dexterity in Jaying down his own cheat on | 


that occasion, and adopting another which 
he thought he played off more advanta- 
geously? The noble lord would continue 
to play off his cheats and delusions on that 
House as long as he thought it necessary, 
and had money enough at command to 
bribe gentlemen to pretend they believed 
them. It was no argument, therefore, to 
suppose that the shortness of time which 
they were likely to operate, proved that 
they were not in fact delusions. The hon. 
gentleman said, the learned lord had in- 
geniously endeavoured to throw obscurity 
and confusion on the manner of conduct- 
ing the war; nay, the ministers them- 
selves were not clear in their ground re- 
specting the Address; he said the Scotch 
Secretary of State and the Irish Secre- 
tary of State, had both of them, in ano- 
ther place, held a language totally diffe- 
rent from that of the South British minis- 
The Scotch and Irish 
Secretaries had expressly declared, that 
the Address did pledge those who voted 
for it-to a prosecution of the American 
war; the one directly said they were 


-pledged, the other hinted the same thing. 


The South British Secretary and his sup- 
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porters had told the House the direct 


contrary. Whiat sort of confidence, then, 
ought gentlemen to place in an adminis- 
tration, where there was so glaring a want 
“ef concert? What firmness, what vigour 
-eould arise from the councils of men so 
disunted? How was this difference of 
argument upon the same subject to be 
eccounted for? Was it owing to their 
different places of birth? Were Scotch, 
Irish, and English so jumbled together, 
that there was a Babel in the cabinet, 
and such a confusion of tongues, that the 
one could not understand what the other 
said? The learned lord told the House, 
he did not mean to pledge himself for the 
prosecution of the American war, when 
he voted for the Address? What satisfac- 
tion was that to the House? The decla- 
ration was the private declaration of an 
individual member of parliament. The 
Address was the act of the House; but 
now he came to apply to the consciences 
of the House, and to discharge his own. 
The tenth article of the Capitulation 
shocked him beyond measure. Earl Corn- 
wallis was forced to surrender up to the 
civil jurisdiction of the country the 
Joyalists who had come to his standard. 
These men we had butchered in cold 
blood; they were doomed to be hung, 
drawn, and quartered ; and a young prince 
of the blood was sent out to be spectator 
of the horrid executions of those who 
were quelling the rebellion against the 
crown, executed for rebelling against the 
congress. What a scene, cried he, for 
the eyes of the royal youth, to behold the 
faithful adherents of his father hanging in 
quarters on every headland as he sails 
along! What a report to make of the ob- 
jects that first struck his view in that 
_ country, where he was taught to hope he 
should be every where received with wel- 
eome! Here, Sir, I beheld the blood 

remnants of our faithful friend, Mr. Wil. 
liams, gibbetted up for a terror to all who 
adhere to us; and a little farther another 
friend, and yet another, and another. 
’ But is not this one fact among a thou- 
sand, sufficient to convince us of the hor- 
rible iniquity of the measures we have hi- 
therto pursued? and is it not the strongest 
reason for our forsaking a system so per- 
nicious? The hon. member worked up 
his passions so much in descanting on the 
shocking cruelty of the circumstance, that 
his whole frame was violently agitated. 
He declared the blood of all the Ameri- 
cans, who lost their lives in consequence 

& 
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of that capitulation, rested on the head of 
lord Cornwallis, or of ministry. As he 
had no right to charge him with it in the 
other House, where the noble earl was 
entitled to a seat, he would make those 
walls re-echo with it, till lord Cornwallis 
had accounted for a conduct so disgrace- 
ful to the British name, so distressing to 
humanity! And while he did this, he had 
the highest and most respectful regard for 
the virtues of the noble earl. Some dread- 
ful circumstances must have attended the 
giving up of his friends. He drew.a com- 
leas ween the conduct of general 
urgoyne at the surrender at Saratoga, 
and that of lord Cornwallis at York-town. 
He reminded ministers of the manner ia 
which they had treated general Burgeyne, 
who gave up no loyaliststo butchery. He 
brought to their recollection the doubts 
entertained by them of the general’s hav- 
ing a right to his seat in parliament while 
he was a prisoner, and the manner in 
which they had prevented his throws: 
himself at the feet of his sovereign, 
asked them if such was their treatment of 


a general who obtained such honourable 


terms of capitulation, what was lord Corn- 
wallis to expect? He next shewed to 
what extent the power of protection de- 
scribed by the American Secretary hed 
been carried. By fire and sword we had 
forced the Americans to join the King’s 
troops, and now those very men, who had 
been fighting to quell rebellion, were to 
be executed with ignominy, for having 
themselves been rebels. After working 
up himself and his hearers to the most 
distressful state of emotion, he branded 
the ministers as the cause ef the horrid 
disasters he had described, and declared 
the Address to be the most hypocritical, 
infamous, abandoned, lying paper, that 
ever that House had been called upon -to 
vote. After turning this affecting cir- 
cumstance into varrous points of view, he 
mentioned a most singular fact. Earl 
Cornwallis was governor of the Tower of 
London, and consequently Mr. Laurens 
was his prisoner. Colonel Laurens, son 
to Mr. Laurens, was appointed captam 
general of prisoners in America, and con- 
sequently earl Cernwallis was prisoner to 
the son of his own prisoner. ‘This was a 
circumstance that would incline a man the 
least addicted to superstition, to think 
that there was a special Providence ia 
this affair, brought about for the purpose 
of humbling the proud, and teaching to 
all by the vicissitudes ef human fortane, 
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the duties of tenderness aod humility. 
He also mentioned this pagticular circum- 
stance, that on the 17th of Ootober 
exactly to a day, four years from the sur- 
render of general Burgoyne at Saratoga, 
lord Cornwallis beat 3 parley to capitulate 
at York-town. | 

Mr. Courteney said, no man could be 
more affected by what fell from the hon, 
gendeman (Mr. Pitt) than he was. His 
splendid diction, his manly elocution, bis 
brilliant periods, his pointed logic con- 
veyed iv a torrent of rapid and impressive 
eloquence, brought strongly to his recol- 
leetion that great and able statesman, 
whose memory every grateful and gene- 
vous Briton reveres. The hon. gentleman 
stood high by his own superior abilities ; 
yet still the memory of that great man 
threw a ray of glory round him. He said 
he would only trespass on the indulgence 
of the Howse for a few minutes, as on 
such a great and unportant question he 
did not choose to give a silent vote. At 


this disastzaqus moment, the House of 


Commons were called upon, by the pro- 
posed Address, to suppost the just and 
necessary was in which we were engaged, 
against the united force of France and 
Spaia, and against America as their ally. 
It was a war of necessity, of cruel and 
dire necessity, an which principle alone 
he would attempt to justify iz. If there 
was a gleam of hope, that by acknowledg- 

the independence of America, she 
could be detached from France, it would 
demand the serious attention of the House, 
whether such terms should nos be granted. 
‘Though the endearing and heartfelt names 
of colonies, and mother country, should 
no longer exist, yet great commercial, 
great national advantages, would be de- 
rived from an union between people na- 
turally connected by the same language, 
manners, and religion, and both inspired 
by the same ardent spirit of liberty; great 
and cssential benefits might be mutually 
received by both countries, cemented by 
2 foederal union, and Britain, on such a 
liberal and enlarged system of policy 
might again become a great and flourish- 
ing nation, the envy of Europe, and the 
admiration of the werld.—The hon. gen- 
tleman observed that much had been said 
on the American war; he was ever ready 
to evow his sentiments on that subject ; 
he had always thought it neither wise, po- 
bitic, nor expedient. On the first day he 
had the honoer of speaking in that House, 
he had expressed the same sentiments, to 
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of the ministers who had got up i their 
places, and had explicitly declared, that. 


the House was not pledged by the Ad- 
dress, to carry on the war, for the express 


purpose of subjugating America, but en 


general terms to carry on that just and 


necessary war in which we were engaged, 
in the most effectual manner, for the 


safety and honour of Great Britain, and 
the protection of his Majesty’s dominions. 
—He said, he did not like the voice of 


despondency; that he trusted there was: 


an elasticity ina British mind which would 
always rise in proportion to the pressure . 


of calamity ; but that he was surprised 


and mortified to hear a noble lord of the 


Admiralty assert, as an apology for the 


acknowledged inferiority of the British - 


fleet at this awful moment, that France, 
from her great resources, was enabled to 


have a superior feet; that in the reigns 


of king William and queen Anne she had 
one. If there was truth in this voice, it | 
sounded the funeral knell of Great Bri- 


tain, and might well appal the ears of the 


people. But he was happy to find that 
the assertion was not founded; it was 
contradicted by historical facts; and the 


noble lord who made it, seemed to have 


forgot the glorious annals of his profes- 
sion; he seemed to have forgot the action 
of La Hogue, where the marine of France 
received a blow, from which it never re- 
covered ; he seemed to have forgot that 
memorable action where British valour 
was so very conspicuous, that king James 
in the exultation of his heart, forgetting 
his own situation, and that every hope 
was blasted by the destruction of that 
eet, destined to restore him to his 
throne; forgetting every thing for ‘one. 
moment, but that he was an Englishman, 
(the only moment of his life which me- 
rits an eulogium), burst out into this ge- 
nerous exclamation on seeing the sea- 
men in swarms scrambling up the high 
sides of the French ships from their boats, 
‘¢ Ah, none but my brave English could 
do so brave an action!” The noble lord, 
when he made the assertion, must have 
forgot the action off. Malaga, when gir | 
Cloudesley Shovel defeated the French 
fleet, though superior to him in number 
of guns and men, as well as in weight of — 
metal, The noble lord must have forgot 
the conjunct expeditions which were car- 
ried on in those reigns; the reduction of 
Barcelcna and Gibraltar, which could not 
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have been effected without maintaining 
that superiority at sea on which the exis- 
-tence of this country depends.—He con- 
cluded by saying, that no man could la- 
ment more than he did the late disastrous 
eyent in Virginia: he had listened with 
indignation to invidious comparisons on 
that event: ‘lord Cornwallis had fallen 
(unassisted and unsupported) not ignobly 
by the united arms of France and Ame- 
rica; he had not fallen in the pride of 


presumption, by the hue and cry of the 


peasantry, by the posse comitatus of the 
country; he had fallen admired and re- 
spected by the enemy, and his chains 
were wreathed with laurels. May he then 
live to receive the reward of his valour 
from the hands of his discerning sove- 
reign! He is an honour to his profession, 
and will adda lustre to the highest ho- 
nour that can be conferred on him; and 
the sacred and applauding voice of the 
people will sanctify their sovereign’s 
choice. | - 

The question being put, that the report 
be brought up, the House divided : 


Tellers, 


Mr. John Robinson - - 
2EAS | Mr Johnes - - - a 131 
NosEs Sir William Wake : - 54 


Mr. Burke- - - 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. . 


The King’s Answer to the Commons’ 
_ Address of Lhanks.] To the Address of 
' the Commons his Majesty teturned this 
Answer : 

«© Gentlemen, 

*‘] return you my cordial thanks for 
this very foval, dutiful, and affectionate 
Address. It breathes the spirit and firm- 
ness of the representatives of a brave and 
free people. Nothing could afford me so 
much satisfaction, or tend so effectually to 
the public safety and welfare in the present 
conjuncture.” ae 


Debate in the Commons on Mr. Thomas 
Pitt?s Motion for delaying the Supplies. ] 
Nov. 30. On the motion for going into a 
Committee of Supply, 

Mr. Thomas Pitt rose, he said, to object 
to the Speaker’s leaving the chair; and 
declared his resolution of dividing the 
House, whatever might be the reception of 
his arguments, and even ifhe were sure of 
finding himself the single person in that 
division who walked below the bar. It 
had been said, that on the first day he had 
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recommended to the House to hold « 
sullen silence, and to say nothing in re- 
turn to the King’s most gracious Speech. 
In this he had been misunderstood and 
misreprescnted. He had advised the 
‘House only to stay, till something becom- 
ing the feelings, the situation, and the dig- 
nity of the House, should be advised and 
considered, in place of the adulation, the 
flattery, and the delusion, with which they 
did approach their sovereign. The situa- 
tion of affairs made it disgraceful in the 
House to echo back the mmister’s lan- 
guage: it was.as degrading to the parlia- 
ment of a free people, as it was insulting 
to a great and gracious prince; for to flat- | 
ter in such @ moment was to insult. He 
knew, and he wished to observe, the de- 
cencies of that House. Novo man could be 
more anxious than himself to pay his duty 
to the throne; and it was for this reason 
that he had recommended to the House to 
delay for a few days, that they might de- 
liberately consult and agree upon an Ad- 
dress which it would become the House to 
present and the monarch to receive. That 
the sovereign of a free people should feel 
his breast swelled with indignation on the 
view of calamities so unprecedented and 
disastrous, he could not wonder; that he 
should be roused to the ambition of re- 
instating his empire in its flourishing con- 
dition, was not surprising—it was a natural, 
a laudable ambition. . Considering the 
Speech, therefore, in this light, it claimed 
his admiration; but, viewing it as it 
really ought to be viewed, as the Speech 
of his Majesty’s ministers—of those minis- 
ters who had ruined their country, he 
must declare that it was a hardy and a 
shameless Speech, in the severest sense of 
these epithets. He was astonished to find 
those ministers, who ought to appear before 
their injured country humbled and peni- 
tent, as in private they ought to feel the 
compunctions of remorse, for the fatal 
consequences of their delusions, fallacies, 
and madness,—come forward, and, without 
common decency, tell the people that they 
meant to persevere.—This had been his 
idea on the first day of the session—that 
the House should take time to consider 
the answer which they were to give. It 
was still his idea; and he now rose to ob- 
ject to the voting a: supply—not that he 
meant to withhold a supply in the present 
exigency of affairs—he would grant libe- 
rally—he would givé the government the 
utmost support; but he would have a 
pledge, that that which the House granted 
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cheerfully should be applied with wisdom 
and effect. He would not say what pledge 
would be satisfactory, further than this, 
that he should expect a striking proof of 
their contrition and repentance, of their 
‘conviction of former fully, and of their re- 
solution of amendment,: by instituting a 
scheme of real exertion, well directed 
vigour, and wise endeavours to regain the 
lost honour of their country, and to re- 
store us to our former respect among the 
belligerent nations of Europe. At present, 
what was the reason that foreign nations 
had no confidence inus? It was because 
our. government was no longer what it 
used to be—a government lodged both in 
the king and his people: it was now, by 
means of corruption, vested only in the. 
servants of the crown ; and therefore the 
nature of our government, which formerly 
derived so much lustre from its democracy, 
being changed, the powers of Europe, who 
courted our alliance, now scorned and re- 
viled us, and would not place confidence 
in our councils. . lt was not a change of 
aministers ; it was for a total change of 
‘system and measures that he looked ; 
and, that his wishes should be gratified, 
he would oppose privilege to prerogative, 
and vote that not a shilling should be 
‘given by the people to the crown, until 
they should first have received this 
earnest. 

Sir Grey Cooper said, that when, on a 
former occasion, the hon. gentleman had 
declared he would oppose the supply, he 
really imagined that it was an expression 
‘that had dropped from him in the heat of 
debate, and that on cooler reflection he 
would not persevere in his resolution: he 
was therefore the more surprised to find 
the hon. member still in the same mind. 
The hon. gentleman did not forget, that, 
by the Address to the throne, the House 
Jhad pledged itself to grant some supplies, 
though it did not bind itself to vote any 
for the American war. Had we not other 
enemies than the Americans? And did 
the hon. gentleman wish to leave the na- 
tion without eitber fleet or army to defend 
3t 2 This, indeed, would be a most 

reeable event to France and Spain. 
«< Hoc Ithacus velit ; et magno mercentur 
Atride!” but he must look upon such a 
resolution in no better light than public 

despair, and political suicide. Formerly, 
indeed, it was the practice of parliament to 
make a redress of grievances precede sup- 
-plies; but then the king had revenues 
om crown lands, and . ather. resources, 
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with which he was obliged to support his 
civil and military establishments ; bi now 
that the crown had no settled revenue but 
for its own support, and the people had in 
their own hands all the other revenues, 
and the care of providing for all military 
establishments, it would be strange indeed 
that they should refuse to vote a supply 
destined solely for their own protection : 
no instance of such a refusal could be 
found since the Revolution, since the re- 
venues for the support of the king, and the 
support of the state, had been dissociated. 
He trusted, therefore, that gestlemen 
would not now begin to set so-bad a pre- 
cedent, and give so bad an opinion of our 
situation, as to let all Europe have it to 
say that parliament had left government at 
a stand. 

Mr. Fox said that ministers and their 
friends had a double way of reasoning 
about the Address: when they wanted to 
get it through the House, they said it bound 
the House to nothing: but now that it 
was passed, and an opposition was made 
to the supply, they argued, that by the 
Address the House had bound itself to 
grant it. Thehon. gentleman from whom 
the opposition came, had undoubtedly hit 
upon the best means of procuring to the 
people that change of measures upon which 
their political salvation depended—to de- 
lay the supply, though not to refuse it; to 
delay it until some pledge should be given 
by ministers to the nation, that they 
felt compunction for past errors; that they 
had discovered their fault, and were re- 
solved to reform. The hon. member very 
properly refrained from naming what 
pledge it would be necessary to give; that 
ought to come from‘ themselves, but not 
from themselves only; parliament should 
also give a pledge; and a better could 
not be devised, than an impeachment. 
That House.had once felt the corruption 
of ministers to be gaining ground so rapid- 
ly, that they came to the resolution that 
the influence of the crown was increasing 
and ought to be diminished. Ministers 
had basely advised their master to rule by 
the silent means of intrigue, instead of . 
reigning in the hearts of his had : they 
had destroyed the democracy of. the con- 
stitution, and all was now swallowed up in ~ 
the monarchy: the forms indeed of the 
constitution were still in being, as an hon. 

entleman had observed, but the vitals of 
it were consumed ; the temple stood, but 
the aii tutelares had deserted it. The hon. 
baronet had said, that sincethe Revolution 
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no instance could be found of an opposition 
to the supply. It was true; but since the 
Revolution had there ever been a period 
like the present? Had there ever been a 
reign so unfortunate ? Had thereever been 
& circumstance so paradoxical, as a parlia- 
ment resolving that the influence of the 
crown ought to be diminished, without 
being able to effect a diminution? Griev- 
ances, said the hon. baronet, used formerly 
to precede a supply; but then it was be- 
cause the king had large hereditary reve- 
nues with which he could support his 
establi¢hments : it was true; but since the 
separation of the two establishments, the 
court and the military, had taken place, 
ministers had advised theirsovereign tothink 
only of himself: and in proportion as the 
means of his subjects decreased the ex- 
pences of his court were increased. For- 
merly, whenthat party of men known by the 
name of Whigs, was in office, the king per- 
haps was not go rich in money, but he was 
grealy so in glory and dominion: now 
that the Whigs were not in office, and the 
nation is poor, the king is rich at home, 
but poor in glory and dominion; both 
being sacrificed by the measures of his 
ministers. But, said the hon. baronet, will 
ou disband your fleets and armies, and 
eave the country at the mercy of her 
enemies? Certainly not. It is in the power 
of the ministers to obtain the supplies, 
which are only delayed, whenever they 
may think proper to give such a pledge 
as may be sufficient to convince the nublic 
that they are determined totally to change 
their measures. But the French and 
Spaniards will rejoice at government being 
at a stand! Then, O House of Bourbon! 
might you be called restless indeed, not 
to be satisfied with the admimistration of 
those men, whose measures gave you 
Grenada, St. Vincent’s, Dominica, Tobago; 
and, what is greater than all the Grenades, 
St. Vincent’s, Dominicas, and Tobagos— 
the friendship of America! Restless, indeed 
you must be, if you could rejoice at the re- 
moval of men who have served you so well, 
and so greatly contributed to your suc- 
cesses against this country. He had said 
in a former debate that ministers must be 
paid by France, or by some other means, 
for the measures they pursued; or that 
they deserved to be paid ; and he was still 
of the same opinion. It was a matter of 
the utmost indifference to him, whether 
ministers were in the pay of France; or, 
in order to preserve their places, concur- 
red, for the sake of the emoluments of office, 
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in measures which they knew must be 
ruinous to the country. He did net wish 
that we should have no army; but how 
could he trust an army to the hands of the 

resent ministers, unless he wished to see 
it surrendered up to Washington? One 
army had been lost at Saratoga, another 
at Lork-town; and God only knew what 
third place would be signalized by the loss of 
athird army. The people felt those losses 
and disgraces ; but mipisters must not be 
blamed, becase they criminate the com- 
manders. General Burgoyne was blamed ¢ 
sir William Howe was blamed; sir H 
Clinton was blamed; sir Samuel Heod 
was blamed; and so was admiral Graves: 
but this must not exculpate ministers ; for 
if the generals and admirals were. all te 
blame, ministers must be so too, for em 
ploying commanders unequal to the task 
imposed upon them. 

r. Adam said he had every reasea te 
believe the motives on which the negative 
to the Speaker’s leaving the chair was 
founded, were improper, because in seven 
years experience, the gentlemen who sup- 
ported the presept proposition, had never 
taken that step before, although they had 
uniformly professed themselves equally 
averse to the American war. how. 
gentleman, who spoke last, had talked of 
the humiliation of the minister, and a va- 
riety of other topics, all of which were, 
in his humble opinion, wholly unconnect- 
ed with the question then under conside- 
ration. The question singly was, whether 
in the present situation of the country, 
that House would grant a supply, before 
ministers expressly declared in pariament 
what they meant to do? And here he 
begged leave to remind the House that 
the King’s speech expressed the object of 
the war, but not the mode of carrying it 
on. To declare how the war waste be 
conducted, would be highly wrong; be- 
sides, the hon. gentleman who spoke lest, 
had said, he found. it inspossible to bring 
any question before the House, that could 
come at it; how, then, could ministers 
give the pledge required? Yet it was 
recommended to refuse supplies, till sach 
time as that was done, which was con- 
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Cornwallis and his army, and all these 
tuisfortanes collected, would not fill up 
the measure of calamity so eompletely as 
this one proposition, which involved in it 
the disbanding the army, the annihilating 
the navy, ad the desperate desertion of 
the defence of the country !—When he 
eaid ths, Mr. Adam declared, he was far 
from meaning to proneunce the propo- 
sition onconstitutional. Certainly, the 
ight now desired to be exercised, was 
mberent in the Commons of England. 
‘Theugh never claimed or put in force 
- gince the Revolution, it was by no means 
taken away, when the constitution was 
new modelled at that period. Gentlemen 
would remember that two sorts of reve- 
nue were settled, and as it were engaged 
for at that time—the private revenue of 
the crown, and the public revenue of the 
people. The one was appropriated to the 
weainterance of the prince, and several 
well known purposes of state, the other 
to the defence and support of the king- 
dom. This settlement rendered the use 
of the right, now desired to be exercised, 
difficult, but the great and solid advan- 
tages gained for the people at the Revolu- 
tion ansply compensated for this inconve- 
hienee: re were possible situations of 
the dom, in which the right in ques- 
tion might be exercised, without injury 
to its welfare; but it eould never be ex- 
erted in the midst of a dangerous and 
difficalt war, and when the kingdom was 
surrounded with enemies, without being 
followed with the most fats! consequences. 
At such a time it must inevitably destroy 
the existence of the country, and at once 
excite, sid, and ensure success to the 
hostile operations of its foes. The condi- 
tion, on which it was laid down by both 
the hon. gentlemen, that the supply 
would be granted, was destructive, be. 
cxuse i was unfolding the means by which 
we were conducting the war: a matter 
which ought undoubtedly to be kept se- 
cret, as the disclosure of, it would infalli- 
bly be a cause of triumph and exultation 
to France and Spain, to Holland and 
America.—After mentioning the situa- 
tion of Louis the 14th im 1708-9, when 
the duke of Marlborough, by the success- 
ful gallantry of the victorious arms of 
Great Britain, had carried famine and de- 
solation almost to the gates of Paris, and 
saying that de ery would have been 
ees mad, and Chamillard a fool, 
they proclaimed the object, extent, 
ead nature of that war, he asked what 
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would be the consequence if thé King’s 


h, or that of the minister, was to 
declare the mode in which they meant 
to conduct the war this country was at 
present engaged in? Let them, said he, 
take care to exert every means, but de- 
clare none. The sole purpose of the 
question, if the supply were refused, was 
to turn out the ministers. There were 
many other methods of doing that, which 
the same Hoase of Commons would adopt, 
that would be mdauced to refuse a sup- 
ply. Take those gr of besiytie: a9 
grievance, or insuring the é required, 
but do not adopt that which must end in 
the destruction of the country, by sus- 
pending the power of action, and every 
possibility either of attack or defence !— 
The hon. gentleman, who spoke last, 
had adverted to the 10th article of lord 
Cornwaillis’s capitulation. His feelings 
upon it were dreadfal and distressing, and 
he was ed lord Cornwallis must 
have had some strong necessity for ac- 
ceding to that article. Lord Cornwallis 
was, as an hon. presi Or W. Pitt, 
whose wonderful eloquence had astonish 
the House, had said, above praise; and 
he was sure, he was beyond detraction. 
If he had committed faults discoverable 
at (gt on their reviewmg that conduct, - 
which they had no share in, and were 
scarcely competent to decide upon, let it 
be remembered that the greatest generals 
had never fought succesefully without de- 


claring, that they the battle to fight 
over again, they would have fought it 
differently. What was their apology 


after victory, might be the apology of 
lord Cornwallis after defeat. e lustre 
of his former gallantry was too brilliant 
to be tarnished by a single error, and 80 
persuaded was he of lord Cornwallis’s ac- 
tivity, skill, and exertion, that he was 
convinced, had he been appointed to the — 
first command in America, in the earlier 
periods of the war, that House would not 

ve been then lamenting their situation, 
America would have been reduced, and 
the House of Bourbon not have avowed 
its perfidy. The want of skill and exer- 
tion in others had brought the country to 
its present dilemma, without the merit, 
and without the activity of its enemies. 

Lord Althorpe said, he was thoroughly 
satisfied of the necessity and propriety of 
withholding the supplies for a short time, 
by the strength of the arguments made 
use of by the hon. gentleman who first 
opposed the motion. 
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Mr. Montagu spoke on the same side 
as lord Althorpe, to whom he paid some 
very handsome compliments on his pro- 
mising abilities; and said, that the reason 
why supplies had not been denied since 
the Revolution, was, that till lately the 
principles of the Revolution had been ob- 
served, and had thereby rendered this 
_ interference of the Commons unneces- 


Lot North said, he rose to explain 
how far the House was bound and not 
bound by the Address: it certainly was 
not bound to the American or any other 
war; but it was bound to make a provi- 
sion for the necessary expences of govern- 
ment. It had promised it; and, unless 
gentlemen wished that there should be no 
government at all, a supply ought un- 
doubtedly to be granted. Gentlemen 
said they wished to strengthen the crown 
by withholding the supplies, as by that 
means. they would force ministers to adopt 
such measures as would regain to them 
the confidence both of their fellow-sub- 
jects and of foreign powers. It was well 
that gentlemen had said, that, by with- 
holding the supplies, they meant to 
strengthen the crown; it was an intention, 
which, if they had not been pleased to re- 
veal, no one could ever have been able to 
ee He was for strengthening the 
ands of government by granting a sup- 
ply; they, by withholding it: the matter 
was at issue betweenthem. Which, then, 
was most in the right? The granting of 
a supply speedily and cheerfully wauld 
convince our enemies that we were not 
depressed by our misfortunes: the with- 
holding a supply would produce this dan- 
gerous consequence, that our enemies 
_ would be taught to believe, that, in this 
. most critical moment, the King and his 
parliament were no longer one. [The 
noble lord begged pardon for saying “ the ' 
King :” gentlemen would know he meant |; 
‘the Crows.”} Such conduct would 
only become a nation ready to accept any | 
terms that a conqueror should dictate, 
and net apeople who wished to treat with 
arms in their hands. But, in another 
point of view, it was the maddest line of 
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certainty that, at the end of a few days, 
gentlemen would be more ready to grant 
a supply than this day? It depended upon 
circumstances and events; and if these 
events should not in four or five days 
take place, then the same reason would 
still continue for delaying the supply. A 
pledge must be given to parliament ; but 
what that pledge was, nobody had thought 
proper to mention : with some it might be 
a change of ministry ; with others a re- 
nunciation of the American war; with a 
third set, of the Dutch war. One gentle- 
man had said that many grievances exist- 
ed, which ought to be redressed: the 
consideration of those grievances, and 
their remedies, must take up a considera- 
ble time, and in the interim we must be 
without fleets or armies. The influence 
of the crown must be reduced, said ano- 
ther gentleman; but could that be the 
work of aday? The influence must be 
first discovered, traced up to its source, 
and then remedied: this must also be a 
work of time; and in the interim, the 
trade and navigation of the empire must 
be destroyed for want of the navy! Ano- 
ther gentleman must consult his consti- 
tuents, and said that all the members 
ought to do the same, before they voted 
away the money of the people: the 
sense of the people at large must there- 
fore be taken, and a species of general 
electron resorted to, before a supply could 
be granted. Did gentlemen see the folly 
of this conduct? He trusted they did; 
and that they would not persevere in an 
opposition to the supply, which would be 
madness, even. in time of peace, but 
dreadfulty fatal in the present stage of the 
war. 
Mr. Vyner, though he was no advocate 
for the American war, yet thought it 
might be dangerous to delay the supplies, 
and therefore should vote for granting 
them. ; 
Mr. Thomas Pitt, in reply, said; 1 shoul 
not have trespassed again upon the indul- 
gence of the House, if a circumstance had 
not happened that calls upon me, in a 
more peculiar manner, to explain myself 
upon what it would be so extremely im- 


_ conduct that could possibly be conceived; ; proper I should pass over in silence. The 


for though we should renounce to-morrow 
all the wars in which we were engaged, 
still there would be a necessitv for a sup- 
ply to support our peace establishments. 
_ But gentlemen said they did not mean to 
refuse the supply ; they only wished to de- 
Jay it for a few days: but where was the 


noble lord in the blue ribbon. dropped a 
word in the heat of argument, which he 
corrected himself in at the moment, and 
which, however irregular, and more par- 
ticularly so in the minister, I will do him 
the justice to believe, had not the smallest 
intention to offend against the rules of this 
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House, much less to intimidate the debate 
by the authority of a name, which it is 
therefore the usage of parliament most 
cautiously to avoid mentioning. | After 
however having done justice to the inten- 
tion of the noble lord, permit me to say, 
that that name having been used in the 
debate, I should feel myself wanting in 
the respect I owe towards that personage; 
if I did not declare the most Joyal attach- 
ment towards the person of his Majesty. 
The noble lord had said, “ Is it fit to hold 
out to all Europe, that the King and his ea 
liament are no longer one?” (God forbid, 
Sir, that I should live to see the melan- 
choly hour, when the King and his parlia- 
ment shall be disunited. But, Sir, if the 
noble lord had used that constitutional 
expression which is only known to this 
House in our debates; had he warned us 
against the appearance that the crown and 
the parliament were no longer one; I will 
tell the noble lord, without disguise, that 
such was my intention, such was my only 
urpose, in the proposition of this day. 
es, Sir, it is my wish to set the crown 
and the parliament at variance, in direct 
Opposition to each other. - I trust I do not 
hazard myself in this expression. What, 
Sir, is the crown but the executive power 
‘of government? What is parliament but 
the deliberative? What is this House but 
that branch of the deliberative power that 
is trusted with the purse of the people? 
Sir, it is because es powers are not 
one, it is because they are disunited, that 
this government has obtained the admira- 
tion and envy of every other nation, and 
that I have now the honour to address you 
in that chair. When the crown, when the 
executive power, shall be ill-advised and 
ill-administered, it is for parliament, it is 
for the deliberative power, to interpose ; 
and more peculiarly for this House to 
exert its important privilege, by shutting 
up the purse with which it is entrusted. 
A long and obstinate perseverance in a 
fatal system of error hus brought this 
country, through successive calamities, to 
, the brink of the precipice, if it is not al- 
* ready in it. .What then is our last re- 
source? No longer to appeal to the reason 
or the feelings of ministers ; for their con- 
duct has been in the teeth of reason and 
argument, and we have too much expe- 
rience that they have no feeling. It is to 
this House we must make our last appeal. 
The remedy is in our hands, and the crisis 
calls Joudly that we should exert it. The 
prerogative of the crown atands on the 
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‘une side; it has a right to bind us to the 
war, and to the ministers who shall.have 
the conduct of it. What have we on the 
other side to oppose to this prerogative, 
but the privileges of this House, the exer- 
cise of which upon this day will perhaps 
decide the future existence of the coun- 
try. The noble Jord has, with his usual 


ability, endeavoured to throw into a light 


of ridicule the proposition of supporting 
government by with-holding all the sup- 
plies of government, till some pledge is 
given to this House of a change of system 
from a sense of contrition for past errors. 
Now, let me ask the noble Jord, which he 
esteems his best supporter, in private life, 
his friend, or his flatterer? His friend,. 
who sincerely tells him necessary, though 
unpalatable truths; who shews him the 
errors of his conduct, and who opposes 
them with the intention of extricating 
him from the mischiefs he is involved in ; 
or his -flatterer, who, indifferent to his 
ruin, assists every delusion that can plunge 
him deeper into perdition? Yes, Sir, go- 
vernment has been supported. Fourscore 
millions buried already in thig war, three- 
score millions annihilated for ever in the 
pockets of the stockholders by the reduc- 
tion of the funds, a depreciation of at least 
one-third of all the lands in England, are 
the confidence that has been reposed in 
government. What has it purchased for 
us, but the dismemberment of half our 
empire, and perhaps the extinction of our 
commerce! Go on, Sir; support govern- 
ment but a year or two longer as it has 
been hitherto supported, and there will 
scarce remain a crown upon the head that 
wears it.—The noble lord is pleased to ac- 
quiesce in the undoubted right of this 
House to withhold or to deny the supplies 
of the year; but, if we may judge by his 
arguments, which apply to every possible 
case, it is one of those rights which can 
never be with propriety exerted. Alas! 
Sir, 1 would not thank him for the right 
witbout the exercise of it. We have heard 
enough of speculative rights, and they 
have cost us dear enough already. If it 
is merely a right in theory, it is not worth | 
contending for : if it is an important right, 

and essential to the constitution, it must 
be such a right as may be safely exercised 
when the occasion calls for it; and there 
never was an occasion that called for that 
exercise more than the present. But the 
noble lord contends, that it has not been 
brought forth since the Revolution: a very 
worthy and dear friend of mine (Mr. F. 
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Montagu) has asssigned the reason—be- 
eause since that glorious era the princi- 
- ples of the Revolution have till late years 
animated government, and rendered such 
extraordinary exertions unnecessary. It 
is because these principles are forgotten ; 
it is because I avow that I have lost all 
confidence whatever in the servants of the 
crown in the executive government, that 
I now call for this interposition, to save 
the country from inevitable destruction. 
An hon. gentleman, who spoke early in 
o debate, aaa terms on I am sure 

id me perso great honour, (Mr. 
apt rated the rir bat shia pee 

ege as a thing that could apply only to 
oasable cases of the most smiprobable va- 
ture: he has stated an extravagant hypo- 
thesis as only sufficient to justify such a 
measure. For God’s sake, Sir, let me 
not be driven to the necessity—lI wish to 
avoid it—it is too delicate—let me not be 


obliged to state the hypothesis of the pre- 


sent hour in all its circumstances, which 
would appear more extravagant than his 
wildest imagination has suggested to him. 
But, Sir, I am told, the enormity and ex- 
tent of this proposition is such, that it is 
impossible 1 could myself have seen it in 
all its consequences—I should have suf- 
fered the House to have gone into the 
committee, and have objected to the par- 
ticular services. Yes, Sir, and 1 should 
have been then told that every one of my 
objections was ill placed; that no one of 
‘the services could be crippled, without 
endangering, perhaps, the object of the 
whole. No, Sir, it 1s tono service in par- 
ticular F object; it ts to the whole to- 
gether; it is to the ting away the 
money of the people, till I have some rea- 
son to hope, at least, that it will not be 
employed in heaping fresh calamities upon 
us. It has been represented as if my pro- 
position went to the total extinction of alll 
the functions of government, the disband- 
ing your fleets and armies, and refusing 
the supplies which we have promised in 
our Address tothe Crown. Sir, the mede 
I have chosen has been directly the con- 
trary. I have not objected to the refer- 
ring that part of his Majesty's Speech to a 
committee, but to your now leaving the 
chair to enter into that committee. Let 
this. House be once satisfied that the crown 
is seriously convinced of its past errora, 
and then, Sir, put me to the trial; see if 
T am not as forward as any man in this 
House im exerting every effort in this me- 
lancholy crisis to redeem us from our ab- 
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ject situation. It hds been observed, that 
gentlemen on this side of the House have 
seemed to differ as to what pledge they 
would ex befere they would concur in 
the supplies. Sir, every man must be de- 
termined by his own conviction. 1 have 
net presumed to think for others. I shall 
be determined by my own. As long as I 
believe the supplies will be perverted to 
our detriment, so long will I refuse my 
concurrence: when I have reason to be 
satisfied there is a change of system, and 
that we have better hopes, that mement — 
will I give my most cordial support and 
assistance. 1 have stated, pn a former 
occasion, to this House, how little inter- 
esting is any change among the servants 
of the crown, whilst the system remains 
unshaken. Should there be an adminis. 
tration formed upon other principles; en 
administration which might embrace the 
talents and efficiency that are still to 
be found amongst us; an administration 
founded on the basis of the public pros- 
perity, who, when they bad one foot in 
the closet, remembered always to keep 
the other firm in the interest and affections 
of the people; such an administration 
would not be indifferent to me. I should 
look up to it as the last hope of this devoted 
coun: -Whatever changes may take 
place, I shall watch with jealousy : if their 
conduct deserves my approbation, it shall 
receive my warmest tribute: if otherwise, 
I trust I shall bestow my censure with the 
same honest sincerity which I have used 
towards their predecessors. The nable 
losd has affected to establish = distinction 
between the different revenues of the 
crown. I have never been able to see 
eke distinction. All monies that are 
eveed u the le, m whatever shape, 
have, an rt ie bat one object, .-the 
safety, the prosperity, the splendour of the 
nation, which are inseparable from the in- 
terest of the prmce upon the throne; and, 
in my epision, there m an end of the con- 
stitution, when any such distinctions are 
established.-Upen the whole, Sir, the 
right contended for, no man has presumed 
to. controvert ; it is coevaly with the con 
stitution of parliament, and essential to # 
free government. The moment calls aloud 
for the exercise of it. It is effectual and 
it is safe, The noble lord, and others oa 
that side of the House, have endeavoured 
to raise our apprehensions by the alarming 
mischiefs i¢ would draw upon us at home 
and abroad. I am not apt to pledge my- 
self. I believe this is amost the first time 
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I ever presumed to submit a proposition 
of mine to the consideration of this House. 
Will gentlemen for once give me their con- 
fidence? I will be responsible to them for 
the measure. I stake my credit and my 
character, and, if they please, my head 
into the bargain, that not one of all the 
evils foretold to us shall be the conse- 
quence of it. Walk with me this night 
jato the lobby, and to-morrow’s sun shall 
not rise before all your apprehensions shall 
vanish into air, and the most timid amongst 


us be re-assured. No, Sir, not one s uP | 


shall be poe off; not one man disband 
When the privilege of this House is op- 
ed against the prerogative of the crown, 
it is an unequal contest, ant is decided in 
the moment. Foreign nations will then 
begin to recollect the resources of a free 
government. When our system shall be 
changed here, theirs will also change to- 
wards us. Our friends, if we have any, 
as the noble lord expresses it, will dare to 
take confidence in us again; whilst our 
enemies, no longer counting upon our 
weakoess, willonce more respect our coun- 
cils, which they now despise. The united 
strength of this exhausted country may be 
pointed in one last effort, and we may pre- 
serve at least the remains of our diminished 
empire from the complicated ruin that 
hange over it. I cannot sit down, Sir, 
without thanking the House for their ex- 
treme indulgence to me, and particularly 
the gentlemen on this side of the House, 
for their able and powerful support upon 
this occasion. As for me, whatever be 
the consequence of the vote of this night, 
I have diseharged my duty. I have brought 
your attention to the present alarming 


crisis; I have shewn you a safe and an ! 


effectual remedy within your own powers ; 
and have stood forth among the dangers 
of the country, asa disinterested and faith- 
ful citizen. 

The question being put, that the Speaker 
do now leave the chair, the House di- 
vided : 

Tellers, 


Sir Grey Cooper - - - 
Yeas har aie Ps eos t 172 


Lord Althorpe - - - 
Mr. Frederick Monga t 7 


So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
bil sete pte went into a committee, 
and v it a supply be granted to his 
Majesty. 


Case of Mr, Lauvens.}. Dec. 5. After 


Nogs 
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pected that Mr. Burke, according to 
notice he had given, would make some 
motion concerning the treatment of Mr. 
Laurens, a prisoner inthe Tower ; but the | 
hon. member pot being in the House, the 
Speaker was going to put the question to 
adjourn, when Mr. Fox said, that his hon. 
friend had not departed from his intention, 
and that he had sent to his house to know 
the cause of his present absence, and ex- 
pected the return of his servant every 
moment. Upon this, the House agreed 
to wait. But in less than a minute 
Mr. Burke came in, quite out of breath. 
He said he was extremely sorry, and 
begged pardon, for making the House 
wait. He was in the greatest confasion, 
but his confusion did not arise 80 much 
from a sense of delinquency on his part, 
as of the extraordinary and excessive ine 
dulgence of the House. The business on 
which he had expressed an intention to 
trouble them, was of very great importance, 
as it involved a question that concerned 
the justice and dignity of the nation, and 
might be productive of disagreeable con- 
sequencesin America. From the moment 
he had agreed to undertake the business 
alluded to, he had taken extraordinary 
ains to get the best information, and the 
fest advice on the subject, lest from any 
omission on his part, or any impropriety 
in the mode of proceeding, he should 
injure the venerable character in the 
Tower, whose situation he wished to ree 
lieve. He therefore had written on Sun- 
day to an hon. friend, one of the clerks of 
the Treasury (sir Grey Cooper), to know 
if ministers had any objection to have the 
Lieutenant of the Tower examined at the 
bar: unfortunately his hon. friend hap- 
pened to be out of town, and he did not 
send an answer to his letter till this day at 
about half past two o’clock. The answer, 
however, did not convey much information 
to him; for it told him only that the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon had no objection 
to have the Lieutenant examined, if proper 
grounds should be shewn for bringing him . 
to the bar. This only told him’ what he 
knew before, that if the noble lord should 
like the motion, he would not oppose it ; 
but it did not give him the information he 
wished for. On the receipt of this answer, 
he immediately went toa friend for advice, 
lest he should do something wrong, by 
trusting to himself; and this was what had 
hindered him from arriving time enough 


to prevent the Ilouse from being put ta 
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the trouble of waiting for him; which put 
him in. the situation of the convict, who, 
being tardy in going to execution, was 
asked how he could keep the justice of the 
nation waiting for him. He still was at a 
loss what to do, and could not think of 
proceeding without taking farther advice, 
aud therefore he was under the necessity of 
supplicating the House to pardon him for 
not now bringing on a business, which he 
wished for a further delay to consider 
more fully. 

Lord North said, that the substance of 
the answer, which he had given directions 
to have sent to him, was, that there was 
nothing peculiar in the case, that could, 
on the first blush of it, render it improper 
to have the Lieutenant of the Tower exa- 
mined at the bar; and that therefore if the 
hon. member should shew such general 
grounds for passing his motion as ought to 
induce the House to do it, he certainly 
would not give it any opposition. 

_ _ Sir Grey Cooper gave the same explana- 
tion to the letter he had written. 

Nothing more was said, and the House 
adjourned. 


Debate in the Commons ona Motion for 
an Enquiry into the State of the Mahratta 
War.) Dec. 4. General Smith moved, 
«¢ That it be an instruction to the Com- 
mittee of Secrecy, appointed to enquire 
into the causes of the war that now sub- 
sists in the Carnatic, and of the present 
condition of the British possessions in these 
parts, that they do enquire into the rise, 
progress, conduct, and present state of 
the Mahratta war, and all other hostilities, 
in which the presidency of Bengal now 
are or have been engaged in the support 
of that war, and of the effects which the 
said war and hostilities nay have produced 
in Bengal, and the other settlements and 

ossessions of the East India Company.” 

e said the Mahratta war was a war of 
vanity and ambition; a war which had 
given rise to that confederacy which had 
already brought our affairs in the East 
Indies into the most perilous situation ; 
and which, if not speedily attended to, 
might in a very short time totally put an 
end to the deminion of this country in 
India. 

Mr. Dundas rose to request the hon. 
gentleman would withdraw his motion; 
because it would open too wide a field for 
the committee, would protract their sit- 
tings, and prevent them from bringing the 
great business entrusted to their care, to 
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as speedy aconclusion as might be wished 
for. The motion in itself did not appear 
to him necessary; for, though the com- 
mittee was a committee of secrecy, ‘he 
might venture to say this of their proceed- 
ings, that they could not come to any 
conclusions with respect to the cause of 
the war in the Carnatic, without entering 
amply into that of the Mahratta war: nay, 
they had already made a considerable 
progress in it, as the House would see by 
the next report, which he flattered him-- 
self would be ready to be laid before the 
House immediately after the holidays; 
and if in that report, the hon. gentleman 
should not find that the committee had 
sufficiently entered into the Mahratta war, 
he would then have no objection to the 
present motion. 

General Smith said, that only one rea- 
son could induce him not to give way to 
the learned lord: and that arose from this 
circumstance, that a fleet was shortly to 
sail for India, and he thought it would be 
absolutely necessary for the good of our 
affairs in that quarter, that it should ca 
over the news, that the House had taken 
up the subject of the Mahratta war, and 
intended seriously to pursue an enquiry 
into it. The posture of our affairs in 
India made sucli a communication abso- 
lutely necessary ; for if parliament should 
not interfere, and speedily tov, he was 
convinced, that in a short time such a con- 
federacy would arise among the country 
powers, as would completely overturn our 
empire in that part of the world. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, that at first he in- 
tended to vote against the motion, but the 
hon. member had convinced him what he 
had moved for was so highly proper, that 
he would not give any opposition to the 
motion. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold said, that, though 
the committee to whom the consideration 
of the war had been referred, was called 
a committee of secrecy, their proceedings 
had not been so secret, but that they had 
found their way to public view, aud were 
handed about with comments highly inju- 
rious to his character. It was another 
cause of complaint with him, that from the 
first moment the committee had met, to 
the present hour, he had not had an oppor- 
tunity to say a syllable in his own vindi- 
cation: this was a hardship which was 
rendered the more intolerable by the com- 
ments to which he had already alluded. 
The committee at their frst meeting were 
at a loss how to proceed, or even what to 
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begin with; and though he had advised 
that some of the gentlemen who had been 
in India might be permitted to attend 
them, and give them such hints as might 
facilitate the progress of their enquiry, his 
advice had been disregarded. He had 
much more cause to complain of the Board 
of Directors; for he could say of them, 
that they had dealt unjustly by him. The 
Mahratta war ought undoubtedly to make a 
part of the enquiry of the committee, for 
it was greatly connected with that of the 
Carnatic: and so far was he from wishing 
to prevent them from turning their atten- 
tion to it, that he wished to enlarge the 
field of enquiry, and carry the retrospect 
back to the year 1772 or 1773, whena 
new mode of government was introduced 
in India, and introduced only by way of 
experiment. The committee should not be 
less attentive to the conduct of the directors 
at home, than of the Company’s servants 
abroad ; and if it should be found that the 
directors had not attended to the advices 
sent to them from India, and had neglected 
the counsels of the Company’s governors, 
‘thenthe committeeshould beassevere upon 
them in their report to parliament, as 
against any of the persons employed abroad 
by the Company. | 
. Mr. Gregory wished not to anticipate the 

reports of the committee ; but this he might 
say in their behalf, though he was not one 
of their members, that they had attended so 
closely to the duties of the trust commit- 
ted to them, that they had not lost a day 
since they had been appointed. With re- 
spect to the directors, he made no doubt 
but if they had been wrong, the committee 
would not spare them; for he was con- 
vinced, that nothing would have any in- 
fluence on them bat right and justice. To 
the labours of the committee, he looked 
for the preservation of our dominions in 
India: if they should remain unattended 
to by the legislature, he was convinced 
they would not long be ours ; but if such 
wholesome regulations should be adopted, 
as he flattered himself would be carried 
‘into a law, he then would hope and trust, 
that those possessions would remain very 
long under the dominion of Great Britain, 
and prove of the greatest value to the 
Nation. 

' The motion was agreed to. 


Debate on Mr. Burke’s Motion for a 
Committee to enquire into the Confiscation o 
the Effectsofhis Majesty's new sa lio inthe 
Island of St. Eustatius.| Mr. Burke rose 
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to enter upon the subject of which he had 
given notice relative to the conduct of 
sir George Rodney and general Vaughan 
at St. Eustatius; but as he intended to 
move for a committee, he did not think it 
would be necessary to go into a detail of 
the business at this moment, if the House 
should think proper that a committee 
should be appointed. He was here called 
upon to make his motion, that the House 
might judge, whether it would be proper 
to agree to it or not. He then read it, 
viz. ** That this House will resolve itself 
Into a committee of the whole House, to ' 
examine into the confiscation of the ef- 
fects of his Majesty’s new subjects of the 
island of St. Eustatius, as well as of goods 
and merchandize the property of his Ma- 
jesty’s British subjects, and into the sale 
and conveyance of the same to places 
under the dominion of his Majesty’s ene- 
mies, and to other places, from whence his 
said enemies might be easily supplied 
therewith.” 

Lord George Germain said, that there 
were assumptions in the motion which 
could not be proved, or, at least, which 
ought to be proved before the House could, 
in justice, agree to it; and this was the 
sale of the goods in eae either to the | 
enemy directly, or in abaay through other 
hands. With respect to the confiscation, 
that was a matter to be discussed in an- 
other place: the legality or illegality of the 
measure was properly cognizable in a 
court of law: the parties concerned had 
resorted to the law of the Jand, and by that 
Jaw the legality or illegality was to be as- 
certained. The matter being at issue, did 
the hon. gentleman wish to interfere? Or 
would the House think it just to come to 
any resolution neepecne the transaction, 
pendente lite? Mf the commanders had 
done wrong, the injured parties would be 
redressed ; ifthey had done right, the law 
would say so. : 

Mr. Burke replied, that the doctrine 
laid down by the noble lord would, if 
adopted, be productive of the greatest 
mischief; for in every case, where a ques- 
tion of law and of state policy were united, , 
one of the parties concerned had only to 
appeal to law; and then, pendente dete, the 
policy of the nation must sleep, and by 
proper manceuvres it might be made to | 
sleep till doomsday ; for if it was not to be 
awakened till thesuitshould be determined, 
it might rest almost for ever, as might suit 
the interest of the parties concerned never 


to bring the matter to issue; and then no 
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decision having been had, and the pe-dente 
fite still remaining, the question of policy, 
— according to the noble lord, could not, or 
at least ought not, tu be agitated. Such 
reason wwas too ridiculous to be adopted by 
a House of Commons. 

The hon. gentleman here entered upon 
fhe subject. He began with ridiculing the 
conduct of the admiral and general in 
directing their great force against the place 
where the least resistance was to be ex- 
pected, and attacking with a small force 
the places that were most capable of de- 
fence, viz. St. Vincent’s and St. Eustatius. 
The admiral inconsiderately, and withoat 

roper information, attempted to take the 
ormer with a small force; but finding 
himself unequal to the task, he gave up 
the design, but not without shewing upon 
what prmciple he carried on the war: ‘he 
had been invited by the calamity of the 
hurricane which ‘he hoped had desolated 
St. Vincent’s, to make a descent on that 


Debate on Mr. Burke's Motion respecting 


. them to think that we deserved our fate. 


It was a mistaken notion that cabinets 
| were mere machines, moved only by in- 
terest: cabinets were composed of men, 
‘and men must have their feelings and 
| a lf we had always acted upon the 
defensive, never provoked an enemy, or 
made an improper use of our own force, 
we should be pitied at least in our distress, 
and compassion might raise us friends: 
‘but the publication of the letter he had 
“mentioned, must, he was afraid, have 
_ $tifled compassion in the breasts of all the 
princes of ‘burope, and made them thirk 
_we deserved the misfortunes we suffered ; 
-and the more so, when the conduct of the. 
| French admiral had furnished them with 
_ 80 striking a contrast: sir George Rodney 
| attacked St. Vincent's, but not being able 
to take the island, he carried off the ne- 
groes, in order to distress the inhabitants 
‘as much as he could; comte de ‘Grasse, 
; when he took Tobago, forced all the pri- 


a 


island; but finding the enemy stronger | vateers te deliver up the negroes ‘he 
than he expected, he was determined to | taken from that island, ‘and restored them 
distress the poor inhabitants as much ashe | to the inhabitants, whom he even -permit- 
coald ; andas he was notable to carry this | ted to send their produce to England, if 
island, ‘he endeavoured to distress it as | they should please. 

much as possible, and carried away all the | Our commanders, ‘having miscarried 
negroes that he could collect. The in- | before St. Vincent’s, directed their urats 
ducement which the admiral ‘had to in- | against St. Eustatius; ‘and 4s they knew. 
vade St. Vineent’s was so repugnant tothe | that no resistance of any consequetice 
dictatcs of humanity, that it was really | could’be made, und thet three stout fu 
astonisliing, how the noble lord, who was | vateers well manned migtt heve t 
secretary for the American department, the place, the British commahiers, td 
could think of publishing that part of a | keep up the servant Gs their conduct, 
letter, which said it being probable that _ appeared before it with 15 ‘ships of ‘the 


the ‘hurricane ‘and earthquake had so 
fwexkened the islaud of St. Vincent's, that 
a British ‘admiral was resolved to add the 
horrors of war to the scourge of heaven, 
and to destroy by the sword those who 


| line, a proportionable number of frigstes, 
, and 3,000, or at least 2,500, of the ‘bes 
| troops in the world. The ‘force ‘to resist 
| this powerful armament consisted of:a few 
| pteces of useless artillery, anti about 36 


had survived the dreadful calamity of | soldiers, who might be assisted with sonte . 
stornts and earthquakes. The publication invalids, &c. to the ‘amount of 24°more; 
of this letter was impolitic to the last de- ‘in all about 60 meh. The place, belng 
gree; for,as wewere determined atallevents | incapable of defence, eartendered dt ‘dis- 
to carry on the present war, it should | cretion; but it seems ‘that -our cotnmen- 
havebeen the care of ministerstoconciliate, , ders interpreted discretion into ‘destruc- 
as much as ‘possible, the good will of the ' tion, for they did not‘leave the conquered 
Uifferent states with whoin we are not at ,a shilling. ‘Discretion, in'the language of 
present at war. Our ministers should have : the civil law, ‘meant urbitrium, not aré- 
considered two things: what force they | évtum cujuslibet pravi, but -cequi ‘bonigue 
had themselves to prosecute the war, and | vrz, and of course w4s to -be ‘taken in’a 
how they might increase that force by al- | favourable interpretation: and therefore 
lrances: as to our own force, it was well ; the moment the people laid down ‘their 
known that it was inferior to that of the | arms, they were entitled to protection ; 


enemy; pfinisters were therefore highly to 
blame in publishing a letter that would 


naturally make other powers not only 


tukewarin in our cause, but even induce 


| for where hostilities end, ‘there protection 


begins; the ‘inhabitants ought therefore 
the manner of their-surrender, ‘they could 


| to have received protection, though, from 
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not. claim @ privileged: protection. But 
what was the protection they received? 
Their warehouses were locked up; their 
books taken from them; their provisions 
even withheld; and they were compelled 
to. give in an account of all their ready mo- 
ney, plate, jewels, &c. nor was rank, or 
_ &@%, Or age, spared inthe general order ; 
all were included, and all were forced to 
comply ; nay, so great had the hardships 
beeo, which the inhabitants were forced 
te undergo, that. govemmor Meynell, who 
died, was supposed to have fallen. a victim 


ta the hardships he bad endured. The 


pext measure was the general proscription 
ef all the inhabitants, by which they were 
ordered to quit the island; all without 
exception: the Dutch were banished be- 
cause they were Dutch; the Americana, 
because they were the King’s enemies: 
Eil-fated Americans! destined to be always 
the objects on which the English were de- 
sirous to heap misfortunes; banished as 
‘enemies from St. Eustatius; surrendered 
without condition at York-town, though 
friends! consequently destined to suffer, 
either as friands or foes to Great Britain, 
and to receive the deadly blow from her 
ewn hand. Among these, the case of Mr. 
Gouverneur was not a little: remarkable; 
ho-had traded solely in dry goods, and no 
naval or military stores whatever had 
passed through his hands; but he acted 
wpon commission from the Congress. This 
’ geatleman was seized, his property confis- 
eated, and himself hurried on board, to be 
earried to England; while his wife was 
woable to obtain even a bed from her own 
house, for her husband and herself. It 
was true indeed, that on board they were 
both treated with the greatest humanity 
by éommodore Hotham and captain Hal- 
Kiday; but the guilt of those who had 
‘treated them so barbarously could not be 
effaced by the hamanity of other people. 
Mr. Geuvérneur had no chance for his 
property in the hands of the admiral and 
pa they viewed him in a two-fold 
ight, and thereby were sure to catch him 
foubly : they considered him as a Dutch- 
man and an Englishman; as a Dutchman, 
they conbacsed his property; as an Eng- 
lishman, they confined him as a traitor, 
and sent him to England, to be reserved 
for the justice of his country to pronounce 
him. But did not the commanders 
know, that if he was a subject of this 
country, and even guilty of treason, his 
property could not be confiscated, until a 
yury of his eountry should have pronoune- 
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ed him guilty. It was conviction alone 
that produced confiscation, and gave the 
King aright, which a moment before he 
did not possess, to dispose of the con- 
vict’s property. But the commanders 
went to work another way; they first 
confiscated and made sure of the gaods, 

before they knew whether, Mr. Gouver- © 
neur should be convicted or not; and then 
subjected him to the hardships. of four or 
five months close confinement in .a gaol, 


with the meanest and most depraved ma- 


lefactors. 

The French inhabitants of the island of 
St. Eustatius were also banished, but they 
were indeed. treated. with a degree of po- 
liteness which the other nations had not 
experienced: the Americans our subjecta, 
and the Dutch our natural allies, were 
treated with uncommon severity; whilst 
the French, our natural enemies, met 
with some respect and politeness ; proba, 
bly because they were the subjects of a 
polite pation, or rather because g ret:lig- 
tion was apprehended. Letters indeed 
had: passed between sir G. Rodney and 
the marquis de Bouille, which were con- 
ceived io language. that equalled the 
highest that bad bees used in the wildest 
days of ancient chivalry; and there the 
admiral bid defiance to the. enemy, and 
told him he did not dare to retaliate: but — 
if retaliatign had not taken place, it wag 
not to be ascribed to fear, but to the na- 
tive generosity of the king of France, aad 
the sense he entertained of public justice. 
Our own merchants at home had solicited 
relief, but they could find it only at the 
foot of the French throne; and the Bri- 
tish ministry, who could not be moved by 
the dictates of national justice, or the 
gupplications of our merchants, soon gave 
way to a menacing letter from the court 
of France, in which the French king said, 
that, contrary to his natural disposition, 
he shuuld he obliged, in justice ta hig sub- 
jects, to have recourse to retaliation, if 
the British ministry would not adopt a 
different line of conduct. Ministers thea 
gave, and the French met with, better 
treatment after the menace had been con- 
veyed to our court. It wag really a mat- 
ter of astonishment, that the English 
should act in a manner to provoke retalia- 
tion; yet so.it was, that at the very time 
lord Cornwallis was surrounded with 42 
pieces of heavy artillery when he could 
not so much as shew the nose of 9 gua 
to the enemy, general Arnold was em 
ployed in burning shops and bouses 
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New Hampshire; and this species of war- 
fare was unknown evento general Arnold, 
till he joined the British standard: but 
so common was that kind of war to the 
English, and so many acts had the enemy 
to retaliate upon them, that, by the most 
unheard-of article, lord Cornwallis was 
obliged to strengthen the flank of his ca- 
pitulation, in order to screen his troops 
from all reprisals under the idea of reta- 
liation. 

The poor Jews at St. Eustatius were 
treated in a worse manner, if possible, 
than all the other inhabitants ; they were 
stripped of all their money, and eight of 
them put on board a ship to be carried 
out of the island: one of them in particu- 
Jar, Mr. Hoheb, a venerable old gentle- 
man, of near 70 years of age, had even 
his cloaths searched ; and from this bit of 
linen (holding it up) which was sewed in 
the poor man’s coat, were taken 36 shil- 
lings, which he had the consummate au- 
dacity to endeavour to conceal for the 
pubes of buying victuals! Here is the 
inen ; and I can produce at your bar the 
coat from which it was taken, and the 
man who wore it. Mr. Hoheb was treat- 
ed in the most harsh manner, as were all 
his brethren, for this concealment. This 
treatment brought to his mind a story of 
an Irish gentleman, who, finding his wife 
indulging a little too freely in the follies 
and amusements of London, carried her 
over toa venerable old castle he had in 
Ireland: the lady’s acquaintance in Lon- 
don were much offended at this step, and 
their expressions of disapprobation reached 
the gentleman's ear: upon this he said 
the world dealt whimsically by him ; 
“‘ for,” said he, “if I had run away with 
another man’s wife, I should have been 
applauded, as a fashionable man; but be- 
cause I ran away with my own wife, I am 
censured by the world.” Sowith the Jew: 
he wasill-treated because he had endeavour- 
ed to carry away some of his own money. 
— With respect to the confiscation in ge- 
neral, the commanders were without the 
shadow of excuse ; for they had very able 
assistance at hand, if they had thought 
proper to resort to it; they might have 
taken the opinion of his Majesty's attor- 
ney and solicitor general of St. Kitt’s on 
the point of law, but no such opinion was 
ever called for, though Mr. Bridgewater, 
the solicitor general, had been twice with 
sir George Rodney: this was a fact which 
should be proved at the bar, if the House 

would go into the enquiry. 
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The commanders in chief having deter- 
mined upon the confiscation, the next 
thing to be thought of was the sale of the 

oods. A proclamation was accordingly 
issued, promising free ingress aud regress 
to all purchasers, together with security 
that their money should not be taken 
from them; and that they should be at 
liberty to carry away the goods they 
should purchase: this promise of protec- 
tion eundo, redeundo, and commodarndo, 
might not have been thought necessary 
from any but the conquerors of Eustatius. 
Seventeen flags of truce were ordered 
from various parts to that island; and the 
goods being set up at auction, ad crudelem 
hastam, they were mixed so as to make 
pr° er assortments; and, in particular, a 

ind of sail-cloth called Maven’s Stuff, 
which was generally used for scudding 
and stay sails, and of which kind half 
the sails of every American vessel were 
made, was sold to whoever should pur- 
chase, without taking any other notice of 
the purchaser, than to see if he had mo« 
ney enough. Another difficulty, how- 
ever, was still to be obviated ; the priva- 
teers were like vultures, hovering round 
the island, waiting for the return of the 
purchasers, to ae up their purchase: If 
this difficulty had not been obviated, there 
would have been no purchasers: a con- 
voy was therefore promised to them, and 
actually granted; and he could prove that 
the convoy was the Convert frigate, capt. 
Hervey, which was appointed to see the 
purchasers with their commodities clear 
of the privateers, by which means the 
goods got safe into Martinique, .a place 
which our privateers would never have 
suffered them to reach, if St. Eustatius 
had remained under the Dutch. Ano- 
ther circumstance was, that the goods so 
sold had been disposed of 50 per cent. 
cheaper than the Dutch had betore that 
sold similar articles to the French; .so 
that, in fact, the only use that. the con- 
quest of St. Eustatius appeared to be of, 
was, that the French and Americans had 
been supplied with stores, by conquerors, 
and at 50 per cent. cheaper than .they 
used to get them from the Dutch. The 
provocation of the English, to confiscate 
every thing, was merely imaginary; for 
the Dutch sold equally to all nations: 
and though it was said in the last session 
of peer that cir G. Rodney had 
applied for cordage to the Dutch, but had 
not been able to obtain any, the reason 
was, that at the time they had scarcely 
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any on hand. This was a fact; .and he 
would prove it by the books seized there, 
and by living witnesses, who would also 
establish these two facts, that at St. Eus- 
tatius the English always had the prete- 
rence at the market; and that at the time 
admiral Rodney could not obtain cordage 
at St. Eustatius, it was so scarce, that 
what little there was sold at 10 per cent. 
dearer than at St. Kitt’s. 

In the glorious business of the sales 
were the two commanders taken up from 
the beginning of February to the begin- 
ning of May; a period in which the ad- 
miral had 21 sail of the line under his com- 
mand, and 3,000 veteran troops at St. 
Eustatius, while the enemy had not six 
sail at Martinique. That, surely, was the 
time for offensive operations, when the 
enemy had not force to oppose us; that, 
surely, was our time either to recover 
some of our former possessions, or to take 
others from the enemy: but that time was 
Jost; and the first misfortune that sprang 
from it was, that sir Samuel H was 
left with an inferior fleet, to fight the su- 
perior force of De Grasse just arrived 
from Europe. The position of that admi- 
ral was not such as to prevent four of the 
enemy’s ships in Fort Royal coming out 
and joining De Grasse: thus the enemy 
were strengthened, while our force was 
weakened by the detention of three ships 
of the line at St. Eustatius. If our fleet 
had been reinforced by these three, the 
four which came out from Fort Royal might 
have been blockaded; -and in that case it 
is probable De Grasse would have been 
defeated; but this was lost by the con- 
quest of St. Eustatius: a check to De 
Grasse would have disconcerted all the 
plans of the French cabinet :. Tobago 
would not have fallen, and De Grasse 
would nat have been left at liberty to 
bring upon us the dreadful disaster in the 
Chesapeak; another of the blessed conse- 
quences of the conquest of St. Eustatius, 
which, it had been said in an official dis- 
patch, would have put an end to the Ame- 
rican war: it might so indeed; but in the 
oracular way, by ruining ue, and thereby 
disabling us from carrying it on. God 
send that the loss of Jamaica might not be 
the next effect of this fatal conquest! 
Tobago was taken under the very eye of 
sir G. Rodney, as De Grasse expressed 
himself; and the same admiral said in his 
dispatches, he had several times offered 
the British admiral battle, which the latter 
bad thought proper to decline. This 
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might be called a ground of crimination: 
the first notice admiral Byng had of a 
charge against him, was a copy of M. de 
Galisonniere’s account-of the action; but 
as this was, in his opinion, a hardship on 
admiral Byng, he would not charge sir G. 
Rodney from De Grasse’s dispatches ; but 
the capture of Tobago gave nevertheless 
an appearance of truth to the assertion of 
De Grasse. ‘The capture of that island 
was of the greatest consequence to this 
nation: its cotton was the finest we got 
from the West Indies; and by the luss of 
Tobago that article had arisen from 1s. or 
1s. 8d. to 3s. and 3s. Od. It was a fact 
that 20,000 people in Lancashire got their 
bread by the manufacture of catton. He — 
trembled to think of the consequences 
that might attend the Joss of Tobago, 
which he must ascribe to the three months 
delay at St. Eustatius: the admiral stood 
charged with that loss, and under the hand 
of the very governor of the island. 

This was the sum of the charge:. he 
wished that he might have an opportunity 
to enter into the proofs of it by evidence 
at the bar; he hoped a proper defence 


-would be made to it, and the two com. 


manders in question would not sit down 
contented with their own self-approbation, 
or the support of their friends in that 
Heuse. Self-acquittal was not enough: 
aman might say, 

Populus me sibilat at mihi plaudo 
Ipse domi,simulac nummos contemplorin area, 
but something was due to the public and 
to justice. For his part, he declared he 
never would abandon those whose cause 
he had undertaken, till the matter was 
sifted to the bottom. The character of an 
accuser, it was true, was odious; but it 
was so only when the accusation was 
brought against the innocent, the weak, 
the oppressed, or perhaps indigent culprit : 
but it was not odious to accuse guilt in 
stars and ribbons; guilt rewarded and 
countenanced by the official and the opu- 
lent. 

Sir George Rodney began with saying, 
that when he appeared before St. Eusta- 
tius, it was for the purpose of cutting off 
supplies from the enemy, and with the 
fixed resolution not to grant any terms to 
the inhabitants. The Dutch, though no- 
minally the friends of this country, had, 
during the course of his command in. the 
West Indies, been the friends of our ene- 
mies ; and to punish and check both, no- 
thing had appeared more effectual than 
the reduction of an island, the inhabitants 
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of which were animated with a rooted 
aversion to us, and the most cordial regard 
for our enemies: among those inhabitants 
were many, who, while they called them- 
selves Englishmen, were not ashamed to 
disgrace themselves and their country, by 
assisting her enemies with the means to 
wound her: such people deserved no fa- 
vour, and to them he had resolved to shew 
none. But when he seized all the proper- 
ty on the island, it was not for his own 
uee; at the time he thought it would all 
belong to the King, and that it was his 
duty to see the most made of it, to carry 
into the public treasury: he wished not 
for a shilling of it; he had no other idea 
at the time, but thaé the whole belonged 
of right to his country, and therefore, in 
all he had done for the preservation of that 

roperty, it was for his country, and not 
for himself, that he had beenaeting. The 
hon. gentleman charged him with having 
suffered the stores, provisions, &c. to be 
earried into the enemy’s islands, directly, 
or circuitously through the neutral islands ; 
but this was the very reverse of truth, for 
he had given orders, that none of the 
stores or provisions should be sold, but 
sent to his Majesty's yard at Antigua: 
and so strict had he been in this respect, 
that he was not satisfied with examining 
_ the clearance of every ship that went out ; 
he caused her to anchor under his stern, 
and had her examined by commissioned 
officers ; and if she had more provisions on 
board than were necessary for the voyage, 
they were always taken out. As to the 
charge of his remaining inactive for three 
months at St. Eustatius, his answer was, 
that he had in that time planned two ex- 
peditions, which he was just on the point 
of carrying into execution, the one-against 
Curagoa, the other against Surinam, when 
he received advice from the commander of 
-® convoy, by a quick-sailing vessel, that he 
had seen 10 or 12 French sail of the line, 
with about 70 transports, steering for 
Martinique, and that he had kept them in 
sight for two days, This intelligence 
made him renounce his designs against the 
Dutch settlements; and he dispatched sir 
Samuel Hood with 15 sail of the line, to 
eruize in the tract of Martinique. Sir 
Samuel was as good an officer as himself, 
and therefore there was no crime in dis- 
patching him on that service; and he 
thought 15 ships able to fight 10 or 12. 
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driven so far to leeward, that he could not 
prevent the ships in Fort Royal from getting 
out to join De Grasse: this, however, was 
not a fault; it was. urnavoiduble, His in. 
structions however had been good; he 
had ordered the island to be blocked up, 
and that frigates should be stationed 10, 
15, 20, 30, 40, 50 leagues from the shore, 


‘in. the track of the enemy.—<As to the ships 


he had detained at St. Eustatius, the Sand- 
wich and the Triumph were at the time in 
so bad a condition, that he intended to send 
them home with the first convoy.—As 
seen as he had heard of the affair between 
sir Samuel Hood and the comte de Grasse, 
he joined the fleet, with a determmed reso- 
lution to renew the action, if the enemy 
would give him a fair opportunity to de 
it. When the French landed at St. Luda, 
he undoubtedly would have had the de- 
sired opportunity to come te action, if in- 
telligence had not been conveyed to the 
enemy that he was appsoacking. A letter 
had been sent to de Grasse with that ad- 
vice, and a duplicate of i¢ was soon dis- 
patched after: the first reached its ad. 
dress; the second was intercepted. The 
contents were, that the English were 
doubling Guadaloupe, and m 24 howrs 
would be upon the French admisal with 
their whole force. this put an end te what 
de Grasse called his fein¢ against St. 
Lucia; for before day-break he embarked 
the troops and.sailed away.—With regard 
to Tobago, as soon as he heard it had been 
attacked, he immediately sent rear-admiral 
Drake with six sail of the hme to relieve 
it: this he thought a sufficient force, as he 
understood that the descent had been co- 
vered only by two or three cK of the 
line, and the six he sent against them were 
the best sailors, and in the best condition 
of any in his fleet, and were all copper- 
bottomed. When he found the whole of 
the enemy’s fleet was at sea, he was 
obliged to watch their motions; they en- 
deavoured to:allure him to leeward, but if 
he had been tempted. to do it, Barbadeoes 
would have fallen: he therefore was 
obliged to keep to windward, still deter- 
mined te succour the island. He dis- 


; patched to Tobago three officers in three 


different vessels ; two of them fell iato the 


i hands of the enemy; the thied got to the 


house of a planter, and there, to his great 
surprise, he learned that the island had 
surrendered two duys before, and was fur- 


Untortunately, the intelligence had not ; ther told by him that 10,000 men could 
_been true with respect to the real numbers | not retake it: at this time, the two fleets 
of the enemy; and sir Samuel had been | were in. sight of the island. Ag to the 
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charge brought ‘by the governor of Toba- 
go, all he would ‘add to what ‘he had al- 
ready said was, that the guns he had sent 
the yeur before for the defence of the 
island had never been mounted. As ‘to 
the disaster in America, he would tell the 
House what steps he had taken to prevent 
it. He had sent to the commander tn 
chief at Jamaica, to send the ‘Prince Wil- 
Jiam and Torbay to America with the 
greatest dispatch ; and he‘had sent also to 
the commander in chief m America, de- 
siring he would collect his whole force, 
amd meet him with it off the Capes of 
Virginia; and if he could not meet him, 
that ‘he would let him know it by one of 
his frigates : ‘but no answer had been sent 
to him or to sir Samuel Hood, for he -him- 
self was then so ill that he was coming 
home. Fie had sent twice to the admiral 
at Jamaica, and three times to the admiral 
at New York: one of his three dispatches 
miscarried, the vessel that carried it being 
forced on shore:by some privateers; and 
from that circumstance ‘he had learned al- 
ways in future to keep ‘copies of every 
dispatch, for of that he‘had none. If the 
adniiral.in Arterica had not met sir Samuel 
Hood near the Chesapeak,the probability 
was tht De ‘Grasse would:have been de- 
feasted, dnd ‘the surrender of lord ‘Corn- 
wallis prevented. . 

General ‘Vaughn ‘sald it ‘was commonly 
Believed that-he had made:a great fortune 
by the St. ‘Bustatius business; 'but he 
would ‘say upon ‘his honour, and was ready 
to confirm -it ‘upon oath, that ‘neither -di- 
reethy nor indirectly, ‘by fair’means or by 
foul‘taeans, had he made a single shilling 
By the business. ‘The'hon. gentleman was 
mistaken as tothe number of the ‘t 
he ‘had with hitn at ‘St. Eustatius: they 
were short one-third of what he:now-stated 
‘them ‘to'be; ‘tity, ‘they ‘scarcely amoutited 
to 2,000, cbnsistine only 6f three regi- 
wretits, that ‘had left mitiy sick behind 
then “at St.'Lucia, and four flank com- 
‘panies. ‘One-of'the reasons for locking up 
‘the warehouses, ‘was ‘to ‘prevent plunder- 


ing, from which he could scarcely restrain. 


‘even'the'trosps: fire, too, was dreaded in 


a ‘place where ‘muny disaffected people. 


: lived,‘and wlio thought themselves injured 
‘by ‘a ‘confiseation -of ‘their property ‘for 
treason. If any bad treatment had been 
thewn to individuals, it was without -his 
‘knowledge, orders, or approbation; and 
when grievances ‘were complained ‘of, he 


gedressed them: toMrs.-Gouverneur he had 
¢iven ‘the ‘house and ‘furniture when she 
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applied to him. It would be hard, theres - 
fore, to make him responsible for the con- 
duct of all the persons in the town. Kf 
he had refused to punish offenders, or to ‘ 
redress grievances, he might have been 
justly charged as an accomplice; but he 
had never refused justice to whoever had 
applied fur it. As to the Jews, ‘he hed 
ordered them a ship to oarry them to St. 
Thomas, at their own request; and after 
they had been taken to ‘St. Kitt’s without 
his knowledge, he had ordered their houses 
and property to be restored to them: and 
that they were well satisfied with ‘his 
conduct, would ar from an address 
presented to him from their synagogue, — 
expressive of their happiness at being uon- 
der the mild government of George 3. He | 
wished to lay the paper on the table, but 

that could not be done in point of order; 
and he was desired to read it as part of 
his speech, but ‘he said he could not see 
to read it: sir George Rodney, however, 
read it for him. Upon the whole, he had 
acted to the best of ‘his judgment,.and ‘for 
his country’s .good, not his own: as he 
was neither.a lawyer nor a merchant, if 
the business was ‘to'be done over again, he 
did not'think he should do otherwise ;.and 
therefore, if ,he had erred, his country 
would excuse the fault for the intention. 

Lord Mahon thought the motion some- 
what complex, and wished it divided into 
two. | 

Lord George ‘Germain ‘said, that.the 
subject of the motion being now under 
agitation in the courts below, he must 
vote against it. 

Lord Iielding said, if the motion was 
agreed to, it would detain the admiral and 
general in ‘England, when their.services 
were wanted abroad, and therefore -he 
should vote against it. 

Mr. Dundas said, he should make ‘no 
objection to a motion for an enquiry into 
the conduct of the two commanders; but 
the motion before the House professing 
much more, he heartily disapproved of it. 

Mr. Jenkinson said, if the hon. gentle- 
man would strike out of his motion the 
part which related to the matter of private 
»roperty, He should make no objection to 
the rest as far as it related to the point of 
national policy. 

Mr. Burke divided his motion into two 
motions. ‘In one he included the confis- 
cation of goods; and in the other the sale 
of them, and the mode of conveying them 
away. . .3 
‘Lord North said he should vote sguinst 
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the first, because, it bore relation to the 
claims now in agitation ; but as to the se- 
cond, he should not object to it. The 
American war had, as usual, been intro- 
duced, and described as a war differing 
from all other wars. He did not see how 
or in what manner it differed from any of 
our former wars. He saw a great dif- 
ference in that House. He saw the cause 
of the enemies espoused, and said he 
thought that no man with British feelings 
would join in the condemnation of the 
hon. admiral and general. With respect 
to the admiral, he must do him the parti- 
cular justice to say, that he had received 
a letter from him, wherein he had said he 
did not consider the property taken at St. 
Eustatius as belonging to himself but .to 
the crown, and that he only had the care 
of it. 

Mr. For attacked lord North with some 
warmth, for saying he would not agree to 
’ the first question respecting the. confisca- 
tion, and accused him of making the. most 
shuffling shuffle that ever was attempted in 
the most shuffling times. With regard to 
the other assertion made by the noble lord, 
that this war did not differ from other 
wars, he wondered the noble lord should 
be so forgetful. Was not the management 
of the present war, was not the expence 
of the present war, and were not the events 
of the present war, different from all 
others ? 

Lord North replied, that, in speaking of 
the war, he did not mean the event, but 
the principle. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he was very un- 
willing to trouble the House at so late an 
hour ; but he thought it necessary to ask 
one plain question, and that was, did the 
hon. admiral and general consent to the 
proposed enquiry or not? For if they had 
no objection to it, there certainly would 
be no opposition to it. The noble lord in 
the blue ribbon could not possibly be so 
good a guardian of their honour as those 
commanders themselves. He therefore 
desired to know if they had any dislike to 
the enquiry, and if neither of them gave 
_ any answer, he should take it for granted 
that they had not. 

Mr. Burke rose again upon the altera- 
tion desired by lord Mahon, and replied to 
the conclusion of lord North’s speech. 
With indignation he declared he wondered 
how the noble lord dared to talk of British 
feelings. He! he! dare talk of British 
feelings! He! that has ruined the British 
empire, and wasted its blood and treasure! 
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He said, -he had British feelings, but he 
would nevertheless take the part of an 
enemy when he appeared to him to be op- 
pressed. If, for instance, an enemy should 
be murdered after surrendering himself, 
he would stand forward as the prosecutor 
of his murderer: if, for instance, an enem 

should have his property seized after capi- 
tulating, he should find an advocate in 
him: and if, for instance, an enemy com- 
teary of the minister having broke the 
aith of government with regard to him, 
he should find an advocate in him, and, 
he trusted, in the British House of Com- 
mons. With respect to the letter which 
the noble lord had received from the hon. 
admiral, acquainting him that the capture 
of St. Eustatia was avery rich one, and 
that it all, every farthing of it, was the 
property of the crown; he could not but 
admire, that such a minister as we had, 
who was an old minister, and a full-growa 
minister, should come to the House, and 
tell them, that he had received. a letter 
from the admiral, informing him that every 
thing at St. Eustatia was the property of 
the crown, in answer to the proposed in- 
quiry. From such conduct the minister 
might naturally be concluded a very young 
man, with a large napkin under his chin. 
The letter he thought more proper to have 
been sent to the Attorney-General; but 
he supposed the noble lord, who acted on 
the occasion as a Jawyer, and sent word to 
the admiral, that the property was all his, 
as the Attorney-General would have done, 
had taken a fee for his advice. With re- 
gard to the question, the noble lord might 
do as he pleased with it. He might cut 
it, and mangle it, just as he pleased; but 
though he should cut it into a thousand 
pieces, if he got but any part of it, it 
would be sufficient for him. But the noble 
lord had divided his motion in a manner 
that put him in mind of a murderer, who 
having amputated all the limbs of a child, 
threw them different ways, in order that 
the father might be employed in picking 
them up, instead of pursuing the mur- 


derer. . 


Lord North said, that in speaking of the 
letter he received from the hon. admiral, 
he meant no more than to substantiate or 
confirm the fact, that the admiral had sent 
him such a letter. | 

Mr. Burke rose again, and called for 
the inquiry. He had a body of evidence 
to adduce at the bar, and would go into 
the matter that night, or whenever the 
House should please. He desired the 

* 
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House would suffer the inquiry to be gone 
into, and he would pledge himself that he 
would support every thing he had said. 

_ Mr. Byng called the attention of the 
House to a very important object. He 
did not rise so much to speak to the mo- 
tion, as to state the infringement made, 
he after year, upon the privilege of par- 
lament, and the privilege of the consti- 
tution. Last year, he said, the House 
made no objection to the appointment of 
a committee to inquire into the cause of 
the Mahratta war, although sir Thomas 
Rumbold was at that very time under a 
rosecution of the court of King’s-bench. 
ut, now, this mode is said to be improper, 
and the inquiry is objected to, because 
one or two suits are depending in the 
court of King’s-bench, for the recovery of 
property taken at St. Eustatius. | 
Colonel Barré said, that at so late an 
hour he would net trouble the House by 
going at large into the question. All he 
wanted was to remove every objection it 
was liable to, and to make it meet the ap- 
probation of all parties. He would there- 
fore, with the leave of the hon. mover, 
restore the two motions to one with some 
alteration. He moved, “ That-this House 


will resolve itself into a committee of the. 


whole House, to examine into the confis- 
cation of the goods and merchandize found 
in the island of St. Eustatius, excepting 
such goods and merchandize as are now 
Claimed in any court of law or equity.” 
- “The House divided : 

ee t 89 


| Tellers, 
§ Mr. William Pitt - 
Mr. Marsham_ - 
Lord Fieldin 
Mr. John Robinett t BOP 

So it passed in the negative. 

Debate on Mr. Hussey’s Motion for 
adding 10,000. Seamen to the number voted 
for the Service of the Year 1782.] Dec. 5. 
The House being in a Committee of 
Supply, | 

ord Lisburne moved, ** That 100,000 
men be granted for the sea service, in- 
cluding 21,721 marines, for the year 1782.” 
It was a matter of supply so obviously 
necessary, that he would not take up their 
time in saying any thing to enforce his 
motion. | 

Mr. Hussey said it was common on such 
a day as that, and it was expected that the 
Admiralty should give the House some 


information respecting ‘the state of the 
{ VOL. XXII. j 
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navy. Such a proposition as the present 
was not to be made in a loose, negligent 
manner; all the hopes of this country de- 
pended on the navy, and the House must 
know something of its management, and 
of its state. It was common for the Ad- 
miralty to give an account to parliament 
of the ships that were now in commission, 
and what were intended to be added, and 
what alterations there were in the navy in 
general. 

Lord Lisburne then stated, that the 
number of seamen and marines voted by 
parliament last year was 90,000: that the 
number really employed in the course of 
the year was 118,000: that we had, in the 
course of the last year, 98 ships in com- 
mission; but that number was now dimi- 
nished, for within something more than a 
year 17 ships of the line had been disabled, 
and six more totally lost in the late hurri- 


canes, and by the accidents of war and 


sea: that, upon account of these losses, 
the number of ships now in commission 
was 92 only; so that there were six ships 
fewer this year than the last. But there 
were now upon the stocks, and would be 
launched in the course of the year, and in 
the yards repairing, at least 14 ships. The 
whole of the ships now in comnnission, 
great and small, amounted to 405.. To 
the marines five new companies had been 
added, making the whole 151 companies. 
The greatest exertions had been made, 
and the Admiralty had done every thing 
in their power to increase and extend the 
navy of Great Britain in the present criti- 
cal situation. The motion of the present: 
day would prove their anxiety for the 
naval service. In no former year of the 
British history had so many as 100,000 
seamen been voted. This was a greater 
number than was now actually in the ser- 
vice; but they were anxious to procure 
men, and to bend all their endeavours to 
this particular point. He trusted the 
committee would agree to the proposed 
motion. : 

Mr. Hussey said, that it had been his 
intention for a considerable time to move 
on this day, that 110,000 seamen should 
be granted for the naval service of the 
current year; and he had made this reso- 
Jution on the most deliberate opinion, and 
also on the belief that ministers meant to 
move for no more than 90,000. But when 
he found that they designed to move for 
100,000, he owned that, for a short time, 
he was induced to give over the resolution 
of moving for the addition; but, on con- 

[3 E] 
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-versing with his friends, they were unani- 
mously of opinion, that he ought to per- 
severe in his intention; for it was an aid 
absolutely necessary to the welfare and 
success of our: operations. He would 
therefure now propose, that 110,000 sea- 
men and marines should be voted for the 
service of the current year. It was his 
sincere belief that ministry had not made 
all the exertions which they had it in their 
power to make; and that the Admiralty 
were Criminal in not having made the 
exertions which were in their power. In 
the course of the present summer, he had 
made it his business to look into the efforts 
of the naval department. In Hampshire 
he had seen several private yards, where 
it was in the power of ministers to procure 
ships of the line. At Chapel, alittle place 
near Southampton, where a ship of 64, and 
two of 44, were building, the master of 
the dock-yard said he was capable of build- 
ing a 70 or a 74, and had done so about 
25 years ago. In the royal yard at Ports- 
mouth, he was astonished to see the neg- 
ligence and inactivity that prevailed: there 
was no appearance of our being at war 
with all the great maritime powers of Eu- 
rope. There were six slips; four of them 
were occupied by the Raisonable, the Tri- 
dent, the Vengeance, and the Swallow: 
out of the fitth the Warrior was launched 
a few days ago; and in the sixth lay the 
rotten timbers of the St. George. He had 
no intelligence there but what any 
other man might have had as easily as 
he; he had given his name, and viewed 
the dock-yards, and he believed that there 
might be more shipping built there. At 
Bristol the master of a dock-yard said he 
could build a line-of-battle ship. There 
were many other private yards in the king- 
dom, where the Admiralty might build 
ships, and where they ought to have done 
so. With respect to manning the navy, 
much greater exertions might have been 
made. It was always his idea, that much 
benefit might be derived from having a 
number of landmen employed on board 
his Majesty’s ships. He had not the be- 
nefit of a seaman’s education, nor did he 
know what was the necessary time for 
qualifying a man as an able seaman; but 
he was inclined to think, that, in the 
course of only one twelvemonth, young 
Jandmen, if employed afloat, might be. 
rendered ordinary seamen, and, in the 
course of a twelvemonth, an ordinary 
geaman might be made an able seaman. 
The benetit of having constantly a number 
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of Jandmen on board would, therefore, be 
great; and it was his sincere wish that 
such a plan was adopted, as an experiment 
at least. He adverted to an argyment 
made use of in a former year by sir 
Hugh Palliser, that, if it had not been for 
a combination formed in the dock-yards 
some time ago, our navy would have been 
stronger by tle addition of at least one 
half more ships. This evidently implied, 
that, if they had the ships, they could pro- 
cure the men; for without men the shine 
could not strengthen the navy. He wished 
to know why the marines were not suf- 
fered to go aloft, as they were in the last 
war ; aa why regiments of foot were not 
occasionally or constantly sent on board, 
It would be a wise method of recruiting 
the service. The Admiralty were crimi- 
nal for not making ‘greater exertions, 
and building ships, as they might 
have done, in the private yards. The mor 
tion which he was going to make would 
oblige the minister to apply 520,000. 
more to the navy service than he was 
obliged to do by the proposed vote. In 
the one way the sum to be raised was 
5,200,000/. in the other the sum was 
5,720,000/, Perhaps the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon would make it now, as before, 
@ question of finance. Great exertions 
must be made at sea, or the country would 
be lost; and every gentleman must. feel 
that great exertions could not be made 
without great and adequate means. He 
meant therefore, by his amendnhent, to 
impound the 520,000/. which the noble 
lord well knew was the real value of his 
amendment, and fix it for the use of the 
navy. It would at least serve to pay off 
so much of the navy debt, if it would not 
answer better purposes, and be employed 
in a manner more useful; and he would 
do it the rather now, because he knew, 
when other services came to be provided 
for, he should be resisted. Perhaps the 
noble lord would say, ** Why pinch the 
other services? The army must be pro- 
vided for: surely, you would not stint and 
starve that service !’? He would answer 
the noble lord fairly; it was what he 
wished to do, and he was sure he was 
serving his country by it. The great 
error of the war had been, administration 
had been too fond of the army, and paid 
too little regard to the navy. The Ame= 
rican war had been the cause of this error, 
and that House had.but top cheerfully and 
blindly co-operated with the views and 
wishes and projects of administration, mad 
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and weak, and ill-judged as they had been. 
If America was to be coerced, the only 
probable mode of coercing her would have 
been by a powerful navy. Had we pre- 
- gerved the empire of the seas, France 
would not have ventured to have inter- 

fered, and we need not to have cared for 

all the world; we should have been at 
© at this time, instead of the deplora- 

e situation m which we now stood. He 
had always imagined that a great and gal- 
lant admiral, lately no more, but whose 
memory woald ever be revered by his 
country, had left a large ficet to his suc. 
cessors, when he quitted the presidency 
of the Admiralty board; but he had heard 

tlemen assert’ since, that he left no 
fleet at all, for his ships were all rotten. 
If they were, what had his successors been 
about, that they had not got -. ¢ in their 
tend in eo many years time? ‘fhe noble 
Jord had said, we had now 92 ships in 
commission, arid last year we had 98; he 
expected to hear this unsatisfactory my- 
stery cleared up. He concluded with 
Hhoving, as an amendment, that the motion 
stand 110,000 instead of 100,000. - 

Sir George Yonge seconded the amend- 
ment: he accused’ the Admiralty of hav- 
ing made very little use of the vast sup- 

hes that had been entrusted to their 
ds ; arid expressed his opinion, that, if 
the money voted for the navy, during the 
last ten years, had been properly expend- 
ed, we might now have nearly as many 
new-built ships as we have new and old 
together. 
d Mulgrave differed with Mr. Hus- 
Sey in respect to his manner of training 
seamen. Seamen, he said, were not to 
be made in one, two, or three years ; nay, 
many thousands of ordinary seamen could 
never be made able seamen. They, and 
the landmen, might be very useful on 
board; but no officer would trust to them 
as they would to-able seamen. Not a few 
months cruise, nor any thing like it, 
would even make them ordinary seamen : 
it bet ey propensity, as well as under- 
standing ; and, unless men went early in life 
mto the service, they seldom reached to a 
proficiency. Rude and barbarous as the 
seamen were generally supposed to be, it 
Was not every man who could in any 
Jength of time become an able seaman. 
To be so ranked, required much greater 
abilities than the hon. gentleman seemed 
to be aware of. It was not an easy thing 
to make a landman a seaman; but landmen 
were still beneficial, and- there were al- 
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ways & proportion on board. But the 
greatest objection that he had to this mode — 
of succession was, that it tended to split 
and divide ships companies, to take them 
away, when disciplined, from the officers 
to whom they were endeared, and from 
the messmates with whom they were 
happy.—As to the exertions which the 
hon. gentleman recommended, the Admi- 
ralty had nothing more at heart than to 
see every thing done that could promote 
the public servicé ; and no owners of pri- 
vate yards would they suffer to -remain 
idle, that would undertake to build ships, 
and could perform their contracts. The 
hon. gentleman seemed to think otherwisé 
from what he had heard and seen at two or 
three of the sea-ports; but,if he had the 
experience of the Admiralty, he .would 
not credit all he heard: for he could as- 
sure him, that many offers had been made 
to the Board for building ships; some- ~ 
times in places where they could not be 
launched, and sometimes by persons who 
had it not in their power to perform their 
contract. An instance of this had lately 
occurred, where a man had applied to the 
Board for a contract, and was refused be- 
cause he was not able to perform what he 
was willing enough to promise, and be- 
cause the Board were actually suing him 
on-his penalty, for not having fulfilled’ his 
last contract. The hon. member had 
mentioned the slips at Portsmouth, and 
said that inthe yard he had not seen any 
hurry or bustle: he hoped that this might 
have arisen from the regularity and order 
observed in the yard, by which every man 
was employed in his own particular’ de- 
partment ; bustle and confusion were pre- 
vented, when every man knew his task, 
and was attentive to his duty. Though 
the hon. member had not seen any work 
performing on the ships on the slips, it 
did not follow that a great deal of work 
was not going forward. Besides, in time 
of war, very few ships of the line were 
built in the equipping dock-yards, the 
men of those yards having full employ- 
ment in refitting, repairing, &c. such ships 
as were from time to time brought there 
for those purposes. At Chatham, line of 
battle ships were built somewhat more ex- 
editiously ; but neither there, nor indeed 
in any of the King’s yards, were they 
built during the time of war very fast; 
and that for this reason—when ships 
wanting repairs which would take up but 
a few months to complete, were brought 
in, the-men: were always set to work upod. 
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them immediately, in order to get them 
to sea again as soon as possible. . The 
private ship-builders’ yards were the 
places where most of our ships were built 
during the time of war. It was usual, 
particularly since the coppering came in 
fashion, to carry en the repairs of the 
large ae at Spithead, because much 
tinre might be lost in waiting for winds 
and tides to carry them to and from Ports- 
mouth, and they were therefore never 
carried up so far, except when it was ab- 
solutely necessary to do so—His lordship 
assured the hon. gentleman, that the Ad- 
miralty were not disposed to omit availing 
themselves of every opportunity to have 
ships built, wherever such places could be 
found; .and, as a proof of this, he would 
acquaint him with a circumstance which 
had very lately occurred. Orders had 
been brought over from Ostend, for build- 
ing large vessels in the private yards in 
the river, for the emperor's India Com- 
pany: by large vessels he meant ships of 
11 and 1,200 tons. The Admiralty heard 
of the order, and immediately insisted 
that the masters of the yards should not 
undertake to execute them. Application 
was then made to the imperial minister 
at our court, to request that he would in- 
terfere, and try to persuade the Admiralty 
to withdraw their opposition: but his ex- 
cellency was told by the Board, that they 
could not possible desist from their oppo- 
sition; because, in the present exigency 
of our affairs, we stood in need of every 
hand that could drive a nail, and there- 
fore could not consent that our ship- 
wrights should work for any but our- 
selves; and the people concerned were 
given to understand, that if the laws at 
present in being were not sufficicnt to re- 
strain them from building for foreigners 
at this time, application would be made 
to the legislature.— With regard to the 
combination alluded to by the hon. gen- 
tleman, he really knew not correctly what 
he meant. If it was the task-work plan, 
he could only say, that the profession he 
had the honour to belong to were divided 
In opinion upon the matter; some of the 
ablest men in the service thinking it a 
happy circumstance that the plan was 
stopped, and others maintaining that it 
was the wisest that ever was suggested. 
His lordship added, that the navy at pre- 
sent was greater than any navy this coun- 
try had seen; and begged the committce 
to recollect, that upwards of 100 ships of 
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the year 1776. He concluded with ob- 
serving, that every possible exertion had 
been made, both by the Admiralty-board 
and the Navy-board, to strengthen the 
navy, and add to the number of ships in 
commission: and that in the course of 
the year it would be much stronger than 
it was at present. - : 

Mr. Hussey, in reply, said that the noble 
lord had given a most melancholy picture 
of our situation, What! would the no- 
ble lord undertake to assert, that this 
country could not make greater exertions 
than che had done? How were we to 
reinstate ourselves? To what use had so 
many millions been voted for the navy 
service? Did the noble lord plead the 
loss of the six ships, and the dama$e done 
to the other 17, as the cause that was to 
satisfy the committee, why our navy was 
less numerous by six ships than it was the 
last year? Did the noble lord think it 
was not the duty of the Admiralty to pro- 
vide against the ordinary and incidental 
calamities of the service? Did the Ad- 
miralty suppose, we were to lose none of 
our ships in such a war as the present? 
For his part, he expected that we should 
have lost many more. It was wonderful 
we had not. Providence had been exe 
tremely kind to us, or we must have ex- 
perienced much greater losses: and the 
Admiralty, considering what immense 
sums ‘they had been entrusted with, 
ought to have given us more ships, and 
made more vigorous efforts. Ministers 
were highly criminal for having Jost both 
our trade and part of our possessions ; 
they had sacrificed both to the American 
war, and they ought to answer for it. He 
begged pardon for being so warm, but he 
spoke as he felt; andhe could nothelp bein 
indignant on hearing, that, aay aE 
ing the boast of the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty, of his having a superior navy to 
the House of Bourbon, we now not only 
had a navy inferior to theirs, but were 
told by a lord of that Board, that there 
was no hope of our being able to have one 
that was superior, He should persist 
therefore in his amendment, and they 
ought to thank him for it, and accept it 
joyfully. Ele wished to strengthen the — 
hands of government; and if they refused 
the aid, there must be some secret, dark 
cause. 

Admiral Keppel so far agreed with the 
noble lord, that it was not an easy thing 
to make able seamen out of landmen, but 


the Jine had been put in commission since | it was a most advantageous thing to have 
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them on board, for they came up slowly ; man so great, and so good, that he was 


and gradually to be most serviceable hands. 
It undoubtedly required that men should 
go young into the service to become able 
seamen. As to splitting ships’ companies, 
and tearing from an officer the men in 
whom he had confidence, and who had 
contidence in him, it was a thing that he 


not formed for descending to the detail of 
the civil duties of office. He made no scru- 
ple to declare that he never regarded him 
as a great naval minister. There was one 
part of his character which rendered him 
as high as any other, and that was, that 
he had the virtue to retire from a situation, 


would never do: he would as soon put his ; for which he found his abilities were not 
hand into the pocket of an officer, and rob | calculated. As to the Admiralty-board 
him of his gold, as he would of the men ; being bound to look for losses, aud pro- 
he had bred up. This was the fault of the | vide against them, it was true, and they 


present board. It was this which had di- had done so. 


But ships did not grow out 


vided and distracted the navy; which had | of losses, nor were they to be built in a 
driven men into the service of foreign day. 


countries, and had dispirited those that 
remained. It was a thing which had never 
been practised in former days; in the 


| 
| 


Sir Huch Palliser gave an account of 
the combination which took place in the 
yards in 1773, by which many of the ablest 


days of that great and gallant man, whom : hands were lost to this country, and the 
it was the fashion now to revile, but who! Admiralty prevented from building so 


was the father of the English navy, sir 
Edward Hawke. It had been suid, that 
in his administration our fleet was not 80 
great as it is now. He denied the fact: 
it was greater. He sat with him at the 
Board ; he knew his conduct, both io his 
civil and military capacity. He had left 
bebind him a name unrivalled in the mari- 
time records of his country. There were, 
indeed, about ZO bad ships; but rt was a 
singular thing, that of those ships whioh 
were appointed to parade before his Ma- 
jesty, the greater part were the ships of sir 
Edward Hawke. They remained staunch 
and true to their country, like the old 
English oak of which they were made. 
Lord Sandwich’s foreign men of war were 
not made for British service. He avowed 
that the Admiralty had not exerted them- 
selves m procuring ships tobe built. They 
had opportunities, and they had suffered 
them to escape. Perhaps it was not yet 
too late; but they studied and practised 
the most incompetent and unadvised plan, 
and they had by that means suffered the 
British navy to decay; and he must as- 
sert, though he did it without despon- 
dency, that we had better lie down at 
once than go on without a system. It 
was the most melancholy part of our situa- 
tion, that the navy which we did possess 
was not directed to an object. 

Lord Mulgrave said he had never ac- 
cused sir Edward Hawke of being a bad 
officer. He thought him one of the greatest 
and most gallant seamen that ever distin- 
guished this or any country. He loved and 
severed his memory; and he revered it so 
much, that he could not sit and hear him 
slegraded by false praise. He was a sea- 
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many ships as they otherwise would have 
done. He said, that this combination had 
been created by the wicked artitices of one 
Lee, a well known agent of Congress, who 
had succeeded in his traitorous purposes, 
and by giving the workmen moncy, and 
supporting them while they absented them- 
selves from the King’s yards, got them 
over 60 entirely to his interest, that go- 
vernment were under the necessity of 
abandoning their plan. Sir Hugh also 
mentioned the affair of John the Painter, 
and his setting fire to Portsmouth yard, 
and the city of Bristol. He further said, 
that a variety of difficulties had been 
thrown in the way of the present board 
of Admiralty. 

Mr. Zhomas Townshend insisted that 
the amendment was exceedingly neces- 
sary. It would force ministers to apply 
the additional 500,000/. to the service of 
the navy, and perhaps spare it from the 
more unconstitutional service of the army. 
He adverted with pointed irony to what 
had fallen from lord Mulgrave. To be 
sure, said he, if I were to venture to set 
up 4N opinion upon a maritime question, I 
should be corrected for my presumption : 
I should be told that I was as ignorant of 
every thing that respected the navy of 
England as lord Hawke. Lord Hawke's 
education, it scems, did not fit him for - 
naval affairs, and his opinion was not to 
be held respectable. Indeed, he confessed 
the education of lord Hawke and of Jord 
Sandwich were very different; and if lord 
Sandwich was a proper man to conduct 
the naval affairs of England, lord Hawke 
must have been the most unfit person upon 
earth, four no two characters were ever 
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more opposite to each other. He ridi-, would be useless withont the other. Be- 
culed the idea of a new distinction of cha | fore the committee acceded to this propo. 
racter, and said, he did not understand | sition, he begged leave to call to their 

what was the meaning of the phrase, “a /| consideration the stage of public business 

great naval minister,” set up in opposition | at which they stood, the general usage of 
to the character of a great and experienced | parliament in that stage, the violent altera- 

sea-officer. He laughed also at the men- | tion of it now proposed, and the necessity, 

tion of John the Painter, and all that had | wisdom, and expediency of altermg it so 
been said of a Mr. Lee or Mr. Lind, or | violently in the present crisis. The com- 

Mr. Somebody, he could not tell who, | mittee were now called on to grant the 
that had been mentioned as the author of | first supply, the supply of the navy, which 

a combination fatal to the interests of this | had always, and very deservedly, been 

country ; and said, if the facts were so, | the favourite service of the nation. The 

more shame for administration: there | fact was, the Admiralty did, the Admiralty 

were laws in being, equal to the punish- | ought, and the Admiralty would be crimi- 

ment of such offenders, and they ought to | nal to a very high degree, if they did not 

have been exerted. Would they dare to | get every seaman that was to be had. It 

come forward, and give as an excuse for the | was well known by that Heuse, that the 

wretched state of the British marine, that | custom always was to move for less than’ 
they were opposed in their measures, and | would be employed. It was a wise practice, 
all the naval operations of the country | since it did not give any money to that 

were stopped and defeated by a despicable lamers department which would lie use- 

Mr. Lee? With all the laws of England, | less. Why, then, was it necessary to 
with all the authority of government at | move for more now, and cut the navy to 
their service, would they venture to say | any precise scaftling? and especially as 
that they were unable to prevent or to| the noble Jord had himself moved for 

overcome a little paltry combination, be- | more than was requisite to man the pre- 
gun and supported by a single individual ? 
It was a height of impudence to which he 
did not think that even the present Admi- 
ralty could have reached. 

Lord North said, that if no men were 
to be employed but those who should be 
voted, he could have no objection to vote 
for the amendment: but the hon. member 
who had proposed it knew very well, that 
Jet the number. voted be what it might, as 
many men would be employed as could 
be found. During the course of the last 
war, no more than 70,000 had been voted 
at one time, and yet the number employed 
during that war had been from 82 to 
86,000; last year 90,000 had been voted, 
and 99,845 had been employed: so that, 
in fact, the number voted was never the 
number employed. The question was, 
therefore, a mere matter of finance, and 
it only went to this—whether parliament 
should grant 5,200,000/. or 5,720,000/. 
specifically for the maintenance of 110,000 
men. This would certainly make a dif- 
ference of 520,000/. in the ways and 

| 


might be afraid that great augmentationg 
were to take place in the army, and that 
consequently the American war was to be 
peeled with redoubled vigour. The 
argeness of the supply called for this 
day, might lull their apprehensior® on 
that head; for the motion without the 
amendment was still for 10,000 seamen 
more than were called for last year, and 
consequently the sum of 520,000¢. would 
be employed in the naval department 
more than last year. The question there. . 
fore was, which side sheuld be more libe- 
ral to the crown: one side was very libe- 
ral indeed, in voting 100,000; the other 
excessively and unnecessarily liberal, in 
voting 110,000; and yet,. let whichever . 
vote take place, the Admiralty would em- 
ploy all the hands they could get. 

Colonel Barré said, that with a dimi- 
nished fleet, a fleet declared to be inferior 
to that of the enemy, and incapable of 
rising superior or even equal to it, .the 
ministers refused the generous proffers of 
means for the year; and he did not see | gentlemen to strengthen their hands, and . 
why the executive power should be tied | enable them to increase. the navy. It 
' down to expend that specific sum in the | evidently shewed that they were still de- 
naval department, even though circum-! termined to pursue their plan of giving a 
stances should occur, which might make : preterence to the army. If the motion 
it more proper to expend that sum in the ; had been merely to entrust so much more 
military department: both services were; money to the hands of those who 
undoubtedly useful, and sometimes one | had: shewed themselves such improvident 


sent list of the navy. Some gentlemen — 
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stewards already, he should have opposed 
it ; but the amendment haying been proved 
to have a good and an.important tendency, 
he certainly would vote for it. 

Mr. Byng denied the doctrine that had 
been laid down by lord Mulgrave on a 
former day, that this country must be 
inferior to that of the House of Bourbon, 
whenever these powers applied al} their 
resources to the equipment of a navy. He 
denied its having been inferior in the 
reigns of king William and queen Anne, 
and said, that history refuted the doctrine. 
The British fleet was superior to the 
enemy at the famous battle of La Hogue: 
it was upon various occasions at that time 
superior to the enemy; and i might be, 
as it ought to be, superior to them now. 
We ought to imitate the conduct of our 
enemies in the extraurdinary exertions 
which they made to recruit their navy in 
1704; and then, if we failed of having a 
superior fleet, we might sit down with the 
desponding doctrine of the Admiralty, 
that our efforts were in vain. 

General Smith said, he must take credit 
to himself for having been the humble 
means of givmg to his country half as 
many line-of-battle ships, as his Majesty's 
ministers intended to give in the course of 
the year. It was he who moved in the 
India House fer building three ships for 
government. It was certainly a great 
boast for a private man to make; and the 

oesedings of the present day shewed 
ae much the nation was indebted to the 
East India Company for their generous 
and mupificent present. 

Mr. Penton begged the hon. general to 
accept of his warm thanks for the share 
which he had had in bringing about the 
favour. livery citizen of this countr 
was under obligation to him; but he said, 
that, had not the East India Company 
acted in a manner so extraordinarily ge- 
nerous, this country would have had the 
same number of new ships, as those build- 
ers in whose yerds the three ships were 
built, would have been employed by the 
Admiralty. 

General Conway said, if it was true that 
this kingdom was inferior, and must be 
inferior, to France, in her navy, it was all 
over with us indeed, and we must make 
peace at any rate; but he did not believe 
the fact. He doubted the correctness of 
the historical quotations relative to the 

inferiority of our marine to that of the 
House of Bourbon in the reigns of William 
and Anne; and said, if it were true, that 
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we could not make a greater exertion, 
aud that building seven ships in a year 
was. the utmost possible extent of our 
efforts, for God’s sake make peace directly, | 
ask it on any terms, and conclude it be+ 
fore more blood and treasure was wasted ! 
But he believed it was nothing but the 
mismanagement or the incapacity of mi- 
nisters, that made our fleet inferior, and 
that, if it was in abler hands, it would yet 
rise to its wonted splendour. 

Mr. Webd knew that it was only the 
negligence or incapacity of the ministers 
that we had to blame. There were wan 
private yards capable of building line-of- 
battle altipe, and which they might have 
employed through the whole of the pre- 
sent war. In the river there were four 
capital yards, each of them capable of 
building four ships of the line at one time: 
the yards of Mr. Wells, Mr. Barnard, Mr, - 
Perry, and Mr. Randall. They had built 
for the Company; and three of them 
were now building the ships of the line 
presented tn government, He had spoken 
to Mr. Wells (who was the particular 
friend of Jord Sandwich) on the subject, 
and had asked him, why he did not build 
for government? Mr. Wells said, that, 
even in the present critical moment, go- 
vernment would nut pay him: they did 
not, and would not, give him encourage- 
ment. He averred that they might have 
had 16 ships of the line constantly in these 
slips; and there were many more atthe | 
outports. At Ipswich they might have 
built ships; and there was no scarcity of 
men, if there were ships. The Kast In- 
diamen had gone round to Spithead well 
and fully manned, and they could have 
got many more. ‘This he knew from his. 
own knowledge; for he had been princi- . 
pally engaged in fitting them out. Many 
more able hands applied to him for ems — 
ployment than hé wanted. Why, then, 
did the Admiralty say that our navy must 
be inferior, without profiting from the oe 
portunities which they really enjoyed? It 
was an ill-timed parsimony, at such a 
crisis, to forego this opportunity, and the 
Admiralty ought to answer it to their 
country. 

Lord Mulgrave observed, that the hon. 
gentleman had said Mr. Wells was a par- 
ticular friend of the First Lord of the 
Admiralty : so far, then, he proved: that 
the noble lord was disinterested, and had 
not yielded that to friendship or to private 
regard which would have been an impro- 
per bargain with a stranger. The fact 
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was, as he understood it, Mr. Wells 
wanted to charge a greater price than 
other builders were satisfied with receiv- 
ing. Had his demand been complied 
with, the price would have been universally 
raised on the public, and the difference of 
the expence would have been enormous. 
‘As the 12 Indiamen lately built were fi- 
nished, the yards would want work; and 
he had no doubt, unless Mr. Wells was so 
rich as to give up all further thoughts of 
business, his stomach would come to, and 
he would again contract with government. 
His lordship said, he was glad to hear that 
seamen were plenty, and the Indiamen 
manned; for then he hoped they would 
not be brought round to Portsmouth by 
the lumpers, and their captains would not 
continue the practice of stealing the men 
from his Majesty’s ships.—His lordship 
repeated his assertion, that the navy of 
Great Britain was now greater than ever ; 
that we had more ships in commission than 
we had all last war, when we had the aid 
of America. He insisted upon it, that the 
historical facts stood as he had stated them 
in a former debate. At the siege of Bar- 
celona, and the battle of Malaga, there 
was a Dutch squadron joined to ours. In 
the success at La Hogue, the Dutch were 
with us. In lord Torrington’s affair off 
’ Beachy Head, the Dutch were also joined 
with us; but where we stood alone, the 
House of Bourbon were our superiors in 
point of number. In Bantry Bay, they 
were 28 ships, or thereabouts, to our 21 ; 
and he asserted again, and averred, that 
whenever the French bent all their endea- 
_ vours, and employed their resources to 
the equipment of a navy, they must be 
superior to us. 

Mr. Gascoyne said, that the yards in the 
river were chiefly occupied in building 
small ships; and they preferred them, be- 
cause they paid better: he declared, that 
there was not a builder’s yard on the 
banks of the Thames, willing to enter into 
a contract to build ships for government, 
that was not employed in that service. 
He stated, that the number of ships of the 
line now building were 32, the greatest 
part of which would be ready to launch on 
or before the middle of 1783, and all of 
them be complete for the service of 1784. 
But the reason why the builders in the 
Thames were averse from contracting with 
government was, that the river was so fa- 
vourable for building merchant ships : 
when they built East or West Indiamen, 
they had regularly the benefit of dockage, 
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of which they were entirely deprived when 
they built for government, because the 
King’s ships were always docked, cleaned, 
and repaired, in the royal yards. What 
the Admiralty could do, they had done ; 
but the business of making contracts be- 
longed to the Navy-board. 

Mr. Pulteney asked, was this a moment, 
when the very existence of the nation was 
at stake, to prevent the building of 16 
ships every 18 months for the paltry 
saving of a few thousand pounds? He re- 
probated the idea of the Admiralty-board 
throwing the blame on the Navy-board, 
and so shifting it off their own shoulders. 
He said, there ought to be one general 
inspecting and supervising officer, to see 
that the Suty of all the Boards was done. 
He blamed also the niggardliness of hag- 
gling with ship-builders for a few shillings 
a ton in each ship, when the great and im- 
portant interests of the nation were at 
stake. If it was for the interest of the 
builders to prefer the merchant’s bargain, 
why not make up to them the difference? 
It was natural for men to prefer the em- 
ployer that paid them best. 

Mr. Wilberforce lamented that he should 
have his feelings irritated by men in office 
endeavouring to impress despondency on 
that House. He declared all that the 
noble lord had said on the subject of the 
marine of Great Britain being in former 
reigns inferior to that of the House of 
Bourbon, went to harrow and tear up by 
the roots all those ideas of the glory of 
this country, which he had been taught to 
adopt in his infancy, and which made 
every Englishman’s breast glow with the 
noblest. ardour, whenever he heard of 
Great Britain being involved in a contest 
with France and Spain. He said, in ad- 
dition to what had fallen from Mr. Webb, 
that a ship of the line, called the Temple, 
had been built some years since at the 
town he had the honour to represent, 
Kingston upon Hull; and ships might be 
procured from the same yard regularly, if 
encouragement was given. 

Lord Mulgrave said, that there were 
two ships built at Hull, the Temple and 
the Atdent. The Temple, after having 
been at sea only three years, on a fine 
summer’s day, in weather perfectly calm, 
went down and was lost. The Ardent, 
soon after she was fitted out, was obliged 
to be sent into dock, and cost nearly 
as much repairing, as she would have done 
to be rebuilt: an expence arising from 
the extreme rottenness of her tumbers, 
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These were reasons to induce the Admi- 
ralty to be cautious how they ventured to 
contract again with the same yard. 

Admiral Keppel said, that the Temple 
was sent to the West Indics, and had 
her bottom almost eaten out by the worms ; 
after which, she went down in the open 
sea, exactly as the noble lord had repre- 
sented. 

Mr. Fox could not suffer the amendment 
to go to a division without marking the 
extraordinary sort of defence of the Ad- 
miralty-board, which had been set up and 

rsisted in by the noble lord. The noble 
ord had told the committee, in the lan- 
guage of exultation and of triumph, that 
the navy of England now was greater and 
more numerous than the navy of England 
last war. Good God! Was the navy of 
England of this day to fight the navy of 
England of that day? If it were, the ar- 
gument would be a good one. The fact 
was, the navy of the House of Bourbon 
was greater than ever it had been known ; 
the navy of England was to fight that 
navy, and the sole question was, was it 
_greater and stronger than the navy of the 
House of Bourbon? That was the only 
comparative point of view in which the 
matter could be regarded, and from that 
sort of comparison only would the merit, 
or the criminality, of the present board of 
Admiralty result. He asked, to what a 
pitiful defence was the Admiralty that day 
reduced? Merely tothe simple complaint, 
that Mr. Wells asked an inordinate price ; 

.that a single ship-builder’s refusing to work 
upon such terms as the Admiralty wished 
to tie him down to, had stopped the excr- 
.tions of Great Britain, as a naval power, 
and rendered her incapable of resisting 
the efforts of her great and her powerful 
enemies! He laughed at lord Mulgrave, 
for saying, as an unanswerable reply to 
Mr. Wilberforce, that the Temple went 
down on a summer’s day, and bid him re- 
asmember, that the Marlborough, a man of 
war built in one of the King’s yards, went 
down at the same time. He said, he had 
long determined to take such measures as 
should bring the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty to his merited punishment; that he 
was convinced of his guilt, and waited only 
for a fit opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward; and most assuredly, when that 

- Opportunity offered, he would not fail to 
seize it. | 

The Committee divided on the amend- 

ment; Yeas 73, Noes 143. The main 
question was then put and agreed to. 

(VOL. XXII. ] 
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Debate in the Commons on Sir James 
Lowther's Motion. for putting an end to 
the American War.] Dec. 12. The 
House was going into a Committee of 
Supply, when 

Sir James Lowther rose to make a pre- 
vious motion; before the House went 
into a committee to vote the army sup- 
plies, it became them, he said, to enquire, 
whether they were to persevere in this 
war, and feed it with more British trea- 
sure, and British blood? It had been ob- 
stinately, fatally pursued. The count 
was drained, exhausted, dejected. Their 
hearts were against it. They considered 
it as a struggle against nature, in which 
every thing was to be hazarded, and no- 
thing to be got. The Speech from the 
throne had given them a most serious 
alarm; it shewed them that ministers were 
determined to persevere in spite of cala- 
mity ; that they were bigotted to the pro- 
secution of the contest, and that more 
blood and more money was to be lavished. 
They saw them going on in opposition to 
all the experience that they had had; - 
that the surrender of an army only gave 
them spirit to risk and lose a second; and 
the surrender of a second instigated them 
but to venture a third. There was no end 
of loss, nor of madness. Our fleets were 
every where inferior; two of our armies 
had been captured, and a stain had been 
fixed upon our arms, and upon the ho- 
nour and faith of the nation, by a most 
cruel article in the capitulation of lord 
Cornwallis. They went on from year to 
year against the voice of the people of 
England, because they were fatally sup- 
ported by a set of men whom end paid 
for the purpose in that House. The ge- 
neral voice of the people of England was 
against them, and still they persevered. 
In such a moment, therefore, to remain 
longer submissive, would be disgracctul 
in that House, as well as criminal; they 
would cease to be the representatives of 
the people, and become the representa- 
tives of the minister. They must, if they 
designed to do their duty, and to discharge 
their trust to their constituents, come to 
a specific declaration on the point, and 
put an end to the war by a peremptory | 
resolution. It was for this reason that he 
recommended to the House, to declare, 
‘© That it is the opinion of this House, 
that the war carried on in the colonies 
and plantations of North America hes 
proved ineffectual either to the protection 
of his Majesty’s loyal subjects in the said 
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colonies, or for defeating t 
designs of our enemies.’ 
claration, he said, would lead to a second 
proposition, which he also proposed to 
make, and which was, ‘“ That it is the 
opinion of this House, that under the 
present circumstances of the country, all 
further attempts to reduce the revolted 
colonies to obedience are contrary to the 
true interests of this kingdom, as tending 
to weaken its efforts against its ancient and 
powerful enemies.” He concluded with 
moving the first proposition. 
Mr. Powys seconded the motion with 
the most heartfelt satisfaction, for so con- 
vinced had he been of the propriety and 
even necessity of such a resolution, that 
like his hon. friend, from whom on account 
of his great weight in the county it came 
with so much more grace, he had deter- 
‘mined, unconnected as he was, to have 
‘made it himself; for he most sincerely 
believed, that it was the only means left 
to us, in our present situation, by which 
we could extricate ourselves from our dif- 
ficulties, and retrieve our rank in Europe. 
Ne had persevered in this war against the 
voice of reason and wisdom, aguinst expe- 
rience that ought to teach, against cala- 
mity that ought to make us feel. It was 
the ido] of his Majesty’s ministers, to which 
they had sacrificed the interests of the 
empire, and almost half the territories: 
they bowed before it, they made the na- 
tion bow ; they said that the resources of 
the empire were not exhausted ; they said 
so, because they themselves fonud no di- 
minution of income. Their annual in- 
comes arose out of the public purse, and 
instead of diminishing, they increased 
with the misfortunes and the impoverish- 
ment of the country. The illusion which 
had filled the minds of some gentlemen 


he dangerous 
And this de- 


with the hope of seeing America reduced 
to her former obedience to this countr 
was now no more; and though at first it 
might have betrayed honest men into a 
determination to support the measures of 
ministers, which had that reduction in 
view, he could not conceive how it came 
to pass, that now, when the illusion was 
at an end, when repeated disasters and 
calamities had proved that the reduction 
of America, by force, was impracticable, 
there could be found a set of honest, in- 
dependent gentlemen, who could perse- 
vere in supporting those measures, by 
which the empire had been dismembered 
and destroyed. That ministers should 
pcréevere in the mad plan of pursuing the 
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phantom of conquest in America was not 
at all surprising to him; on the contrary, 
it was extremely natural; because to the 
war they owed their situations. and their 
emoluments, and by a peace they must 
lose them: but this was not the case of 
independent gentlemen who supported 
them ; and he was ready to confess, that 
among the friends of administration in 
that House, he could reckon some gentle- 
men of independent fortunes; from what 
motives, or on what principles, such men 
continued to support the present adminis- 
tration, he was really at a loss to guess. 
Could it be from experience of their abi- — 
lities? alas! the whole history of the 
American war was one continued proof 
that system and abilities were not to be 
found in the management of our force in 
the colonies: an army was marched from 
Canada, and captured at Saratoga: ano- 
ther from Chailes town, and surrendered 
at York-town. Was it in the strength 
and number of our allies that they hoped 
for success from those measures to which 
they gave their support? Melancholy re- 
flection! We were left to contend alone 
with our enemies; abandoned by all the 
world, we could not find a friend from 
pole to pole.—There were in this coun- 
try, at this time, al] the signs and tokens 
of a falling state. The descriptions given 
of the marks and signs of the decay and 
fall of a great empire, written by one of 
the ablest historians of the present age, 
was s0 applicable to these times, and to 
this country, that, if the House would give 
him leave, he would quote the passage. 
It described the signs to be, that the go- 
vernment of Rome at this period, the pe- 
riod of its decay, under Valentinian 3, 
‘¢ ceased to be formidable abroad, and be- 
came odious and oppressive at home: that 
taxes increased with the poverty of the 
state; and that the emperors wasted the 
resources of the empire, in carrying on 
wars against rebels that they themselves 
had made: that the distant parts of the 
empire were either eppressed by their go- 
vernors into insurrection and revolt, or 
left defenceless, a prey to invading ene- 
mies: that the senators were corrupted 
to abuse their trust: that discipline was 
relaxed, measures were weak, changeable, 
and inconsistent; that ministers were suf- 
fered to act without having the confidence 
of the empire, and that ceconomy was 
neglected in proportion as it became ne- 
cessary.” These were the signs given by 
the historian of the Decline and Fall of 
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the Roman Empire. That historian (Mr. 
Gibbon), whose enrolment in the admi- 
 Distration was the only accession of which 
his Majesty's ministers had to boast, had 
given this description ; and, in another 
place, speaking of the emperor Honorius, 
he says, that “ it was the fashion of the 
court, at that time, to resist the voice and 
the intreaties of the people; and Hono- 
rius himself was deluded by his officers of 
state into an impolitic declaration, that 
he was for implacable, eternal war.” The 
historian says, than then no -misfortunes 
nor calamities could warn them to desist, 
but that they persevered, and were ruined. 
This description was so strong, so expres- 
sive, so applicable, that though it was 
said to belong to Rome, he could not help 
thinking that it alluded to a nearer coun- 
try, and a nearer period. Hecalled upon 
gentlemen to recollect that the war in 
which we were engaged in America, was 
not like a war between two rival, or two 
neighbouring states, about a barrier or a 
boundary ; a contest which, however it 
ended, could not detract much from the 
importance or weight of either. It was 
a war in which every conclusion was 
against us; in which we had suffered 
every thing, without gaining any thing. 
We weakened no enemy by our efforts : 
We exhausted no rival by distressing our- 
selves; every point of the war was against 
us.—He made some very ingenious re- 
marks on the conduct of ministers, with 
respect to the American war. “ It was 
not,”” said they, “a war of ambition, of 
avarice, of rancour. We never designed 
nor wished to reduce America by force.” 
This was their language ; and to maintain 
this they must say, that the various expe- 
ditions which have been undertaken were 
only expeditions of friendship. The at- 
tacks of our arms were only a sort of con- 
ciliatory propositions. General Burgoyne 
was only a commissioner of peace. They 
had no hostile intentions, or at least his 
Majesty’s ministers furnished them with 
no hostile powers against our fellow-sub- 
jects in America. He took notice of this, 
and he took notice of it in this way, be- 
cause really the whole of the American 
war had been a war of delusion, from the 
beginning to the end. Every promise had 
been broken, every assertion had been 
‘falsified, every object had been completely 
given up. Ministers had said one thing 
one day, they had come down, and with 
grave faces said the direct contrary the 
next. It was now a war of this sort, then 
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a war of that sort; now a war of fevenue, 
then a war of supremacy; now a war of 
coercion, then a war of friendship; that 
the people of this country, that House, 
and particularly the country gentlemen, 
had bee deluded, confounded, abused, 
and cheated. They had found at last 
that evasion but led to evasion, and trick 
to trick. His Majesty’s ministers had 
called it principle to persevere. Firmness 
our repeated losses have now more pro- 
perly converted into obstinacy; and the 
attachment to what are called the ancient 
principles of a party, would, continued 
any longer, be an evidence of phrenzy. 
Men, worthy men, doubtless there were, 
who on principle had been induced to 
vote with administration; but could their 
eyes, in this alarming moment, be shut to 
the fallacy of their opinions! This was not 
atime for men to group together, or in- 
dulge in the narrow-minded distinction of 
party, when every honest heart and hand 
in the kingdom should level the pitiful 
boundaries of separation, and unite in one 
powerful body, to avert the wreck with 
which this unhappy country was so im- 
minently threatened. His Majesty’s mi- 
nisters had said to the Americans, we will 
restore your old governments, if you will 
return to your allegiance. How had they 
shewn their disposition to do this, when a 
temporary prospect of opportunity oc- 
curred? This fine tempting promise turned 
out to be no more than this,—that they 
were willing to resture their ancient go- 
vernors. ‘Lhey embarked lord Dunmore, 
and dispatched him to his ancient govern- 
ment of Virginia, as a likely ministerial 
means of conciliating the affectione of the 
people of that province. He, whose for- 
mer mild conduct, and easy, amicable mi- 
nistry, had made them so contented and 
so happy; but the termination put to our 
proceedings in Virginia had disappointed 
this well-laid scheme, and a certain clerk, 
secretary, and colonel Thompson was now 
sent to reconcile his countrymen to Great 
Britain. He called upon gentlemen to 
say, if there was still any hopes, after the 
disaster in Virginia; if there was still any 
disposition in their minds to go on? What 
ray of hope was not blasted! what pros- 
pect had not failed! what object was not 
abandoned! The country gentlemen, who 
had been deceived in the beginning, could 
be deluded no more. There was no idea 
of drawing a revenue from that country ; 
there was no idea of alleviating the bur- 
thens of Britain, by carrying it on; there 
§ 
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was no other idea, and there could be no 
other reason, than to preserve the power, 
the consequence, ane the emoluments, 
which flowed from it.—It was time, there- 
fore, for parliament to interfere, and to 
prevent that total ruin, which the mea- 
sures of administration could not fail to 
bring on, if they should remain uncheck- 
ed: the motion that had been just made 
might prevent that ruin; it did not refuse 
asupply; it did not clog the wheels of 
government, nor did it criminate any man, 
or set of men; it had no retrospective 
tendency; it only asserted a fact, which 
nobody could dispute; of the truth of 
which the whole world was perfectly well 
acquainted: it did not encroach upon the 
prerogatives of the executive power; it 
did not take away from the crown the 
right to distribute the forces of the state 
in whatever manner it should think for 
the benefit of the people ; it went no far- 
ther than to say, that among the opera- 
tions of the war, America should not be 
the theatre. Surely ministers would not 
be so weak and ridiculous to set up that 
old, stale objection, which was used on all 
occasions, when attempts were made for 
the good of the public: and that was, that 
the enemy would, if the motion should be 
carried, be let into the secrets of the ca- 
binet, and be made acquainted with the 
future plans of our operations. 
was an idle objection ; it could be meant 
only to deceive that House, for surely no 
man in his senses could suppose, that 
telling the enemy that America shall be 
no longer the theatre of war, can possibly 
discover to them where we mean to act 
with vigour and effect: on the contrary, 
it would produce this effect, that the 
enemy, not knowing against what part of 
their dominions we should direct our at- 
tacks, would be alarmed for their safety, 
and held ina dreadful suspence; but it 
was farcical to say, that because the war in 
America should cease, the enemy must 
necessarily know what would be the par- 
ticular object of attack. Would gentle- 
men say that the dominions of both 
branches of the House of Bourbon were 
such a speck upon the globe, that the mo- 
ment we sheathed the sword in America, 
the French and Spaniards must necessa- 
rily know against what spot of their terri- 
tories we might afterwards mean to draw 
it? Surely not; for they were vulnera- 
ble in a thousand places; and therefore 
the probable consequence of a cessation 
of hostilities in America, would be a ge- 
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neral consternation and alarm amongst 
our European enemies, accompanied with 
continual apprehensions for the safety of 
their wide-extended dominions. Seeing, 
therefore, that there were many powerful 
reasons for the House to adopt the pre- 
sent resolution, and not being able to 
foresee one forcible objection to it, he 
thought he could not better discharge his 
duty to his country than by giving it his 
most hearty support. He liked the word- 
ing of it, upon account of its being at 
once explicit and concise; neither giving 
any handle to misconception, nor leaving 
any thing unsaid which it was necessary 
to say in the present awful and critical 
moment. 

Lord North rose, at that early period, 
because on so important a question, it 
would naturally be expected that some 
person in office should give his opinion. 
The motions of the hon. baronet were fair, 
moderate, free from passion, not founded 
on personal resentment, and therefore, as 
far as the style of them was in question, 
perfectly unexceptionable. How far they 
were just, how far they were necessary, 
and how far it was either prudent or a 
tic for the House to accede to them at 
that moment, wcre very different consi- 
derations.—His lordship said, he had no 
objection to speak out, and give as much 
satisfaction to the House as it would be 
| prudent for them to expect, or for him to 
i give. The motions, he said, concluded 
the American war in every shape and 
form; they prescribed to the executive 
branch of the legislature the manner of 
continuing the war; and consequently 
pointed out to the enemies of this country 
what were to ‘be the measures, what the 
system, and what the mode and operations 
of the war. Toso much, he averred, did 
the second motion extend ; for it declared, 
that all attempts to reduce America to 
obedience by force, would be destructive, 
&c. Why, then, notwithstanding what the 
hon. gentlemen has said of its being ridi- 
culous and contemptible to set up such an 
excuse, I must, said the noble lord, insist 
and contend, that the enemy is informed 
by this means of our future plan, for all 
our operations are declared to be directed 
against them solely. They are prepared 
by our declaration. Our government is 
more favourable to our enemy in point of 
affording them information, than if it were 
more arbitrary; but we see the op- 
portunities, we give them additional ad- 
vantages, when we proclaim in parliament 
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how we mean to conduct ourselves in our 
ensuing campaign.—He should object un- 
doubtedly to the motions, but in giving a 
negative to them, he felt himself bound in 
some degree, and especially, after what 
passed lately on another occasion, to speak 
more out upon the future mode of prose- 
cuting the war than it was either wise or 
politic for a man in a high and responsible 
office to do, at any time, unless the urgent 
necessity of the case rendered it impos- 
sible for him to make any other election 
of conduct. He was willing to declare his 
sincere and honest opinion, that it would 
not be wise nor right to go on with the 
American war as we had done, that was 
to say, to send armies to traverse from the 
south to the north of the provinces in their 
interior parts, as had been done in a late 
case, and which had failed of producing 
the intended and the desired effect. He 
was ready to say so much. It was a de- 
claration attended with some inconve- 
nience, nor would he have made it, even 
then, had not the estimates of the army, 
already upon the table, declared as much 
in the most clear and express manner, to 
every pelea who would have given 
himself the trouble to examine them. By 
those estimates gentlemen would find, that 
the army which the Secretary at War meant 
to ask for, was the same as that asked for 
last year, with some little variation for the 
East-Indies; whereas had it been the in- 
tention of government to prosecute the 
war continentally, according te the mode 
of carrying it on hitherto, they must have 
Applied: for a much larger army. Having 
said this, he must add that he would not 
agree to the motions, for they put an end 
to the American war in every shape, and 
crippled the hands of government even in 
other respects ; for, by the clear and ex- 
pressive words of the motion, they could 
not carry on even a war with the other 
powers in that part. It would be impossible 
to say, what would and what would not be 
called the American war; or rather, what 
would not be called a war, to reduce the 
Americans to obedience. The hon. gentle- 
man who seconded the motion had said, that 
he did not wish to take from the executive 
power its constitutional right to distribute 
the force of the empire; and he had said 
very properly: but was he clear, that the 
hands of the executive power would not 
be tied up by the second resolution, from 
availing itself of even the most favourable 
conjuncture, to strike a blow in America, 
if such a conjuncture should offer? For 
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by this resolution the war was completely 
to die away in that country; and not to 
be revived again, in any shape, or on any 
pretence whatever. 

His lordship went into an examination 
of the motion, were it carried, either with 
regard to peace or war. In the first place 
he observed, that the wording of it was so 
general and loose, that he trusted the 
House would never agree to it. The 
words of the second motion, were to re- . 
solve against ‘all further attempts to re- 
duce the American provinces to obedience 
by force.” All efforts! said his lordship ; 
is the government of the country then to 
have its hands tied up by seaand land? They 
must not retain any posts in the colonies 
certainly, for that would evidently be said 
to tend to reduce the Americans to obe- 
dience by force; and did not gentlemen 
perceive the necessity there might be for 
retaining certain posts in America, for the 
convenience even of carrying on the war 
against France and Spain? Must we not 
have ports and harbours there, to give us 
an opportunity of acting on the seas? And 
would gentlemen tie up the hands of go- 
vernment from occupying those posts in 
America? Surelynot. Did gentlemen fore- 
see the consequence? Were we to give up 
all our posts in America, and totally with- 
draw our troops? Or were we to preserve - 
some posts? He knew there were different 
opinions on that head : let gentlemen speak 
out: would they have all the troops with-. 
drawn, and the posts given up? He was sa- 
tisfied that few indeed would advise such 
a measure: then if posts were to be main- 
tained, they must be defended if attacked, 
and this might surely be called war in Ame- 
rica; was such a war to be renounced ? 
Surely not, as long as we were determined 
to preserve our posts, and these posts 
ought to be preserved for several reasons : 
we had friends and subjects within our 
lines, who contributed to consume our 
manufactures, and we had trade which 
would be injured by the loss of our posts : 
might not Rhode Island be taken as a post 
in the ensuing summer, if found more con- 
venient, more tenable, and more useful 
than New-York? Again, were gentlemen’s 
minds made up as to Charles-town and 
Halifax? All these were, in his opinion, 
important considerations, and required 
very serious discussion, but which would 
be wholly shut out from future considera- 
tion if the present motion was agreed to. 
If we keep these posts, we must garrison 
them, and as long as they are garrisoned, 
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we must be liable to attacks, and conse- 
guently be under a necessity of waging a 
defensive war, as often as we should be 
attacked, for it would be madness indeed 
to tie up the swords of our forces, and 
prevent them from acting even on the de- 
fensive; this would be an unpardonable 
piece of absurdity in us, but still it would 
be an absurdity that the resolution would 
warrant. But this was not all: it abso- 
lutely prohibited government from acting 
even against the armed ships and the pri- 
vateers of America; for to so much it 
went, if he must take the terms of the 
motion for his guide: ‘ all attempts to re- 
duce America to obedience by force,”’ in- 
cluded every species otf operation that 
could be contrived: were gentlemen pre- 
pared to go thislength? Were they ready 
to order the British ships to suffer them- 
selves to be insulted, beaten, taken by the 
American cruisers without striking a blow? 
Was it thus that gentlemen wished to pre- 
serve. the honour of the British flag? 
Would America consent to this new 
scheme ? Would they remain inactive 
when we became so? Without knowing 
what America would do, we must with- 
draw our armies, withdraw our ships, give 
up to them all their ports, open to them 
all the seas, suffer them to give what en- 
couragement or what assistance they 
pleased to the enemies of this country, 
while we are tied up by a resolution of 
parliament, from acting in opposition to 
them in any way. And what effect would 
the resolution produce with respect either 
to peace or our future operations? Would 
any gentleman take upon him to say, that 
the most effectual way to render an enem 
tractable, and make him reasonable with 
respect to terms of peace, would be to de- 
clare, that we would not fight him any 
more? In his opinion, the arrogance of 
the Americans would rise in proportion as 
we should sink into despair; and that 
therefore it would be the worst measure 
in the world towards obtaining an honour- 
able peace, to say that we will totally re- 
nounce the war. 

The consequences of the resolution 
would not be less prejudicial to our inte- 
rests, with respect to war; for to keep 
our troops in America, without suffering 
them to act, would be supporting them 
only for the purpose of parade, or swallow- 
ing up the treasure of the nation, while 
they could be of no possible advantage to 
us, their swords being all tied up. And 
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to meet us in the West Indies, and to turn 
all their force to that quarter of the world ? 
Did gentlemen wish to see the common 
enemy actin that manner? If they did 
not, they could not be friends to the second 
resolution. If they wished only for a pro- 
mise, or information that no offensive war 
should be carried on in America, as it had 
in the last and former campaigns, he had 
already given all the satisfaction on that 
head, which it would be prudent in them to 
ask, or in him to give: it certainly was not 
in the intention of ministers to pursue the 
war in future in America as it had been 
last campaign, by marchingarmies through 
the colonies; this he thought might satist'y 
gentlemen ; but nore he ought not to say, 
nor the House to hear. 

It was therefore his opinion, that to 
adopt the motions would be the height of 
impolicy and absurdity. If it was not the 
meaning of the hon. baronet, and of the 
gentlemen on the other side of the House, 
to put an end tothe American war in évto, 
and by doing so to prevent us from keep- 
ing posts, from fighting American priva- 
teers, and even from acting on the defen- 
sive; if they did not mean all that he had 
said, he could only observe that so much 
would their motion bear to be drawn from 
it; and he was sure that if he had brought 
in such a motion, and had given it a less 
extensive explanation, it would have been 
called shufling, twisting, turning, and 
evading, in order to delude the House. 
The hon. gentleman had said that his 
Majesty’s ministers were actuated by am- 
bition, and by avarice; and while their 
incomes accrued from the public purse, 
they did not think that the resources of the 
country were exhausted. He did not 
wish to make people entertain a favour- 
able opinion of him, in particular, and of 
hisdisinterestedness and purity. He could 
only say, with respect to his income, that 
he would freely give it all, both what came 
from the public purse, and what was his 
private purse, to see a speedy, honourable, 
and advantageous conclusion put to tbis 
war. It was said to be a war abhorred by 
the country, and disagreable to all. He 
could assure the hon. gentleman, that 
there was no man lamented the war more 
than himself; for of all the persons in this 
country to whom the war was disagreeable 
and inconvenient, he was convinced that 
it was the most disagreeable and inconve- 
nient to himself. The hon. gentleman 
had allowed, that there were some honour- 
able and independent members, country 
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gentlemen, who had supported his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers in this war; it was very 
true, they had been supported by country 
gentlemen, independent in their fortunes, 
in their rank, in their character, who 
thought that his Majesty’s ministers were 
actuated by a laudable, virtuous desire of 
preserving the just authority of parliament, 
and who therefore gave them their support. 
They saw and believed that it was a truly 
British war, carried on upon British prin- 
ciples, and for the true and ultimate 
interests of Britain. He assured the 
House, that without such support he would 
have never gone on with the war.—In 
regard to the motions, they were unfit to 
be complied with; the estimates for the 
army were on the table; the order of the 
day was for going into a committee upon 
them, and then gentlemen would have an 
opportunity of seeing that no substitution 
was demanded to replace the army lost in 
Virginia, and that as no farther supply of 
men was asked for it, could not possibly be 
the intention of government to proceed in 
the war with America on the same scale as 
hitherto. For these reasons, he must move 
‘s That the order of the day be now read.” 
Sir Fletcher Norton spoke in answer to 
the noble lord. He said the motions were 
made because they could not trust his 
Majesty's ministers. The noble lord said 
they were not to traverse, as they had 
done, from the south to the north; and 
that they had not asked for a force to 
carry on such a war: but what security 
had the parliament or the nation for any 
assertion of this sort? Had not these minis- 
ters, these very identical ministers, pursued 
this traversing scheme from year to year, 
against the voice and against the wish of the 
people? Had not the scheme of 1781 been 
the scheme of 1780? Had not the scheme 
of 1780 been the scheme of 1779? Had 
not the surrender of the army at Saratoga 
only led to the surrender of the army at 
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idea in the course of his speech; but who 
knew what opinion was entertained by the 
rest of the cabinet? Was want of unani- 
mity among the ministers, among the 
King’s servants, s0 uncommon a circum. ' 
stance? Besides, what sort of language 
was held in the speech of the minister at 
the opening of the session? A language 
diametrically opposite. The Speech called 
upon the House to pursue the American 
war, aud the Address pledged the House 
to comply with the desire of the Speech. 
How, then, were they to reconcile so con- 
trary a conduct? The noble lord seemed 
to suppose the motions unnecessary after 
his declaration. The fact was, as he had 
said, they would not trust ministers, and 
therefore the motion was brought forward 
that they might havea specific declaration 
of the House, that this mad and impolitic 
war should be no longer proceeded in; 
and it was his firm sentiment, that until 
this was done not a single shilling should 
be voted as a supply to his Majesty. The 
noble lord had argued that the second 
proposition was so extensive as to put an 
end, not only to all offensive operations 
against the Americans, but asked if it did 
not put an end to all defensive measures, 
and even tended to prevent our ships from 
fighting the American cruisers, should 
they attack us. The noble lord knew that 
his question was ridiculous; he knew that 
the motions had no reference whatever to 
any naval operations: all that the hon. 

entleman wanted was for the House to 

eclare, that they would no longer pursue 
the object of the war. They prescribed 
no particular mode; they went simply to 
this fact: involved as you are, in a war 
with France, Spain, and Holland, do not 
waste your strength and resources In a 
mad attempt upon America. I[lad the 
motionsany such view as the noblelordsup- . 
posed, they would then indeed have an un- 
constitutionaltendency, and would assumea 
direction of business which was the proper 
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at wisdom could teach? Had they not 
gone against hope, against reason, against 
probability? And they now asked the 
representatives of the people to trust them 
further! The noble lord had declared, 
that he did not mean to carry on the war 
in future, by marching armies through 
the colonies of America, as had been unfor- 
tunately the system for some time past. 
But what security had they for the decla- 
ration being made good? One of the 
King’s servants had thrown out such an 


vernment. The mode of carrying on the 
war was a matter solely for the King’s 
cabinet to determine. He and other gen- 
tlemen might possibly have their opinion 
on the subject, but certainly it was not 
for them to suggest advice upon it to ad- 
ministration ;_ the constitution had placed 
the responsibility for the measures of go- 
vernment on their shoulders, and there it 
ought to rest. The noble lord had con- 
tended against the motions, that they 
would convey information to the enemy 
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where we should aim the next blow at 
their possessions; so that the noble lord 
had laboured to prove to the House, that 
a negative vote would have an affirmative 
effect. Was this the noble lord’s logic? 
If it was, perhaps the noble lord was the 
only man to be found who would support 
such an argument. Would any man say, 
that a peuclution to abandon a war in one 
part of the globe, was a declaration in 
what other part of the world it was meant 
to be carried on? Certainly no man in his 
senses would maintain so absurd a position. 
If the enemies’ possessions were circum- 
scribed ; ifthe scope of our operations were 
small, there would be some reason for 
saying that a declaration of a purpose to 
go to war with the enemy, was to point 
out where the field of action was to be; 
but here, where we were engaged with so 
many enemies, to argue, that by declaring 
we should not fight with America was to 
give notice where we should attack France, 
and where Spain, and where Holland, was 
puerile to the last degrce.—He said, that 
from the bad tendency of the American 
war, from the continual decrease of our 
trade and commerce, ever since it was 
commenced, from the fruitless expenditure 
of so many millions, from the loss of so 
much blood, from the diminished and de- 
graded state of the empire, he had not a 
doubt left on his mind, and he was con- 
vinced every man, who would serious 
lay his hand on his heart, and ask himself 
that question, would coincide with him in 
opinion, that the constitutional interfer- 
ence of that House was absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Mr. Welbore Ellis thought that the 
House, in adopting the resolution, would 
be guilty of a politica] suicide. The right 
hon. member, who had gone before him, 
was not certainly grounded, in saying that 
coming to one negative did not develope 
all the affirmative parts of our plans: in 
his opinion, the right hon. gentleman was 
mistaken ; for if we should say, in the face 
of the world, we will no longer continue 
the war in America, this negative would 
be tantamount to this affirmation—we will 
turn all our force against the islands of our 
enemies in the West Indies, and then let 
our enemies in France and Spain take no- 
tice that we intend to meet them there, 
where, from this timely notice, we hope 
_they will be prepared to receive us. As 
to the withdrawing the troops from Ame- 
rica, it was a measure to which he could 
not consent. It bad always been a favourite 
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maxim of policy with this country, to keep 

the war at a distance from home: this 

maxim could be pursued in the present 

war, but by keeping the troopsin America; 

whereby the Americans would be kept at 

bay, and prevented from enlarging their 

views. If the troops should be kept in 

America, it would be folly in the extreme 

to tie up their hands by such a resolution 

as the present; for circumstances might 

occur in which we ought to make flying 

expeditions, and huve a fleet arriving upon 

that coast: the resolution, therefore, could 

answer no other purpose than that of pre- 

venting us from availing ourselves of cir- 

cumstances to annoy the enemy, when we 

could do it with most advantage to our- 

selves. It was absolutely necessary that 

we should have posts in America, and 

harbours, even for the prosecution of the 

French and Spanish war: squadrons and 

ships could not occupy the seas without 

having ports to repair in. Were gentle- 

men inclined to deprive us of that advan- 

tage? He could not persuade himself that 

the gentlemen who supported the motions 

had maturely considered the consequences 

that would attend the carrying of them 

into a resolution of the House. The first 

evil would be the fall of our West India 

islands into the hands of the enemy ; for 

if the hands of the executive power were 

in a manner bound up by a resolution of 
that House from acts of hostility against 
America, without any condition or pre- 
vious negociation with them for a certain 
pacification, what could possibly prevent 
them from seizing on our possessions in 
the neighbourhood of the continent? 
Nothing. On the contrary, mistaken gra- 
titude to their allics, and a confidence in 
their delusions, from so weak a step as this 
now recommended, would doubtless urge 
them to direct their utmost force, when 
left unrestrained, to do us all the mischief 
they could in every part of our dependen- 
cies; and we should have the mortifica- 
tion to see the French and Americans 
joined in the West Indies, or perbaps 
joined in the Channel. 

Mr. John Townshend reprobated, in 
most severe terms, the total misconduct, 
ignorance, and mad obstinacy of his Ma- 
jesty's ministers ; and exhorted the House 

y every consideration of duty and attach- 
ment to this country, to agree to the mo- 
tions as the only practicable means of 
putting an end to the accursed war with 
our colonies. Notwithstanding the utter 
impracticability of that ruinous war, yet 
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The Douglas and the Hotspur, beth together, 
Were confident against the world in arms. | 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon, and the 
noble sec for the American depart- 
ment, were determined to persevere, in 
spite of opposition. They were obsti- 
nately leagued together, best on the 
pursuit of this mad war against their 
country, and agamst every thing that 
ought tobe dear tomen. The noble lords 
in administration had the presumption to 
ask further confidence and further supplies 
from that House, and to expect that a 


justly exasperated nation would still re- - 
| this crisis, we can alone hope for sagety.. 


main patient under their misfostunes, and 
submit to further insults and injuries. He 
ascribed the disgraces that had attended 
his Majesty’s arms to the weakness and 
wickedness of administration, who had 
planged this nation into an unnecessary 
war, which they had conducted in so 
wretched a manner, that it proved, be- 
yond all argument, their utter incapacity 
to govern this or any other country, under 
any circumstances, much less to be en- 
trusted io a moment of so much critical 
hazard as the present; and he was ready 
to declare it as his firm and honest opi- 
pion, that they had begun this war and 
persevered in it from base and unwarrant- 
able motives ; from the lust of wealth and 
power, to which they sacrificed the in- 
terests of their country. He mentioned 
the petitions and remonstrances of the 

e, and asked if it was consistent with 
the duty of that House to act in direct 
contradiction to the known wishes of their 
eonstituents ? He returned his thanks to 
the hon. mover and seconder of the mo- 
tion; and as it appeared to him likely to 
meet the desires of the people, and answer 
@ good purpose, by giving our natural 
enemies to know, that the British House 
of Commons had expressly abandoned the 
mad and Quixote idea of subduing Ame- 
rica to obedience: by force, he would cer- 
tainly give it his hearty support. 

Mr. James Grenville supported the mo- 
tion, and quoted some words which the 
late lord Chatham had let fall in the House 
of Peers ape the unfortunate affair at 
Saratoga, when he called upon parliament 
to relinquish this mad war: ‘| What!’ 
said that great man, “ has some dreadful 
inundation, has some tremendous earth- 
quake swallowed half the empire, that the 
nation should stand thus deprived of sense 
and motion!’ But what would have been 
the feelings, what would have been the 
expressions of thgt eloquent patriot, had 
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he lived to see a second Saratoga business, 
stil more destructive and terrible in its 
consequences than that which was then 
before his eyes! His sympathetic bosom, 
which beat ever in unison with the pulse 
of the commonwealth, would have been too 
full for utterance on so calamitous am oc- 
casion. It would, by. its smothered griefs, 
have bade you pursne the measure, which 
was now so wisely, and after so much me- 
lancholy experience, offered to the consi- 
deration of the House. In this persuasion, 
said he, I offer my slender support to 
these motions, by the succesa of which, at 


Sir Edward Deering expressed his con- 
fidence in the present ministers. He de- 
clared, when he came down to the House, 
he was entirely undetermined which way 
he should vote. The House, and the no- 
ble lord in the blue ribbon, knew that be 
had both spoken and voted against him, 
when he thought him wrong in his mea 
sures; and he would have done so that 
day, had not the noble lord made the de- 
claration which the House had so lately 
heard. He considered himself to be an 
independent man. He wasa country gen- 
tleman ; and he believed that he was as 
incapable as any man of giving support to 
measures of which he disapproved. He 
thought what the noble lord had said was 
perfectly satisfactory. He had all along 
supported the noble lord in the prosecu- 
tion of the American war, because .he 
considered the commencement of the war 
to have been just and necessary’; and he- 
cause he had hoped that it was possible to, 
have brought it to a happy conclusion. © 
But as people in general were tired of the 
expence, and the burthens that expence 
occasioned, he thought the noble lerd had 
acted wisely in declaring that he meant to 
change the mode of carrying it on. That 
the noble lord had spoken out, and had ne 
reserve, was evident from the army esti- 
mates. Gentlemen an the other side often 
made very free with ministers, and cen- 


‘sured their conduct without the smallest | 


allowance ; but he observed those gentler 
men neither came forward with any new 
plan of administration, nor proposed any 
new system of measures. He would not 
impute the American war to the present 
ministers; he stated it from the repeal of 
the Stamp Act, and he remembered that 
at that very period he heard many wiser 
people than himeelf say, that the repeal of 
the Stamp Act would be productive of 
numberless evils to this country; and to 
[3 G] oe 
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shew the House that he was what he had 
said, an independent country gentleman, 
he. would mention a fact: he was offered 
by the then minister something handsome 
for a friend;’ he declined accepting it, 
saying, that he did not like to receive a 
favour from a man, to whom for that fa- 
vour he should be bound in gratitude, and 
whom perhaps the next day he should find 
himself bound by his duty to censure as a 
minister. The noble lord had blamed 
himself for speaking too openly: in his 
opinion he had not said too much ; for the 
people now seemed tired of the American 
war, and therefore the noble lord had done 
well to tell them, that he did not mean to 
prosecute it as he had done in the last 
campaign. Gentlemen thought, and it 
was said out of doors, that the government 
was a Tory administration; but he knew. 
to the contrary; the present ministets 
were as virtuous, of as independent for- 
tunes, and as good Whigs as any in the 
nation, and therefore should meet with his 
support. 

iscount Maitland said, that, in con- 
sidering the present question, he should 
endeavour to forget the numberless disas- 
ters which had befallen us during the 
course of this unfortunate administration, 
and confine himself merely to views of the 
present moment. He then took a minute 
survey of the posture of our affairs at this 
crisis, and placed, by a fine prosopopeeia, 
Great Britain at the feet of the House, 
deploring her sufferings, and supplicating 
their protection from farther insults and 
distresses, The noble lord spoke with 
great feeling on the calamities of the em- 
pire. He said, that those men who had 
brought us to the state in which we were, 
came into life at a time when the arms of 
their country were carried to an unpre- 
cedented height of splendor and glory ; 
when the empire was under the benefit of 
wise counsels and of a vigorous system; 
great and respectable abroad; opulent 
and happy at home: when her trade co- 
vered every sea and filled every port in 
' the world, and when her navy claimed and 
enjoyed-the proud and enviable dominion 
of the seas. They came into life with 
gay prospects and with pleasing hopes; 
but how different was his fate, and the 
fate of those who with him entered into 
life in the present moment. They came 
into life at a time when their country was 
perhaps upon the eve of dissolution ; when 
it certainly was fallen from the high con- 
dition in which it stood but a few years 
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before; and when every prospect of 
grandeur was vanished; when every in- 
citement to great and laudable ambition 
was extinguished, and they had not even 
the consolation to believe that the efforts 
of their youth could snatch their country 
from its impending ruin. These men who 
had come forward: in happier times, and 
who had flourished in the sunshine of our 
fortune, would undoubtedly have their 
regret in observing, that their country, 
like themselves, was in its decay and ap- 
proaching to its dissolution. They would 
have their feeling ; but what must be the 
affiction, what the indignation of those 
young men just entering into life with the 
warm hopes of enjoying the splendour and 
the happiness attendant on him who could 
boast himself the member of the greatest 
and the freest empire on the earth, de- 
prived in his very outset of this enjoyment, 
of his birth-right, of his privileges, of all 
that education had taught him to reverence 
and to love! He was not much astonished 
at seeing his Majesty’s ministers nag gta 
in the very worst and maddest of their 
schemes by old men, for age contracted 
its selfishness, and surveying its approach- 
ing end, might be little anxious about the 
decline of the fair fabric which they must 
in the brevity of human possession very 
shortly relinquish ; but he was astonished 
and confounded at seeing his Majesty’s 
ministers supported by any man blest with 
the generous passions, and warmed with the 
rich ambition of youth ; he wondered how 
a young man could be found so indifferent, 
or so corrupt as to think of the present 
ministers without abhorrence and indig- 
nation. To these ministers they must 
ascribe the decay and the fall of the em- 
pire; to them they must attribute the loss 
of their inheritance; they had taken from 
them the field of honourable ambition, and 
had, with the reduction of the empire, an- 
nibilated all their prospects.—The noble 
lord reprehended in warm language the 
system of measures, and’ approved of the 
proposed motions, as they tenaed to bring 
about an immediate and thorough change. 
The ministers, he said, falsely and wick- 
edly declared the American war to have 
been popular in its origin. Was it popu- 
lar? Did the great body of the people 
approve of the unconstitutional principle 
leading to a destructive end? He believed 
not. But if it were so, it was rendered 
popular by delusion. They‘cheated the 
nation by a thousand misrepresentations, 
by a thousand false stories and false pro-~ 
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mises ; and a part of the people were de- 
ceived, and did acquiesce in the iniquitous 
system. But if they began it, because it 
was popular, they ought now to conclude it, 
because it had ceased to be so. Whatever 
doubt there might be of the original popula- 
rity, there could be none of the present ab- 
horrence. Abandon the war then, ye mi- 
nisters who make the assertion. It is now 
universally unpopular. From one end of 
the kingdom to the other, people are im- 
poverished and clamorous. to that war 
and to your measures they ascribe all their 
calamities. The noble lord said there was 
a maxim in the British constitution, con- 
trived for the wisest purpose, ‘ that the 
King: could do no wrong.” This made 
the ministers responsible for every mea- 
‘gure of government, as they in fact and in 
justice ought to be; but the present ad- 
ministration had reversed this wise maxim. 
‘They had endeavoured to change responsi- 
bility from where it should lie to where it 
should not. They had converted acqui- 
escence into counsel, and said the people 
were responsible for all the consequences 
of the American war, because they ap- 
ae of it in its origin. Hear this, ye 
eluded people of Great Britain! Because 
you did not rise in the outset of this mad 
career, and pull those men from the seats 
which they have filled to your misfortune, 
they ascribe to you the calamities that 
they have brought upon the country! 
The noble lord treated this idea with 
great energy, and concluded with a warm 
appeal to the House, to do that at last 


which they ought to kave done at first, to 


hold a bold, constitutional language to 
those ministers, and tell them, Thus far 
his have gone with our tame acquiescence, 

ut do not dare to provoke us farther: if 
you reject our advice, you may feel our 
vengeance. 

Mr. Calvert said, that treaties to. be 
binding, ought to be mutual: in all trea- 
tries of peace, there were two or more 
contracting parties, and if one party in 
the war was not as willing to make peace 
as the other, it was next to an impossibi- 
_ lity for a safe peace to take place. The 
present motion struck him as a declara- 
tion, on the part of Great Britain, that 
she would lay down her arms against the 
Americans, which would at once not only 
her incapacity to reduce her rebel: 

ious colonists to obedience, but be an act 
of political despair, that could not fail to 
increase the ardour of her natural foes, 
and lend a spirit to their hostile enter- 
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prizes against her, which must be ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the interests of this 
country. If America had expressed a 
pacific disposition, the measure now pro- 
posed would be less unjustifiable ; but as 
that was not the case, he could not but 
conceive, that the House, by agreeing to 
the resolution, would cement the union 
between France and America more 
strongly. 

‘ General Burgoyne said, that he hoped 
he should not be accused of pedantry, if 
he should make use of an allusion to a . 
practice very common in war, and com- 
pare it to the condyct and reasoning of 
the minister: the practice was to set fire to. 
a great quantity of wet and damaged stores, 
in order to blind the enemy with the 
smoke, and make them think that some 
gent works were carrying on behind the 
re; but when the smoke was blown away, 
it often appeared that nothing of conse- 
quence had been done, and that it had 
been merely a manceuvre to cover a change 
of place or to gain time ; so with ministers, 
they made a great smoke in argument, 
but it meant just nothing. As a soldier 
he wished to consider the question in a 
military point of view; and he would sub- 
mit it to any soldier in the House, whether 


posts could be kept up in America with- 


out an offensive war? A place d’armes 
could be of use only to serve as an inlet 
into the country: was it in this point of 
view that New-York was to be seen? It 
was: then of course it must be pronounced 
a nursery for an offensive war. A place 
d’armes might also be established for the 
purpose of securing the navigation of some 
strait, such as Calais of old might have 
been, when in the same hands with Dover, 
to prevent the communication of other 
nations between the British channel and 
the German ocean : but were we going to 
establish such a species of place darines 
at 3,000 miles distance from England, 
while the most famous place of arms of | 
the like nature was on the point of being 
wrested from us? perhaps when we should 
have established a place d’armes at New- 
York, we might have reason to say fuit 
Ilium! Gibraltar is no more! That im- 
portant fortress was left to the mercy of 
the enemy, while we were pursuing the 
wildest schemes in America; and he verily 
believed that there had been a time when 
it would cost the whole cabinet their heads 
to have left Gibraltar exposed as much as 
this ministry had done. He. confessed 
that in the glorious administration of lord 
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Chatham, that great minister had formed 
a design of establishing a place d’armes at 

Belleisle; by which he intended to keep 
- in constant alarm the whole coast of France 
from Bayonne to Bourdeaux, and with 


seventeen or twenty thousand men make 


a great diversion in favour of the forces in 
Germany, from which place he expected 
to be able to force the French to withdraw 
the greater part of their army; but it 
ought to be remembered that.when the 
plan was formed, the British flag was tri- 
umphant in every quarter of the globe, 
and was seen flying even in the bays of 
France; and therefore, if it was only the 
dominion of the sea that made such a pro- 
ject practicable, the like ought not to be 


undertaken now, when it was confessed - 


not only that our navy was inferior to that 
of the enemy, but also that it was not in 
the nature ‘of things that it should be 
otherwise. It might be said, these were 
military observations! but they were ad- 
dressed to a military secretary of state ; 
* the country had not forgot that he had 
been a soldier; the country felt he was a 
counsellor.—He had not touched upon 
the principle of the war. The impracti- 
cability of it was a sufficient justification 
for supporting the motion. But he would 
not sit down without one word upon the 
part, which it might be remembered, he 
took upon the opening of the dispute. 
‘When he was called to the service in 
America, he went to it reluctantly ; but 
he confessed not with a repugnance to the 
principle of the contest. He had then 
considered it only upon the ground of 
taxing the colonies by the King in parlia- 
ment, in opposition to the mode of taxa- 
tion by requisition of the crown, and he 
then thought it the Whig side of the ques- 
tion. Had he been convinced of his error, 
by reflection only, he should have thought 
it his duty in that House to make a public 
recantation; and if every man, under the 
same conviction of error, were to follow 
that principle, he should have no doubt 
of the success of the ensuing division. 
But, Sir, said he, 1 am a convert on 
broader ground; I am convinced, upon 
comparing the conduct of ministers, as 
‘time has developed their system, that the 
American war was but part of a general 
design levelled against the constitution of 
this country, and the general rights of 
mankind. I have further demonstration, 
the conviction of a whole people. Passion 
and prejudice and interest may operate 
suddenly and partially ; but when we see 
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ete principle pervading the whole coati- 
nent, and daring, through difficulty and 
death, for a course,of years, it must be @ 
strong vasity and presumption in our own 
minds to suppose they are not right. It 
is reason, and the finger of God alone, 
that implants the same sentiment in three 
millions of people. I assert the truth of 
that fact, against all that art or contrivance 
can produce to the contrary. 

Sir W. Doléen said, that the resolutions 
were moderate, temperate, and senatorial ; 
they criminated no person; they had no 
retrospect ; but, as they ought to do, look- 
ed forward: however he was of opinion 
that the first contained too melancholy a 
truth, to go out to the world under the 
sanction of the House; and the second he 
thought was premature, as an army was at 
all events necessary; and the army ought 
to be voted before the executive power 
should be directed not to employ any part of 
it in America. Gentlemen seemed to differ 
on the meaning of some particular words 
in the resolutions: he wished that both 
sides could come to proper understanding 
on the subject. Let gentlemen explain 
themselves. Did they mean by the second 
resolution to preclude all naval tions 
against America? If they did not, let thera 
say so. If they wished to have the posts 
all given up, and the forces all withdrawa 
from America, let them deelare themselves 
openly, and not bring a resolution which 
would admit of a different interpretation. 
If he understood the honourable seconder 
rightly, his wish was to have the minister 
give that House a satisfactory assurance 
that government would not persist in pro- 
secuting that mad and frantic war, the war 
with America, in an offensive manner, by 
marching armies against the colonists, .as 
had been the plan of the last campaign. 
He said, that the declaration of the e 
lord in the blue ribbon appeared to him 
to be tantamount to an assurance fully an- 
swerable to the hon. gentleman’s expec- 
tatien. The noble lord had satisfiew his 
miod, and had induced him to give his 
consent to the subsequent motion for the 
order of the day. If-the noble lord had 
not given that assurance, but had left the 
House in the dark with respect to the fu- 
ture system, he should certainly have 
voted for the motions, for he was heartily 
tired of the American war. 

Mr. Powys said that nothing but so- 
phistry itself could have twisted plain 
words to such perverse meanings as the 
friends of administration had dene with 
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regard to the ben. baronet’s motions. No 
man in his senses would seriously presume 
from them, if the Americans should, on 
our cessation, continue their hostile con- 
duct, that our hands were bound up from 
re-action. 

Colonel Barré said, that the arguments 
used ‘on the other side of the House, and 
the estates, were delusive and imposing. 
The estimates for the plantations were for 
6,000 fewer soldiers than for the last year ; 
but then the numbers for garsisons more ; 
and forthe East-ladies.about 9,000. Now, 
it was well known, that though these men 
should be veted for India, the executive 
power had an undoubted right to change 
their destinateen ; and, if thought proper, 
to send the 9,000 to America; and there- 
fore, without such a resolution as had 
been proposed, there was no security that 
the American war was not to be carried 
on to the full extent that it had been for 
years past. : 

Mr. Fox eowld not agree with gentle- 
men who would confine the eyes of parlia- 
ment to a forward viow of ‘matters, neg- 
lecting @ retrospect. He said he could 
enly judge of the future by a considera- 
tion of the past. To those who asserted 
the impolicy of the motion, on the score 
of its intention of unconditionally with- 
drawing our forces from attackmg the 
Americans, he answered, that no other 
prudent measure could, in the nature of 
things, be adopted ; since the Americans 
ceuld not make the first overtures to us, 
without madly rendering themselves sus- 
pected by their new allies; whereas if we 
began the pacification first, it would tend 
not only to give them a confidence in us, 
but also to sow doubts and jealousies in 
the breasts of the French and Spaniards, 
with regard to the strength of a connec- 
tion that they ‘must be certain would never 
have existed, were it not for dire neces- 
sity. He described, in very strong co- 
lours, the misfortunes that must accrue 
from a-war of -posts. He said, that if 
New York, for instance, was made a post, 
it would require 15,000 men to garsison 
it, besides a number of ships, for without 
ships he understood it would not be safe. 
So much force, then, would be detached 
from the active business and the theatre 
of the war, and we should be rendered so 
much weaker in all expeditions that could 
be valuable. But this was not all, expe- 
Fience had told us that the garrison could 
not be supplied with provisions even, 

much -less with -steres and ammunition, in 


America. ‘They must be regelarly 
plied from Europe, and not havin “the 
superiority at sea, the whole fleet of Bri- 
tain must be employed in conveying the 
tsansports to and from New Yerk. Todo 
this, and to relieve sesh would be 
the great operations of every campaign, 
and ae should have Gasattes pele 
nary publishing the triumph ef our 

, and.of our wonderful success m 
seat , or in ‘brushing past the enemy. 
Sach, alas ! were the triumphs of the pre- 
sent ministry. it was not their boast that 
they had brought Aome conquests to their 
own country; that they had taken the 
istands of our enemies; that they had 
crippled their fleets, or destroyed ther 
eperations. No; all their pride and their 
loud triumph was: “we have relieved 
Gibraltar,” and when this war of posts 
wae instituted, it would ‘be: “ we have re- 
lieved New York.”? The hon. general 
had well described the nature and benefit 
ef a post. It was only valuable when it 
was the inlet to a circumscribed sea; when 
it commanded the place and was the key, 
without which it was impossible to enter. 
Such was Gibraltar. Its situation made 
it the most valuable post, since by that 
we had it in our power to keep divided 
the forces of our enemies, and this advan 
tage made it an object of great value; but 
under the present ministry had we re- 
ceived the benefit of this post?) No: we 
had incurred the expence of its mainte- 
nance, but we had received no advantage 
whatever from the possession. Our fleet 
had been annually employed, hazarded, 
and crippled in relieving it, but not one 
advantage to us, or detriment to our ene- 
mies had arisen from it.. We were then 
to have new posts with the same system. 
The hon. gentleman spoke against the 
absurdity of this measure, and against the 
weakness and impolicy of carrying on the 
war, or of pursumg the object of Ameri- 
can dependency under the present cir- 
cumstances. 

The Lord Advocate said, that when the 
noble lord declared that ministers would 
no longer pursue the phantom of an inter- 
nal, offensive war in America, they fully 
and effectually satisfied his mind. He 
professed that he would have voted against 
the noble lord if he had not been so ex- 
plicit, and if he had seemed to have in- 
clined to prosecute the old system. But 
having said this, he was-satisfied. He re- 
lied in the noble lord’s declaration; both 
from the high opinion which he had of his 
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veracity, as well from seeing that the de- 
claration was confirmed by the estimates 
on the table. The mode of the war there- 
fore was to be totally changed: but were 
the House ready to do what the last hon. 
gentleman advised,to abandon America to- 
tally, to give up all our posts, to withdraw 
all our troops, to deprive ourselves even 
of the advantages of chance, and in short 
to suffer America calmly and composedly 
to rivet her connection with France? He 
believed the House was not yet ready to go 
this length. He was willing openly to avow 
that in the former periods of this contest he 
entertained different sentiments of the 
event; but fatal experience had convinc- 
ed him of the impracticability of reducing 
America to obedience by those means 
which we had pursued. He was for 
changing the mode but not for relinquish- 
ing the object. He concluded with say- 
ing, that he had a very sincere regard for 
the noble Jord in the blue ribbon. He 
believed him to be actuated in all his mea- 
sures by the purest zeal for the service of 
his country. His opinion of him was, 
that he only wanted one quality to make 
him a most distinguished and commanding 
minister; he meant despotism and vio- 
lence of temper ; as to his private virtues, 
they were the subject of general admira- 
tion.—The Jearned lord was stopped short 
in his panegyric by the noise of the hear 
hims! and of the laughs to which these 
expressions gave rise. 

{r. Burke made some facetious obser- 
vations on the elegance of the learned 
lord’s panegyric, and on the unfortunate 
reception with which it had met. He was 
sorry, that after having suffered so much 
under the noble lord’s administration, the 
House was not in the humour to hear bis 
panegyric. It would, no doubt, have been 

onourable to both parties; fer the bril- 
liancy of the noble lord’s character could 
only have been equalled by the sincerity 
of the learned lord’s praise. He said, 
that the only alteration which was pro- 
mised that day, was, that the mode of the 
war should be changed. An American 
war you must have; but because you 
have grown dissatisfied with the manner 
in which it has hitherto been carried on, 
we will change the plan, we will give you 
another plan, but it shall be the same war; 
we have squandered 70 millions in one 
way, we shall now squander 70 millions 
more in another. e have well nigh 
ruined the empire in one way, we will 
cqmplete its ruin in another. Your diet 
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shall be differently dressed, but it shall 
still be the American war. The hon. 
gentleman reprobated this loose and unsa- 
tisfactory language of ministers, for it told 
them nothing. We must prosecute this 
American war; but no human being 
could discover what sort of war it was to 
be. He spoke with great force in favour 
of the motions as necessary to be adopted 
for the satisfaction of parliament and of 
the people; and adverted to the relaxed 
and shameless system of government 
throughout every part of our dominions. 
The dependencies of Jamaica, Bermudes, 
and Barbadoes, were in a state of the 
most. dangerous confusion. Quarrels had 
arisen between the governors and the 
people, which had increased to an alarm- 
ing height, and notwithstanding all the 
applications and complaints of the inhabi- 
tants and of the merchants, government 
had not interfered, or had not possessed 
sufficient authority to quell them. In 
every corner the empire was either dis- 
tracted or disheartened, and his Majesty's 
ministers were mad enough to persevere 
in this war amidst the divisions of the 
empire and against the vaice of the peo- 
e. 


Lord George Germain said in answer to 
what had fallen from the hon. gentleman, 
respecting the animosities subsisting in 
Jamaica, Bermudas, and Barbadoes, that 
government had taken measures for the 
quieting of these disturbances, which 
however were by no means alarming. 
He then came to a consideration of the 
question before the House, to which, he 
said, he certainly should object, because 
it went to a total relinquishment of the 
American war, which he conceived to be 
a project equally weak, impracticable, 
and dangerous. He agreed fully with the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, that in the 
present situation of the war, it was advise- 
able to change the mode of it, andto | 
carry it on very differently from the man- 
ner in which it had hitherto been con- 
ducted, and which had turned out so un- 
fortunately. In this opinion all the King’s 
servants were united, and he was not 
without hopes of meeting with better suc- 
cess than they had hitherto experienced.— 
As he regarded the motion as amounting 
to a resolution to abandon the American 
war altogether, he made no scruple to 
avow, that if the House came into it, he 
would immediately retire; for be the 
consequence what it might, he never 
would ba the minister to sign any iustru- 
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ment which gave independence to Ame- 
rica. His opinion ever had been, and his 
opinion then was, that the moment the 
House acknowledged the independence of 
America the British empire was ruined. 
This nation never could exist as a great 
and a powerful people, unless our sove- 
reign was likewise the sovereign of Ame- 
rica.. This was a position he maintained 
from the clearest conviction, and he had 
rather abide the censure of that House 
than be the instrument of injuring the 
constitution of this country. By his 
hands the constitution should never fall; 
and when the moment arrived, that the 
House should resolve on the indepen- 
dence of America, he would instantly 
withdraw, because he was determined 
_ from principle to leave the people their 
country. [Mr. Byng said across the 
House, “ yoy will leave us no country.” | 
Lord George complained of the interrup- 
tion, and said, if the hon. gentleman 
thinks himself warranted: so to do, let 
him impeach me! I am not conscious 
of having ever intentionally in any one in- 
stance done wrong since I have held my 
situation, but I wish most heartily, if a 
change of ministers is aimed at, and 
thought necessary, that it may be done in 
the true constitutional way. Do not call 
the people together without doors, and 
tell them that ministers ought to be 
changed, but let this House with the dig- 
nity becoming its character and its true 
importance adopt at once the constitu- 
tional measure. Let them address the 
throne upon it, and every gentleman pre- 
sent knows the purpose cannot fail of 
being answered; let ministers be dis- 
missed, be impeached, be punished, if 
they shall be found to merit it, but do not 
out of mere party spirit injure the consti- 
tution, and risk the ruin of the country. 

Mr. Byng was ready to avow and de- 
clare his opinion to that House and to all 
the world, that the noble lord would by 
the prosecution of his system leave us no 
country, when he chose to retire from his 
office. The noble lord said, “‘ impeach 
me then; why do you not impeach me?” 
Let the noble lord ook round him, and he 
will see the reasons why he is not impeach- 
ed. He will see a band of hired men 
ready to support him, or any minister 
who will pay them, against all the conse- 
quences of the American war. Give us 
an honest parliament, and then let us see 
if the noble lord would desire to find his 
security in impeachment. 


for putting an end to the American War. 
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Mr. Thomas Piit strongly urged the 
propriety of adopting the propositions of 
the hon. baronet, and of giving to their 
country a convincing testimony that they 
were determined no longer to support mi- 
nisters in the ruinous war in which they 
had involved us. 7 

Sir John Wrottesley said, he should vote 
against the motion in consequence of what 
had fallen from the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon. He advised the House to come 
to no resolution on the subject till lord 
Cornwallis returned to represent the real 
state of the country, and give them some 
authentic information to the practicability 
of the war. 

Sir John Delaval said, if the noble lord 
had not given the assurance which he did, 
he would not have voted for the motions 
proposed, but he would have objected to 
the carrying on of the war. He thought 
the declaration in the motions no longer 
to continue the war was too indefinite. 
How, without some force, cuvuld our re- 
mainiog possessions be defended? We 
might entertain more reasonable expecta- 
tions of extricating ourselves from our 
difficulties, by a spirited exertion, than by 
a supine despondency. He felt in com- 
mon with other gentlemen, the burthens 
of the war, the weight of taxes, the de- 
crease in the value of lands, and all the 
other evils thereof. He wished, in the 
present posture of affairs, every gentleman 
would resolve to give his best assistance to 
the putting an end to the American war, 
but hoped that the House would not make 
so timid a declaration, as that we would 
no longer carry it on. He thought it 
wise and necessary to abandon it, but im- 
prudent and impolitic to declare it by a 
vote of the House. - 

Mr. Dunning with great poignancy 
compared and exposed the various argu- 
ments of ministers. He was not ready, 
he said, to give up the dependency of 
America: he thought that the ruin of this 
country was accomplished when America 
was acknowledged to be independent: he 
agreed that it was not possible to tell what 
posts should be kept, and what should be 
abandoned. Ministers had the intelli- 
gence, and knew best, but he thought that 
our troops should not be withdrawn with- 
out great consideration, and that we should 
be cautious how we decided upon a mea- 
sure so big with the fate of the empire 
The noble lord’s language was not expli- 
cit; we were not to have such a war as we 
have had, but we were not told what war 
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we were now to have. He concluded 
with earnestly calling on lord North to 
explain his words more fully, as different 
gentlemen had declared, that they had un- 
derstood him differently. _ 

Mr. Turner fae in favour ef the mo- 
tion, and said, he had always wished the 
Americans success, and was pleased when 
he heard of lord Cornwallis’s defeat and 
capture, as he hoped it would put an end 
to our further persecuting our fellow sub- 
jects. He-said the Americans ought to 

e treated as men treated their poiters. 
Who ever heard of breaking a pointer by 
orce? Every body knew the only way 
re to coax the animal, and intice him to 
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o his duty. 
At two in the morning the question 
being put, that the orders of the day be 
now read, the House divided : 
Tellers, 
Mr. John Robinson - 
Mr. Macdonald - - 
N Mr. Thomas Townshend 
0€8 1 Mr. Byng - - - -. 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. 
Sic James Lowther’s motion was conse- 
quently lost. - 


Debate in the Commons on the Army 
Estimates.] Dec. 14. The House went 
into a Committee of Supply, and the esti- 
mates of the army were referred to them. 

The Secretary at War (Mr. Jenkinson) 
entered into the detail of the army esti- 
mates for the current year. He stated, 
that the whole force of the army, includ- 
ing the militia, amounted to 186,220 men, 
and for this force the parliament had to 
provide. The expence was 4,208,097/. 
2s. 5d%. This force was, in the whole, 
greater than that of the last year by 4,074. 
men; and the expence was consequently 
greater by 29,067/. 15s. This increase 
was occasioned by the greater number of 
troops already sent, or now going to the 
East Indies. The corps on that service, 
or appointed to it, and on the eve of em- 
barkation, amounted in the whole to 9,436, 
being an expence of 1'76,784/. whereas the 
last year there was only one corps there, 
the regiment of lord Macleod. The right 
hon. gentleman went into a minute state- 
ment of the difference that there was in 
every article between the force of this 
year and the last. The difference upon 
the whole, in guards and garrisons, was 
very trifling ; and it chiefly arose from the 
circumstance of the troops, held under 
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the convention of Saratoga, being sent 
back to this country, and from one 
estabhshment to another. [rom the total 
amount of the troops, effective and non- 
effectives, there were to be taken the non- 
effective, the account of which was upon 
the table. The whole of the rank and 
file, excluding the commission and the 
warrant eficers, was about 157,000 ; but 
from this the House was to take tke non- 
effectives, which amounted to 26,490, that 
was to about a seventh part of the whole. 
In the course of the last year, about 
10,000 men were raised by the recruiting 
service; by the mode which was adopted 
of additional companies about half of them 
were got, and the other half by the old 
corps; but he was sorry to say, that they 
were got with much difficulty, and the 
men were very much lowered in quality, 
but they had all been inspected by general 
officers, and the reports had been accurate. 
The mode which had been adopted last 
year of lowering the establishments of re- 
duced regiments had been attended with 
great benefit,. but still undoubtedly seme 
regiments were short of their caralenent 
and the House was to grant more money 
than would be expanded upon that service. 
It was not lost, though voted for this pur- 
pose. It came back to the national purse, 
and was brought to account with fidelity 
and expedition. The corps which were 
most under the establishment were those 
which had been held under the conven- 
tion of Saratoga, and those in the West 
Indies. Many lives had been lost by the 
expeditions to the Spanish main, and in 
the island of St. Lucia not less than 2,000 
men had died in 18 months. He was 
happy to say that they were now better 
accommodated, as barracks were erected 
for them, which protected them from the 
injuries of the climate. The right hon. 
gentleman, after going through his esti- 
mates, concluded with moving, as the first 
of his string of motions, ‘* That a number 
of land forces, including 4,175 invalids, 
amounting to 49,455 eflective men, com- 
mission and non-commission officers in- 
cluded, be employed for the year 1782.” 
Colonel Barvré objected to the voting 
so much more money than was really to 
be applied, or was wanted for the army. 
It was the use, but it was a bad habit. 
The commissioners declared it to be a bad, 
uneconomical habit, to send money into 
the pay-maater’s office, there to lie unem- 
ployed. It was true it came back, but 
the commissioners had said well, that every 
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guines so issued] and retutned was sweated | pointed to command lieutenants and en- 
and Judaized in the . It did not | signs who were in the service before they 
come as it went, one pouad one. To see| wereborn. A relation of hisnow in Ame- 
some regiments charged 800 men that | rica, had continued a lieutenant upwards 
really did not consist of 100, and some | of 18 years; and several of the captains of 
that did not consist of 50 set down at 5, | these independent companics, were not 
6,7, er 800 men in the estimate, was a | arrived at their eighteenth year. Besides, 
mockery of parliament. He knew that in | this method was very expensive. To each of 
sida quarter of the world our forces were |. these independent companies three officers 
much more upon paper than they were in | were appointed, their pay was 18s. 4d. per 
the field, by which means we were induced | day, their half-pay 9s. 2d. All this might 
to have confidence whese we ought to have | have been saved, as the old eorps and old 
distrust. We had two garrisons besieged, | companies ought to have been filled up. 
Gibraltar and Minorea. In Gibraltar | It was right for the House to know how 
there was said te be 5,000 men; in Mi-| such flagrant instances of abuse had oc- 
nesca 3,500. He could assure the House | curred ; and that they might receive in- 
there was no such thing. He was appre-| formation upon this point, he moved that 
hensive for them, but he did not fear the | Mr. Ord should leave the chair and report 


Spaniards nor the French. He had blamed |. progress. 
his Majesty’s ministers on the framing of | Mr. John Luttrelé said, if the order of 
the army-estimates, for what they did con- | that day, ov of many other days, was to 
tain: he weuld now blame them for what | be strictly adhered to by the House, he 
they did not contain. He had the highest | should think it presumption to trouble 
reverence for the army, though he did not | them for one moment with his sentiments 
belong to-the profession, but still he wished | on a motion fer military supply, because 
that no forces should subsist under tlecom- | he liad a very superficial knowledge of that 

) service, and he was therefore persuaded, 


mand of the crown, which were not regu- 
lazly before that House, upon estimate, and | that almost every member within his hear- | 
ing was more to the task of debating 


provided for in the regular constitutional 
such a subject than himself: buf the pre- 


way. But there had been for several 
years, 9,000 men in arms in America, | seat motion for an army supply having 
under. the name of: Proviacials, which. the | followed the navy,. which was. voted at an 
ministry had never thought proper to bring | earlier period: than he expected it, he was 
before the House in estimate, th unfortunately absent, or he would then 
ealied upon year after year for that | have endeavoured to disperse the mist 
purpose. It was very natural to sup-| which had beem cast before the eyes: of 
pose that they were in America, as | parliament,.aad: in which he feared many 
they were here, deficient, and that we psid | of the meaibers had ever since been lost ; 
for men that had no. existence. ie | for that he was.almost persuaded, the: de- 
House did not. know by the estimates | sponding motion made by an hon. baronet, 
befbre them, aad they could: not know | proceeded from some euch.cause, ag in tite 
what was the army of Britain. The mi- | eourse of that. debate: a melancholy: de- 
nistry brought it out in various shapesi | scription was drawn of our present naval 
The 9;000 in America were. to be added | armament: ant: that a right hon. member 
to it; 5,000 artillery men were: to be | who had just spoken before him, declared 
added: The force of the country. came:in | when the: House: parted. the other night, 
various shapes, but there was none so in- | that it-waethe weak, the wretched: condi- 
sidieus or so uosufferable, ag when they | tion of our fleet, which induced him to 
came under extraordinaries, where there | make a motion for the:returns of the army: 
had been no estimate. He thought it. would be intproper to enter 

Ms, Hussey said that the management the subject then; but so far he 
of the army: was exceedingly defective in | thought himself called: upon to say, that 
when the.next naval question came to be 


many ways, and in none.more than in the to br 
Practice of giving appointments of impor- | agitated, he did not despair of making it 
appear in the broad face of day, that we 


tance to. boys over the heads of senior, , 
had still the ability to make a glortous 


veteran, and’ worthy officers; and in rais- 

ing: new repiments.and independent com- ! struggle at sea, even with those nations | 
whioh had directly or indirectly taken part 

against us; he said France, Spain, Hol- 


panies, when the old -corps: were very in- 

complete. He said, it was oa fact that 

there were boys made.captains, and ap- | land, and America, wire at open war; 
( VOL. XXII. ] [3H] 
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that their trade had been protected; that 
they had been furnished with arms, am- 
niunition, military stores, and almost every 
other engine which seemed to threaten 
our destruction, under the sanction of 
flags, who deemed themselves the armed 
neutrality; but that in his acceptation of 
their conduct, they merited no_ better 
appellation than a cursed confederacy, 
calculated to humble the pride and the 
glory of this country. How, therefore, 
to avert the impending blow, und render 
such machinations futile, was not only the 


business of the House, but ought to en- 


gage the daily attention of every subject 
who wished to see the British arms appear 
respectable in the eyes of Europe. At 
the present time he should enter no further 
on the business of the navy, and would 
say but one word on that of America, 
until the subject should come more pro- 
perly before the House, namely, that he 

ad lent his aid to put out the first 
spark of fire which had been kindled in 
that House, and which lighted up the 
American war; that he had exerted all 
his powers to quench the flame as it in- 
creased, and that he should continue his 
best endeavours to put the best end we 
consistently could do, to so destructive a 
contest ; that he was happy to find all his 
Majesty's ministers, the Secretary for the 
American department. excepted, were 
come to their senses, and he had san- 
guine hopes that noble lord would not 
have the power to do more mischief. He, 
therefore, was unwilling to withhold from 
government the means of endeavouring 
to make a tolerable peace for this country, 
and he thought they were much more 
likely to accomplish that end with arms in 
their hands than by surrendering all their 
posts, and submitting to the arbitrary dic- 
tates of the haughty House of Bourbon ; 
that, however humiliating he should feel 
it, whenever that hour came, which, in 
his opinion, made it necessary and wise to 
declare, that all further attempts, either 
by sea or land then, or hereafter, to enforce 
the obedience of the revolted colonies to 
this country, must prove ruinous and in- 
effectual; he would not look for vague and 
ambiguous terms to express his sentiments 
in, but this he would then declare, in lan- 
Buage which could not be misunderstood, 
le was prepared to wave the dependence 
of America on this country; for, he de- 
clared, however ingeniously it was penned, 
had he given his vote in favour of sir James 
Lowther’s motion; he should have thought 
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that in force, effect, and substance, it would 
have amounted to such a declaration, and 
what little form would have been wanting, 
he should not have thought material; but 
he hoped the political hemisphere was not 
hi su dark as not to shew a glimmering 
ight, which would lead to an advantageous 
peace to this country and to America also ; 
that was the light he thought every body 
should follow, but at the same time, be 
properly prepared for their defence if it 
deceived us; therefore he readily consented 
to grant the supply asked for; for he was 
convinced, that the army of this country 
was as necessary towards the conquests 
and defence of this country as the navy : 
he was always sorry when he beard either 
stiled the favourite service, because he was 
sure they were never so useful or formi- 
dable as when acting in concert and upon 
equal terms; and he thought that profes- 
sional men, of all others, should avoid 
making a distinction. 

Mr. J. Townshend was exceedingly 
happy to hear from such high authority as 
that of the hon. captain, that our navy 
was in so prosperous a state, for the House 
had been told from authority pretty re- 
spectable, from the Admiralty, that the 
navy was and must be inferior to that of 
the House of Bourbon. He was happy 
to hear from the gallant officer, that the 
Admiralty in this point were wrong, as 
they were in many others, and that they 
were ignorant of the affairs and of the 
strength of their country. But which of 
the two the people would be inclined to 
believe in preference to the other, the 
lords of the Admiralty, or the captain of 
a ship, it was not possible for him to tell. 
He had said that all the ministers had 
come to their senses, except the secretary 
for the American department. What 
particular instances of sanity he had dis- 
covered in the rest, he could not take 
upon him to say; he wished that he had 
explained himself upon that head. Had 
they recovered their senses, they 
concurred with that American secre 
in rejecting the proposition made the other 
day for putting an end to the American 
war? Or had they shewn any disposition 
different from that of the noble lord, which 
exempted them from the insanity in which 
he was involved? He professed he could 
not tell. The only two confidential ser- 
vants of his Majesty who sat in that Houee, 
had differed in their lan ; the one, 
the American secretary, had spoken out, 
and had said boldly the American war 
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must be carried on. The other, the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, gave a loose and 
vague opinion about the mode of carrying 
on a half war. They disagreed—From 
these observations, he adverted to the esti- 
mates, having by the way expressed a 
marked preference for the naval, over the 
land service, in opposition to Mr. Luttrell’s 
opinion ; he found fault with the manner 
in which the troops that had perished at 
St. Lucia had been sent out, without 
clothing, without arms, crowded in the 
transports, and landed in an island where 
there were no barracks to receive them. 
As to the motion for leaving the chair, he 
did not suppose the hon. member who had 
made it, would divide the committee upon 
it; for his own part, he condemned many 
things in the estimates; but still he did 
not wish to stop the supply. 

Mr. Fox said, he should only detain the 
committee for a few minutes, and he wish- 
ed to say what he had to offer immediate- 
ly, before the matter that had called him 
up should be forgotten. An hon. gentle- 
man had said, that the ministry, (the Se- 
cretary of State for the American depart- 
ment excepted) had returned to their 
senses. He was very sorry to hear, that 
the only minister who had not come to his 
senses, was the minister who had the con- 
duct of that war which was the cause of 
all our misfortunes. But the hon. gentle- 
man doubted very much whether the no- 
ble lord was the only one that had not re- 


. turned to bis senses. He had indeed de- 


clared, that the war in America was still 
to be carried on, but another noble lord 
(North) had also made the same declara- 
tion, though in amore qualified way.— 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon had 
said, in opposition to the motion that was | 
made for putting an end to the Ameri- 
can war, that it was to be carried on 
upon a much more limited plan than it 
had been hitherto. It was a fact, and the 
House must remember it, that four years 
ago, when a motion was made for putting 
an end to this accursed war, the noble 
lord said that it would be continued, but it 
-would be continued uponacontracted scale. 
Exactly as now, the noble lord had told the 
House that it was to be altered, to be 
diminished, to be contracted; and the 
House was imposed upon. It was not 
possible for the noble Jord to forget this 
assertion, but he would mention to him a 
circumstance that would, perhaps, remind 
him of the fact. An hon. friend of his 
(Mr. Burke) treated with infinite ridicule 
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the assertion of the noble. lord, and had 
given a most ingenious commentary on 
‘¢ the promised war in miniature, the little, 
light frigate of war, the pocket volume of 
war, the war in duodecimo.”” Then it was 
clearly apparent, that the House had been 
already deluded by the mivister’s promise 
of contracting the scale.. They had seen 
how it was to be contracted. Other 
armies had been marched through the co- 
lonies, and other armies had been lost. 

Sir George Savile spoke with great abi- 
lity on the general question of the Ame- 
rican war. He said, he had come to 
town against the great day when that 
question was to be agitated, and if he had 
been upon his death-bed, he should not 
have died in peace if he had not been 
carried into the House to discharge his 
conscience upon that occasion. He had 
not had an opportunity of speaking, but 
now he must deliver his sentiments with 
freedom. When he read the King’s 
Speech, the speech which the minister 
put into his mouth, it struck bim with 
horror, The Address which a young 
gentleman had proposed in answer to it, 
was, as all addresses are, a simple and 
mere echo to it; and the House, with 
that fondness for it by which they are 
characterized, adopted and passed it. Ex- 
perience had taught him that the Address 
of that House was avowed to mean no- 
thing, that it was an empty form, and 
generally nothing more than a mere echo 
to the language in the speech from the 
throne, which was also the speech of the 
minister; so that in fact the crown and 
the parliament danced a miauet together, 
to a tune of the minister’s composing. 
The .crown led off one way, the parlia- 
ment in a similar step to the opposite 
cqrner; they then joined hands, and at 
length finished just as the dance began. 
If it should please his Majesty’s ministers 
to put into the King’s mouth the first line 
of the song, “ What charms does my 
Flora disclose!’ he would be bound the 
House would echo the second: ‘* How 
sweet are her smiles upon Tweed!” The 
minister when he asked for such an Ad- 
dress, told the House that there was no- 
thing more than a compliment in it, but 
when that compliment was obtained, it 
lost its aereal appearance, and became 
substantial sincerity. ‘This was the ease 
now. They had agreed to the Address, 
and they must now granta supply. That 
was theirtone. He was astonished to hear 
that the House had been deluded into an 

§ 
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opinion that they were not pledged to the 
continuance of the American war. It 
was palpable in every line of the Address, if 
they must take words by their cemmon 
acceptation, and according to their true, 
ale grammar use. But the minister 
ad said, that we were not to go on with the 
American war in the same way; we were 
to alter and contract the mode of it; but 
did that make any material difference? 
He had read of a Lacedemonian, who, in 
a war with a neighbouring country, had 
in a sea engagement swam up to a galley, 
and laid hold of it with his right hand; 
the people in the gallev cut of his oe 
hand ; he then seized hold of it with his 
left hand ; they cut that off also, and then 
asked him if he would go on with his 
attempt. The Lacedemonian said, not in 
the same way, and he instantly seized 
upon it with his teeth. This was exactly 
the case with government; they had lost 
both their hands in their attempts upon 
America, and they were yet determined 
to go on, and fasten upon it with their 
teeth. But they should remember, that 
when the Lacedemonian did this, they 
_ etrack off his ‘head. | 
Lord North said it was not easy for him 
to recollect with precision what he had 
said some years before; he might have 
said, upon the event of the disaster at 
Saratoga, that the war would be in future 
contracted, or not be carried on te the 
same extent, as a matter of mere argu- 
ment. But surely that expression was 
very different from the solemn assurance 
which he gave to the House on Wednes- 
day last. What he had said on Wednes- 
day night, to the best of his remembrance, 
‘was exactly this; that gentlemen might 
easily perceive, from the estimates, that it 
was not the intention of ministers to pro- 
secute the war in America to the same 
extent, and in the same way that had 
been hitherto done; that was to say, not 
to attempt to send armies to march | 
through the country, as that of earl Corn- 
wallis had done, nor strive by such 
schemes to reduce America to obedience 
by force. This was exactly his assertion, 
and he desired it might not be misunder- 
stood. This did not extend to a relin- 
quishment of their posts, or to a naval 
war; their posts might be necessary to 
other purposes. It only went to that sole 
thing of dropping all further ideas of send- 
Ing troops to penetrate the country, as 
had been hitherto the plan. He meant 
to be perfectly explicit, and when he 
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used the words “ continental plan,” it was 
not an expression of his own, but the 
words had been used in the debate before 
he rose. Gentlemen had talked of the 
continental plan of the war, and hed 
rested their arguments chiefly upon call- 
ing upon ministers for a declaration, whe- 
ther they designed to pursue the war on 
the continental plan? He therefore suited 
his declaration to their arguments. He 
did not mean to say “ offensive war,’’ that 
would have been a vague expression, or 
to have it understood farther than that 
government did not intend to send an 
army to march through the colonies, as 
had been the plan ef the last campaign 
under lord Cornwallis; but it had been 
objected that the estimates were no crite- 
rion by which the House could judge 
of the plan of government, since 
forces apparently destined for service in 
one part of the empire, might be with- 
drawn from thence, and ¢ 
another. But was it not a fall answer to 
this remark, that if such forces should be 
so withdrawn, the service to which they 
were at first appropriated must be lost for 
want of their support, and consequently, 
no man in his senses could presume that 
any minister would be feol hardy 
enough, thus to render himeelf liable to 
destruction for his abuse of a power which 
parliament had expressly allotted to a 
ific purpose, by advising the applica- 
tion of that power to a different service 
than what that high authority hed plainly 
appointed it to. He could not help think- 
ing that the considerations of this alone 
must be the most unequivocal that any 
rational man could desire of the integrity 
of administration in the expressions they 
had made use of. 

General Smith charged ministers with 
having neglected the informetieon which 
they had received from the general off- 
cers whe were employed. They hed re- 
ceived intelligence early in the war, that 


all attempts to penetrate the aay of 
Ameriea must be fruitless, as well as fatal 
to the armies which were sent to try the 
experiment. They were crim: for 


neglecting that information. 

General Conway said, that the various 
opinions which he had heard, and the va 
ridus assertions, made him at once deject 
and despair. Military opinions had been 
given, of which he did not, could not ap- 
prove. It had been said, that it would be 
right to keep the posts, and that a war of 


posts would most certainly be possible, or 
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would be advantageous. He desired to 
know if it was believed to be advisable, if 

ible, to keep the post of New-York. 
He knew that sir Henry Clinton wih afl 
his force was alarmed. To keep New 
York we must bave Long Island as a post. 
Long island was 100 miles long. He 
owned he did not know what the noble lord 
in the blae ribbon meant by his description 
of what was to be the war. Did he mean 
that we were to have no continental war m 
America? 

Lord North said, continental war did 
not come up to his idea. If we fought at 
all upon the continent, we must have a 
continental war. 

General Conway asked if we were to 
have no offensive continental war ? ; 

Lord North said, that was not the exact 
description neither. We were to have no 
internal war. 

General Conway said, he did not know 
how to understand the method and the 
kind of the noble lord’s war. We were 
not to march, but we were to fight; we 
were not to fight te reduce America to 
- obedience, but stili we were to fight, and 
to contmue in America. It was not to 
be continental, and it was to be conti- 
nental ; it was to be offensive, and it was 
not to be offensive. In short, it was to be 
continued, but ministers did not know 
how. They were bewildered; they had 
their hands cut off, but they were deter- 
mined to fasten upon it, and cling to it 
some how or another, by the teeth, or the 
feet, or the best way that they could, and 
that with a navy pronounced by themselves 
- to be inferior to the enemy, and what they 
had declared must be inferior to the enemy 
through the whole contest. The circum- 
stances of our country were more distress- 
ing than he had it in his power to describe ; 
he did not think that the mmistry were trea- 
cherous ; he did not think they had ruined 
their country from base, lucrative motives; 
if he thought so, he bags eh fa their 
impeachment instantly; he thought the 
were weak, and eased union and firm. 
ness. This was the cause of all our mi- 
series; this was the little, despicable Tory 
party, which had deserted from our glo- 
rious constitution, and the infamous band 
which had been bribed to betray it. In 
earlier times, the young men of the House 
would have assumed a different spirit than 
they exhibited at present; they would 
have been roused by the sufferings of the 
country, and would have acted with the 
vigour that became the young citizens of 
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Great Britam; but there was a scanda- - 


lous indifference about them in regard to 
every thing but the sacred preservation of 
their own persons. The state of our 
fleet in 2 particular manner was dreadful. 
He said that once a whole people, the 
most enfghtened in the old world, on a 
great emergency embarked their whole 
people. We ought to follow the spirit of 


this precedent. We cannot embarkall the 


kingdom, but how many regiments might 
not be usefully employed afloat; all the 
regiments ought to learn the firing of great 
reg This was a part of discipline shame- 

ity neglected in our service. Every man 
ought to be an artillery man; in Jersey 
they were all so. The whole people un- 
derstood the firing of great guns; a com- 
pany of artillery was sent over to instruct 
them, and the company of artillery sent 
over to fnstruct them were the only per- 
sons in the island that were ignorant of the 
matter. This was a fact. 

Mr. William Pitt spoke next with his 
usual force and elegance. He would not 


have offered hi to the House at the © 


time when the hon. general who spoke 
last got up, sensible of the superior abili- 
ties of that great and worthy member, had 
he not held in his hand a paper which 
he conceived would be the most conclu- 
sive answer to the language of ministers. 
It had been said on that day that the Ad- 
dress of the House was always an echo to 
the Speech from the throne. If this was 
the case, sorely it would be allowed that 


one speech from the noble lord inthe blue . 
ribbon was or ought to be the echo of an-- 


other. Some words which the noble lord 
had spoken on that day had struck him so 
forcibly that he had been induced to take 
them lea and he believed he had done 
it pretty accurately. By thuse words the 
House would be able to perceive what 
credit was to be given to the assertions of 
the noble lord, and how safely they could 
vote this or any supply on his decla- 
ration respecting the further conduct 
of the war. In a speech spoken ex- 
pressly for the purpose of appearing more 


than ordinarily explicit, the noble lord — 


had contradicted himself most strangely, 
and had shewn the committee m a striking 
manner how little any declaration that be 
made was to be depended upon. The 
noble lord’s words were, ‘“ that govern- 
ment were resolved not to prosecute the 
war in America any longer on a continen- 
tal plan ;” and scarcely were these words 
out of the noble lord’s mouth, when he 
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said, *‘ that is, by sending fresh armies to 
march through the colonies, in orderby the 
operation of those marches to subdue 
America to obedience ;” so that the noble 
lord had no sooner said one thing, than 
shocked at having uttered any thing which 
seemed to be satisfactory, or which could 
have been understood, startled at the sound 
of his own words, he says another, and 
still fearing, that he had dropped any ex- 
pression that might be fastened upon, and 
to which he might be bound down, labours 
to explain away the whole of what he has 
said, and tells us, he does not mean * offen- 
sive war ;”’ for offensive war includes every 
species of attack, and that the word ‘ con- 
tinental’ was used by some other speaker 
before he rose, and is different from his 
meaning, for every plan that could be con- 
trived for pursuing the war in the colonies 
would be stiled a continental war. The 
hon. yeneral pressed him upon the point, 
but it was in vain; he could not describe 
what sort of war we were now to institute. 
But there was one thing which had fallen 
from the noble lord in the blue ribbon, 
and that he trusted would not be forgot- 
ten. He had told the House, that there 
was a clear distinction to be made between 
the assertions which he advanced in argu- 
ment, and the solemn assurances which he 
gave as a minister; his assertions in argu- 
ment were different from his solemn as- 
surances. The noble lord had owned 
that he did advance things in debate 
which, as it would not be possible or con- 
venient for himself to maintain, it would 
not be politic or safe for the House to 
believe. This the noble lord had said, 
and he trusted it would be remembered. 
He trusted they. would never forget to call 
upon the noble lord at all times for what 
his assertions were, whether they were as- 
sertions in argument; they might be so 
this da An assertion in argument! 
Good God, are we to be desired to believe 
a declaration of this day, when we are 
given to understand, that the person who 
made it, possibly used it as an assertion in 
argument! What! Is saying that “ minis- 
ters are determined not to-send fresh 
armies to march through the colonies of 
America, by the operation of those marches 
to subdue Arnedics to obedience,’ a mere 
agsertion in argument? And when the 
committee by this assertion are deluded 
into the vote of this day, and they after- 
wards see the American war pursued with 
this army which they are now voting, and 
with the same system which they have 
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been all reprobating ; what will be their 
feelings when the same minister shall rise 
four years hence, as he does now, and tells 
you gravely, that it was all a mere asser- 
tion in argument! and these his assertions 
in argument are calculated only to delude 
the House for the day, but were never 
meant to be observed. But toshew what 
admirable union there was in his Majesty’s 
councils, he begged leave to state to the 
House what had fallen from those two 
noble ministers who sat in that Elouse. 
The noble lord in the blue ribvon had 
said, that he wished to spcak with preci- 
sion, and he had said, that the war was not 
to be carried on in tue manner which it 
had been, to the same extent, by pene- 
trating through the country; and by the 
same plan that it was not to be carried on, 
with an intention of reducing America to 
obedience by force. The American secre- 
tary declared, that there was one thing in 
which he could say with confidence, that 
all his Majesty’s ministers were agreed, 
and that was in not abandoning the object 
of the American war, nor ceasing to pro- 
secute it. Here then was the harmony ; 
here the union of his Majesty’s ministers ; 
one says the war is to be pursued; its 
object is to be pursued; the cunquest of 
the colonies by force; no, says another, 
not to be pursued for the purpose of re- 
ducing the colonies to obedience by force. 
The noble lord at the head of the Ameri- 
can department assures us, he is of opi- 
nion that this country is ruined, if the in- 
dependence of America is avowed, but 
he speaks it as his opinion, he does not 
know the opinion of other ministers. Is it 
to be credited, that a ministry ignorant of 
each other’s opinion are unanimous? The 
absurdity is too monstrous to be received, 
especially when the assurance is made at a 
moment when ministry are more palpably 
disunited than -ever! Mr. Pitt, observin 
lord North, lord George Germain, aad 
Mr. Welbore Ellis whisper, said he would 
pause until the unanimity was a little bet- 
ter settled; till the sage Nestor had 
brought the Agamemnon and the Achilles 
of the American war to one mind. The 
hon. gentleman, with an amazing power of 
argument and eloquence, conducted the 
contrast through various passages of the 
speeches of the two noble lords, drawin 
from each the firm, clear conclusion, that 
they were divided, and disunited in senti- 
ments, and that one or both of them had 
the meanness to continue in office, and 
to stand responsible for measures of which 
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they disapproved. He loudly called upon 
the House to extricate themselves from 
the disgrace of being subservient to the 
despicable views of a set of men who 
kept their places, and prosecuted the war, 
from no other motive under Heaven but 
that of avarice. There was only one 
thing in which they seemed to agree, and 
that was in their resolution to destroy the 
empire which they were called upon to 
save, and this he feared they would ac- 
complish before the indignation of a great 
suffering people should fall upon their 
heads, in the punishment which they de- 
serve ; and, said the hon. gentleman, in a 
beautiful conclusion, may God only grant 
that that punishment be not so long de- 
layed as to involve within it a great and 
innocent family, who, though they can 
have had no share in the guilt, may, and 
roost likely will, be doomed to suffer the 
consequences ! 

_ Mr. Martin said, that as he had been 
one of those few, who not only had been 
a constant friend to the cause of liberty in 
America, but had frequently and openly 
avowed it, he now rose to declare, that he 
remained stedfastly fixed in the same prin- 
ciples. That he flattered himself he should 
have credit. with some, at least, when he 
declared, that he had not in this, or any 
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other matter, been actuated by a factious. 


disposition, or any sinister motives, but 
by that warm attachment to the natural 
rights of all mankind, which, he trusted, 
would be his leading principle through 
life. That he had always opposed the 
war. as oppressive and unjust. That it 
had been allezed, that it ceased to be un- 
just, when this country gave up the right 
of arbitrary taxation. That having given 
up that right, it seemed to be allowing, 
that we had exerted it illegally. That no 
one had been called to account for that 
illegal exertion, and that he thought we 
had no claim to peace from America, till 
the man, who had advised his Majesty not 
to receive the petition offered by Mr. Penn 

which was couched in the most decent, 
forcible, and respectable language ) should 
be brought to punishment. That he re- 
garded that person as a traitor to his 
country and the rights of humanity. That 
in regard to the question now before the 
committee, for Mr. Ord to leave the chair, 
he should only say, that he never ex- 
pected any question, tending to the good 
of the public, to be carried in the present 
situation of the country ; that what he had 
observed of the conduct of parliaments for 
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some years, had perfectly confirmed him 
in an opinion, to which he had been long 
inclined; that though our political dis- 
orders might be in some degree palliated, 
there could be no radical cure for our 
dreadful diseases, but a thorough reform 
in the constitution of the House of Com- 
mons. That in saying this, he begged to 
have it clearly understood, that no man 
living was more perfectly aware of the 
great difficulty of such a reform than him- 
self, but that whatever the difficulty might — 
be, it must be not only encountered, but 
overcome, if we meant to enjoy that free- 
dom, of which we now vainly and very 
falsely boasted. That he was almost 
tempted to declare, that if this matter was 
not brought forward during the present 
session, he would the following year, how- 
ever unequal to the task, attempt to sub- 
mit it to the consideration of parliament 
by some means or other, but that he 
hoped to see it sooner in much abler 
hands. That he might venture to say of 
the last parliament, and gentlemen were 
welcome to suppose that he thought the 
same of the present ; that it was, as is well 
expressed in an Irish pamphlet, lately 
published, ‘the mockery of parliament, 
and rather an insult upon liberty than a 
protection to the subject ;” that as matters 
stand at present, he believed the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon to be more abso- 
lute than any prince in Europe; that he 
issued his mandates in Treasury letters, 
which were implicitly obeyed; that he 
thanked God, not being in the suite of the 
noble lord, he never was honoured with 
one of those letters ; that was he to receive 
such a one from any minister, however he 
might respect him, he would treat it with 
the utmost contempt; that members of 
parliament should know their duty to at- 
tend, without such sort of summons, and 
only obey the orders of the Speaker. 
That much had been said of the insanity 
of the ministers; that he should only ob- 
serve upon it, that if this country were 
represented as it ought to be, we should 
put a sort of straight waistcoat upon them, 
which would effectually keep them in 
order; that the noble lord and his col- 
league, at the head of the American de- 
partment, talked much at their ease of 
the effects of an impeachment ; that they 
well might do so, backed by the present 
majority; but that if the representative 
bod was as pure and uninfluenced as it 
ought to be, he was very sure the noble 
lords would not feel so bold; but indeed 
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in thas ease, woat likely the horrid evils 
they have brought upon us, must have 
aeons id compluments to 
Mr. id many 
the ragrewuistie of the earl of Chatham, 
and said, that his oratory was vot less per- 
suasive, bie abilities less powerful, nor his 
virtues less splendid. He had observed 
with amasement and pleasure the effect 
which his eloquence had made, and the 
awe, the hope, and the animation which it 
ins iréd.— le said that there wasoae thing 
which he must remark in the gentlemen 
who attacked administration, that they 
were not themselves agreed with respect 
to America. He observed the difference 
ia their sentiments to be glaring the other 
night, when one gentleman said that we 
must not give up the dependence of Ame- 
rica; and another was for giving it 
But he agreed with Mr. Pitt, that there 
was something dark in the manner of act- 
ing of the two noble lords; something ab- 
scuze, of which the House had certainly 
a right to. call for an explanation: there 
was a something in the languege of the 
two lords both then and on Wednesday 
last which seemed to indicate that they 
were divided in sentiment; if this. was the 
case, why did they not speak out? . The 
House certainly had a right to call upon 
them to do it Those who had supported 
them had a right to demand the question, 
the country hada right to know &. Whet 
were we todo? To withdraw our troaps 
if we could; to go on in. the sane mad 
and wild scheme of subduing America, by 
manching about the country? They. must 
speak out. He. was not ashamed to: own, 
that he had all along voted for the prone- 
cution of the American war, with the 
hope, that this country would be able, by 
the power of her fleets and armies, to 
coerce America, and reduce the colonies 
to obedience. He was now as fully con- 
vinced that the idea was impracticable. 
He had formerly declared, he would nat 
listen to any suggestion of granting inde- 
pendence to America, because he thought 
this country ought not to admit such a 
degrading sugyestion till. we had been 
beaten. He was sorry to say, that un- 
fortunate moment was: now arrived, and 
therefore he conceived it would be as mad 
and: as foolish to talk of the reduction of 
America by force of arms.now, as before 
it would have been timid and unmanly to 
have acknowledged the American: claim 
of independence. Then it might be asked, 
if this, was his.opinion why. did he. not vate 
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for the motions of the hon. baronet? The 
reason was this: thet the adeptioa of 
these motions bound tke House to the 
immediate aad total dereliction of the 
American war, a8 measure which he did 
not think the House was yet ready to as- 
sume, and to which, he, for one, must 
object ; for he did not thiak it either wise 
or proper in the House te come to that 
resolution. The noble lord in the blue 
ribbon bad said that he remeunced the 
continental war in America; he believed. 
his assertien ; and he believed it as well 
from his own private word, as feom the 
estimates then before the House; for as 
we had lost an army, and that lost army 
was iocluded in the estimates, and no new 
army was demanded to supply the place 
of the former, it was clear that not having 


up. | been able to conquer America with the 


former army, the noble lord could not 

think of undertaking it when the army. 

had suffered a diminution of 7,000 men. 

It was clear, then, that the noble lord 

meent only to carcy on a war of posts, 

and therefore he, fer his part, would vote 

for the present supply; and he voted 

against the resolutions of Wednesday last, 

because in this war of posts he would not 

tie up the hands of government, so as 

they should not be: able to avail them- 

selves. of any favourable turn. of afiairs, 

and therefore he put his negative on a 

motion that would have completely taken 

all our army from America; for under 

such a resolution as it had been p 

to: pass, the: garrisons could: barely stand 

on. the defensive; this would be absurd 

in: two cases. which he supposed, the one 

that. New. York was besieged, and he 

wished that. it was not probable that it 

would in that case be supposed, but for 

supposition sake, for he bad no hope of 
the: probability even of such an event, 

that:our army could:so sally out as to cut 

the besieging army to pieces; that. cer- 
tainly wauld be called: offensive war; but 
would: it be reasonable to command our 
general not to wage it if he could? Atno- 
ther supposition of his was, that if we had 
withdrawa our forces from New York, (a 
thing by the bye, which he said, be was 
afraid could not be done, till we should 
have a better navy,) and that in the ab- 
sence of our army, the French and Ame. 
ricans should quarrel, would it not be 
madness to say, that if the opportunity of 
cutting one or both of their armies, should 
offer, our general should not be at. liber 

to seize it? ‘This. would. be an offensive 
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~ war, such as he would not condemn; but 
it would not be a war carried through 
America, from one end to the other, 
which he must at present reprobate ; for, 
let the fault rest where it might, we were 
not able to do it: the estimates convinced 
him, that no such war was intended: and 
therefore he would vote for them. 

Earl Nugent expressed his surprise, that 
any man should now hesitate to grant the 
independence of America: all parties 
were agreed that we could no longer carry 
on the war; was not this strange logic, to 
renounce the war, and yet boggle at 
granting independence? There was not a 
man in that House who ought to make 
the least difficulty on the subject; the 
different powers in Europe were as much 
interested in keeping America dependent, 
as we ourselves were; but they did not 
attempt to prevent the independence of 
that country; the reason was obvious; we 

were doing it for them; we were fighting 
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their battles, and weakening both our- 
selves and America: this was precisely 
what the European states wanted, to see 
us humbled: but they by no means 
wanted to see our colonies independent. 
The independence of America would be 
the ruin of the northern crowns, for 
she would then supply all Europe with 
those commodities for which Europe is at 
present obliged to resort to the north. 
The independence of our colonies must be 
to the last degree prejudicial to Spain; 
for their independence would be the fore- 
ruoner of the loss of her colonies, and 
therefore, what was very remarkable, 
though Spain had joined France, and 
warred against us, she had never acknow- 
ledged the independence of North Ame- 
rica. The Dutch would be ruined by this 
independence, for, supplanted by the Ame- 
ricans, they would cease to be the carriers 
of the world. Upon the whole, the best 
way to make the powers of Europe inter- 
fere, would be to renounce the war, and 
for some one to move for leave to bring in 
a Bill to enable his Majesty to acknow- 
ledge the independence of the colonies. | 
Mr. Harrison said, as the resolution of | 
this and the preceding day, would be con- 
sidered and go abroad as the sanction and 
approbation of that House, of a continu- 
_ ance of that ruinous system of politics that 
had been so long, and for this country so 
fatally adopted by his Majesty’s ministers, 
in the prosecution of the present unfor- 
tupate war with America, he thought they 
could not press administration too strongly, 
f VOL. XXIL. J 
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to declare, what probable advantage the 


had in view to this country, from a conti-. 


nuance of that destructive measure; for 
however explicit the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon might think himself, he could 
only consider his explanation to be, that 
he would carry on the war in another 
mode. Under the present situation of 
our affairs in America, no motive could be 
ascribed for their conduct, but resent- 
ment; a haughty resentment, that could 


not brook that a people whose humble. 


petitions they had rejected with scorn, 
should now treat with contempt the hu- 
miliating offers of this degraded country. 
He strongly reprobated the idea of a 
House of Commons voting the blood and 
tresasure of their constituents, to feed the 
resentment of any set of men, in pursuing 
measures that could only be the means of 
binding America stronger to the French, 
and removing any prospect of amity with 
this country to a greater distance. He 
recommended a total change of men and 
measures, as the only means to save this 
country ; and where the existence of the 
nation was at stake, all personal consi- 
deration ought to be disregarded. He 
averred, the present people could not 
make any proposals for peace with Ame- 
rica, with that probability of success, as if 
they came from persons whose sentiments 
were more favourable to the opinions of 
that country. Resentment on one side 
and mistrust on the other would render 
them ineffectual. He said, if the nation 
had those resources they were taught to 
believe, in God’s name let them be 
brought out for better purposes, and not 
in pursuit of unattainable objects. Let 
them be brought forth to increase and 
strengthen the natural bulwark of the 
kingdom, the navy of Great Britain, the 
Shes object of national glory and defence! 

or these reasons, he considered it as the 
extreme of bad policy to exhaust the re- 
sources of the kingdom in pursuing plans 
from which no possible advantage could 
accrue to the nation, and therefore should 
give his negative to burthening the people 
with the expence of so large a landed 
establishment. 

Sir Herbert Mackworth said, that he 
had supported ministers in the American 
war, from the conviction that they had 
the real interest of the empire at heart, 
and that the principle of the war was just. 
He heard those ministers stigmatized from 
every corner of the House. If he thought 
that one half of what was said of them was 
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true, he would abandon them that instant. 
If they were in the pay of France, they 
did not deserve to live, much less to be 
entrusted with the administration of our 
affairs: but he did not believe it. He 
could not help saying, however, that there 
appeared an evident difference of senti- 
ment between ministers, which ought to 
be reconciled; for without harmony it 
was not possible to go on. 

Mr. Fox called upon Mr. Rigby, as he 
disapproved of the motions proposed by 
sir James Lowther, to suggest a motion 
that would collect both their sentiments, 
and let them bring it on jointly, that the 
fluctuating, changing, and divided minis- 
try might be bound down by a parlia- 
mentary declaration. He thanked the 
right hon. gentleman for his candour and 
openness. It became him, as an upright 
member of that House, to declare his 
sentiments with freedom; and when he 
saw a man thus stand up in discharge of 
his duty, untempted by the emoluments 
of office, he should have his hearty ap- 
plause, whcther he did or did not agree 
with him in general. Tire opinion which 
he had given could not be considered as 
the effect of disappointment, or of interest; 
his advantage was evidently to be derived 
from a contrary conduct. 
spoken out: he loved his country, and he 
poe it to his office. A learned lord 

ad, on a former day, professed to speak 
ina manly. style. He had talked of the 
infamy of that minister, who should be 
base enough to continue in a responsible 
office where he had not power. He 
had talked of this, and had affected 
to reprobate it. Ue had condemned 
the conduct of the American war, and 
thrown out a promise to the House, 
that a short day would come when he 
and ministers would speak out. If the 
learned lord desired to acquire the credit 
which was due to openness, if he wished 
for any more than an affectation of inde- 
pendence, he must now come forward and 
realize his assurances. He had heard the 
hon. gentleman (Mr. Pitt), with that 
commanding eloquence which even the 
effrontery of ministers could not resist, 
detect and expose what the learned lord 
suspected, the glaring and abandoned 
disunion that subsisted in his Majesty’s 
councils: having heard this, it was his 
duty to stand up and to call upon his two 
noble friends, on his right hand and his 
left, to explain their sentiments, and to 
give the House an unequivocal assurance 


But he had 
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of their being united in opinion and prin- 
ciple. If the learned Jord did not do this, 
he must expect that gentlemen would- 
think his affectation of openness more de- 
spicable than the most slavish servility 
could possibly be. 

The Lurd Advocate said, if there wag 
any difference amongst ministers, it was 
their bounden duty to declare it to the 
House. As to the continuance of the 
war, he was perfectly in the opinion he 
had given on Wednesday last, namely, 
that it was not intended to continue it to 
the extent it had been; and to judge with 
certainty of this, there was no occasion to 
have it from the mouth of the minister, 
because the estimates fully proved it. He 
said, that gentlemen seemed to be ex- 
tremely anxious about his character: he 
did not desire their care; he was able to 
protect his character himself; and he was 
convinced, if they turned their attention 
to themselves, and took care of their 
own character, they would have business 
enough upon their hands. He was ready 
to repeat every syllable that he had said 
before: if any one of his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters was base enough to remain the 
conductor of measures which he con- 
demned, that man was unfit for society. 
With respect to the question before the 
House, he must certainly vote for the 
army supply ; it was a force absolutely 
necessary to the occasions of the empire, 
independent of the American war. If a 
force had been required necessary to the 
further prosecution of that war, he should 
have objected to it as heartily as any gen- 
tleman. He adverted to the language of 
gentlemen on a former day, with respect 
to the American war: one member had 
declared, that we ought to acknowledge 
the independence of America; another 
had said, that the minister who should 
dare to propose such 4 measure would be 
guilty of high treason. The committee 
could not therefore be ripe fur coming to 
any resolution on that point; for which 
reason, he wished they would rest satis- 
fied, that under the present situation of 
affairs we could not do better than change 
the mode of the war; and, for our doing 
that, he would not rest merely on the mi- 
nister’s declaration. He would look up 
to much better authority, the authority of 
the estimates of the army; which clearly 
convinced his mind, that ministers not 
only meant to discontinue, but had de- 
prived themselves of the power of conti- 
nuing a continental war in America. 
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The committee divided on the motion, 
That the Speaker do leave the chair; 
‘Yeas 84: Noes 166. The several motions 
of the Secretary at War were then put and 
agreed to. ! 


Debate in the Commons on the Case of 
Mr. Laurens, Prisoner in the Tower— 
And onthe Exchange of Prisoners with 
America.| Dec..17. Mr. Burke rose, to 
-give notice of a motion that he intended 
to make after the holidays, for leave to 
bring in a Bill, relative to the exchange 
of prisoners of war ; and to obviate a diffi- 
culty, in the Act for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus, which was at once 
disgraceful and inconvenient to the go- 
vernment of this country. He was drawn 
to the consideration of this matter from 
the particular cases of two characters, 
cases of a nature totally distinct; but 
which were both attended with striking 
circumstances of peculiar hardship. The 
House would naturally perceive that Mr. 
Laurens was one of the two cases to which 
he alluded. Under the law which he had 
mentioned, Mr. Laurens was confined in 
the Tower; but though it might seem to 
countenance his commitment, it could 
not authorize the hardships to which that 
venerable gentleman was exposed, and 
the rigours that he suffered in his impri- 
sonment. It might be asked, why he had 
suffered a matter that had humanity for 
. its pretext, to remain so long unenquired 
Jato, after he had declared it was his in- 
tention to bring it before the House? In 
answer to this, he could only observe, that 
there were strong reasons for his not going 
on with the business earlier, and that one 
of the most essential benefits arising from 
delay, (which was undoubtedly the cause 
of a variety of evils in opposition to those 
benefits, ) was, that it enabled men to get 
ata more accurate knowledge of facts, 
and to tread with greater certainty on the 
ground they meant to take. It had, he 
was perfectly aware, been urged against 
him without doors, and perhaps the insi- 
nuation originated with some within, that 
he felt he had gone too far, that he found 
his opinion prematurely formed, and that 
had he attempted to proceed farther, he 
should have been obliged to retract his 
charge. It had also been said, that he 
was rash in proceeding on mere news- 
paper authority ; that it was ridiculous to 
go upon anonymous letters published in a 
common newspaper, and that no wise man 
would, with such unsubstantial evidence, 
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proceed a step farther in a matter of so 
much moment. In reply, he must say, 
that the newspaper publications on the 
subject were not vague, loose, and gene- 
ral; that they stated facts circumstan- 
tially, mentioned names of men and things 
directly, and gave dates of time and place 
with a degree of confidence rarely assum- 
ed by fallacy or fraud; that five several 
correspondent and well connected narra- 
tive letters had appeared upon the sub- 
ject, and that the whole taken together, 
amounted to a printed charge, sufficiently 
respectable to warrant him, or any other 
reasonable man, in proceeding upon it. 
But the truth was, he had directly made 
no charge whatever respecting the case of 
Mr. Laurens; he had only declared his 
intention of moving for that worthy, en- 
lightened, and respectable character to be 
brought to the bar by the lieutenant of 
the Tower, in order for the House to as- 
certain whether he had been ill-treated or 
not. When he fell into the hands of the 
promising young officer who took him, 
(capt. Keppel) he was treated by him 
with every mark of distinction, which 
could be suggested to him, by a memory 
of what his prisoner had been, and what 
he then was; he treated him like a man 
who had been at the head of the greatest 
commonwealth on the face of the earth; 
like a man who was then invested with the 
character of ambassador from that com- 
monwealth: he called it the greatest 
commonwealth on the face of the earth, 
upon the principle of Zanga, who speak- 
ing of Alonzo, said, ‘ great let me call 
him; for he conquer’d me:? America 
had beaten Great Britain, according to 
the avowal of a right hon. member, (Mr. . 
Rigby) who, zealous as he had been in 
the American war, had confessed that we 
had been beaten. But no sooner had Mrs 
Laurens arrived in London than he found 
found himself treated in a very different 
manner; not as a prisoner, whom the 
chance of war had thrown into our hands, 
but a traitor; and as such was committed 
to the Tower: his treatment there was of 
the most rigorous nature; kept a close 
prisoner, he was not indulged with the 
comfort of seeing his relations and his fa- 
mily, till that indulgence had been pur- 
chased by those relations, by submitting | 
to the mortifications of repeated and in- 
sulting denials. The use of pen, ink, and 

paper was withheld from him for three 
months ; for the people in power, to whom 
his request for these articles had been re- 
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ferred, delayed giving him any answer 
for three months; at the end of that pe- 
riod, he was so far allowed the use of pen, 
ink, and paper, as to be permitted to draw 
bills upon some persons, with whom he 
was fortunate enough to have had some 
connections before the contest begun, and 
who owed him money. But prior to this 
last indulgence, Mr. Laurens’ case had 
been truly deplorable. 
opinion, and one which he himself (Mr. 
Burke) among many others, had always 


entertained, that a person confined in the | 


It was a vulgar 
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ment; then it was, that the idea of giving 
Mr. Galloway, and other refugees, Ame- 
rican peerages, was first conceived; and 
their ermines were to arise from the con- 
fiscations to be made by government ; 
Mr. Laurens was the first who felt the 
effects of this pernicious counsel: and mi- 
nisters were glad to have it in their power 
to ill treat a man, who was sitting on the 
throne of sovereignty, at the head of the 
Congress, when this country sent over 
ambassadors to that Congress; and who 
bowed so low as to ask even for leave to 


Tower as a state prisoner was allowed a sub- | see, and mix with the worthy characters 
sistence, or a table of some sort, by the : of America, superior to those of Greece 


state: but if such a thing was allowed in 
one it was not Mr. Laurens’ good 
ortune to have felt the benefit of it; for 
no allowance whatever of that nature was 
made to him; and what was most extra- 
ordinary, while government refused to sup- 
ply him with the necessaries of life, they 
would not permit him to write, so much 
as to draw a bill upon the merchant, who 
would have supplied him. A very extra- 
ordinary occurrence happened at the same 
time, which might be truly termed barba- 
rous; for while the vencrable old man 
was refused the use of pen and ink, even 
for the purpose of procuring the necessa- 
ries of life, a bill was presented to him 
for fees to the amount of 99/. 10s. 
means of paying such a bill were first 


The | 


and Rome; for such was the language 
and the behaviour of one of the commis- 
sioners whom they sent. 

But was the ill treatment of Mr. Lau- 
rens in the Tower consonant to sound po- 
licy? Was it prudent to sour the minds 
of the Americans against England by the 
ill usage of their great and respectable 
president; was it politic to make him 
think ill of England? Ill usage might do 
it, but nothing else could; for he carried 
his love for this country, even to doting ; 
he had sent his children to receive their 
education in it, and to learn to love this 
country; he had long opposed the dis- 
union of Britain and America; and if an 
thing set him ill with his countrymen, it 
was the opinion they entertained, that he 


withheld, and then the prisoner was called | was too well affected to the interests of 


upon to pay it: the effect this produced 


| England. Instead, therefore, of treating 


upon Mr. Laurens was, to make him’ him with barbarity and indignity, minis- 


Jaugh, and treat the whole very ludicrous- 


ters should have blessed Heaven, that 


ly, saying to the man who presented the | such a man had fallen into their hands; 
bill, «¢ Friend, I believe I shall be obliged , that they might avail themselves of his 


to quit my lodgings, for really they are: good will towards this country, in nego- 


cannot afford to pay: ciating with America: but their souls 
Thus it was that this | were too narrow; the gratification of their 


too dear for me; 
so high for them.” 


good man was able, from his own great- | resentment was of too great consequence 


ness and fortitude of soul, to rise above 
those who only meant to tease and insult 
him. 

In the early part of the war, the con- 
duct of administration was not so rigid 


to them to be postponed to the interests 
of the state, and they had rather insult, 
and treat with brutal cruelty, than soothe 


, and conciliate by kind usage, a man of 


the greatest penetration, the soundest 


towards the Americans who were brought | judgment, and the most liberal mind of 


prisoners into England, as to confine them, 
without ever admitting them to be ex- 
changed or released; Ethan Allen had 
been brought to England in irons; but he 
was sent back without irons, and exchang- 
ed in America. This would have been 
the case too, perhaps, with Mr. Laurens, 
had not anew project been started, for 
narrowing the scale, upon which the 
King’s pardon was to have been granted 


any man perhaps upon the face of the 
earths such was the man ministers op- 
a ; overwhelmed with the gout, and 
abouring under a complication of com- 
plaints occasioned principally by the hard- 
ships of his confinement, ministers could 
still view him as an object for persecution ; 
so that the Turk, the savage Arab, the 
cruel Tartar, or the piratical Algerine, 
when compared to our ministers, might 


to those who had opposed his govern-| be thought humane. The great, incuras 


° 
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ble, and fundamental error of that Act, 
to alter the regulations established by 
which, was the purpose he aimed at, was 
that it made no distinctions, such as wis- 
dom and justice required; it did not 
point out the great and active instruments 
of criminality, but was confined solely to 
distinctions purely geographical. Thus it 
depended not on the enormity of each 
captive’s suspected guilt, but on the 
place where he was taken, and the place 
to which he was conveyed, whether he 
should be considered as a traitor, a pirate, 
or a mere prisoner of war. It was to put 
justice on a more equal footing, to level 
distinctions which had their origin in op- 
pression and barbarity, and to render the 
prisoners of war taken by this country 
certain of having the severity of their fate 
softened, and made somewhat tolerable, 
by that tender and mild treatment which 
all civilized belligerent powers made the 
rule of their conduct during a time of 
hostility, that he should move for leave to 
bring in the Bill, as its principal and most 
general ground of necessity. 

The next point which rendered him the 
more anxious for the Bill he intended to 
bring in, was, in order to correct certain 
abuses, which were practised by ministers 
in the exercise of that power, which they 
either of right possessed, or which they 
claimed, in the disposition and treatment 
of persons seized by virtue of the Act in 
y hata or who might become prisoners 

uring the American war. The Act, at 
present in being, was in this point of view 
confined in its principle, and productive 
of the worst effects. In America the pri- 
soners were exchanged upon an equal and 
a liberal ‘oe the spirit of the law 
operated there in a manner just and ho- 
nourable. Change, however, the situation, 
and the effect of the same statute instantly 
varied. If persons were taken at sea on 
the American coast, and carried into New 
York, from the officers of any vessel, down 
to the common sailor, they were sure of 
receiving every possible indulgence, and 
every stretch of that civility and that hu- 
manity which, till the present war, had at 
all times been the glorious characteristic 
of the British nation. On the contrary, 
when American prisoners were heoughe 
here, they were not suffered to be free as 
prisoners of war on parole, but were either 
sent to confinement under commitments 
as pirates, or on a charge of high-treason. 
What he meant at the proper time to con- 
fend for, was, that Mr. Laurens was en- 
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titled to his freedom, on parole, as a pri- 
soner of war; that he ought not to have 
been committed to the Tower or any other 
place of confinement, much less that he 
ought to have been made a close prisoner, 
and treated with the unexampled rigour 
which he had all along experienced. He 
knew perfectly well, that it might be 
urged, that the Secretary of State had 
grounded his conduct on the authority of 
an act of parliament, and that ministers 
had strictly adhered to law in all their 
treatment of Mr. Laurens. Was this any 
answer? were ministers, in whose hands 
the wisdom and justice of the nation were 
entrusted, whose duty it was to support 
the national character on a broad and li- 
beral footing, to descend to become law- 
yers and pettifoggers? were they to act 
on that narrow scale which a Middlesex 
magistrate, a Westminster trading justice, 
an Old Bailey solicitor, or a bailitt’s fol- 
lower, would hold themselves tied down 
to? He was convinced great statesmen 
would feel it to be their duty to act in a 
very different manner. But Mr. Laurens 
had experienced such treatment,—he had 
been denied the only, and the best com- 
forts of the human heart in the moment of 
distress, the sight and frequent visitation of 
his nearest and dearest relations; even his 
own son had not had access'to him, but in 
the sight and presence of awarden. Na 

more, he had been imposed on, and though 
denied allowance from government, had 
becn expected and called on to pay the 
most exorbitant demands, under the name 
of fees. How ditterent was the treatment 
of prisoners of state in the Bastile? There, 
though looked on as the horridest jail of a 
despotic and arbitrary government, the 
provision was ridiculously grand, consi- 
dering tlie supposed guilt of thcse to whom 
it was served up. All that justice, all that 
repeated requisitions founded on principles 
of the clearest reason could not effect, 
Mr. Burke said, had of a sudden been 
brought about by a star, that had risen, 
not in the East indeed, but in the West, 
and warned ministry of the danger of their 
longer persevering in their unmanly, re- 
sentful, and rigid treatment of Mr. Lau- 
rens. This was no other, than news ar- 
riving, that Mr. Laurens son, a brave, a 
worthy, and a polished othcer in the Ame- 
rican service, had lord Cornwallis in his 
custody, and that his treatment of his no- 
ble prisoner was directly the reverse of 
the treatment experienced by his father, 
who was then locked up in a prison, of 
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- which lord Cornwallis was governor. 
The moment advice of this circumstance 
reached the ministers, they became as 
full of civility to Mr. Laurens as before 
they had been full of severity. But he 
was authorised to say, that Mr. Laurens 
would sooner starve, or undergo any dis- 
tress the human frame was capable of sup- 
porting itself under, than be obliged to 
had treated him so extremely 
ill. Mr. Laurens, he said, was naturally 
of a mild, meek, and humble disposition ; 
but the injuries he had endured, had roused 
his feelings to resist them, and he now 
confessed himself to be, what he had never 


men, who 


believed he could be, a proud man. 


He now came to the third point, on 
which he rested his proposed Bill, viz. that 
uses practised by mi- 
nisters, respecting the treatment which 
those British officers, who had the mis- 
fortune to be taken by the Americans, ex- 

rienced at theirhands. In August last, 
fe learnt that Congress had ee 

e 

not formerly been in the habits of in- 
timacy with the general, but of late he had 
conceived the highest esteem both for his 
ae and private character; and what 
‘led him to entertain that esteem was, his 
having seen the general force an inquiry 
into his conduct in that House, in spite of 
every opposition from ministers, who 
dreaded it, and who took care to render 
it as ineffectual as possible; and likewise 
from the whole tenor of the general’s 
conduct, which shewed him to be a man 


other part of the 


genera Burgoyne as their prisoner. 


of the strictest honour and the most rigid 


integrity, since he had with a manly spirit 


abandoned and resigned all the fair pro- 
fessional emoluments and rewards of a lon 
life of service, rather than submit to fe 
the resentment and revenge of his ene- 
mies, who wished to destroy bis reputa- 
tion, and render his life miserable. Sous 
time ago, an order had been issued from 
the army-ofiice, for that general to return 
to his army in America: it was very well 
known that the hon. gentleman, in the 
then state of his health, would look upon 
such an order rather as an intimation to 
resign his military honours, the earnings 
of long service, than really to set out for 
America, where his presence could not be 
of any use: his owmpride soon moved him 
to give up what he thought was all that 
was desired of him; and when ministers 
had got what they wanted of him, he heard 
no more from that quarter about going to 
America: but he soon heard of it from 
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another quarter; for Congress, findin 
that the ministers of Great-Britain woul 
not, upon any terms, release Mr. Laurens, 
had required genera Washington to sum- 
mon general Burgoyne to return to Ame- 
rica, and save his parole. When this was 
urged to sir Henry Clinton, that officer 
entered into a treaty for the release of ge- 
neral Burgoyne: but as the latter was a 
lieutenant-general, and there was no officer 
of that rank in the American army, our 
commander in chief could not of course 
exchange him for an officer of equal rank; 
he therefore entered upon terms for his 
release ; and it was agreed that 1,040 men 
should be given for his ransom. This, he 
said, be regarded as a fair estimate; it 
was taking a quantity of silver for a piece 
of gold, and it was an honest exchange. 
It happened, however, that ministers had 
contrived to render the proposed exchange 
impracticable, and that by this means. 
There were a number of men, who sur- 
rendered on capitulation to the British 
arms at the Cedars early in the war. That 
capitulation Congress refused to ratify, 
and in every exchange of prisoners that had 
taken place since, had uniformly put the. 
Cedar men aside, regarding them as so 
many Birmingham halfpence, and refusing © 
to acknowledge them other than as base 
metal and coin of no value. The com- 
mander in chief persevered in his offer of 
those men in part of the 1,040; and Con- 
gress persevered in refusing them ; so that 
no release having taken piace, and no re- 
lease being intended probably on our side, 
as such men were offered, the co uence 
that must ensue was, that general Bur- 
goyne must in discharge of his parole, re- 
turn to captivity, if something should not 
be done to prevent it. This state of facts 
coming to his Gone Burke's ) sat he re- 
solved to try what he might possibly effect 
by private friendship: he therefore wrote 
over to Dr. Franklin upon the subject, ree 
suming in a distant manner & correspone- 
dence which had been interrupted by ne» 
cessity, not choice; requesting that he 
would use his credit with Congress to make 
them desist from their requisition that ge- 
neral Burgoyne should return to America. 
The doctor soon answered the letter, in 
which he observed, that ‘ since the foolish 
part of mankind could not settle their dis- 
putes without ware, it was the duty of the 
wise part of mankind to use their endea- 


vours to alleviate those misfortunes that 


attend‘wars.” After several compliments 
personal to Mr. Burke, and which thas 
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gentleman, in reading the letter, passed | part, he looked upon general Burgoyne as 


over, he acquainted him, that he had not 
heard of the order of Congress, for general 
Washington to summon general Burgoyne 
to return to America; but he was of opi- 
nion, that if any such order had been is- 
sued, it was in retaliation for the British 
minister’s refusal to release Mr. Laurens. 
He then informed Mr. Burke, that before 
he had closed his letter, he had received 
dispatches from Philadelphia, with a reso- 
lution of Congress of the 10th of June 
last, authorising him to exchange general 
Burgoyne for Mr. Laurens ; and the doctor 
saying that he had no communication with 
the ministers of the court of St. James’s, 
requested that Mr. Burke would negociate 
the business for the common sake of the 
general and Mr. Laurens. 

He gladly undertook the business ; wait- 
ed on some of the friends of ministers ; but 
was surprised to get for answer to his pro- 
posal, that general Burgoyne was actually 
exchanged, and of course no longer a pri- 
soner. This information surprised him 
indeed, because it was false, and must be 
false ; as it was not possible, that Congress 
having resolved that general Burgoyne 
should be exchanged for Mr. Laurens, 
should enter upon any treaty for his re- 
lease, till they should first learn what had 
been the issue of their commission on that 
head to Dr. Franklin. It was therefore 
only sporting with the feelings and mis- 
fortunes of that general, to say that he 
was exchanged: the cruelty of ministers 
in first ordering him to America, and per- 
sisting in that order till they had stripped 
him of every military honour and reward 
of his services, except his rank of Jieute- 
napt-general, could be equalled only by 
their barbarity in leaving him now ex- 
posed to the mercy of Congress, by re- 
fusing to exchange him: for it was re- 
fusing to exchange him when such men 
were offered in exchange as it was well 
known the Congress would not take. Mr. 
Burke then stated the cause of the dislike 
ministers had to general Burgoyne to be, 
that he had exposed the absurdity of all 
their reasonings upon the number and 
fidelity of the friends to this country in 
America ; for this he had been persecuted ; 
for this he had been denied a court-mar- 
tial; for this he had been denied every 
means of vindication, till in that House, 
by irrefragable testimony of the first men 
among the nobility of this country, and of 
its first military characters, he had esta- 
blished his reputation; and for his own 


one of the most able, if not the most able 
officer in our service. He said, he hoped 
Ministers would now take care how they 
should discover their disposition, if they. 
should offer to exchange lord Cornwallis, 
also a lieutenant-general, for Mr. Laurens, 
having refused to do it for general Bur- 
goyne. He concluded by giving notice, 
that after the recess, he would move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to regulate the fu- 
ture exchange of prisoners of war. 
General Burgoyne said, the first thing 
the House would naturally expect from 
him, if after the various ill usage he had 
received they ascribed to him the poases- 
sion of a human heart at all, would be to 
return his best and sincerest thanks to the 
hon. gentleman who had spoken before 
him. Gratitude, he said, did not come up 
to the true magnitude of the feelings he 
experienced towards him, and he rever- 
enced him the more, because he knew the 
real source of his attachment to proceed 
principally from a generous concern forthe 
unfortunate, and a disinterested feeling for 
the oppressed and persecuted. He con- 
sidered the friendship of the hon. gentle- 
man as the greatest pleasing, as well as the 
greatest honour that had ever happened 
to him in life. The general now proceeded 
to inform the House, that he had a motion | 
to propose to them respecting the ex- 
change of prisoners, from which he hoped 
to derive a certain knowledge from what 
quarter it proceeded, or to what cause it was 
owing that he had remained the last, and 
the only one of all the army that surren- 
dered at Saratoga who had not been in- 
cluded in the exchange of prisoners, and 
restored to liberty. It was an injustice 
beyond all example, that every officer, and 
every man in the army, should have re- 
ceived the valuable privilege of freedom, 
yet he alone, who was commander in 
chief on that occasion, continued to this 
day a prisoner. With respect to the Ce- 
dars men, rosaped were fully possessed 
of the resolution of Congress with regard 
to them. They had declared that they 
never would ratify that treaty, and there- 
fore to propose them in exchange for him, 
was calculated as it should seem to delay 
or prevent it. If government had any 
reason to distinguish him from the rest, 
as indeed they had sufficiently done in 
other respects by pre-eminence in suffering, 
if they considered him as so far excluded 
by personal misconduct from the general 
privileges, why did they not proceed far- 
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ther into the causes of this ‘misconduct, 
and punish it with still greater severity. 
They ought either to have waited for con- 
viction before punishment, or to have re- 
linquished the design of punishing him. 
The punishment ought to have been more 
severe, or not at all. Since the negocia- 
tion with Congress for the exchange of the 
prisoners, he had never been once in the 
consideration of government till very late- 
ly, and the last proposal had been pie 
tracted and neglected. It might be asked, 
perhaps, by some of his friends, why, in 
the space of many ycars, since 1778, he 
had never solicited for exchange. He had 
tworeasons. The first was, as he had re- 
signed bis commission, he thought it pos- 
sible, and probable, that his interference 
for personal liberty might prevent the 
exchange of some other officer of rank, 
who might not be equally precluded, by 
the adversity of his fortune, from serving 
iis country again in the same war, and 
who might be more able to do it than 
himself. The sccond was, that he was 
determined to submit to any destiny, to 
the chance of being neealled, to America, 
and to be doomed to rot and die in a dun- 
gcon, than condescend to request a favour 
of a set of men who had heaped such a 
complication of oppression upon him, who 
had refused him the opportunity of justi- 
fying his character to the world by the 
only means in which a military man can 
receive a perfect justification, by a court- 
martial; who had puisoned his reputation by 
private calumny, and used him with every 
possible persecution, and every possible in- 
dignity. These wercthe reasons of his never 
having solicited their interposition on his 
account. At present, he felt something 
for the character of his country from such 
unexampled proceedings, and he also felt 
a little for the precarious fate of other 
commanders. A noble lord was every 
day expected, whose panegyric was con- 
tinually pronounced in the warmest lJan- 
guage by gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, and whom he in his heart be- 
lieved to deserve it all, who might very 
soon be reduced to a similar situation with 
himself. If he found it necessary for the 
preservation of his character, to confront 


the ministry, and to speak one little word 


of unwelcome truth, then might he, like 
himself, bid adieu to all hopes of patron- 
age, and be left to bustle for his power 
and his own freedom as he could. He 
concluded with moving, “.That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, 
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that he will be graciously pleased to give 


directions, that there be laid before this 
House, copies of all correspondence be- 
tween his Majesty’s secretaries of state, 
or the secretary at war, and the comman- 
ders in chief, or commissaries for ex- 
change of prisoners in North America, re- 
specting the exchange or release of pri- 
soners, since the Ist day of January 
1778.” | 

Lord Newhaven animadverted particu- 
larly on what had fallen from Mr. Burke, 
respecting Mr. Laurens. He said, he 
had the other day conversed with the lieu- 
tenant-governor of the Tower, and had in- 
quired of him, what were the real senti- 
ments of Mr. Laurens, as to the treatment 
he had received; the governor informed 
him, that the prisoner had professed in the 
strongest manner to him, that no humanity 
or civility could exceed that which had 
been exercised towards him during his 
confinement, and that he felt the utmost 
gratitude for it; this, his lordship said, was 
not above three days ago. He then com- 
mented upon the circumstance of Mr. 
Burke’s having read a letter from Dr. 
Franklin in that House. Good God! said 
he, can I believe my ears! donot my senses 
deceive me! is it possible a member of 
this House, a British legislator, can under- 
take not only to acknowledge his corres- 
pondence with Dr. Franklin, an open and 
avowed rebel, but be daring enough to 
read the contents of this correspondence 
in his seat before the second assembly in 
the kingdom! This, wonderful as it was, 
did not constitute the climax of the hon. 
gentleman’s conduct; he had proceeded 
farther; he had actually gone with this 
letter to the very members of the adminis- 
tration, and shewed it, and avowed it. For 
his part, had he entered into any such 
correspondence, he should have supposed 
his inevitable fate would have been, his 
being taken into custody, and sent to keep 
company with Mr. Laurens in the Tower. 
He was satisficd there was no real cause 
of complaint on the score of improper 
treatment of Mr. Laurens; the heutenant- 
governor of the Tower had desired him to 
assure the House as much; he had pro- 
mised he would do so, and had now per- 
formed his promise. 

Lord G. Germain had not the least ob- 
jection to the motion. As to the affair of 
Mr. Laurens, he knew of no ill-treatment 
that he had suffered; and he had in his. 
hand a letter, dated November 1780, in 
which that gentleman returned thanks for 
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the indulgence he experienced, for the 
place of his confinement, and the liberty 
with which he had_ been indulged to walk 
about, by which he had greatly recovered 
from his infirmities. 

Lord North said, the letter read by his 
noble friend was a proof that the charges 
brought against ministers were ill-founded ; 
he thought the hon. member rather a 
little wanting in candour as well as regu- 
larity, to enter so largely into an accusa- 
tion of ministers, when he was only giving 
notice of a motion; however, as all the 
hon. member had said rested upon his own 
assertion, he would meet him with just as 
good authority, another assertion, and de- 
clare, that the charge of ill treatment to- 
wards Mr. Laurens was without any foun- 
dation in truth. — 

. Mr. Fox said he did not know what 
might be called ill-treatment by that 
House; but he would pledge himself for 
the truth of all that had been advanced 
respecting Mr. Laurens; and he was the 
more ready to do so, because from his own 
knowledge, he could vouch for the truth 
of all the facts that he had stated. With 
respect to the hon. general, he would say 
that he was sure it was not possible that 
he could have been exchanged; and he 
was sure of it, from the circumstance of 
the resolution of Congress, empowering 
Dr. Franklin to offer him in exchange 
for Mr. Laurens. As to. the prisoners 
made at the Cedars, he thought we had a 
very good right to insist upon our claim 
to them; but he would say ministers lad 
acted with shameful partiality, if they had 
desisted from this claim in favour of some 
officers, and persevered in it when others 
were concerned. 

Mr. Burke, alluding to what lord New- 
haven had said about being sent to the 
Tower, said, he was not rich enough to 
occupy apartments in the Tower; such a 
prison was better adapted to the rank and 
fortune of the noble lord; however, if in 
the Tower he could enjoy the company 

.of such men as Mr. Laurens and Dr. 

Franklin, he should not at all regret 
being shut up from the company of the 
noble lord. 

The motion was then agreed to. . 


Debate in the Lords on the Conduct of 
the Admiralty with regard to Admiral 
Kempenfeldt’s unsuccessful Expedition, &c. ] 
Dec. 19. On the order of the day for the 
third reading of the Land and Malt Bills, 

The Marquis of Rockingham rose. He 
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said, that he came that day to the House 
without consulting any person whatever, 
and in a thorough persuasion that he should 
probably not meet with a single person 
who would unite in opinion with him ; but 
he was neither to be deterred from a faith- 
ful discharge of his duty by superior num- 
bers, nor disheartened by a thin attend- 
ance of his friends; though all circum- 
stances considered, he could not call ita 
thin attendance, where there was not the 
most distant prospect of any attendance 
at all being necessary ; for it was an acci- 
dent, he must fairly confess, which de- 
layed him in town, and a recent acchlent, 
or public misfortune, which probably 
directed his steps down to that House that 
day. He then entéred into a concise, yet 
comprehensive state of the nation, the 
enormous burdens, fall of rents, decreas- 
ed value of lands, and increasing poors- 
rates. But these were nothing, when 
compared with the various calamities 
which accompanied them: the pride, the 
spirit, the perseverance, the unconquer- 
able resolution of Englishmen were able 
to surmount those difficulties, and to feel 
them as light and trifling, while the means 
they were wont to have recourse to were 
at hand, obedient to their call. The 
trade and commerce of Great Britain was 
unbounded, and was limited by no other 
impediment but what terminated the 
ocean, nay the globe itself. But, was 
that the case now? Was she that great, 
that powerful, that honoured, and revered 
nation? No; if he had undertaken, and 
had had the ability to perform the task of 
drawing a strong reverse of every feature 
he had been endeavouring to delineate 
of Britain in the year 1781, compared - 
with Britain in the year 1763, and several 
years subsequent to that period, she would 
be found, alas! the ruined, deserted, de- 
spised, debilitated Britain, the prey of her 
foes, and the contempt of the surrounding 
nations. Where was her commerce? It 
was carried on by chance and stealth. 
Where were her fleets? She had none, 
or whenever they appeared they soughit 
safety in retreat, and served only to add | 
fresh laurels to ourenemies. Where were 

her armies? Captured, or more than one 
half of them existing upon paper, on the 
table of the House of Commons. But he 
was disgusted and mortified by contem- 
plating the picture; nor should he now 
have troubled their lordships upon so 
beaten a subject, had not the British flag 
been tarnished almost in the mouth of the 
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Channel. Such being the general state 

of public affairs when the third reading of 

the Money-bill was announced from the 

woolsack, he thought it his indispensable 

duty to rise and oppose the granting any 

further supplies, till the sense of that 

House was taken: he meant when, upon 

notice given to the noble members who 

composed that aesembly, their lordships, 

acquainted with the circumstances of Mr. 

Kempenfeldt’s retreat, might judge how 

far it would be prudent any longer to 

entrust men, whose gross misconduct was 

every day the cause of accuinulating fresh 

misfortunes, and laying the foundation for 

a succession of the same, till the doom of 

this devoted country should be finally 

pronounced. Upon this idea he should 

move, that instead of the word ‘“ now,’’ 

“‘ the said Bill be read a third time the first 

day after the recess.’»——-Noble lords might, 

perhaps, call for explanation, and desire 
to be informed of the particulars which 

he had alluded to in his speech. To any 
question of this kind, he had, he presumed, 

a satisfactory afswer to give. He relied 
upon the authority of the Gazette for ad- 
miral Kempenfeldt’s being on his return 
to Erigland, and for Siete he knew, at 
that instant in the Channel, or arrived at 
Portsmouth. It was true there were no 
specific particulars stated, but there were 
enough to authorise this conclusion; that 
that gallant officer, after commencing an 
action with the enemy, found himself 
deceived, and in the same spirit of pru- 
dence and gallantry which led him to 
battle, desisted, when he perceived that 
there was such a superiority against him, 
as precluded the most distant hopes of a 
prosperous issue. The narrative might 
be comprised within a very narrow com- 
pass. ‘The admiralty, or cabinet, having 
determined to prevent the Brest fleet trom 
sailing, sent out a squadron of twelve sail 
of the line to effect that purpose. eal 
went accordingly, and soon came up with 
the enemy, and captured a great number 
of their transports, with troops on board. 
What next? In endeavouring to capture 
the rest, the enemy anneared, and both 
parties prepared for an engagement; in- 
deed, it had actually commenced, but 
before the line of battle could be formed, 
s0 as to render the action general and de- 
cisive, what was the scene that presented 
itself? the whole of the enemy’s squadron 
maneuvring, and composed of 19 ships 
of the line, four of which were of 110 
guns, while the first, the Royal Louis, 
L oe . i 
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which bore the admiral’s flag, carried 112 
guns, ofa weight of metal, number of men, 
and possessing other advantages, which 
eoald have rendered it extremely hazard- 
ous for either of our first rates to lre along- 
side her. His lordship having explained 
these particulars in very pointed terms, 
made a pause, and with a strong empha- 
sis wished, he said, to know the source of 
all our misfortunes. Was it in the cabi- 
net, or were ministers bat cyphers? Why 
then, in God’s name, change them. If, 
not, did the fault originate in a private, 
documented, chosen cabinet, who em- 
ployed the ostensible ones merely to ca 
their plans of madness and bloody ambi- 
tion into execution? It might be answered, 
there was no such private council. What, 
then, would become of the last possible 
uestion? Was the ruin of the nation 
finally resolved upon by a knot composed 
of three or four individuals, who, acting as 
a grand momentum, set the whole in mo- 
tion? Be it so, or be it any of them, if the 
cause was once fairly ascertained, he made 
no doubt but the good sense of the people 
of England would prove more than a match 
for any such wicked, unconstitutional 
combination of power, however dark, intri- 
cate, and complicated ; but so long as the 
authors and supporters of this nefarious 
system hud the power to impose upon the 
people, and the knack of shifting the re- 
sponsibility from one to another, it was in 
vairi to contend, unless by the rapidity of 
their desperate councils, they should draw 
that deserved destruction on their own 
heads, which justice ought to have long 
since inflicted upon them by the public 
judgment of their fellow citizens. inis- 
ters, sinking like the falling school-boy, 
were glad to catch at atwig, if it were 
only in hopes of procrastinating a fall, 
which, incapable and regardless of every 
consequence as they had shewn them- 
selves, they at length perccived was: in- 
evitable; as a ‘proof of which, nothing 
more was necessary to be adduced than 
their ludicrous or rather insulting intro- 
ductton of our successes in India into the 
Speech from the throne. He had, perhaps, 
through the communication of a friend, 
full as recent and as genuine an account 
of the real state of the British affairs in 
that quarter of the glebe as the minister, 
or ministers who framed that p in 
the Speech; and he could affirm, in the 
face of his Majesty's cabinet counsellors 
then present, and he could likewise fore. 
tel, that not one of them dare rise ang 
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contradict him; that sir Eyre Coote acted 
the part of a vigilant, cautious, and in the 
instance alluded to, of a judicious com- 
mander, who having a force composed of 
some hundred thousands to contend with, 
had kept the enemy at bay, if he might 
borrow the sportsman’s phrase, and never 
failed to improve every opportunity to 
make this sort of barbarians feel at once 
what they had often felt before, the supe- 
rior skill and discipline of the British arma. 
In truth, sir Eyre Caote had no amy: 
he had an handful of men, which he was 
necessitated to employ in detachments, 
&c. After several pointed observations 
of a like tendency, his lordship once more 
begged leave to submit his proposition to 
the House, and seriously reconimend it to 
the independent lords present, as the only 
means of effecting the removal of the pre- 
sent ministry. : 

Viscount Stormont said he heard the 
noble marquis with pleasure upon almost 
every subject his lordship thought fit to 
deliver his opinions. There was a po- 
lished decorum and manliness of sentiment 
so strongly mixed in all his lordship’s 
discourses, which, although upon certain 
political subjects they did not coincide 
with his own, yet never failed to make an 
impression upon. his own mind, sufficient 
to command that deference which was 
justly due to his lordship.—He said he 
did not rise to enter into a controversy 
with the noble marquis about the real state 
of the nation; the unwise, or worse con- 
duct of ministers ; the extent of the evils 
which we felt, or the greater which were 

icted, that would befal us. He did 
not rise to defend or condemn the mea- 
sures or execution of the American war, 
or to determine how far any of his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers may have acted crimi- 
nally or injudiciously, respecting the re- 
cent affgir the noble lord so often alluded 
to. These were fit subjects, perhaps, to 
be discussed on some future day; they 
were not now before the House. The 
real question was merely this: whether a 
Bill of Supply, which had unanimously 
passed the other House, should be read a 
third time; since which the noble mar- 
quis moved an amendment, that instead 
of the word ‘now,’ should be inserted “the 
first day after the recess.” This he look- 
ed upon to all intents and purposes to 
amount to a direct negative, as to all the 
substantial ends proposed by a Bill of 
Supply ; because it would, if agreed to, 
guspend every power, and with them of 
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course all the effective operations of go- 
vernment. The fleets and armies now in 
our ports, destined for various quarters 
of the world, must be locked up until thig 
political interdict should be taken off; for 
although much might be hazarded by mi- 
nisters, if the House should determine 
that no money should be issued for a cer- 
tain period, he was unacquainted with the 
men, who would have sufficient confidence 
to take upon them the expenditure of 
money, the approbation or wee | shar sect 
of which would depend upon the future 
Opinions of parliament.—The noble mar- 
quis, among other very strong accusa- 
tiuns against ministers, charged them with 
supineness, with neglect, with incapabi- 
lity ; and as the only specific for the evils 
they had brought on their country, said, 
that nothing but spirit, unanimity, vigo- - 
rous exertions, and the most animated at- 
tempts, could possibly retrieve our affairs. 
It was true, his lordship did not promise 
success, but only hoped, that our affairs 
might be put upon a respectable footing. 
Yet while he was in the very act of re- 
commending and suggesting, in the most 
forcible and pathetic terms, the necessity 
of vigorous exertions; his lordship, by 
his motion, was for suspending all exer- 
tions whatever. This being the plain re- 
sult of the argument used by the noble 
marquis, he flattered himself that noble 
lords would agree with him, that it was 
extremely unnecessary to resort to argu- 
ments in detail, to persuade them to refuse 
their consent to the amendment. He 
should therefore move the order of the 


day. , 

The Duke of Chandos approved of the 
motion of the noble marquis, and rose to. 
second it. He assured their lordships, 
that he had no communication or concern 
whatever with the noble lord. He could 
not help declaring the satisfaction he felt, 
in these degenerate times, to behold a 
nobleman attend his duty in that House, 
not attended with a troop of followers and 
partizans, encircled with friends and 
powerful orators, to oppose the measures 
of government, but silently stealing down 
to discharge his duty as a loyal subject, 
in order to oppose the invincible power 
of an host of adversaries, supported by 
all the strength of government.—He hear- 
tily agreed with the noble marquis in 
every sentiment he had delivered. He 
thought the motion not only proper, but 
the only one, in the present state of 
things, which could save us, or at least 
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procrastinate our fall. Who would trust 
such men with a single shilling of the 
ublic treasure? He would not. They 
ad deceived, misled, and ruined the na- 
tion already. If any noble lord was for 
again trying the experiment, he was not 
that man. What! trust in the hands of 
the present set of ministers the annual 
parliamentary supply, the only check 
which the legislature had reserved to it- 
self! In order, he presumed, for he could 
discover no other reason, to enable them 
to do more mischief! But even if the evil 
stopped here it might be borne; but it 
would not, for they would have it in their 
power, before their plan of absolute de- 
struction should be accomplished, to fol- 
Jow each successive day, ministerial in- 
famy with public disgrace.—The noble 
marquis, after describing the immediate 
dishonour attending our late retreat from 
the enemy off Brest, drew those fair and 
rational conclusions which the nature of 
the public information he had received, 
well bore him out in: 3,000 men, his 
lordship observed, were intended for the 
East Indies, whither, after they had pass- 
ed Cape Finisterre, they could meet with 
no interruption. A certain number of 
the great ships was intended to augment 
the Spanish squadron at: Cadiz, which 
would ‘constitute a force more than suffi- 
cient to shut out the British fleet, if there 
was any intention of that kind, from re- 
lieving our fortresses in the Mediterra- 
nean. But the principal motive which 
induced him ‘to mention this distribution 
of forcé, was an expression which fell 
from the noble marquis, that the retreat 
of admiral Kempenfeldt would be the 
means of the-loss of the remainder of the 
West India islands. In this he would an- 
ticipate the fears of the noble lord, for 
he was perfectly convinced, that business 
would be performed to their hand. He 
had himself a considerable property in’ Ja- 
maica, and he had received a letter of a 
very recent date, from an opulent and 
respectable inhabitant of that island, in- 
forming him, that he waited only for a 
' French force to appear before it to sur- 
render. ‘It was totally defenceless in 
every i saa ‘and must fall a prey to the 
first invader, no matter how insignificant. 
The Earl of Westmoreland declared 
the present motion to be as extraordinary 
a one as had ever been made, and he be- 
Jieved neither the noble marquis, nor the 
noble duke, could shew him a single pre- 
cedent for it. He begged their lord- 
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ships to recollect, that at the Revolu- 
tion, all the public revenues had been 
alienated from the crown, and that a bar- 
gain had been made between the crown 
and parliament, for the latter to allow a 
certain’ annuity to the former, and also 
to grant from time to time such supplies 
as were necessary for supporting govern- 
ment and defending the kingdom. Hence 
some supply parliament was bound to 
grant; and it- was very singular, when 
the occasions of the state were allowed on 
all hands to be most pressing, it should 
be argued as wise and necessary to with- 
hold the supplies: putting a stop to the 
armaments for the West and East Indies, 
and all other essential services, would 
complete the ruin of the state. The mar- 
quis entertained one opinion of ministers, 
he entertained a different one; and if the 
supplies were withheld till the noble mar- 
quis and his friends had settled an admi- 
nistration, he feared they would be with- 
held altogether, as it was obvious the maf- 
quis and his friends held very contradic- 
tory opinions on that head. A particular 
party in this country and the French mi- 
nisters agreed perfectly in one point, that 
was, to traduce the present ministers, to 
weaken, their efforts, to frustrate their 
plans, to impede their operations, to de- 
feat the execution of them, and to pre- 
vent the merited success of their mea- 
sures. He concluded against the mar- 
quis’s amendment. 

The Marquis of Rockingham rose a se- 
cond time ; the noble viscount had charg- 
ed him with wanting to stop the exer- 
tions of his Majesty’s ministers: so far 
from that, it was their want of exertion 
he complained of. Had they not wanted 
exertion, would admiral Kempenfeldt have 
been sent with 12 ships to fight 19? It 
had been declared by a lord of the Admi- 
ralty (Mulgrave) that our navy not only 
was inferior to that of the House - of 
Bourbon, but that it never could be 
otherwise. How did this melancholy as- 
sertion agree with the declaration of the 
first lord ofthe Admiralty a session or two 
ago, * That a- first lord of the Admr- 
tralty deserved to lose his head, if he did 
not at all times take care to have a navy 
fit to face that of the House of Bourbon.” 
Was that the case now? The recent affair 
of admiral Kempenfeldt was but one addi- 
tion to the many proofs of our inferiority, 
that we had seen and lamented. He had 
no intention to stop the supplies altoge- 
ther, his motion’ expressly mentioned, till 
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the first day after the recess, and the 
House might only adjourn for ten days 
if they chose it. Where was the peace 
with Holland? He feared the Dutch 
‘would not treat with administration. 
Where were our allies? He knew there 
was a policy in Russia that dictated 
friendship to Great Britain. He should 
be happy to find the rumour of a treaty 
in that quarter authentic. But ministers 
could neither continue the war, nor make 
peace. He believed neither France, 
Spain, nor America would treat with 
them. 

The Earl of Sandwich said the noble 
marquis had imputed words to him that 
never came out of his mouth. He had 
repeatedly explained the declaration made 
in a debate five or six years ago. It had 
been mis-stated in both Houses, and with- 
out doors, just as persons had found it 
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different turn. For example the two small 
words, “ in Europe,” he had never heard 
before. But even in that respect, was 
not admiral Kempenfeldt inferior in Eu- 
rope? Other instances of inferiority in 
Europe might be adduced, therefore the 
noble lord had not much mended the af- 
fair by this last alteration. 

The Earl of Sandwich complained that 
it was unparliamentary at all times to recur 
to words uttered five years ago, and in 
the present case particularly unjustifi- 
able, because the noble marquis would not 
allow him to explain his own meaning. 
He begged their lordships to recollect, 
that what would have been wise to have 
said five years ago, might be the reverse 
now, and vice versa. The words appeared 
to him to be warrantable at the time, but | 
perhaps they would be injudicious at the 
present moment. The war had been in a 


most convenient for their purposes. What | great measure a war of detachment, and 
he had said was this, “ That it ought | considering the variety of pressing calls 
ever to be an object with government to | on the service, every thing had been done 


keep the navy on as respectable a footing 
as possible, and to make it equal in Eu- 
rope to the navy of Bourbon, whenever 
it could be done.”” Admiral Kempenfeldt 
had taken from 15 to 20 transports laden 
with stores, ammunition, brass ordnance, 
and troops, which he thought a very im- 
portant circumstance. The manceuvres of 
that admiral had done him infinite ho- 
nour, and proved him to be what every 
man in the navy had long believed him 
to be, an officer of great skill, great cou- 
’ rage, and great judgment. With regard to 
the French having 19 ships to our 12, 

from information he had received, he was 
persuaded that over night they had no 

more than 13 or 14 sail, but that they 

had been reinforced in the night with five 

sail of heavy ships; had that circumstance 

not occurred, our success would have 

been more complete. He hoped no blame 

‘would be imputed to admiral Kempenfeldt 
or any other officer. His lordship was 
for reading the Land-tax Bill a third time. 

The Marquis of Rockingham desired 

it might not go out into the world, that 

he had imputed the’ smallest degree of 
blame to admiral Kempenteldt. He knew 

him to be an able officer, but he censured 

‘the Admiralty for not having put it in the 
power of that deserving commander to 

have rendered the event more successful. 

With regard to the notorious declaration 

‘of the first lord of the Admiralty, it was 
‘extraordinary, that every time the noble 
‘earl explained it, he gave it a new and a 
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for the defence of the country and the 
annoyance of the enemy that was prac- 
ticable. 

The Bill was read a third time without 
any division. 


Petition from Mr. Laurens presented by 
Mr. Burke.] Dec. 20. Mr. Burke rose 
to move for leave to present a petition 
from Mr. Henry Laurens. This he pre- 
faced with some pertinent replies to what 
had been suggested from the opposite part 
of the House, in respect to agreeing to an 
inguiry being entered into relative to his 
correspondence with Dr. Franklin, when- 
ever an inquiry should be made respect- 
ing the first lord of the Admiralty. 

eat humour and pleasantry he observed, 
that, however his conduct might call for 
an inquiry, on account of his correspon- 
dence with Dr. Franklin being deemed 


misprision of treason, he could not sup- 


pose it would be: considered of that na- 
tional consequence with what was then 
immediately before the House; his cor- 
respondence with Dr. Franklin could not 
produce such fatal calamities as attended 
the misconduct of the naval department. 
However that might be, he promised that 
no papers whatever should be withheld 
from the inspection of the House, at any 
time they should think proper to demand 
them. He wished this might be as mi- 
nutely granted by the first lord of the 
He then read the petition, 
and moved for leave to bring it up. This 
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being complied with, and the petition read 
by the clerk, he moved that it should lie 
an the table. : 
. Lord North said, that however Mr. 
Laurens had there stated the complaint of 
usparaileled rigour being shewn him ia 
confinement, he believed there was no 
foundation for such a int. Indeed, 
he might think it rigorous to be at all 
confined. In ect to his enlargement, 
it was true, an indirect application had 
been made to him, which he did not re- 
ceive till last night ; so that it was im- 
sible to grant him that relief which his 
leaaid situation might réquire. There 
must be a proper time to consider on the 
means, and its necessity. But as the hon. 
gentleman had pledged himself to prove 
the truth of this rigour, be should defer 
saying much more on that particular, 
until the inquiry was made. It might be 
necessary to have the warden of the Tower 
before that House. It would then appear 
whether Mr. Laurens had not informed 
him that he was perfectly satisfied with 
the treatment he had received. The hon. 
gentleman had particularly complained of 
the cruel and impolitic treatment of Mr. 
Laurens. He did not know how they 


were to act if the laws were not to be the 


standard of their actions. Before the 
hon. gentleman could condemn the con- 
duct of ministry in this particular, it was 
necessary -to prove, wherein they had 
acted contrary to the laws. 

Mr. Burke said, that the noble lord was 
not such a child as to suppose he would 
enter into an inquiry how far the pro- 
ceedings in the Tower were justifiable. 
He should not enter into the rigorous pro- 
ceedings of that disgraceful prison, nor 
should he consider how far they were to 
be countenanced by law. He should only 
consider how far that power was extended 
beyond the line of prudence and huma- 
' nity. In respect to his having pledged 
himself to the House to prove every par- 
ticular complaint of Mr. Laurens’ treat- 
ment, did the noble lord imagine he meant 
to attempt what was in itself so imprac- 
ticable? No. He could not pretend to 
prove every particular of rigorous pro- 
ceeding within those walls. It was im- 
‘gad He therefore wished it might 

understood, that all he meant was, 
whatever had been alledged before, or set 
forth in that petition, then lying on the 
table, he would bring such evidence as 
should testify the authenticity of the 
whole. Nothing had been advanced re- 
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specting Mr. Laurens, either by himself 
or others, but what vouchers should be 
brought in vindication of its truth. The 
noble lord had said, that before he repro- 
bated the conduct of ministry, in being 
cruel and impolitic in their treatment of 
Mr. Laurens, it was necessary to prove 
wherein they had departed from the tenor 
of the laws. Thus far he must differ in 
opinion with the noble lord. One part of 
what he had alledged, was by the pre- 
sentation of that petition brought to issue. 
He had been accused of representing cir- 
cumstances of harsh, impolitic measures 
in resnect to Mr. Laurens, which were ab- 
solutely false. It was said that he himself 
would not complain of such treatment. 
For he had declared to others, of his per- 
fect satisfaction in his confinement as a 
prisoner. This declaration was now 
brought to issue. Mr. Laurens had himself 
complained in such a manner, as proved 
this assertion to be false, and what i had 
before asserted of his usage to be true. 
Therefore nothing now remajned, but te 
prove the bad policy of using the presi- 
dent of the American congress with such 
uncommon severity. The noble lord had 
sought refuge for his conduct in the sanc- 
tuary of thelaws. But surely he knew better 
than to apply this to his present conduct. 
He was a logician, and could perceive the 
difference between the justifying an action 
necessarily lawful, and absolutely impo- 
litic, although sanctified by that authority. 
A matter might be lawful, but not, there- 
fore, expedient. There was a material 
distinction. Supposing the noble lord 
had a mine which produced him an im- 
mense income, that the management of 
this mine depended on the sole gover- 
nance of one man who might owe him 102. 
would the noble Jord consider it policy in 
him to arrest this man? Lawful it cer- 
tainly was. But would he prove it expe- 
dient? He certainly would not, unless he 
chose to suffer the destruction, perhape 
the annihilation of his possession. 

Lord North observed the hon. gentle- 
man had said, that of the several points, one 
was already brought to issue. He be 
leave to differ in opinion. All that could 
be said in its favour was, that Mr. Lau- 


-rens had really complained of very severe 


and unprecedented ips, arising from 
the mode and nature of his present con- 
finement. The truth of it still remained 
to be proved. For from what had already 
appeared before that House, there was as 
strong a presumption to credit the lenity 
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as the rigour of his situation. Until either 
of these were proved to be true or false, 
neither of the contraries could properly 
be said to be at issue. In spree i to the 
bad policy of confining Mr. Laurens asa 
prisoner of state, instead of a prisoner of 
war, the hon. gentleman had related a 
circumstance of arresting a necessary ser- 
vant for 10/. He would aver there was 
no similarity m the circumstances. The 
necessity of the one was dispensible, the 
other indispensible. Mr. Laurens was 
confined from the requisition of law and 
circumstances. 

Mr. Mansfield said, there was no possi- 
bility of committing Mr. Laurens, but un- 
der the denomination of a state prisoner: 
for if we had treated him as a prisoner of 
war, he would long ere this have been in 
full enjoyment of his liberty. Would not 
this have been impolitic, to have placed 
him in the possession of that for which he 
is now confined. It was therefore not 
only lawful, but necessary, to confine him 
as a criminal: so that, notwithstanding 
what the hon. gentleman had said in re- 
gard to the necessity for the noble lord 


renewing annually an act in support of 


Mr. ‘Laurens’ confinement, it was quite 
otherwise. There was no such necessity. 
Policy, law, and justice united in confining 
Mr. Laurens as a prisoner of state, and not 
a prisoner of war. 

The Petition was ordered to lie on the 
table. The fullowing is a copy thereof: 


To the Right Hon. Charles Wolfran Corn- 


wall, Speaker, and the Hon. the House 
of Commons. The Representation and 
Praver of Henry Laurens, a native of 
South Carolma, some time recognized 
by the British Commissioners in Ame- 
rica, by the style and title of his Ex- 
cellency Henry Laurens, President of 
Congress, now a close prisoner in the 
Tower of London, . 


«¢ Most respectfully sheweth, 
_ © That your representer for many years, 
‘at the peril of his life and fortune, evi- 
dently laboured to preserve and strengthen 
the ancient friendship between Great- 
Britain and the Colonies; and that in no 
‘instance he ever excited, on either side, 
the dissentions which separated them.— 
That the commencement of ‘the present 
war was a subject of great grief to him, in as 
much as‘he foresaw and foretold, in letters 
‘now extant, the distresses which both 


countries experience at this day.—That 


in the rise and progress of the war, he ex- 
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tended every act of kindness in his power 
to persons called Loyalists and Quietists, 
as well as to British prisoners of war; very 
ample proofs of which he can produce.— 
That he was captured on the American 
coast, first landed u American ground, 
where he saw exchange of British and 
American prisoners in a course of nege- 
tiation; and that such exchange and en- 
largements upon parole are mutually and 
daily practised m Ametica.—That he was 
committed to the Tower on the 6th of 
October, 1780, being then dangerously 
ill; that in the mean time he has, in man 
respects, particularly by being deprived 
(with at little exception) of the visits 
and consolations of his children, and other 
relations and friends, suffered under a de- 
gree of rigour almost, if not altogether, un- 
lea ‘ei in modern British history.— That 
from long confinement, and the want of 
pe er exercise, and other obvious causes, 

is bodily health is greatly impaired, and 
that he is now in a languishing state; and, 
therefore, your representer humbly prays 
your honours will condescend to take his 
case into consideration ; and, under proper 
conditions and restrictions, grant him en- 
largement, or such other relief, as to the 
wisdom and benignity of your honours 
shall secm fitting. 

“ Henry LAURENS.” - 

*¢ Tower of London, Dec. 1, 1781.” 
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_ Debate in the Commons on Mr. Fox's 
Motion for an Enquiry into the Causes of 
the Want of Success of the British Navy. | 
January 24. In pursuance of the notice 
he had given, 

Mr. Fox rose to move for an enquiry 
into the causes of the want of success of 
his Majesty’s naval forces during this 
war, and more particularly in the year 
1781. He began with saying, that he was 
perfectly convinced of the difficulty of the 
undertaking, and also of the general im- 
propriety of instituting an inquiry into the 
conduct of men intrusted with the powers 
and influence of government. It was al- 
ways ineligible, and at times dangerous; 
for the men, entrusted with the powers of 
the administration, had it in their power 


‘to rise superior to the impotence of in- 
quiry: however just; and by means of 
Ri 


influence and the strength of office 
Were able to crush the cforts of those who 


endeavoured to expose their misconduct. 
-Gentlemen were therefore averse from thre 
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institution of inquiries, and they were 
seldom made, because they were seldom 
productive of advantage to the public. In 
such an inquiry the evidence was in the 
hands of the persons accused; they had 
it in their power to manage it as they 
leased, and without the evidence of office, 
it was not to be expected that any benefit 
could arise from ripe That influence 
therefore, exerted in favour of a minister 
to be accused, ought to deter any man 
from accusing a person so shielded, so 
protected. But of all the ministers in the 
cabinet there was not one more formida- 
ble, perhaps not one so formidable from 
influence, as the earl of Sandwich: his 
situation gave him the influence of a whole 
profession; as a cabinet minister, he of 
course would find himself supported by 
the influence of his colleagues; but the 
noble earl had, independent of these two 
sources of influence, another, which though 
not equal to that of the crown, was a 
powerful addition to it; and with it, suffi- 
cient to crush any member who should 
bring charges against him: this influence 
he derived from the East-India Company. 
It was easy then to foresee that he was 
about to undertake an arduous task in- 
deed. But with all this he was ready and 
prepared to encounter in this case ; at the 
same time that he was convinced that, this 
was not the way which, in more virtuous 
and vigorous times, a subject of this sort 
would be taken up. He was convinced 
that, as a prelude to an inquiry, he ought 
to move for an Address to the King, to 
remove the earl of Sandwich from his 
councils. If there was nerve, honesty, 
and independence in that House, that 
would be the mode in which they would 
set about this business; but the evil effects 
of that influence which he had mentioned 
were, that they had poisoned the under- 
standing as well as the heart of that Hoase. 
Gentlemen forgot what was right and ne- 
cessary, and adopted, with their eyes open, 
what was wrong and nugatory: such was 
the habit of that House, that it would be 
an idle attempt to endeavour to convince 
them that there was a manifest and an es- 
sential distinction between a motion of re- 
moval, and an implication of censure. 
Gentlemen had adopted an idea, that to 
move for an address to remove a minister, 
was to act unfairly; that it was to con- 
demn a servant of the public unheard, and 
to proceed to pass sentence without allow- 
ing to make his own defence. No- 
tung could be more absurd, more false, 
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and more foolish than this idea; but he 
wondered not that it prevailed, for mi- 
nisters entertained the same idea them- 
selves. Being men of less property than 
official emolument; for such now were the 
extravagant incomes of placemen, that 
their salaries and douceurs must be supe- 
rior to their private estates ; they clung to 
their offices, and considered them as s0 
rich and valuable that at last they blended 
them with inheritance, and looked upon 
them as sacred franchises, in the posses- 
sion of which they were secured by the 
law of the land. 

The contrary of this the hon. gentleman 
particularly insisted upon. In his opinion, 
there was no occasion to criminate a mi- 
nister, in order to address the throne for 
his removal from office. It was sufficient 
that he was incapable, or unfortunate, 
or disliked. Either of these cases were 
enough to warrant an address to the so- 
vereign for his removal, in which there 
was perhaps nothing dishonourable, and 
in which, there was frequently something 
very much to the credit of the minister 
removed. The parliament had at all times 
an undoubted right to request that any 
servant of the crown ey en be discontinued 
merely upon disliking him, it was by no 
means unreasonable. Had a minister a 
right to his place for life, as to a frechold ? 
or was he only a servant of the public? If 
he was their servant, why should the pub- 
lic have less power over their servants 
than private individuals had over those 
domestics whom they paid for their ser- 
vices? If the public thought proper not to 
employ their servants any longer, had they 
not a right to dismiss them, without in- 
curring the charge of injustice? Un- 
doubtedly they possessed this right; and 
whoever should urge that it would be un- 
just to exercise it, must necessarily deny 
the right itself. : 

He would go farther however, and con- 
tend, that not only it would not be unjust, 
but that in many cases, as in the present, 
it would be expedient to exercise this 
right; for the moment a minister ceases 
to enjoy the confidence of the public, that 
moment he ought to be removed; nay, 
though he should be a meritorious servant, 
and an able minister ; for in every govern- 
ment, there must be a confidence reposed 
in the servants of the crown by the people ; 
or else the business of the state can never 
be carried on with any degree of success ; 
and though the people should be whim- 
sical and capricious in their dislike of any 
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minister, yet it never could be consonant | It had been said of the opposition, and 
to sound policy to keep him in office against | it was a charge of which they must clear 
the opinion and wishes of the people. The | themselves, that they brought on the in- 
public had long since withdrawn their con- | quiry, in order to preserve the earl of 
fidence from lord Sandwich, (it he indeed | Sandwich in his place; for that if the op- 
ever had been honoured with it), and | position had not strove to turn kim out, 
therefore for this reason alone, if not one | he would have been so long before this 
of the thousand others he could urge, he | time. This was a very curious charge. 
ought to be removed: he trusted, there- | They had been said to be in league with 
fore, that he should hear no more of the | Dr.- Franklin, with the Americans, and 
injustice and hardship of removing a mi- | even with the French and Spaniards. 
nister, without having first given him a| They were charged with having contri- 
fair trial. buted to the sudependence of America; 
Holding it, therefore, as a general | but all this was nothing in comparison 
principle of policy, that a motion of re- | with the charge which was now alledged 
moval was the proper step to be taken, | against them; that they were in league 
and prudentially deeming an inquiry, as | with the arch-enemy who had robbed us 
he had already declared, to be not the | of so much valuable dominion—the domi- 
most fit measure to be taken with a | nion of the ocean. Better would it be for 
minister while in place; such was the | Great Britain were they to have supported 
situation of affairs, and such the late | America, France, Spain, and Holland, 
misconduct and ill success of our naval | than to have’ linked with the present mi- 
force, that he felt himself obliged, under | nistry, without whose uniform aid Dr. 
all the difficulties, the obvious difficulties | Franklin might have been wise, general 
that would attend his endcavours, to | Washington brave, Maurepas, De Sartine, 
be himself the mover of an inquiry into | and M. de Castres, vigilant, crafty, and 
the conduct of the earl of Sandwich. | politic, America firm, the House of Bour- 
Thus knowing and avowing what was right, | bon full of resources, of vigour and of 
he was about to do what he had declared | energy, and Holland proved a powerful 
to be wrong, at least wrong in some de- | ally to the House of Bourbon in vain! The 
gree. From what the noble lord in the | hon. gentleman spoke particularly to this _ 
blue ribbon had said before the recess, | point. It was said, not by the gentlemen 
when gentlemen talked of the first lord | with whom he had the honour to act, but 
of the Admiralty, ‘that they could only | by the very men, who, in case of a divi- 
accuse him before the inquiry, but would | sion, would vote in favour of the earl of 
pot charge him with the same crimes af- | Sandwich, that there was an obstinacy 
terwards,” it would be expected, that the | somewhere, that would oppose whatever 
noble lord should himself be che first man | was undertaken or suggested by the gen- 
to bring on the inquiry. It was very true | tlemen in opposition : that lord Sandwich 
that he ought to do so. But he was not | would have been turned out of place, had 
displeased that he had not done it, for if it | not opposition desired it; and that what-. 
had been taken up by that noble lord, he | ever plan was in agitation, if it were a wise 
should have believed that it would be con- | one, and approved of by that side of the 
ducted, as every thing was conducted | House, it would be instantly altered ; if it 
which he took in hand, with fraud or im- | was a bad one, and condemned, it would 
becility ; and that it would be calculated | be persevered in, and executed. He could 
either to do nothing, or to do mischief. | not tell whether there was such a spirit of 
There was, however, one thing which | obstinacy in existence or not; but he 
would be naturally expected from the | knew that those men, who in their hearts 
noble lord, after so much boasting and , desired to see the earl of Sandwich out of 
gallantry; that he should give to the | place, and who sincerely thought him in- 
House the means of a full and fair inves- 
tigation of the conduct of the Admiralty. ! 
Ifhe denied the necessary intelligence ; if | down to the House and voted to save him, 
he withheld papers and starved the trial; | were too bad for any society, much less 
the House would then say, that he, and | for the important trusts which they held, 
not the persons who attacked lord Sand- | of representing a tree people. It proved 
wich, hazarded expressions which he could | to him the truth of that declaration which 
Mot prove, and was bolder in giving the | the House made on the 6th of April 1780, 
challenge than in fighting the battle. that the influence of the crown had in. 
( VOL. XXII. ] [3 L] | 


capable of holding it with honour, or even 
with safety to his country, and yet came 
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creased, was increasing, and ought to be 
diminished. But he desired it to be un- 
derstood and believed, that though they 
brought on the question for an inquiry into 
the conduct of the first lord of the Admi- 
ralty, they had no intention of fixing him 
in his seat; if he should be secured by 
their endeavours to turn him out, a 
could only lament that obstinacy whic 
they had it not in their power to subdue. 
They did their duty in warning their coun- 
try of the consequences of his administra- 
tion of our naval affairs; they spoke of his 
repcated errors and crimes, exposed them 
to view, and endeavoured to procure his 
discharge ; and they did this in the ho- 
nest and upright intention of saving the 
empire from the further effects of his mi- 
scrable system. He begged, therefore, 
that it might not be imputed to them, 
that they wished to fix him in his seat ; 
nothing was farther from their intention, 
and he trusted that those gentlemen who 
had spoken as he had said, and who wished 
for the good of their country, that the 
ear] of Sandwich was removed from office, 
would now be honest enough to hold the 
same language within doors that they held 
without, and act with the same vigour 
that they spoke. | 

The hon. gentleman now procecded to 
the matter of the inquiry. He said that 
it naturally was divided into two distinct 
heads; the one whether the first lord of 
the Admiralty had the means of procuring 
a navy equal to the occasions of the state? 
and secondly, whether he had employed 
the force which he really had to the ne- 
ccssary services with wisdom and ability ? 
As to the first, he did not mean to intro- 
duce it into the inquiry ; for though it was 
very truc that there were many occasions, 
in which he could prove that the first lord 
of the Admiralty had neglected his duty 
in this respect, yet, as it would require so 
much detail of proof, and bring forward so 
many oflice-witnesses, witnesses all under 
the patronage of the noble lord himself, 
he did not wish to lead the House to this 
part of the subject. If the inquiry was to 
be continued for so great a length of time 
as- would necessarily be required for going 
into that part of the subject, he saw no 
probability of gentlemen giving it atten- 
tion. There was an indifference in that 
House almost invincible; and therefore 
the only prospect that he could have of 
the inquiry being regarded was, that it 
would not be tedious nor perplexing. If 
the first consideration was taken up it must 
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be so: there would be great difficulty im 
ascertaining the facts, and the House 
would be obliged frequently to resort to 
opinion and speculation on which it would 
not be fair to ground censure or punish- 
ment. But though he did not take up 
this part of the question, he, begged that 
no gentleman would suppose that he 
thought the first lord of the Admiralty 
less criminal here than under the second 
head; he was convinced of the contrary. 
There were many egregious faults, and 
such as every gentleman, whether inti- 
mate with naval matters or not, must fully 
comprehend. 

The navy of this country was confess- 
edly inadequate to our occasions. It was 
not the question, whether it was equal to 
the navy which lord Hawke left when he 
went out of office, though he could prove 
that the fleet, at the second year of the 
war, was not nearly equal to that of the 
year 1759; but it was with the state of 
the French and Spanish navy that the 
comparison ought to be made. It was. 
the duty of the first lord of the Admiralty 
to prepare a fiect able to cope with that 
of the enemy, whatever it might be; and 
when he saw equipments going on in the 
French and Spanish marine, it was his 
business, and it was his indispensible duty 
to take the alarm, and exert the powers of 
this country for our defence. Would any 
man venture to say that the means had 
been denied him? would any man venture 
to slander the: House of Commons with 
the charge of parsimony? surely none 
would. It might safely and truly be im- 
puted to them that they had been lavish 
and wasteful, in cases where expence was 
not wanted, or where it was improper; 
but no man would say of them that they 
had been fastidious or narrow; that they 
had denied useful sums, or crippled the 
necessary service, As the nation had felt 
all the hardships of extravagance, it might 
certainly have been expected that they 
should have reaped also some of the be- 
nefits. This, however, had not been the 
case. The earl of Sandwich had procured 
lavish grants,—he had the command of 
the national purse, but he had failed to 
provide for his country a fleet equal to the 
necessities of the state, or equal to the 
strength of the enemy. He had said, 
however, that he did not mean to go into 
this branch of the question. The ex» 
minations which it would require, would 
be intricate; the accounts given by mea 
in office would be unintelligible to many 
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gentlemen, and would be rendered ob- 
scure to all, by means of the artifices of 
the Admiralty. He wished to confine 
the inquiry to that which every gentleman 
would be competent to discuss, and he 
omised the House that there would be 
ample matter for discussion. 
. ‘fhe branch of the question then to 
which he wished to call their attention 
was, Whether the first lord of the Admi- 
ralty had directed the force of this coun- 
try, with wisdom and effect, to the neces- 
sary objects of the war. Before he pro- 
ceeded to this he must clear a little 
ground. A doubt had been raised about 
the nature and extent of responsibility : 
knowing, and believing, that all his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers were guilty of the dis- 
memberment of the empire, and of the 
calamities with which we were surround- 
ed, it was to him a matter of indifference 
on whom the consequences of the enquiry 
should light; whether it should be the 
first lord of the Admiralty, or the first 
lord of the Treasury, oF on either or all of 
the Secretaries of State. He thought them 
all guilty, and unishment could not fail 
to be just, if it fell on either; but he must 
regard to the constitution. Our con- 
stitution then pointed out the particular 
minister who was bound to give advice to 
his sovereign in naval concerns, and who 
was consequently responsible for naval 
reeasures. ‘That minister was the first 
lord of the Admiralty. A subaltern com- 
missioner of that board, and which he 
once had the honour himself to be, would 
be bound, if he should receive an order 
from a secretary of state, to send a num- 
ber of ships, with a particular commander, 
on any given expedition, to execute that 
order strictly and literally, without pre- 
suming to examine the propriety or the 
wisdom of the measure. He could not 
on the point, because he had not 
the meane of judging. He knew not the 
ounds on which the order was made. 
e knew not the intelligence, and he 
ought not to know it, nor the facts, nor 
the arguments, nor the reasoning on which 
3¢ had been adopted by the cabinet. It 
was therefore his immediate duty to obey 
the mandate; but if the order had been 
sent by the same secretary of state to the 
first lord of the Admiralty, the case was 
very different. He, as well as the secre- 
, was a counsellor of the King, and he 
knew, or ought to know all the grounds 
on. which the order was made. If, there- 
fore, knowing these grounds, he disap- 
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proved of the measure; if he considered 
it as inconvenient or dangerous, it was his 
duty, and he was bound to disobey it. It 
was a power necessary to his office, to 
exercise his discretion in every measure 
which he executed, since without discre- 
tion there could be no responsibility. 
This was the true constitutional doctrine, 
and it was this which would give firmness 
and stability to our government, if left une, 
shackled by influence. But it was no 
wonder, that a noble lord (Mulgrave) 
should, by the circumstances of his situa- 
tion, his friendship, his familiarity, and 
other reasons, be apt to confound the mi- 
nister with the subaltern, and speak with 
some confusion on the subject of respon- 
sibility, since he might, though only an 
‘nferior lord of that board, fancy himself, 
‘n the House of Commons, the prime mi- 
nister of the Admiralty. 

The hon. gentleman now entered into 
an enumeration of the instances of mis- 
management of our navy, which had oc- 
curred in the course of the last five years, 
by which the House would see what were 
the particular points to which he meant. 
to call their attention in the proposed en~ 
quiry. This he did with that historical 
precision and accuracy for which he is 
remarked, beginning with the commence- 
ment of hostilities between this country 
and France, and tracing the naval minis- 
ter through all the series of his measures 
year by year. We cannot presume to 
follow him with correctness. Ile said, 
that as early as the year 1776 his Majes- 
ty’s ministers must have supposed that 
France would 
with America. 
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He took this tor cranted, 
because at so early a date they applied to 
his hon. friend, admiral Keppel, to know 
whether he would take upon him an im- 
ortant naval command. From this ap- 
plication he collected the circumstance of 
their apprehension of a French war, be- 
cause knowing the sentiments of that great 
admiral on the subject of the American 
question, they could not presume to offer 
him an appointment to fight against the — 
Americans. He did not mean by saying, 
that because admiral Keppel would not 
fight against the Americans, those officers 
were guilty who had accepted of com- 
mands against them. God forbid! Many 
gallant gentlemen had been employed in 
that service from mistaken principles of 
discipline, and some from an es con- 
viction of the rectitude of our cause. He 
only meant to say, that admiral Keppcl, 


interfere in our contest 
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with his sentiments on that question, 
would have been unpardonable if he had 
accepted of a command. The ministry 
then knew so early as 1776, that the 
French would interfere, and from that 
moment at least, if not before, they ought 
to have begun thcir equipments to act 
with decision against France in the be- 
ginning of the war. At that time a very 
worthy and industrious friend of his, Mr. 
Temple Luttrell, knowing that the first 
thing a statesman had to do, before he 
embarks in a war, is to examine whether 
his means are sufficient for carrying it on, 
moved in his place, that the navy of Eng- 
land in its then state, was inadequate to 
the exigencies of the empire. This mo- 
tion, Mr. Fox said, he had the honour to 
second; but, though obviously founded 
in truth, it was rejected by a majority: 
ministers then boasted of the formidable 
and still growing state of the navy, and 
parliament and the nation at large were 
given to understand, that we actually had, 
at that time, a naval force equal to every 
possible exigency of the state. At the 
same time the House was told from the 
Treasury-bench, that if it were not the 
case, it would be impolitic and dangerous 
to publish it to the world. What truth 
there was in such assertions experience 
soon pointed out, and the public found 
that the assertions of ministers, and the 
flattering picture drawn by them of the 
navy of England, were illusive. For so 
far had a noble lord in office gone (lord 
Mulgrave), that in the present session of 
parliament he had asserted not only that 
we were inferior to France at sea; but 
that it was in the nature of thinzs ab- 
solutely impossible that we should be 
equal to her, whenever she should turn 
her thoughts entirely to her marine: here 
the illusion ended ; and here we were un- 
deceived by ministers; ‘the motion he al- 
luded to, had this tendency, to make mi- 
nisters reflect before hand, and consider 
the strength of France and England, be- 
fore we should break with the French; 
and after they should have, by mature 
deliberation, discovered what .must’ be 
their own inferiority. in a contest with 
America and France uuited, to persuade 
them to make peace with America, and, 
by so doing, either prevent the war with 
France, or be enabled to bring our whole 
force against her, and crush her navy at a 
blow. If this had been done, that coun- 
try, used to be stiled the British empire 
in America, might be perhaps inde- 
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Searle but it would not have been 


rench. 

But the circumstance to which he wished 
to allude in this matter was the bold con- 
trast which there was in the lan of 
gentlemen on the opposite side of the 
House. In 1776, bebre we went to war, 
it was declared to be impolitic and dan- 
gerous to say that our navy was inferior 
to that of the enemy, even if it should 
really be so, we must not venture to speak 
the truth. But in 1781, a member of the 
board of Admiralty declares in the face of 
the whole world, during the fourth year 
of a war with France and Spain, that our 
navy was not only inferior, but that it 
must necessarily be’ inferior to that of the 
enemy, at all times when the enemy 
pleased. The gentlemen in opposition 
were blamed for giving improper intelli- 
gence to the enemy in the year 1776.— 
The noble lord of the Admiralty was no 
doubt praised for giving them intelligence 
in the year 1781.—It was dangerous 
before we went to war to tell the French 
and Spaniards what we thought of our 
force—It was perfectly safe to inform 
them of it when we were involved in a 
war with them, and surrounded in a man- 
ner unprecedented in English history. 
The noble lord talked of the despondency 
of not looking our misfortunes in the face : 
but mark the difference of the noble lord’s 
conduct and his words;—We must not 
look our misfortunes in the face, nor exa- 
mine our situation with steady, resolute 
minds, when examination would be advan- 
tageous because seasonable; when by 
examination we might have prevented the 
calamities that ensued ; but we must exa- 
mine and publish our weakness to all the 
world, nay, we must go out of the way, 
and without being called or solicited, 
inform our enemies at the very moment 
when they are ready to attack us in every 
quarter of the world, that we are inferior 
to them, and must beso! It seemed all 
the way throuch the present administra- 
tion, that the ministers, as if they had been 
really the servants of France, thought 
only of the best means of involving us in 
wars, but took no pains to bring us out of 
them again. ‘They kept their weakness 
concealed till it was too late for the people 
to know it, and then they were the first 
themselves to reveal it. 

But they knew so early as 1776 of the 

proaching American war, and that we 
should have occasion to prepare for the 


rupture with all the industry, skill, and 
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zeal which we couldexert. How did they 
do this?) They sent all the frigates of 
England to the American seas, for the 
great national purpose of destroying the 
American trade. This was an object so 
much at heart, that they not only sent all 
their frigates to America, leaving the 
European seas totally unprovided with 
small ships, but they also employed the 
line-of-battle ships during the whole of the 
winter of 1778 in cruizing, for the purpose 
of making captures of American traders ; 
even in the very moment when the treaty 
was signing between France and America, 
were the large ships of Britain tossing 
about in the seas, encountering all the 
dangers and injuries of winter storms, for 
the sake of pillaging American craft. 
What was the consequence? They were 
torn to pieces; and in the beginning of 
the campaign, when admiral Keppel went 
down to take upon him the command of 
the grand fleet, he found but six ships 
ready for sea, although it was a well known 
notorious fact, that the earl of Sandwich 
had, in his place in the House of Peers, 
_ declared some weeks before, that there 
were between thitty and forty line of 
battle ships ready for sea. This plan of 
cruizing in the winter, had been the 
favourite measure of his Majesty's minis- 
ters, and had contributed more than any 
thing else to the lateness of all our expe- 
ditions, by which we had always been 
behind-hand with the enemy ; for the con- 
sequence was, that from the damages 
which they sustained, and which were 
almost inseparable from a Channel cruize, 
they were sent into dock to be repaired, 
at a time when it became known that the 
French were arming as fast as possible: 
had these ships been in readiness, which 
they might have been, if they had not been 
employed in a service that ought properly 
to fave been performed by frigates; we 
might have insisted that the French should 
have immediately disarmed, or we might 
have fallen upon them before they were 
prepared; and so have crushed them 
. before they would have been able to strike 
a blow. 

This was the cause of that shameful 
deficiency which admiral Keppel found 
when he went down in March, 1778, and 
found only six ships of the line fit for sea. 
Thus, to use an expression to which he 
supposed the Admiralty would not object, 
<a glorious opportunity was lost” of 
striking an effectual blow at the French 
pavy, and crushing them by a decisive 
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stroke in the infancy of the war. For had 


admiral Keppel been sent to sea with his 
squadron at an early period of the cam- 
paign, what might not have been the con- 
sequence? Instead of this, he was detained, 
as if this faithful servant of the king of 
France, the first lord of the Admiralty, 
was waiting till the French were ready to 
meet us. Then, and not till then, he sent 
admiral. Keppel to sea with twenty ships 
to fight twenty-seven, an odds so formid- 
able as in fact to endanger the very exist- 
ence of the empire. When he sailed with 
twenty ships, he was given to understand 


that his force was superior to any thatthe ~ 


enemy had to bring against him; and he 
believed them; but what was his digsap- 
pointment, what must have been his indig- 
nation, at finding that the enemy, contrary 


to his expectations, had twenty-seven sail - 


of the line at sea? Here they imposed on 
their commander ; but it was their vanit 
in having a fleet in the Channel, that made’ 
them impose upon him: had they been as 
diligent as they were vain of this parade, 
they might have had a sufficient force 
under admiral Keppel, to have destroyed. 
the French navy at a blow; and thus 
have prevented all the disgraces and 
disasters that have since befallen us. — 


The intelligence of the equipment of — 


a squadron at Toulon had reached this 
country some months before that squa- 
dron was ready to sail; it was known 
here that some persons of distinction 
were to embark in it as passengers: this 
and a variety of other circumstances 
pointed out beyond a doubt, that Ame- 
rica was the quarter to which this arma- 
ment was destined: and yet though all 
England knew this; though the prepa- 
rations were public during the months 
of January, February, March, ard April, 
yet not a syllable of this had been sent 
to lord Howe in America till the middle 
of June, at least the dispatches were 
dated the 6th of May. Nay, so far had 
the ministers been from giving lord Howe 
notice of his danger, before the date of 
these dispatches, that they had even sent 
him orders to detach a part of his force 
to the West Indies. e was just pre- 

ring to execute this order, when he 
eard, but not from ministry, of the 
expected arrival of count D’Estaing in 
those seas. He then with that. manly 
foresight, which distinguishes an able 
commander, kept his force together, and 
by a singular effort of genius and naval 
skill, preserved his fleet and the army 
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by an arrangement which would place! lord Howe desired that no gentleman 


his name among the most celebrated of 
our British admirals. Such were the 
dispositions made by his lordship, such 
the spirit and abilities displayed by him 
against count D’Estaing, that he de- 
feated that officer with a very inferior 
force; or if he did not literally gain a 
victory over him, at least he gained the 
substance of one: fortunately indeed, for 
his own honour, but unfortunately perhaps 
for this country; for if the army that 
was saved by this victory had been cap- 
tured, we should not at this day have 
such a load of debt upon our shoulders 
and have lost so many armies, for our 
ministers would have been obliged to 
make peace with America. By the win- 
ter’s cruize of our two-deck ships in the 
Channel, and the subsequent repairs, ad- 
miral Byron was prevented from sailing 
time enough to dispute the passage of the 
Mediterranean with count D’Estaing ; 
and the same cause continuing to operate, 
together with the absurdity of our minis- 
ters, we were not able afterwards to pre- 
vent the sailing of M. de Grasse, and M. 
de la Motte Piquet, with reinforcements 
to count D’Estaing; the consequence 
was, that admiral Byron had the mortifi- 
cation to arrive time enough to see Gre- 
nada taken, our most valuable settlement 
-in the West Indies after Jamaica. As 
dilatory in instructing and strengthening 
the hands of their officers abroad, as the 

were in fitting out ships at home, the mi- 
nisters had ordcred admiral Barrington to 
wait at Barbadoes till he should be rein- 
forced: he too, from superior information, 
ventured to disobey these orders, and 
saved St. Lucia; but so slow were minis- 
ters in sending out reinforcements, that 
had commodore Hotham arrived only one 
day Jater than he did, St. Lucia would 


have been lost: he defended it, indeed, | 
in a manner which would do him and his , 


country honour, while bravery and abili- 
ties should be esteemed in the world: he 
defended the island with a force more 
than three timcs less than that of the 
enemy; and yet, exclaimed Mr. Fox, ad- 
miral Barrington is now on shore. He 
must speak a little on that circumstance. 
The admiral was said to have come on 
shore because he would not accept of the 
principal command of the fleet. 

When he had spoken in debate of the 
number of brave officers who were driven 
by the earl of Sandwich from the service, 
and it had been a subject of conversation, 


| only to fight the batt 


would give reasons for his conduct. This: 
had been erroneously suppesed to apply 
to what had fallen from him. In fact, it 
came from the noble lord on account of 
the reason which lord Lisburne gave for 
admiral Barrington’s retiring ; it was, his 
lordship said, because he had weak nerves. 
This gave a pretty good idea of the rea- 
son of so many brave men withdrawing 
themselves from the service. Had admi- 
ral Barrington weak nerves? He had not 
weak nerves, when, with five ships of the 
line, he stood and beat off 15 of the 
enemy. But he whose nerves were not 
weak when he met a host of foes, shrunk 
from a closet interview, and a responsible 
connection with the earl of Sandwich. 
Admiral Barrington was a man, from 
whose connections it might be expected 
that he would not be unfriendly to minis- 
try, but yet he had apprehensions of the 


earl of Sandwich, This was the cause of 


so many brave men retiring. This was 
the cause of their choosing to withdraw 
themselves from a post where they had 
greater enemies to meet than the French 
and Spaniards. They shewed us that 
there was a man at the head of our naval: 
affairs, whose quality and cunning it was 
to make even bravery useless to his coun- 
try. 
The year 1779 presented us with a re- 
petition of the plan and misconduct of 
1778. Late cruizing in the winter pre- 
vented carly equipments in the campaign. 
The Spanish war broke out, and the first 
lord of the Admiralty, as if he wished 
les of our enemies, 
never once attempted to prevent the 
French and Spaniards from meeting, join- 
ing, and insulting us in the Channel. Sir 
Charles Hardy was sent to sea without 
instructions to prevent the junction of the 
enemy, and it was only Providence, our 
good and great ally, that saved us, by 
sending an eastern wind, and a distem- 
per, to drive the enemy from our doors. 
Sir Charles Hardy stole along the French 
coast in order to avoid seeing the enemy, 
but when he got into Torbay, and the 
earl of Sandwich was perfectly assured 
that the enemy was safe in Brest water, 
he commenced his exertions, and all was 
hurry and confusion at the dock-yards, 
that hurry which he constantly mistakes 
for diligence; and when the clamour ran 
high, and the people felt the indignity 
that had been offered to them, he pro- 
mised them that they should have a good 
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account of the enemy. The next piece | off the coast of Spain he ordered captain 
of misconduct was In the manner of dis- Moutray to rendezvous at Madeira ; that 


patching admiral Rodney to the West In- | is to say, to go ‘a the very track where 
dies, A French 8 uadron under count he would fall in with the enemy. In this 
de Guichen, had sailed for that destina- { year again the same fault was observable 
tion, and very alarming appearances en- with respect to late sailing. No attempt 
sued. It was exceedingly necessary that | was made either to prevent the fleets from 
sir George should be there as s00n a8 pos- joining, or to prevent the sailing of M. 
sible. In order therefore to facilitate his | Ternay for America with that military 
passage, he ‘3 sent to relieve Gibraltar, by | force which had lately captured the army 
which he is detained a considerable time, 


of earl Cornwallis. The same scheme of 
and the enemy are left in the quiet enjoy- bombastic gasconade still prevailed, and 
ment of this opportunity of reinforcing | ships and fleets were employed in needless 
the squadron at artinique. We had it | cruizes, merely for the purposes of say- 
in our power to have got the start of de 


Guichen, for the fleet which was dispatched 


ing, that we were In possession of the 
seas when the enemy were in port. It 
strait, arrived in the West Indies before | was in this year that commodore Fielding 
the French squadron. We might there- 

fore have intercepted their passage and 


was sent with six ships of the line to in- 
tercept admiral Byland with one. This 
fought’ them ae nase It was true that 
sir George Rodney’s squadron destroyed 


circumstance made the assertion of lord 
nine of the enemy's ships, a capital ad- 


North, “ the the Dutch war was a war of 
vantage, and ‘ndeed the only thing that 


necessity, and not of choice, a8 we sul- 
fered more from them while they were in- 

had the consequences of a victory through 

the whole war; but were ministers to be 


sidious friends than since they are become 
raised for what they did not contrive, 


open enemies,” intelligible ; it was to him 
and what they did not foresee? It was 


inexplicable till of late, but now he saw 
its meaning and acknowledged the truth 
Providence again, and the bravery of sir 
George Rodney’s fleet, but not the earl 


of the observation; for when they were 
5 


friends, we sent six ships to fight one ; 
of Sandwich that gave us that advantage. | but when they became enemies, we sent 
In the West Indies the French and Spa- only five ships to fight eight. This was 
niards formed a junction, and sir George the plan ofthe earl of Sandwich. As soon 
Rodney, who is fond of promising to give | a8 a nation became our nie ay lowered 
a good account, and not very apt to be e 


the opposition that we ma to it, and 
depressed by the misfortunes of his coun- | thus it plainly appeared, that they were 
try, tairly owned that he durst not meet | more injurious to us when friends than 
them. . Here then ruin stared us in the | now when enemies, for they then detached 
the face, every one of our islands lay at 


more of our men of war than now from 
the mercy of our enemy; but there seem- | the contest with the House of Bourbon. - 
ed, said the hon. gentleman, to be an earl 


of Sandwich in their councils, and God 
crant that there may always be an earl of 
Sandwich in their councils! They met, 
and separated without doing any thing. 
The year 1750 was remarkable for the 
capture of an -mmense flect of merchant- 
men and _ transports under commodore 
Moutray, and the circumstances of the 
case were striking: they gave another 
suspicion among all the other parts of the 
earl of Sandwich’s conduct, that he was 
intent on doing good and faithful service 
to his masters of the House of Bourbon. 
At least if they had been his masters, it 
covld not have been more consistent with 
duty to have ordered captain Moutray 
to deliver up his ‘nvaluable convoy to the 
jaws of the eneny;, than to. do as he had 
done; for. at the very moment when he 
knew that the Spanish fleet was cruizing 


ear 1781, the memorable period of our 
disgraces and infamy ; and he particularly 
described the naval transactions. e 


God forbid, said he, that the Dutch should 
ever be crushed, for then indeed the pre- 
sent system of Europe would be no more ; 
but if they wished to crush Holland, they 
should have had a fleet in the Texel to awe 
the Dutch, and force them to yield to the 
terms of England; no such measure was 
adopted ; instead of that five ships only 
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~ might send for her. 
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_ were sent into the North seas. Provi- 


dence, indeed, but no thanks to the Admi- 
ralty, had sent the Berwick to join admiral 
Parker: but why the Sampson wasnot sent 
by their lordships no one could tell. It 
was true, indeed, that they sent to the coast 
of Norway, to let him know that she Jay at 
the Gunfleet ; and that ifhe wanted her he 
Thus time was lost ; 
she might have been the messencer herself; 
and then our admiral, no doubt, would 
have gained a decisive victory over the 
Dutch. The Sampson was indeed sent to 


him, but she arrived the day after the en- 


gagement. 

Our Channel fleet was still, as formerly, 
too late to prevent the junction of the 
French aad Spaniards, or even to attempt 
it. Their fleets appeared again at the 
mouth of the Channel; admiral Darby 
sent an account of it to the Admiralty ; 
but there he was laughed at—he was not 
believed: the mayor of Bristol sent to the 
Admiralty to know if the report was true 
that the enemy was on the coast; and an 
answer was scnt to him by Mr. Stephens, 
by order of the earl of. Sandwich, that 
there was no such thing; and that admiral 
Darby had put back into Torbay, only for 
refreshments: thus was that admiral spit 
upon by the first lord of the Admiralty ; 
and the information he had given treated 
as alie. Such was the manner in which 
the first lord of the Admiralty treated an 
admiral commanding the naval power of 
Britain; and such was the sort of treat- 
ment which had driven men of fine feel- 
ings from the service! He knew not how 
admiral Darby felt it; he had heard an 
excellent character of that gentleman, 
and he believed him to be incapable of 
brooking so palpable an insult. How it 
had been settled he knew not, but the fact 


, was so; and further it was perfectly well 


known, that admiral Darby had rcturned 
to port with the advice of his officers, in 
consequence of the appearance of the 
combined fleets. The mayor, however, 
received a letter from lord Shuldham in 
about a quarter of an hour after the re- 
ceipt of Mr. Stephens’ letter, in which his 
lordship confirmed the report, that the 
enemy were in the Channel, and warned 
the mayor to communicate the intelligence 
to the merchants. The consequence of 
the Admiralty letter would have been to 
decoy the trade of Bristol into the hands of 
the enemy, just as captain Moutray’s 
convoy had been sent into the hands of 
the Spaniards, by having been ordered to 
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rendezvous at Madeira, while the enem 
were cruizing in his track, It seemed, 
however, that though the Admiralty knew 
nothing of the combined fleets last year 
in the Channel, or pretended not to know 
any thing of them, lord Stormont had 
written to Mr. Eden in Dublin, to warn 
him that they were gone to cruize off the 
coast of Ireland, and it was pretty evi- 
dent that this letter was precisely of the 
same date with that from the Admiralty 
to the mayor of Bristol, in which that ma- 
gistrate was informed that the enemy was 
not on the coast. 

The combined fleets separated last year 
early in September; but our fleet, as 
usual, was kept at sea to make an empty 
parade after the enemy had quitted their 
station. They were cruizing about, while 
M. de la Motte Piquet came out, and 
seized our St. Eustatius fleet, with all 
the plunder of that island. Comte de 
Grasse put to sea; and though by a 
per use of the force we bad at that very 
time cruizing, we might have defeated 
him, and prevented all the dreadful con- 
sequences that afterwards attended his 
expedition, he was permitted to proceed ; 
and the last consequence of our having 
suffered him to pass us, was the surrender 
of lord Cornwallis, which could never 
have been effected without his naval force. 
When admiral Darby was at Gibraltar 
with a very fine fleet, he should have been 
instructed to detach a part of it to the 
West Indies, if he should not meet with 
any opposition in relieving Gibraltar : such 
instructions would have effectually saved 
lord Cornwallis, by giving us a superiority 
in the West Indies: but our ministers 
never thought before-hand; at an earlier 
period of the war, when lord Shuldham 
was sent out with a very capital force, to 
protect a great convoy, he was not in- 
structed to do any thing against the 
enemy. 

In the West Indies we had been indulged 
with sir George Rodney's frequent pro- 
mises to give good accounts of the ene- 
my’s flects, when all he had been able to 
do, was to fight some drawn battles ; 
which were, he contended, generally fol- 
lowed with the loss of some of our islands, 
and therefore, in effect, were as bad as 
defeats. He had been employed in the 
despicable plunder of St. Eustatius while 
the island of Tobago was taken; and the 
business of this great conquest was not 
discussed time enough to prevent the 
catastrophe of our American career. But 
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the last measure was the most abandoned 
of all, and which particularly demanded 
the investigation of that House, the send- 
ing out admiral Kempenfeldt with a force 
so inferior to that of the enemy. This had 
impressed the whole kingdom with sur- 

prise and indignation. Either the Admiral- 
ty were deficient in the necessary informa- 
tion, or they were negligent in having 
taken proper advantage of it; in either 
case their conduct was equally criminal. 
The ministry had heard, that the French 
were doing something, and upon inquiry 
found, that they had 15 ships of the line 
at Brest, and two at Rochford. The naval 
minister knew the French had 21 sail, 
but he took it into his head that only 12 
would sail tothe West Indies, not thinking, 
as he should have done, that the other 
nine would bear them company to a cer- 
tain latitude. He therefore thought, as 
only 12 ships were going to the West In- 
dies, that- 12 ships could intercept them, 
and admiral Kempenfeldt accordingly is 
dispatched with that force to intercept 
them; when lo! as might have been ex- 
pected, the French ficet amounts to 19 
sail! In consequence of which, the Bri- 
tish commander dares not attack them, 
and the object of their destination is pur- 
sued. Providence indeed, so often our 
friend, interferes; throws some of their 
transports into our hands, and destroys 
others by a storm. To render this mat- 
ter stil] more censurable, and unfold the 
designs of the first lord of the Admiralty, 
at the very time admiral Kemnpenfeldt was 
sent out with an inferior force, ships fit for 
action were then lying in the Downs and 
other places. They were indeed stationed 
‘there to annoy the Dutch trade, but their 
being withdrawn a few days from that sta- 
tion could have produced no ill conse- 
quence, that could have been put in com- 
petition with the advantages. 

As tosir George Rodney, no part of his 
fleet, it was said, could be spared for the 
parEoee of attacking M. Vaudreuil. The 

on. gentleman could not but admire this 
sort of excuse, as if it was not better to 
stop the French from going to the West 
Indies than to follow them thither ; for 
the most that had been urged was, that it 
would have delayed his sailing to the 
West Indies; not thinking, as more ra- 
tional men would have done, that if M. 
Vaudreuil could have been destroyed 
here, there would have been no occasion 
to have sent any body to another part of 
the world to have done it. 
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The hon. gentleman remarked, that we 
had now been at war for some years, and, 
excepting in the case of admiral Kempen- 
teldt, no endeavour had ever been made to 
intercept the enemy: it was therefore no 
wonder, that the minister of the naval 
department should have shewn himself 
such a novice. It had turned out that the 
two ships left behind to harass the enemy. 
had done essential service. Unskilled a 
he was in professional matters, he could 
not help asking if admiral Kempenfeldt had 
continued to harass them with his whole 
force, whether he could not have done in 
finitely more service with his 12 ships 
than was effected by the two that did re- 
main at sea; and whether his ships, being 
copper bottomed, might not have a very 
great advantage of the enemy ? 

The hon. gentleman said, that those were 
the principal points to which he wished 
the intended inquiry to turn. The year 
1781 gave an epitome of all the blunders 
of the war; and therefore, for the sake of 
dispatch, he would confine his proposition 
chicfly to that period; not hawever for- 
getting the other years. The Icading 
points in the inquiry then would be the 
naval operations of 1781 in their regular 
order—the practice of tearing the ships 
in winter cruizes; and losing every 
advantage of local situation, and priority 
of appearance at sea, to prevent the 
junction of the enemies. ‘These were 
the points, and to these every gentle- 
man, whether landman or seaman, would 
be competent, because they were mea- 
sures of simple policy. It was a sub- 
ject which they must enter upon now or 
hereafter with seriousness. We had acted 
too long from our hopes; we must now 
yield to our judgment; and he warned 
the House not to sport longer with the 
feelings of a great, suffering nation; nor 
presume to ruin a people forthe sake of a 
man. He meant to move for a variety of 
papers, but they were of a nature that 
would take up but a day or two to pre- 
pare. He then moved his first motion, 
‘¢ That it be referred to a committee to 
inquire into the causes of the want of suc- 
cess of his Majesty’s naval forces during 
this war, and more particularly in the year 
1781.” 

Captain John Luttrell said, that lord 
Sandwich’s declaration, which had been so 
often and so illiberally repeated, allowing 
that it had been really made, was made 
some years ago, when it was scarcely pos- 
sible to imagine that this country would 
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be engaged in so difficult and extensive a 
war; and as to lord Mulgrave’s assertion 
of the superiority of the Bourbon navy in 
the reigns of William and Anne, no com- 
parison could be drawn between the reign 
of Louis the 14th and thereign of any other 
French monarch. The navy was not in 
ood condition when delivered to lord 
Sandwich ; but lord Hawke was not to 
blame; the evil ii ie with his prede- 
cessor the earl of Egmont; parliament 
were very niggardly during that noble 
lord’s presidency; and though his lord- 
ship’s hands itched for as much money as 
any other first lord of the Admiralty, yet 
it was nat to be obtained then so easily as 
of late. Parliament had voted large sup- 
plies, and lord Sandwich had applied them 
most serviceably ; our yards perhaps never 
were so full of timber and stores of all 
kinds .as at present. In the navy there 
was occasion for much alteration and 
amendment; it was torn by dissentions ; 
afficers never saw each other but upon 
duty; now they had no access ta the 
tables of their superiors; in times of an 
Anson, a Hawke, and a Boscawen, all 
was cordiality, affection, and zeal; at 
resent all was party, disunion, and jea- 
ousy; to remedy this the veteran com- 
manders ought to be called into the ser- 
vice. He then adverted to other matters 
that required correction. The sick men 
in the West Indies should not be sent 
home discharged; they generully reco- 
vered in the northern latitudes, and on 
entering again received fresh bounty mo- 
ney ; this occasioned great expence; in- 
stead of being sent home discharged, they 
should be sent home to some of the royal 
hospitals. He loudly called on the huma- 
nity of the House to order a larger quan- 
tity of bark for the ships destined for the 
West Indies. Convinced of the merits of 
lord Sandwich, he had mentioned in what 
he thought the navy misconducted; and 
he should be for continuing in office so 
active and capable a nobleman, until gen- 
tlemen could put our marine into hands 
more able and more zealous. For the 
reasons he had stated he should give his 
negative to the motion. | 
r. Perceval vindicated the honour of 
Jord Egmont; who, he said, had acted with 
as much nes ed in his office as any gen- 
tleman who had ever been in it; and he 
appealed to the professional gentlemen 
who knew him, and had been witnesses of 
his probity, and would attest his honour. 
Lord Mulgrave prefaced his speech with 
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a handsome compliment to the adminis- 
tration of lord Egmont when at the head 
ef the administration of the Admiralty. 
He then said, that he should not follow 
the hon. gentleman who made the motion, 
through all the detail of his argument ; in- 
stead of that cool, temperate, and candid 
style of reasoning, in which a subject of 
so much seriousness and importance ought 
to have been treated, the hon. gentleman 
had thought proper, previous to the in- 

uiry being gone into, to calumniate the 
frst lord of the Admiralty, to load him 
with the grossest invective, to accuse him 
of great criminality, and that in a variety 
of instances; and, instead of attempting to. 
bring forward any thing like proof, to re- 
sort to matters totally foreign to the sub- 
ject under consideration. What had the 
supposed connection between the earl of 
Sandwich and the East-India Company to 
do with the conduct of the first lord of 
the Admiralty? And was it fair, in that 
stage of the business, to affect to stile the 
noble lord the ally of France, and to charge 
him with something like treachery, and 
that of the basest kind? He trusted the 
generosity and good sense of the House 
would revolt at attacks so made, and in- 
troduced at that moment, which of all 
others should have been the most free 
froma the smallest appearance of deviation 
from candour. The hon. gentleman ac- 
cused men in place on the ground that 
they had less property than official emolu- 
ment; was the argument a good one? If 
it was, might it not be just as fair for him 
to say, that the public were ta the full as 
likely to be well served by them, as by 
those who acknowledged that the chief 
foundation of their opposition was a wish 
to get into place, and who had neither 
property nor office. But this was toa 
brazen-faced, too dirty an argument for 
him to use with any seriousness; it was 
like that to which he had just opposed it; 
they were both of them unworthy of being 
heard within those walls, and merited con- 
tempt. With regard to a great part of 
of the hon. gentleman’s speech, 1t went, 
merely ta matters of opinion, to points on 
which men of great ability and integrity 
might fairly be allowed to differ ; the bon.. 
gentleman, therefore, with respect to them, 
and indeed to every fact he had mention- 
ed, could anly have spoken presumptively. 
He wished, however, for the sake of fully 
satisfying the public, and doing substantial 
justice to the character of the first lord of 
the Admiralty, that the hoa. gentleman 
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had not proposed so narrow a scale of in- 
quiry. The more broad it was made, the 
more likely was the House to come at the 
truth, and consequently the ends of justice 
would have been the more fully answered. 
The hon. gentleman had said, the noble 
lord was culpable for not having built more 
ships. True, where there was a sufficient 
depth of water, slips might be formed. 
But when slips were built, was nothin 
else requisite for the equipment of a navy : 
Would the forming of slips supply them 
with necessary stores, provisions, and men? 
Were ships and every necessary to be pro- 
duced from sowing ? Would they grow up 
eomplete like a field of grain ?—'The hon. 
gentleman had entered into mattets which 
it was not possible to investigate; a matter 
of inquiry respecting the noble lord at the 
head of the Admiralty. They consisted 
of occurrences which depended more on 
opinion than testimony. In respect to 
those circumstances of the war, they could 
not have the least reference to the conduct 
of the noble lord, as a criminal. They 
were deperident on such contingencies as 
might to arise more ftom accident 
than conduct. Besides, he desired it might 
be remembered, that whatever was the 
issue of their inquiry, no reflection should 
be cast on that board for with-holding any 
thing that related to the official conduct 
of the firet lord of the Admiralty. For it 
was their desite to go into it in a manner 
that should either criminate him for neg- 
igence, incapacity, or treachery ; other- 
wise clear him to the honour of his pro- 
fession and personal character.—He com- 
plained of the manner in which the hon. 
gentleman had spoken of the circumstance 
of admiral Darby’s return last year, and 
the treatment which he had received from 
‘the Admiralty. Would any man of the 
ow honour and nice feelings of admiral 
atby stoop to treatment such as had 
been described ? Would he not have re- 
sented the indignity with that firmness 
which he trusted a ‘British admiral would 
exptess when his honour or vera- 
¢ity were called in question? The fact was, 
that admiral Darby received mformation 
from a vessel that the combined fleets 
were off Scilly, and he consulted his off- 
cers, a majority of whom advised him to 
return to port: but there were among 
those officers, and he was one of them 
himself, several who disbelieved the intel- 
ligence. With respect to the apparent in- 
éonsistency between the letters of Mr. 
Btephens to the mayor of Bristo}, and that 
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of lord Stormont to Ireland, the incon- 
sistency would vanish when the hon. gen- 
tleman knew, that instead of four days, an 
express went to Dublin in two days. The 
noble lord concluded with saying, that he 
wished the hon. gentleman had made his 
inquiry on a larger scale, for the broadet 
the inquiry the more complete would have 
been the acquittal and triumph of the first 
lord of the Admiralty. 

Mr. Fitzherbert said that he felt the 
emotion which was natural to a young 

eaker, but he must beg leave to remark, 
that on the navy of this countty depended 
the very existence of the state ; it was otir 
greatest bulwark, it was our only defence ; 
by it we had been raised to the hi hest 
pinacle of grandeur ; without it, we shoul 
still feel the dreadful effects we had so 
lately experienced; it was, therefore, 4 
subject which ought to engross the atten- 
tion of every member of that House. He 
declared, he had it from the authority of 
the different French officers, who landed 
at Portsmouth, corroborated also by thé 
officers who landed at Plymouth, that such 
powerful strides had been made by thé 
House of Bourbon, towards having a su- 
periority in their marine, that would not 
only be astonishing to that House, but had 
astonished all Eutope. The keel of the 
Couronne, an 80 gun ship, that was under 
M. de Guichen, in the fleet which admiral 
Kempenfeldt fell in with, was only laid on 
the 17th of May last; and a still stronger 
instance was that of the Oy ai a 70 gui 
ship in the same fleet, the hulk of which 
was laid, and the ship fitted for and at sea 
in three months and five days. This na- 
turally led him to consider the cause, why 
the fleets of this country, which formerly 
rode triumphant on the seas, should ex- 
perience that inferiority which so fatally 
appeared to be the case of late? It was 
not, he was persuaded, from a neglect in 
the particular officers, but it was owing to 
a want of eal ae He would only 
speak to the yard at Portsmouth, be- 
eause he lived in the neighbourhood of 
it, and sed much of his time there; 
slips we had in plenty to build ships of the 
fine on, and there was also plenty of all 
kinds of meterials, but there was not a 
sufficient number of artificers to put those 
nvaterials together. There were now foar 
slips ready to build ships of the line on. 
The keel and frame of the St. George had 
been Iaxid upwards of four years, and both 


were now perishing for want of shipwrights 
to finish her; the frame. of the Feopard 
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was in the same situation; the frame of 
the Bulwark had been cut out these four 
_ years, and not a single hand could be 
‘spared to work on her. There was also 
another slip, from which the Warrior was 
lately launched, but so small was the num- 
ber of shipwrights that not any could be 
_ spared, at least very few indeed, to be em- 
ployed on the new work. Should our fleet 
come in disabled, either by distress of 
weather, or in consequence of an engage- 
ment with the enemy, we had scarce hands 
Sufficient to repair the damage, and send 
the ships to sea in any reasonable time. 
We need not wonder that France had 
made such rapid strides in the increase of 
her marine, when at the port of Brest they 
had upwards of 3,000 shipwrights, whereas 
at Portsmouth we had only 800, including 
apprentices. At the commencement of 
the present troubles, had apprentices been 
iven to the most deserving shipwrights 
in bis Majesty’s different 
produce certificates of their having kept 
their time, and been good workmen, it 
would not only have rewarded the old, | 
but ancourapel the young; and we might 


then have had double the number of ship- | 


wrights we. had at this time. The good 
effects of which would have been expe- 
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accusing them of neglect in increasing our 
navy, though they had many opportuni- 
ties of doing it, and of letting those ships 
they had decay away, and, in gencral, of 
total incapacity to fill up an office of such 
importance ; totally regardless of all those 
assertions, because they were persuaded 
they were groundless, they had instituted 
an inquiry of so confined a nature, that it 
was impossible, consistent with justice, to 
form any resolution that might censure 
the first lord of the Admiralty. However, 
he looked on the present motion to be of 
such a tendency, as to affect not only lord 
Sanwich, but every member of adininis- 
tration. For though every first lord of 
the Admiralty must of course have great 
influence, when any naval question was 
agitated in council, yet he had but a single 
voice, and the rest were equally with him 
answerable for his conduct. For this rea- 
son, so far as concerned him, he was not 
averse to the motion. 

After some further conversation the 
motion was agreed to. Mr. Fox then 
moved, ‘ that it be referred to a commit- 
tee of the whole House, on Thursday 
next.” This was agreed to mew. con. 
He next moved for a variety of different 

apers, necessary for the purpose of the 


rienced in our having a navy superior to, inquiry; which were granted. 


the present. So far was this from having 
been the case, that last year, in Ports- 
mouth yard, only 20 apprentices were al- 
Towed to all the different shipwrights, 29 
of whom left the yard, and 12 died. 


Lord North said, he by no means! 


disapproved of an inquiry into the 
conduct of the Admiralty. 


It was' 


Jan. 28. Lord Mulgrave said he was 
sorry that the hon. member who bad 
moved that the committee on the naval 
inquiry should sit on Thursday next, was 
not then in the House. The noble lord 
said he had sent him notice on Sunday 
that he would move this day, for discharg- 


what lord Sandwich and the other mem- ing that order, and making a new one tor 
bers who composed the board most: the sitting of the committee on Thursday 
anxiously wished for. There was nothing | se’nnight, because the papers which had 
they more eagerly desired, than that a’ been moved for as necessary to tlie in- 
full, candid, and fair inquiry into gal: red could not possibly be ready by 
whole conduct should be set on foot; be-! Thursday next, This, as soon as he béee 
cause they were convinced, instead of, it, he communicated to Mr. Fox; and the 
being found guilty of those many enor- | hon. member had sent him for answer, 
mous crimes imputed to them, it would , that he should be in his place in the House 
appear that they merited the highest ‘on Monday: but he was sorry to hear now 
praise from their country. Before the that he was prevented by indisposition 


recess, when the affair which gave rise to 
the present inquiry was before the House, 
the members of the Admiralty, conscious 
of the rectitude of their actions, challeng- 
ed the opposition to scrutinize, in the 
fullest manner, their conduct. But in- 
stead of coinciding with the wishes of the 
Admiralty board, what had gentlemen in 
the opposition done? Why, after sub- 
licly and privately calumniating them, and 


from attending. His lordship however 
said, that he would wait till to-morrow, if 
necessary ; and then would make the mo- 
tion he had mentioned. : _ 

Mr. J’. Townshend was not less sorry 
for the indisposition of his hon. friend, 
than astonished at the intention of the 
noble lord to put off the inquiry, after mi- 
nisters had in a manner defied it. It was 


singular that they did not know that the 
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papers would be voluminous. They did | of these motions, till the lords of the Ad- 


not say a word at that time. On Thurs- 
day they were to go into this business. It 
was not therefore probable that another 
opportunity would occur, as the next day 
there was to be a ballot, and Wednesday 
was aholiday. They would be left there- 
fore altogether in doubt whether it was to 
come on on Thursday or not. He was 
proceeding, when he was interrupted by 
the Speaker, who informed him that there 
was no question before the House, and 
that it would be disorderly to proceed 
merely upon a notice of a motion by the 
noble lord. 

Lord Mulgrave rose for the purpose of 
making his motion. He said, if gentle- 
men supposed it was the wish of the Ad- 
miralty to delay the inquiry, they were 
very much mistaken: the Admiralty had 
defied, provoked, challenged the inquiry ; 
and had only to regret that the gentlemen 
on the other side had narrowed the scale 
on which the noble earl at the head of the 
Admiralty was earnest that it should have 
been conducted: but since those gentie- 
men had, for purposes best known to 
themselves, directed the whole of the in- 
quiry to one single object, it was the wish 
of the noble earl to lay before the House, 
in the most clear and ample manner, those 
documents which had been moved for ; 
and he wished it the more, as he was con- 
scious, that what his enemies imagined 
would furnish the great grounds for their 
repeated invectives against him, would 
furnish, on the contrary, the most irre- 
fragable proofs of his innocence; and that 
what they fondly hoped would cover him 
with disgrace, would point him out to his 
countrymen as an able, zealous, and meri- 
torious servant of the public; those docu- 
ments would dispel the mists of prejudice 
that had been raised about that noble 
earl’s character ; and shew him in his true 
colours, a faithful and active minister. 
Nothing therefore was meant by the 
wished-for delay of the inquiry, than that 
the Admiralty might have time to make 
out those documents in the most clear and 
satisfactory manner for the House, and 
for the public. When the hon. member 

Mr. Fox) moved for the inquiry, he had 
the day fixed for Thursday next, before 
he made his motions (of which he had 
such a number in his hand at the time, 
that he could scarcely grasp them) for the 
various papers that he thought necessary 
to the inquiry : he had made it a request 
of the hon. gentleman to withdraw some 


.mover 


miralty should have an opportunity to look 
into their books, and see if in any of the 
papers to be moved for, there were any | 
which it would not be proper to grant : 
the hon. member complied with his re- 
quest: when the House was rising he 
asked the hon. gentleman for a copy of 
the motions he had withdrawn; and re- 
ceived for answer, that he would very 
readily give him copies of them if he had 
any: but that he would send them to him 
the next day: this, however, he had omit- 
ted todo: the next day was Friday, when 
that hon. member made the motions he 
had withdrawn the preceding day, toge- 
ther with some new ones, which he had 
not mentioned before. It was therefore 
Saturday morning before his lordship had 
an opportunity to refer to the books at the 
Admiralty ; he had examined them all 
that day; he continued his labour on 
Sunday morning; and then found that 
the papers moved for would be so volu- 
minous that it would be absolutely impos- 
sible to have them ready by Thursday 
next: sitting in the midst of these books 
and papers, he wrote a card on Sunday 
morning to the hon. member, to acquaint 
him with this circumstance; and had in- 


‘timated at the same time his intention to 


move for adjourning the sitting of the 
committee to Thursday se’nnight; the 
answer he received was that he (Mr. Fox) 
would be in the [louse on this day. He 
hoped by Monday he should be able to 
lay-them on the table; and between that 
day and Thursday gentlemen would have 
time to peruse them. He wished the hon. 
ad been present, but he trusted 
that it would not be imputed to him, that 
in making the motion now he had treated 
the hon. gentleman with disrespect: His 
lordship moved that the order for going 
into the committee on Thursday next be 
discharged : and a new order made for the 
sitting of the committee on Thursday se’n- 
night. - 

Mr. 7. Townshend said, that it was for 
sinister purposcs, and not merely on the 
grounds mentioned by the noble lord, that 
the delay was wished for: he could not 
conceive that the papers moved for would 
be as voluminous as his lordship described 
them; nor did he think that much time 
would be necessary to digest or put them 
into proper form; for many of them had 
already appeared in print; many others 
contained nothing more than the instruc- 
tions given to our own officers; all the 
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mighty business that could require any 
little time or labour, wuuld be that of 
digesting the substance of the intelligence 
received frem eur spies abroad: therefore 
-as he could not be persuaded that the 
whole put together would be either vo- 
huminous, or laborious, he could not augur 
well of the wished for delay. He remarked, 
that it was very evident for what ministry 
protracted the space set apart for the in- 
quiry. There were various descriptions 
of men in that House, who were to be 
dealt with according to their different 
feelings previous to the opening of that 
business ; some were to be convinced one 
way, and some another. Some were to 
jhave promises made to them, and some 
promises performed: in short, the troops 
that wavered were to be fixed, and those 
who were confirmed, were to be assuredly 
kept so: besides, it was hoped by this 
management, that the supporters of the 
motion for the inquiry would be wearied 
out and deterred from their duty, on see- 
ing so many obstacles thrown in their 
way, under the persuasion that adminis- 
tration had not taken such extraordinary 
pains without a certainty of screening 
themselves. The inquiry was not a matter 
of yesterday, it had been known for months 
that it would take place, and the papers 
were such as must obviously have been 
expected to be moved for; they ought 
therefore to have been ready. He knew 
that a lord of the Admiralty might absent 
himself from his duty at sea, and being a 
member of parliament he might run down 
into the country in a recess, leaving his 
- duty elsewhere wholly unattended to ; but 


in this case the public newspapers had de- 


clared, that during the recess the clerks of 
the Admiralty were all busily employed 
in preparing such papers as would be 
necessary to be produced to parliament, as 
evidence upon the naval inquiry, that was 
expected to take place after the holidays. 
Besides, how was the noble lord’s time 
employed, that he never found out that the 
papers moved for, part of them oa Thurs- 
day and part of them on Friday, were ex- 
tremely voluminous, and would take up 


auch time to prepare, till Sunday evening? | firs 
on both sides was contained in the papers 


Mr. Byng remarked that it hed an ill 
appearance, that the Admiralty. should 
wish to put off the inquiry for Thursday 
next: on that day the House was to be 
ealled over; and therefore a pretty fall 
attendance might be expected ; and it was 
only in a full House that so important an 
inquiry should take place: but perhaps 
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ministers did not think the attendance 
sufficiently great. On the 21st, when the 
House was called over for the first time, 
there were a great many absentees on the 
ministerial side: the delay might give 
them time to come to town; and perhaps 
during the time gained by the delay, mi- 
nisters might be able to convince many 
other members, by irresistible arguments, 
that the management of the navy was such 
as must do honour to the earl of Sandwich. 
Those very likely were the great objects 
of ministers in putting off the inquiry for 
another week; and therefore it was the 
duty of the real friends to their country 
to oppose a delay, not calculated for the 
benefit of the country. He had 
the call of the House, and he had incurred 
much censure, because there had been no 
material business. Now that it was put off 
for a week longer he should incur much 
more censure. He saw no earthly reason 
for the delay, unless that’ which his hon. 
friend had pointed out of an intention of 
management in the Admiralty, so as all 
former inquiries had been managed and 
defeated. | 

Sir James Marriott begged of the gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House, te 
consider the nature of the business which 
occupied the attention of the House. It 
was a judicial inquiry. The gentlemen 
had brought severe charges against the 
Admiralty board, and they had called for 
documents to support and prove those 
charges. The evidence on both sides was 
to be brought forward: by whom? By 
the party accused. So far thie business 
differed from the practice of the courts 
below; for here the party accused wat 
called ings to bring forward the evidence 


by which the charge against him was té 
be proved. Was it not necessary that he 
should have time to do this? The clerks 


in the office could not prepare the papers 
without the assistance and inspection ef 
the principals of the board. It was a 
task for the lords of the Admiralty them- 
selves to look over carefully, to digest and 
arrange those pepers; and in executing 
the order, prepare also the defence of the 
t lord of the Admiraky. The evidence 
that were called for. It was = most gh 
ous and important inquiry. e 0 

all Britain were now cao the conduct of 
the parliament, and therefore would it be 
wise, would it be right, would it be candid, 
to hurry a business which could only be 
done well by being done deliberately? Ik 
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was surely right in the Admiralty to come | in the kingdom, and as the sailor called 


forward in the business, and tell the House 
when they could have the papers ready : 
they did so; they said Thursday seven- 
night. The House then understood, that 
on Thursday sevennight the inquiry was 
to come an peremptorily; they were to 
have no farther delays, and as this was 
but a single week, it could nat surely be 
any great difference to gentlemen, or to the 
nation in general. It would be known, and 
perfectly understood, that it was to come 
on peremptorily on that day as now set- 
tled. In the instance of the inquiry in 
uestion, he took the charge to be two- 
fold, and to consist of these parts: either 
that the earl of Sandwich, as first lord of 
the Admiralty, was in possession of im- 
portant intelligence, which he neglected 
to take that advantage of which his duty 
to his country rendered indispensibly ne- 
cessary ; or, that the earl was destitute of 
that information which it was his duty to 
have procured; and that his not having 
eee such information had proved 
atal to the interest of that state, in the 
‘administration of whose executive govern- 
ment he held a responsible situation. In 
order to make out either part of: this 
weighty charge, avariety of papers had been 
called for, that were to serve the purpose 
of both sides of the inquiry; and to forts 
a body of evidence, in which was ta be 
found proof of the criminality or innocence 
of the party. 

Mr. Gascoyne said, that no moment had 
been lost in the preparation of the papers 
at the Admiralty. As soon as it was 
knawn what were all the papers that were 
wanted, which was not till Saturday morn- 
ing, they instantly set about collecting and 
arranging them for the copying clerks. 
On Saturday morning it was found they 
were so voluminous, that without taking 
all the persons in the office from the ne- 
ceasary detail of duty, they could not pre- 
pare them in time. Now, would gentle- 
men wish to bring on the enquiry without 
the papers; or did it look like manage- 
ment and manceuvre to come forward 
fairly, as soon as they saw they could not 
execute the order to the moment, and in- 
form the House of the fact? There had 
been a great deal of abuse, and invective, 
and calumny, against the first lord of the 
Admiralty ;—and there might be now a 
great deal of calumny—and a great many 
words about this daleg “bust words were 
but wind, and this House was full of wind. 
—It was certainly the most windy place 


it, there was a great deal of foul wind. 
He, however, did not mind it. No person 
with candour would say, that the Admi- 
ralty wished to shrink from the es red . 
They desired to have it; they wished that 
it had been made on broader ground, and 
Hot, as it was, confined to one line, and 
that a very narrow one. They hoped 
that they would have instituted an en- 
quiry into the whole of the naval manage- 
ment since the commencement of the war. 
But he supposed the gentlemen them- 
selves who fad begun this enquiry, found 
that they had gone too far, a wished 
that they might get out of the disgraceful - 
predicament of having made violent and 
unjust charges, session after session, against 
the board of Admiralty. 

Mr. William Pitt said, that an assertion 
of the last geatleman’s, who was one of 
the lords of the Admiralty, deserved the 
particular consideration of the House; 
since it was an assertion which the records 
of that House would fully and effectually 
refute. The hon. gentleman had said, 
that as soon as it was known at the Admi- 
ralty what were the papers wanted in this 
enquiry, which was not till Saturday 
morning, they set about preparing then. 
To shew the complete and disgraceful 
negligence of the Admiralty im this. ine 
stance, he begged leave io quote, from 
the Journals ot that House, the resolutions 
of Thursday last. He: read those resolu- 
tions, fifteen of which were for the pro» 
duction of diffcrent papers necessary 
to the conduct of this enquiry. Here, 
then, was a detection of the assertion of 
the hon. gentleman; for by this it ap- 
peared, that the lords of the Admiralty, 
who attended thcir duty in parliament, 
knew of a great part of the papers that 
were wanted on Thursday night; and the 
board knew officially of them on [riday 
morning. The House would also see, 
that the papers called for were not in their 
nature voluminous, nor such as required 
much time for preparation. If there were 
not clerks in the Admiralty, why did they . 
not procure more? But perhaps the prin- 
cipals in the office were not capable, 
without much time, and great leisure, of 
arranging, digesting, and preparing this 
mass of evidence. If so, let them confess 
it; confess the incapacity of oflice, and 
there was no doubt but parliament would 
be able to remedy even that evil. The 
business was plain and simple; the papers 
were to be copied and laid upon the table. 
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It would not, in his opinion, require a 
labour of two days to collect, arrange, 
and digest the whole. And it was of a 
nature which the Admiralty ought to have 
foreseen as likely: to be called for, and 
which might have been prepared during 
the recess. But the learned gentleman 
who had spoken immediately before the 
last speaker, had thrown a good deal of 
light on the business. He was a great 
crown lawyer, and therefore what he said 
must be attended to. He had called it a 
judicial enquiry: This he denied. A'! 
judicial enquiry it was not, nor partaking | 
of the nature of the processes in the 
courts below. It was a great solemn en- 
quiry by the House of Commons into one 
of the high departments of the state; it 
was an enquiry which the calamities of 
the empire called for, and which was ne- 
cessary to the honour, the respect—nay, | 
in his soul, he believed to the existence | 
of the state. But the learned gentleman 
went farther, being a judicial enquiry, this | 
crown lawyer declares, and the House— 
must mark it, the lords of the Admiralty, | 
in executing the order of the House, are 
in fact to prepare the charge against ; 
themselves, and this naturally requires 
some time; for, in preparing the charge, , 
they must also contrive to frame the de- 
fence. These were the crown lawyer’s 
very words. In executing the order, they 
have also to prepare the defence of the 
first lord of the Admiralty. Let it there- 
fore be clearly understood, from his high 
authority, that as the lords of the Admi- 
ralty have to bring forward the charge 
against themselves, they must necessarily 
take time, and do it with deliberation, for : 
they must also warp into the charge the 
defence. He must beg leave to differ 
with his right hon. friend, in his observa- 
tion, that gentlemen remarking this con- 
duct of the Admiralty would be fatigued 
in the pursuit, and give it up in despair. 
God forbid! No; they would on the con- 
trary view it as a tacit, silent symptom of 
conscious guilt; they would, it they saw 
that there was a design to overthrow that 
by management which they could not re- 
sist if met fairly, consider the Admiralty- 
board as labouring under the conviction 
of delinquency; they would say that it 
carried with it strong symptoms of dark, 
latent, lurking guilt, which coveted con- 
cealment. That after all their sounding, 
proud boasts, challenges, and defiances, 
they sunk into mean and wretched pre- 
tences, hoping to secure themselves for a 
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time from the infamy of that detection 
which must come upon them at last. 
Nay, that they were so fond of place, 
that for the sake of another week’s life, 
they would fall so low as to practise a 
little manceuvre on the House, and live 
on the precarious and temporary acquies- 
cence of parliament. However, upon the 
whole, he would rejoice if he could be 
satisfied, that according to the assertion 
of the learned gentleman, Thursday se’n- 
night should peremptorily be the day for 
enquiry; and that ministers would not 
then strive to put it off to a still more 
distant day. 

Mr. Martin thought there had been 
time enough to prepare the papers in 
question, between the period of their 
being ordered and Thursday next, for 


, which reason the delay, now moved for, 


appeared to him to be wholly unneces- 
sury. 

Lord Mulcrave said that it was impos- 
sible lord Sandwich could have been 
able to prepare for a defence during the 
recess, because knowing, as he did koow, 
that his works were all in the most com- 
plete order, it was impossible that he 
could have foreseen where the attack 
would be made upon them. Gentlemen 
were not at all aware of the great labour 
that must attend the extracting and di- 
gesting the substance of the papers called 
for: it would be necessary to read over 
the correspondence or intelligence from 
abroad, for eight months past; perhaps 
in some sheets not above a line might be 
found relating to the object of the en- 
quiry ; perhaps in others not a word; but 
still they must be all read; and read only 
by the secretary or lords of the Admiralty 
themselves; because this imtelligence, 
being of a confidential nature, ought not 
to be intrusted to the ordinary clerks in 
office: and let gentlemen think what they 
might to the contrary, he could assure 
the House, that if all the ordinary busi- 
ness of the board was to stand still, and 
all the clerks be employed in copying the 
extracts, they could not be ready by 
Thursday next. As to the idea that had 
been thrown out, that the board wished 
for an opportunity, or time to be able to 
bring forward papers, but at the same 
time withhold the real and substantial in- 
telligence that the House required, all he 
would say was, that the first lord of the 
Admiralty who should dare to do such a 
thing ought to lose his head: all therefore 
that he wished for, was time to execute 
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in the most full and ample manner the 
orders of the House, let the consequence 
be what it might. : 

The Solicitor General declarcd, that for 
his own part, he was so much an enemy to 
the production of those papers at all, he 
thought them so dangerous, and so impro- 
per to be given to the House, and conse- 
quently to all the world, that he wondered 
how ministers could consent to lay them 
upon the table. He was an enemy to the 
inquiry; for by such an inquiry, and the 
production of such papers, we destroyed 
the constitution itself, and lost all the be- 
nefits arising from an executive govern- 
ment, as distinct from a legislative. We 
might as well have all our operations 
against the enemy brought forward, 
weighed, discussed, and adopted in that 
House, as to produce all the secret com- 
rhunications of government. What was 
the hazard which we were to run in this 
business? We were to bring forward all 
the papers that had been sent to us b 
tHose very useful, necessary, and valuable 
people, who, at the hagard of their lives, 
and with death always before them, sent 
us accounts of every thing. It was very 
true, the substance only was to be piven 
of their correspondence; but might not 
that be enough to point out who they were, 
perhaps in the councils of the enemy, or 
near them, who furnished us with the in- 
telligence ? Considering this, he wondered 
much, that ministers had: allowed the pa- 
pers to be produced at all; but having 
suffered them, it was certainly their next 
duty to take care, that in executing the 
order of the House, they did not suffer 
ene fine nor one syllable to pass which 
should endanger the country which they 
were appointed to protect. For this rea- 
son time must be given; they had men- 
tioned the time necessary, and he did not 
see how the House could refuse the mo- 
tion. He supported Dr. Marriot’s idea of 
the business being judicial, inasmuch as it 
was ushered into the House with all the 
force of the most elaborate accusation, in 
a speech of the hon. mover of near three 
hours long. 

Mr. Burke commentcd on the learned 
ula neal speech with great address. 

learned crown lawyer had positively 
declared, that his Majesty’s ministers had 
_ in his opinion abandoned their duty and 
betrayed their country. They had anni- 
hrtated the executive government entirely. 
If this was true, and in the learned gentle- 
man’s opinion it was, they ought instantly 
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to be impeached, tried, and brought to the 
block. ‘This being the learned gentle- 
man’s opinion, it was no wonder that he 
should object to the inquiry, for upon this 
ground the inquiry itself was unconstitu- 
tional. The hon. gentleman in very strong 
colours painted this curious argument, 
and he then answered the other assertions 
that had been made, contending, that the 
delay moved for was to him the strongest 
proof of the intentions of ministers, and 
that those intentions were to blast and de- 
feat the inquiry. As to the fear of our 
ye suffering by any information given to 
this House, the place, dates, and names 
being suppressed, he could not see any 
danger arising to any of them from such a 
production. It was not the nature of se- 
cret intelligence to be prolix. Indeed, 
poor must his qualities as a spy be, who 
did not in a line or two suggest the whole 
of his business; Jong dissertations were ~ 
not their talent, and the spy who went 
in such a round-about manner to work 
would deserve to be hanged by the mimis- 
ter here as well asthe minister there. He 
had heard that words were but wind, and 
that they were here more windy than any 
where else; he believed the gentleman 
who had said so, meant to refer tu the vote 
of this House; that the influence of the 
crown had increased, was increasing, and 
ought to be diminished. Hf the hon. gen- 
tleman meant to make their speaker a mere 
‘Eolus, that ** elauso ventorum carcere 
regnet,”? whenever this inquiry took place, 
he would find that ‘¢ Non illi imperium 
pelagi seevumque tridentem.” He _ la- 
mented Mr. Fox’s illness, but declared if 
he continued ill, the inquiry ought to pro- 
ceed, and even if the country was to suffer 
such a serious calamity as his hon. frrend’s 
death, it ought to be followed up earnestly 
and solemnly: nay, of so much conse- 
quence was the inquiry to the public, that 
no bad use would be made of the skin of 
his departed friend, (should such be his 
fate) if like that of John Zisca, it were 
converted into a drum, and used for the 
purpose of sounding an alarm to the peo- 
ple of England, in order to teach them, 
that the only means of saving the state 
was for that House to be rapid in inquiry 
into the conduct of the servants of the 
crown, and slow in voting away the money . 
of their constituents. | 
Lord Mulgrave’s motion for dischargine 
the order of Thursday last, was then put 
and acreed to. He afterwards moved, 
That the House resolve itsclf into the said 
[3 NJ 
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committee on the 7th of February, which 
was agreed to. 


Debates in the Committee of the House 
of Commons on the Causes of the Want of 
Success of the British Navy.| Feb. 7. The 
House resolved itself into a committee of 
the whole House, to enquire into the 
Causes of the Want of Success of his Ma- 
jesty’s Naval Forces during this war, and 
more particularly in the year 1781. As 
soon as the committee was formed, the 
clerks, one relieving the other, read 
through all the papers that had at various 
times been laid upon the table, in conse- 
quence of motions made by Mr. Fox. The 
reading of these papers took up three 
hours. This being done, 

Mr. Fox rose to move a resolution of 
censure founded on the facts contained in 
the papers. He said, that if they had been 
laid upon the. table time enough to have 
been sufficiently perused by gentlemen, it 
would have been totally unnecessary for 
him to make any reniarks upon their con- 
tents; for the mismanagement of our 
marine appeared so glaringly from the 
evidence of those papers, that they re- 
quired no elucidation. But care had been 
taken, that they should not come before 
the House in such time, that the members 
could have completely digested them 
before it was necessary to ground any re- 
solution on them ; and they were produced 
in such orcer, or rather disorder and con- 
fusion, that it was almost impossible, after 
a cursory reading by the clerks; to com- 
bine the different parts that related to 
each other. It was on this account only 
that he thought himself excusable in 
making a few observations, which he in- 
tended to confine to four different heads. 

But before he would touch upon these 
heads, he judged it not improper to throw 
aut a few ideas to the committee, on sub- 
jects, which, (though they wére at present 
out of the bounds of the inquiry he in- 
tended to press, the occurrences to which 
he should allude, having happened out of 
the year 1781, to which he meant to 
confine the inquiry for the present) were 
by no means inapplicable to the great ob- 
ject of the inquiry. The instructions 

iven to sir Charles Hardy, to prevent a 
junction of the French and Spanish fleets, 
had not been laid before the House; and 
he had submitted to it, though he was not 
convinced by the reasons given for with- 
holding them ; but he must needs say, that 
if sir Charles was pot instructed to prevent 
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such a junction, though, at the time al- 
luded to, we were not at war with Spain, 
it was an unpardonable, nay, a criminal 
neglect in the Admiralty. From the pa- 
pers just read, it appeared indeed, that 
admiral Geary had received instructions 
for that purpose; but it was at a time, 
when there was every degree of probabi- 
lity, nay, when it was known that the 
fleets, which he was to have kept asunder, 
had actually joined before he received his 
orders. Such had been thie diligence of 
the first lord of the Admiralty ; such his 
attention to the interests of his country! 
Another thing very remarkable was, that 
from the Ist of January, 1779, to the be- 
ginning of March 1781, not one single 
rigate had been stationed off Brest, to 
watch the motions of the enemy. This 
was a circumstance, which, he was 
convinced, even the greatest enemies 
to the earl of Sandwich would scarcely 
have believed, if it did not stand confirmed 
by the papers that had been read; and 
what was still more singular than this 
omigsion, or rather shameful neglect, that 
when frigates were sent in the month of 
March to cruize off Brest, it was at a time 
when their cruize could not be attended 
with any useful discovery, for it was at a 
time when there was no armament carrying 
on in that port, all the squadrons whi 
were intended for sea having long before 
sailed for their different destinations. He 
had moved for a list of the ships employed 
for the defence of Jersey, at the time of 
the attack upon that island; but the re- 
turn made to his motion was far from 
being satisfactory, in fact it was no return 
at all; for having called for the ships 
employed for the defence of the island at 
the time it was attacked, the return made 
was a list of ships sent to Jersey, after the 
expedition against it had miscarried. 
Having said thus much by way of preface, 
Mr. Fox cameimmediately to the year 1781, 
to the naval transactions of which year, he 
confined the enquiry. In this year, he 
found four principal heads of accusation 
against the earl of Sandwicli. 

First: That he suffered comte de Grasse 
to sail for the West Indies, without mak- 
ing @ single effort to intercept him. From 
the papers on the table, it was manifest 
that he had the best and most minute in- 
telligence of the equipment, strength, and 
destination of the force under that off- 
cer; it was equally clear that he knew the 
time, or very nearly, when the comte was 
tosail; and yet not the least attempt was 
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made to block up Brest; or give the 
enemy battle after they had set out. 
There were two circumstances which in 
this case rendered the first lord of the 
Admiralty highly criminal: one was that 
the object of comte de Grasse’s expedi- 
tion was of the most dangerous nature to 
this country: it was to destroy its empire 
in the west, and in some measure to blot 
the British name out of that part of the 
world; but great as these objects were, he 
was permitted to pursue them without the 
least molestation on the part of lord Sand- 
wich. 

The other circumstance which rendered 
that naval minister highly criminal was, 
that at the very time he had a force at 
sea, equal to the complete destruction of 
comte de Grasse and his fleet. Admiral 
Darby was then at sea with 30 ships of 
the line, well equipped, well manned, and 
in the best condition. But the evil genius 
of England would have it that the earl of 
Sandwich should send such orders to ad- 
miral Darby, as must necessarily leave a 
free e for M. de Grasse; our fleet, 
consisting of 30 line of battle ships, put to 
sea the 13th of March, 1781; the French 
admiral, with 25 ships of the line, sailed 
the 22d; so that if admiral Darby had not 
been sent out of the way, there would 
have scarcely been a possibility of the 
Jatter avoiding an engagement with us, 
either before we got to Gibraltar, or on 
our return from it. But thdearl of Sand- 
wich, as if fearing that’ the French 
should be destroyed, sent orders to admi- 
ral Darby to cruize off the coast of Ire- 
land, to wait for the store ships and vic- 
tuallers, that were to join hint from Cork. 
Here was he stationed till the 27th of 
March, before he was joined by the trans- 
ports: in the mean time, the French con- 
tinued their voyage without the smallest 
interruption ; and what was the conse- 
quence? He really wanted words to de- 
scribe it; the consequence was as dread- 
ful as if London had been burnt; we had 
lost our islands; sir Samuel Hood had 
been defeated, or nearly so; and our losses 
and disgraces were completed by tlie sur- 
render of lord Cornwallis’s army at York- 
town. 

He desired gentlemen ta consider that 
the naval minister had it in his power to 
prevent all these disasters, and to have 
crushed them in the very embryo, by 
sending admiral Darby to meet comte de 
Grasse ; but instead of doing it, he sent 
the British fleet to cruize in a quarter 
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where it must be entirely out of the track 
ofthe French. It was not for want of intel- 
ligence of the designs, number and strength — 
of the enemy, that he omitted sending 
admiral Darby to meet M. de Grasse; 
but it was after having had the most cor- | 
rect eee on the subject, that he 
sent our ficet to Ireland. He desired 
gentlemen would consider this, and say 
whether it was credible that it could have 
happened without treachery somewhere ? 
But supposing treachery totally out of the 
uestion, those who should think so far 
avourably of lord Sandwich, as to sup- 
se him incapable of treachery, must 
still in candour admit, that from the evi- 
dence contained in the papers just read, 
he was totally inadequate to the manage- 
ment of the navy of this country. No 
one could conceive the reason why a fleet 
of 30 ships of the line should be sent out 
of their way to Ireland to meet the trans- 
poe from Cork, which ought to have 
een ordered to join the fleet in the 
Channel; if that had been the case, there 
was nota doubt but admiral Darby would 
have given a good account of the French ; 
and perhaps he might have arrived time 
enough to fall upon the rear of the Spa- 
nish fleet, which, after a cruize of two 
months, was returning in very foul condi- 
tion to Cadiz. It was a very great in- 
jury to our affairs, that comte de Grasse 
should not have been intercepted in the 
European seas ; butstill, an able first lord of 
the Admiralty might have seen, that it was 
not irre peR Be for he might still have de- 
feated the comte’s expedition, by a proper 
detachment from admiral Darby’s fiect. 
It was his business to have given orders to 
our commander to detach to the West 
Indies, if it should so happen that the 
Spaniards should not dispute the passage 
of the Streights with us. A minister of 
common foresight would have said to his 
admiral, either the Spaniards will fight 
you on your way to Gibraltar, or they 
will not. If they should not, then you 
will immediately dispatch a part of your | 
fleet to the West Indies, to counteract 
the comte de Grasse. This would have 
been.the language of a provident minis- 
ter; but it was not the language of lord 
Sandwich. If he had so instructed admi- 
ral Darby, a detachment of clean English 
ships, without convoy, would have in all 
probability joined sir Samuel Hood before 
the comte’s arrival; and in that case 
there was every degree of likelihood, that 
the French would have been defeated. 
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The second head of accusation was the | ing admiral Darby acquainted with the 
loss of the St. Eustatius convoy. It ap- | expected arrival of the St. Eustatius con- 
peared, from the papers before the com- | voy, till the 10th of May ; and then dis- 
mittee, that sir George Rodney had | patched a frigate to him, to give bim or- 
written to the Admiralty about this con- | dcrs to sail to a’ particular latitude, in 
voy before it sailed; and acquainted the | order to protect a convoy, which had 
board with the course it was.to steer: | been taken just seven days before the fri- 
this letter was received on the 25th of | gate had been dispatched to him: now the 
March. When it was received, it was | probability was, that this frigate could not 
well known to the first lord of the Admi- | reach admiral Darby in much less than a 
ralty, as the conimittee had learned from | fortnight; so that near two months had 
the papers, that qa squadron was fitting | elapsed between the receipt of sir George 
out at Brest, the command of which was | Rodncy’s letter, giving notice of the sal- 
given to M. dela Motte Piquet. Admi-|:ing of the convoy, and the time when 
ral Darby was then lying off the coast of ; admiral Darby got orders to sail for its 
Jreland; but no orders were sent to him | protection. 
on the subject. Admiral Rodney’s letter He asked gentlemen, if this alone was 
‘said, the Lustatius convoy was perhaps | not sufticient to justify any motion that he 
the richest that had ever been bound for , should think proper to make against the 
England, Mr. Fox observed, that as to | first lord of the Admiralty? There was 
the riches that were on board of it, when | only one excuse, which however poor for 
he considered how they had been acquir- | a naval minister, ought to be admitted in 
ed, they were the riches, the loss of! such a case as the present; and that was, 
which, of all others, he should least re- | that he really had not any force sufficient 
gret; but still, as it was the duty of the | to cope with M. de la Motte Piquet ; but 
first lord of the Admiralty to protect it, | poor as this excuse must be in the mouth 
his neglect was alone sufficient to shew | of an English naval minister, lord Sand-— 
how disqualified he was for the office he | wich was not fortunate enough to have it; 
held. The squadron under de la Motte | for it appeared from the monthly returns, 
Piquet had becn a considerable time fit- | that there were ships enough in port, 
ting out; very regular intelligence had | which, from the month of March, when 
been transmitted to the Admiralty, of the | sir George Rodney’s letter gave notice of 
progress of preparations during the months |'the intended sailing of the convoy from 
of February, March, and April; and yet | St. Eustatius, to the latter end of April, 
not one step had been taken to guard | might have been got ready. He read a 
against it: and this was the more crimi- | list of the ships, and, including one or 
nal, as we were at the time in almost , two fifties, there appeared to have been in 
daily expectation of the arrival of the Ja- | our diiicrent ports 12 sail of the line, a 
maica, as well as the St. Eustatius fleet: | force suiticient to have defeated M. de la 
no preparation, however, was made to af- | Motte Piquet: he read also the returns 
ford them protection: and all that was | from the guardships, stating the numbers 
done was, that two frigates had been dis- | on board, trom which he proved, that if 
patched to mect them if possible, warn | we had ships, so also we had men to put 
them of their danger, and enable them to ; on board of them: so that he concluded, 
avoid it, if they could, by making some | that the loss of the convoy could and 
port in Treland, or going north about. ought to be attributed only to the misma- 
One of the frigates furtunatcly fell in with | nagement, or something worse, of the first 
the Jamaica fleet, which accidentally | lord of the Admiralty. 
escaped the danger; but the St. Eusta- The third head of accusation was the 
tius convoy was taken, at least in part, on | letter from the Admiralty to the mayor of 
the 2d and 3d of May. The convoy bad : Bristel. Admiral Darby, as appeared 
been expected ever since the receipt of | from the papers, had acquainted the Ad- 
sir George Rodney’s letter on the 25th of | miralty, that he had fallen in with a Swe- 
March, and lord Sandwich knew of the _ dish brig, the master of which had in- 
preparations of M. de la Motte Piquet, | formed him, that he had been boarded by 
from the beginning of February, and yet | a frigate, under Spanish colours, belong- 
no step had been taken to protect. the | ing to the combined flects, which were 
one, or defcat the other; nay, so great | then in the Channel; and that in conse- 
was the negligence of the first lord of the | quence of this intelligence he had thought 
Aduiralty, that he never thought of mak- | proper to return up the Channel for or- 
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ders; and had put into Torbay. And 
here it was to be observed, that the mas- 
ter of the brig was an. Englishman, who 
would not deceive his country, and whose 
journal confirmed his story. How did the 
first lord of the Admiralty answer this 
letter? In an insulting manner, telling 
the admiral he did not believe the intelli- 
gence; and adding if the account had 
' been true that the combined fleets had 
appeared in such a latitude, admiral 
Darby must have seen them. In answer 
to the mayor of Bristol, he said that the 
combined fleets were not m the Channel, 
and that admiral Darby had put into Tor- 
bay only to water. This he must have 
known at the time to have been a false- 
hood; for the admiral in his letter assign- 
ed a very different reason for returning 
into port, so that it looked as if the naval 
minister wanted to ensnare the trade of 
Bristol by inducing the merchants to send 
their ships to sea, that he might deliver 
them into the hands of the enemy, just as 
he had sent captain Mottray into the 
hands of admiral Cordova. But to shew 
how completely the Admiralty either had 
been deceived itself, or had deceived the 
mayor of Bristol, it appeared that lord 
Stormont had, on the very day of the date 
of the Admiralty letter to the mayor, sent 
an express to lord Carlisle, with positive 
intelligence that the enemy was in the 
Channel. 

The fourth charge related to the ma- 
nagement of the Dutch war. That war 
was, he said, of all ‘foolish, absurd, and 
mad undertakings, the most foolish, the 
most absurd, and the most mad. It had 
been represented to that House, in order 
to get them to approve of the war, that 
the Dutch were in a most defenceless 
state; that there was avery great party 
for us in Holland; and that we had only 
to make a vigorous cftort in the beginning, 
to give that party the superiority in the 
councils of the republic. Upon such a 
state of the case, would not any one have 
expected, that the naval minister would 
have signalized the outset of the Dutch 
war by an appearance of an English gqua- 
dron in the Texel? An attack might surely 
be expected to be attended with every 
success that we could wish for; but no- 
thing was more foreign to the intention of 
the earl of Sandwich: he suffered the 
enemy to equip those ships which he might 
have destroyed in the Texel; and then 
brought them to an action, which certainly 
redounded greatly to the honour of ad- 
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miral Parker and his ofticers, and of the 
enemy too; but which was far from end- 
ing in so decisive.a victory as might have 
been expected, over an enemy who was 
represented as weak and enervated. In 
this case also, as in that of the St. Eusta- 
tius convoy, the earl of Sandwich had 
many ships which he might have sent to 
reinforce admiral Parker: the Sampson, 
of 64 guns, was one, which, instead of 
sending directly to the admiral, the earl 
of Sandwich sent to the grand fleet, to 
which place she was to be sent for, if ” 
wanted. - Here he took an opportunity to 
retract a thing which he had asserted, in 
a former debate, viz.—that it was mere 
chance that had made the Berwick fall in 
with the squadron in the North Sea. This 
he found not to be true, for it now ap- . 
peared that it was by order of the Admi- 
ralty she had joined the squadron. The 
squadron under a very gallant friend of 
his, and a member of that House, captain 
Keith Stewart, had been kept in the 
Downs for the purpose of watching the 
Dutch ; how well they had been watched, 
the safe arrival of admiral Byland had 
proclaimed to the world: yet in this, he 
presumed his gallant friend was not to 
blame ; at least, he had never been called 
to an account for it. 

As an epitome of all the other charges, 
he subjoined a fifth, drawn from the latest 
circumstance, that of the meeting between 
admiral Kempenteldt and the Brest fleet. 
He read the names of the ships which 
might have been sent out to join our rear 
admiral ; and which, including tie squa- 
dron in the Downs, made about 20 sail of 
the line. With this force which might, 
he said, have been sent out, It was not to 
be doubted but through the known bra- 
very and abilities of admiral Kempenfeldt, 
we should have completely destroyed the 
French fleet and convoy. 

He concluded, by observing, as he had 
done already on a former occasion, that 
his first motion ought to be for the re- 
moval of the ear! of Sandwich from his 
Majesty's councils; but he thought it in- 
expedient now; he would first move a 
censure upon him, and if he should carry 
that, he would follow it up with an address 
to the King, which no doubt would have 
its effect; and then undoubtedly, he would 
pursue the inquiry through every part, 
when the mmister whose administration 
should be the subject of it, should no 
longer be vested with the power to defeat 
it. He then moved, “ That it appears to 
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this committee, that there was gross mis- 
management in the administration of naval 
affairs, in the year 1781.” 

Lord Mulgrave expressed his surprise 
at hearing a motion which could not be 
passed but in direct opposes to the mass 
of evidence, which the 
heard read. He trusted, however, that 
though there had been found one member 
who was not afraid to fly so apenly in the 
face of evidence, there would be very few 
who would support him. In common 
questions in that House, gentlemen might 
make it a point to adhere to their leader, 
and carry him through with every thing 
he proposed: but in such a case as the 
present, he conjured gentlemen to reflect 
_ how improper, how unjust, how unfair it 
would be to pursue such a principle, when 
the private honour, character, situation, 
and fortune of an individual was at stake : 
upon these they were going to give judg- 
ment ; and he trusted that all party con- 
siderations would be absorbed in the sense 
of their own private honour and conscience; 
and that the principle of Mr. Grenville’s 
Jaw in the decision on contested elections 
would be found to operate in the present 
case. Much had been suggested about 
treachery ; to that he would make no re- 

ly, because he was convinced that no one 
in that House believed it, nay not even 
the accuser himself. Much had also, on 
many occasions, been said of the regard 
_ the noble earl, whose conduct was the 
subject of the inquiry, had for situation, 
and the great desire he had to retain and 
preserve it: but might it not be inferred 
from this, that it was improbable he should 
do any thing by which he might forfeit 
that situation? If he had an interest in 
preserving it, might not those who charged 
him with mismanagement have an interest 
in driving him from that situation? They 
certainly might: and therefore gentlemen 
should be on their guard, lest they should 
mistake in the enemies of the earl of Sand- 
wich, a fondness for his situation, for a 
- love of justice. The hon. member blamed 
the Admiralty for not having stationed 
frigates off Brest, from Jan. 1779 to March 
1781. The fact was truly stated, but no 
charge ought to be deduced from it ; be- 
cause little or no intelligence could be 
procured by frigates looking into Brest, 
unless they had been there stationed from 
a squadron, as it were, to dare the enemy 
to come out; the reason why, in other 
cases, no benefit could be derived was 
this, the frigate must pass by Ushant, and 
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immediately signals would be made along 
the coast to Brest, to give notice of every 
thing that was in the offing; and ships 
would be sent out to drive away the fri- 
gate. Another charge made by the hon. 
member was, that no ships had been ata- 
tioned off Jersey to protect that island. 
If the gentleman knew what a dangerous 
station it was for men of war, he would 
not be surprized that there were none sta- 
tioned there in winter. The people on 
the island had been always given to un- 
derstand, that in case of a sudden inva- 
sion, they must trust to the forces on the 
island for defence in the first instance; 
and that, on the first intimation in Eng- 
land of their danger, relief should be in- 
stantly dispatched to them. 

With respect to his first great charge, 
relative to the sailing of comte de Grasse, 
the evidence which had been read, suffi- 
ciently pointed out a reason why he had 
not been intercepted. The relief of Gib- 
raltar was looked for by the whole nation; 
and from the best intelligence, which the 
committee had heard read, it was under- 
stood that the Spaniards intended to meet 
us, and give us battle. The intelligence 
had held this language for two months: 
the Spanish force was sometimes varied in 
the accounts; but the force was generally 
fluctuating from 30 to 36 sail of the line, 
besides frigates, and 18 fire-ships, collect- 
ed for the purpose of burning the British 
fleet in passing through the Streights. To 
oppose such a force, it was highly neces- 
sary to get together a fleet that should 

ut it out of the power of chance to de- 
eat our expedition : such a force was col- 
lected: and would it have been prudent 
to have risked the loss of Gibraltar on the 
bare chance of meeting with M. de Grasse? 
Would it have been consistent with the 
spirit of the nation, to have taken any 
step that would look as if we had been 
bullied out of our purpose of relieving 
Gibraltar, after the Spaniards had in a 
manner challenged us, after they had 
thrown down the gauntlet, when they 
drew their fleet in line of battle across the 
mouth of the Streights? All Europe look- 
ed at the time for an engagement between 
the two fleets; the Spaniards were sure of 
it; and, when the British fleet appeared 
in sight of Gibraltar, the besiegers could 
scarcely believe their eyes; and on that 
day they first opened their batteries against 
the town. In the mean time our fleet in 
the West-Indies had not been forgotten; - 
information was dispatched to sir Samuel 
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Hood by a frigate, of the sailing of comte 
tle Grasse; and when the latter arrived, 
he did not feel himself so superior as the 
hon. member seemed to represent him, for 
he three days constantly refused the chal- 
lenge which sir Samuel was daily giving 
him to renew the engagement. But, the 
hon. member would say, why were not 
some ships detached to the West-Indies 
from admiral Darby’s ficet? The reason 
was obvious; it was upon that fleet alone 
we had to depend for the defence of our 
coasts, the protection of the Channel, the 
safety of our convoys, and the annoyance 
of the Dutch. 

As to the second charge, the loss of the 
St. Eustatius convoy; he would say that 
there had been much more reason to sup- 
pose that M. de la Motte Piquet was 
bound for America, than for the coast of 
Ireland ; but that'as soon as his real desti- 
nation was known, two frigates had been 
dispatched to meet the Jamaica fleet and 
the St. Eustatius convoy : one of them was 
fortunate enough to fallin with the former, 
which went north about, and escaped all 
danger: unfortunately, the other frigate 
did not meet with commodore Hotham ; 
and the misfortune, which it was the wish 
of the Admiralty to avert, fell upon the 
convoy. The hon. member ridiculed the 
idca of sending a frigate to admiral Darby 
Jong after the capture of the convoy; but 
the convoy was verv near being re-taken ; 
for as soon as the frigate reached the fleet, 
admiral Darby was detached with ten sail 
to look out for M. de la Motte Piquet; 
and he came so near him, that one night 
a ship of each squadron had a very sharp 
engavement. 

The third charge, relative to the com- 
bined fleets, and the letter to the mayor 
of Bristol, was of much less weight than 
the gentleman seemed to think; and, first, 
as to the combined fieets; the master of 
a brig said he had been boarded by a Spa- 
nish frigate, and that she belonged to a 
very large fleet of men of war; the Admi- 
ralty did not believe the intelligence. 
Truly, it would be a dangerous thing to 
be in office, if a minister was to have a 
charge made against him in parliament 

every time he should be found not to have 
believed the story that should: have been 
told him by amerchantman! Oh! but 
the master of the brig was an Englishman, 
and therefore his intelligence might be 
relied on. This war had afforded instances 
that an Englishman eould betray England 
as well as an enemy could. Well, but his 
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journal confirmed his story. Yes; but it 
was possible it might have been made for 
the very purpose of confirming the story. 
The’ reason why the Admiralty did not 
believe the intelligence was, that it was 
directly contrary to the whole tenor of 
the information they had from Spain; 
from which it was conjectured, that: most 
probably a part of the fleet was cruizing 
off cape Spartel, while another part was 
sent to Minorca. On the other hand, the 
Admiralty supposing the master of the 
brig not to have imposed upon admiral 
Darby, accounted for the fleet he had 
seen at a great distance, in this manner : 
just about that time a very large convoy | 
of’ 100 sail of transports was to sail from 
the isle of Rhé, and might at the time be 
just in the latitude, in which the master 
of the brig said he saw a large ficet. It 
was upon this principle that the answer to 
the mayor of Bristol was made, and not , 
for the purpose of decoying the trade of 
Bristol into the hands of the enemy, just 
as captain Moutray, as the hon. member 
was pleased to say, had been sent to 
deliver up his convoy to the Spaniards. 
As to capt. Moutray, (it was with real 
concern of mind he said it) he was cen- 
sured by his judges for his conduct in that 
affair ; and indeed it was not without pain 
that he heard that officer’s name men- 
tioned so often with very little respect; 
because, until that fatal day, when he lost 
his convoy, his name stood high and un- 
blemished in his profession; and, there- 
fore, he had rather pass his name over in 
silence, than speak disrespectfully of a 
very gallant officer. The loss of the con- 
voy might be attributed to the merchants, 
who had ordered their ships to touch at 
Madeira for wine. He Sia not blame 
admiral Darby for returning to port for 
orders; on the contrary, he thought he 
acted for the good of the service, and 
consistently with that judgment and skill 
which he displayed in the expedition to 
Gibraltar. There were two reasons why 
he would neither blame the first lord of 
the Admiralty for having told the mayor 
of Bristol that the fleet had put into Tor- 
bay, only to water: one was, that he did 
not think it necessary that the mayor 
should be made acquainted with the rea- 
sons of our manceuvres at sea: the other 
was, that the admiral had in one of his 
letters said, he would put to sea again 
with the first fair wind: this did not Iook 
like an intention in him to remain cooped 
up in Torbay. 
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The fourth charge had perhaps less in 
it than any of the former. The reason 
admiral Parker did not stop before the 
Texel to prevent the Dutch from coming 
out, was, that he had a very great convoy 
to carry out, and another still more valua- 
ble to bring home: perhaps, indeed, this 
latter might be called the most valuable 
that had ever reached England; for it 
brought us home naval supplics of all sorts, 
sufficient for the exigencies of our whole 
navy for two years. 
fess at the same time he did not think it 
would be a very great mark of prudence 
in government to station a fleet in the 
Texel ; he had never indeed served in the 
North Seas; but still was of opinion, the 
Texel would be too dangerous a station 
for a squadron. The uncertainty of the 
latitude in which the vice-admiral might 
be met with, was the reason why the 
Sampson had not been sent to him directly : 
but she was sent to the Gun Fleet, whcre 
the admiral was acquaioted by a frigate, 
which sailed before the Sampson was 
ready, she might be found, if he should 
stand in need of her. His lordship ex- 
pressed his satisfaction, that the hon. mem- 
ber had discovered his error, with respect 
to the Berwick: from that circumstance, 
however, he hoped gentlemen would learn 
not to trust much to the hon. member’s 
assertions, as they had now a proof that 
he often made them without any grounds; 
and he flattered himself that they would 
require sufficient evidence for every asser- 
tion made; though evidence was a thing 
which the hon. member did not seem 
‘much inclined to wish for; it was his 
worst enemy, as it detected in many in- 
stances, where he expected that his friends 
would swallow his assertions, for proofs ; 
they had now a very recent instance that 
if they. did, they would be the dupes of 
their own credulity. With regard to ad- 
miral Kempenfeldt’s cruize nothing new 
came out: that subject was so much dis- 
cussed before the holidays, that not any 
light was thrown upon it. 

As to commodore Stewart, to whom the 
hon. member had alluded, his character 
did not stand in need of his praise; and 
therefore it was unnecessary for him to 
say, that he was a gallant and an able 
officer. If the station, in which he had 
been placed by the Admiralty, had not 
appeared to him the most proper for 
watching the Dutch, he would have re- 
monstrated against that station; and as 
he did not, it was flattering to the board 
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that an officer of his judgment should 
approve of the station. If, on the other 
hand, he did not intercept admiral Byland, 
there was every reason to believe that it 
was because the thing was impossible. 
Gentlemen would consider that tracks at 
sea were not like roads on shore, where 
there were turnpikes, at which those whom. 
we might wish to secure must pass.— His 
lordship concluded by observing that the 
committee were going to pronounce on 
the character of an old and faithful ser- 
vant of the crown; and as he trusted that 
in either acquitting or condemning him 
they would be swayed only by evidence, 
so he trusted that they would find in the 
papers that had been read to them, ample 
evidence of the innocence, merit, and 
activity of the earl of Sandwich. 

Lord Howe apologized to the commit- 
tee for not being so well acquainted with 
the contents of the papers on the table as 
he could wish; but from what he had 
heard in the course of the debate, as well 
as from the extracts which were read, ke 
begged leave to offer some remarks. In 
the article of frigates being stationed to 
watch off Brest, he had the misfortune of 
differing with the noble lord (Mulgrave ) 
even in his professional line, as he looked 
upon frigates sometimes to be necessary, 
and sometimes to be used with satety. 
No doubt quicker and more certain intel- 
ligence was generally to be gained over 
land, but frigates could tell whether an 
enemy had sailed out of harbour or not, 
and consequently give that intelligence to 
the main fleet. From this his lordship 
animadverted rather on what a board of 
Admiralty should do, than what the pre- 
sent board of Admiralty had done. Here 
he went into a number of naval minutiz ; 
he particularly observed, that much should 
be left to the discretion of a commanding 
officer of tried skill and integrity, as so 
many things depended on the instant, 
which the board of Admiralty could not 
possibly know of, which, if neglected, the 
same occasion might never occur; he 
seemed to apply this last remark to the 
conduct of the Admiralty towards admiral 
Darby, as if sufficient powers were not 
given him at the time he put mto Torbay, 
when the combined fleets were out. On 
this point his lordship took occasion to 
mention an unecdote of admiral Darby, 
very much to his honour; he said, that 
when that admiral was but a lieutenant of 
the second deck under admiral Rowley, 
he was pointed out to him, after a very 
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severe action, as an officer of such distin- 
guished merit, that though all over bruised 
and wounded with the splinters occasioned 
by acannon ball, he retused being car- 
ried down to be dressed, but stood to his 
etl during the whole of the action. 
his he thought it his duty to mention on 
the present occasion, and to remark at the 
same time, how mortifying it must be to a 
brave man to fly from an enemy. To 
‘decline fighting was in some respects a 
degree of prudence, but though we were 
unbappily engaged in so gencral a war, it 
could not be always defensive, the time 
would come, when we must act on the 
offensive, let the risk be never so great, 
and perhaps it was better to do it in time, 
Jest the consequences may be more fatal. 
—In respect to the affair of admiral Kem- 
penfeldt, he saw it in quite a different light 
to what the noble Jord did. If an enemy 
was preparing a iorce, no matter of what 
description, it was the business of the 
board of Admiralty to know, as far as they 
could, what that torce consisted of; and 
if they could not precisely ascertain that, 
to take care to send out a fleet rather 
superior than otherwise. But it appeared 
that the Admiralty knew of 17 or 18 sail 
being in readiness; they therefore had a 
right to conclude a junction of the whole, 
and be prepared for them. No such con- 
duct had been adopted ; on the contrary, 
12 sail of the line only were sent, and the 
excuse for that small number was, that no 
more ships could be spared. Admittin 
this last excuse to be true, he then woul 
ask, why they were sent at all? as it was 
confessed by the noble lord it was ver 
uncertain whether they could meet wi 
M. Vaudreuil ; and he could add, having 
met with M. Vaudreuil, it was very provi- 
dential they were not all captured. 

Mr. Wer condemned the Admiralty, 
but particularly with respect to ship-build- 
ing in merchants’ yards. He said he was 
giad to find that what he had said before 
on the occasion had produced a good 
effect; for now he found that contracts 
had been made in all the yards in the 
river; in one for a ship of 90 guns. There 
were & great many ships on the stocks: he 
had a list of them in his hand: they 
amounted to 35; but he believed not 
more than 10 of them could be launched 
this war, were it to last for seven years. 
The Royal Sovereign at Plymouth had 
been in her frame these seven years, and 
was now completely rotten. He would 
recommend it to the board to give some 
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expedition money to the builders, and 
they being enabled to employ more hands, 
and give better wages, would launch ships 
in a very short time; by these means the 
Shrewsbury had been built and launched 
in 14 months. A builder at Bristol had 
built, with great dispatch, a ship of 50 
guns, and was promised a contract for 
another of 64; but when the former was 
completed, he could not obtain the con- 
tract for the second, though, on the pro- 
mise of it, he had purchased 10,000/. 
worth of timber; and now the yard la 
idle. Much had been said about thie high 
price that Mr. Wells had demanded: from 
what had been said, he really had imagined 
that the price was exorbitant: how greatly, 
therefore, was he surprised to find it was 
no more than 2s. 6d. per ton, the price for 
ships of 74 guns being 17é. 12s. 6d. for 
ships of 64, 17/. 10s. It had been said, 
that the proud stomach of Mr. Wells had 
been brought down; but in fact it was 
the proud stomach of the Admiralty that 
had been brought down, by coming up 
within 2s. 6d. of Mr. Wells’s price; the 
navy was the only, at least the prisej 
instrument of our safety; and as he found 
it did not increase in the hands of tbe 
present first lord of the Admiralty, he 
would vote for the motion. a 
| Mr. John Townshend spoke in favour of 
the motion. He reprobated the first lord 
for sending out a frigate to desire our fleet 
to go north about, which was a plain in- 
dication to them, that we were not able to 
send a force able to with six sail of 
the line. He reminded the Hause of lord 
Sandwich’s declaration in the House of 
-Lords, and affirmed, that he was confident 
our navy could never flourish while he 
was at the head of it, as most of our able 
admirals were driven from the service. 

Mr. Penton defended lord Sandwich. 
He insisted that the whole force of the 
nation had been exerted, according to the 
best advice the Admiralty could get. 

Mr. Pitt shewed the fellacy of Mr. 
Penton’s argument respecting the whole . 
force being employed, when it was plainly 
proved, that a considerable part of our 
marine Jay idle at the time the small 
reinforcements were wanting: he was of 
opinion, that a motion to remove the first 
lord would have been much better. 

Lord North got up to give his negative 
to the motion. He declared, that lord 
Sandwich, since his coming into office, 
had got a better supply of timber, a 
greater number of ships, than were em- 
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ployed last war, and had proved himself a 
steady friend to the public. It was unjust 
to decide upon his merit by a partial en- 
quiry of four facts, which had been stated, 
but which he by no means would allow to 
be proved. He was of opinion, the mo- 
tion for lord Sandwich’s removal was far 
more just than the present one, which 
seemed to be framed and determined upon 
before the papers to give the information 
were read. The noble lord admitted that 
many of our best officers were unem- 
ployed, and disgusted, but it by no means 
appeared that they had any just cause for 
their disgust. Ministers were charged on 
mere suspicion: no proof whatever was 
given, and upon this conjectural accusa- 
tion the House must decide. 

Admiral Keppel confirmed lord Howe 
in every argument he made use of, and 
gave his hearty assent to the motion. 

Sir Fletcher Norton declared, that it 
was his intention not to have spoken, but 
to have left it to abler hands; but when 
he observed professional men, and those 
of the first authority, give their sentiments, 
so Corresponding with his own, he could 
not sit and give a silent vote. He then 
entered into the business with much judg- 
ment, and gave his hearty assent to the 
motion. | 
_ Mr. Sheridan commented on what had 
fallen from lord North; particularly the 
expression, that though there were many 
of the best officers disgusted, they had no 
cause of disgust. He condemned the 
noble lord for expressing such language, 
at atime when all the world knew and 
felt the treatment which the veteran com- 
manders of the ficct had experienced. 
The hon. gentleman declared his abhor- 
rence of Janguage so disrespectful and 
unbecoming, after their shameless beha- 
viour, by which their country had, in its 
worst moments, lost the benefit of agsist- 
ance from such distinguished characters 
as a Keppel, a Howe, a Barrington, a 
Parker, a Harland, a Pigot, a Byron, and 
all the others whom they had driven into 
retirement. He repeated many of the 
pean actions of these men, and spoke in 

igh terms of the just influence which 
they possessed in the navy, and the credit 
which they had with the people. The 
present was a time to speak out. Men 
must not now, from reasons of personal 
prudence, keep from the knowledge of 
their country, the reasons which induced, 
or which constrained them to relinguish 
the service. There were several of these 
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officers then present in the House, and he 
hoped they would now rise, fired at the 
insult offered them by the expressien of 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, and ex- 
plain fully and clearly the reasons which 
they had for withdrawing. One of those 
admirals (Keppel) had given that expla- 
nation. His reasons had been too evident 
to require disclosure; but there were 
other distinguished admirals in the House 
who had not been so explicit, and of 
whom al] the world entertained the high- 
est opinion. From their accounts the 
House would see whether there was either 
decency or modesty in the Janguage of 
the noble lord; and also whetber, after 
such behaviour to men so eminent, it 
would be either just or prudent to suffer 
the ear] of Sandwich to continue in place; 


for he was a man born for the destruction 


of the British navy. 

Admiral Licot stated in a mavly and 
clear manner the conduct of the first lord 
of the Admiralty towards him; by which 
it appeared that lord Sandwich having first 
sulicited him to serve in the most flatter- 
ing terms, had offered him a command by 
letter which he had the day before givea 
to another officer, admiral Gambier; that 
afterwards, on the breaking out of the 
French war, on admiral Pigot’s renewing 
his offers to serve, the first lord of the Ad- 
miralty asked him directly for his interest 
in the India-house, the charge of the mur- 
der of lord Pigot his brother, being then 
brought against the friends of lord Sand- 
wich. On the admiral’s refusing, lord 
Sandwich told him with a sneer, that he 
would acquaint his Majcsty of his readiness 
to serve him,—and from that hour he was 
never applied to more! 

Mr. Fox concluded the debate with a 
speech of considerable length, in which he 
animadverted with his wonderful powers 
on the puerile and absurd arguments ad- 
vanced in contradiction of his motion. 
He particularly adverted to the arguments 
and assertions of lord Mulgrave, and after 
replying to every material matter that bad 
arisen in the course of the debate, con- 
cluded with a forcible appeal to the isde- 
pendent members of the House to assest 
their privilege, and by a full and manifest 
declaration of their sentiments, be iastru- 
mental to the salvation of their country. 

The committee divided. Yeas 183, Noes 
205. Majority 22. 


Feb. 18. Mr. Fox said that a .circum- 
stance had occurred to his mind, which he 
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did not think of at the time when the de- 
bate of Thursday last was concluded; and 
that was, that the Resolution he had that 
day moved in the committee, relative to 
the mismanagement of the navy, could not 
be entered, as the proceedings of a com- 
mittee must be reported to the House, 
before they can find their way into the 
Journals; and as in the case he alluded 
to, the committee had not come to any 
resolution, his motion having been nega- 
tived, there wa. of course nothing for the 
committee to report. He was resolved, 
however, at all events, that his motion 
should appear upon record, and go down 
to posterity; and therefore he then gave 
Notice, that on Wednesday next, he 
would move in the Hotse, a resolution, 
substantially, if not literally the same, as 
that which, on Thursday last, had been 
rejected in the committee. . 


— Feb. 20. Mr. Foz rose to call the atten- 
tion of the House to a motion which he 
had intimated against the Admiralty- 
board: but he would not trouble the 
House, he said, with all the arguments 
that had been so well and accurately 
stated by many gentlemen: in the commit- 
tee, respecting the most shameful manner 
in which our naval affairs had been con- 
ducted of late years, for he saw no reason 
for it; every thing that ministers had ad- 
vanced in favour of the earl of Sandwich 
had been so ably answered, that he was 
confident every gentleman was satisfied in 
his own mind, and he trusted that there 
were scarce two opinions in the House. 
The very respectable number that had di- 
vided on this motion in the committee, al- 
though not successful, would, in any other 
administration but the present, have been 
looked upon as a majority, for it certainly 
contained the voice of the people; and no 
minister, but the present, would think of 
continuing a man in office, whom the voice 
ef the people was so much against, and 
with so much justice. He had been in- 
formed, he said, out of the Elouse, that 
many gentlemen would have voted with 
him io the committee, but his declaration 
of following up his motion, if successful, 
for the dismission and punishment of lord 
Sandwich, had deterred them; now he 
hoped no gentlemen would mistake him, 
for they were all different and distinct pro- 
positions; they might vote for one, and 
reject the other: but he begged leave to 
caution them against being lulled into a 
bbeliof of redress; for a report had been 
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industriously spread, that lord Sand- 
wich was to retire; that report was 
therefore calculated merely to serve the 
particular purpose of the day, and throw 
gentlemen off their guard: but what faith 
was to be put in the minister’s promise 
was plainly to be seen by his former con- 
duct. At the beginning of this session he 
promised that the American war should be 
conducted on a narrower compass, and 
that it was to be a war of posts ; but no 
sooner was his end answered, and the 


supplies voted, than he changed his tone, - 


and that brave, gallant, and judicious ofti- 
cer, sir Guy Carleton, was appointed te 
carry on that war. ‘Tobe sure, to appease 
the people, one of the chief leaders of that 
war had been removed ;* but what was the 
consequence of his removal? a person was 
appointed in his stead who was a known 
friend to the American war, anda staunch 
supporter of it ever since it first began. 
Therefore, as we found the minister’s 
promise was not to be relied on, we should 
not let the opportunity slip, but while we 
had it in our power we ought to have ex- 
erted ourselves in doing our country that 


justice which it loudly called for. He — 


begged gentlemen not to imagine that his 
proceeding in this business was in any 
shape personal against the noble lord whe 
was at the head of the Admiralty, nor 
that it tended to any criminal proceed- 
ing. He had nothing to say to the earl of 
Sandwich ; it was to the board of Admi- 
ralty; and gentlemen ought not te be in- 
duced from personal regard to that no- 
ble lord to fail in the execution of their 
public duty. He therefore hoped every 
gentleman would Jay his hand upon his 
heart, and he was then confident they must 
be of his opinion, and would vote with 
him, “ That it appears to this House, that 
there has been great Mismanagement in 
the conduct of his Majesty’s Naval Affairs 
in the year 1781.” 

Earl Nugent said, he should oppose the 
motion, as he was confident the Flouse was 
not competent to judge upon the ques- 
tion; it was a professional question, and 
turned upon our naval affairs in one parti- 
cular year, which the hon. gentleman had 


* On the 11th of February lord George 
Germain, disagrecing with the other members 
of the cabinet on the future conduct of the 
war, resigned his office of one of the principal 
Secretaries of State, and was raised to the 
peerage by the title of lord viscount Sackville. 
His office was bestowed on Mr. Welbore Ellis 
afterwards lord Mendip. 
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thought proper to select from all others, as 
the most applicable to his purpose. The 
motion comprehended two questions ; 
first, had there been neglect in not procur- 
ing a navy equal to what we ought to have? 
And next, was that navy employed as it 
‘ought to be? With respect to the first 
question, he trusted there was no imme- 
diate proof before the House, but that our 
Navy was superior to what it ever had 
been in any former reign; but we had a 
much greater foetocontend with; thewhole 
House of Bourbon, Holland and Ame- 
rica were all at war with us, and it seemed 
to be a turn in politics. They had not 
proof of guilt before them ; and therefore 
not being able to condemn, they must ac- 
quit. With respect to the second ques- 
tion, whether the navy had been exerted 
to its utmost, he trusted it had, and he was 
certain ro proof by the papers on the table 
appeared to the contrary; but he was free 
to confess, that there was a want of unani- 
mity. The navy was distracted, many of 
our most able officers were not employed ; 
this arose from private pique, which he 
most sincerely hoped every person would 
totally divest himself of, and not think of 
Jord Sandwich; let them weigh well all 
the services which had been performed for 
a series of years in the navy, and then 
say; whether they could vote for the pre 

sent question; let them recollect that the 
noble lord had filled the store-houses of 
England at atime when they ‘were per- 
fectly empty; that he had breken asunder 
@ combination of the workmen in the yard ; 
‘and that he had in a thousand instances 
displayed the utmost vigilance and acti- 
vity. He begged them also to recollect, 
that they were not competent to decide 
upon it, he would again assert, for they 
were not judges of facts in naval affairs ; 
‘yet they were called on to decide and 
judge a man’s actions, of which they were 
total strangers. 

General Conway said, he rose to give 
his hearty assent to the motion, as he was 
convinced of its being founded on the 
stricte-t principles of truth. That our 
naval transactions of the last year were 
disgraceful, was beyond a doubt: we were 
falien from that pitch of greatness which a 
wise administration’ had brought us into, 
into the most profound contempt, and 
were become the scorn and ridicule of all 
foreign powers. To complain that we 
had a greiter foe to contend with than in 
‘any other former war was saying nothing ; 
for why had we precipitated ourselves into 
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the war? Had ministers not been apprised 
that it would be so? Had not gentlemen 
told them what would happen? In short, 
could any persons, but those who wished 
to shut their eyes, not see, that in our 
war with America we should draw on us 
the House of Bourbon, who would by our 
quarrel extend her trade as she diminished 
ours? But administration were determined 
not to see, or, if they did, they were de- 
termined not to profit by what they saw. 
They had been guilty of delusion to 
the people; they had first promised that 
America should not be taxed, and directly 
began to tax her; they next, to gull the 
country gentlemen, declared America 
should be taxed, but immediately dropped 
it: thus they deceived the people, and 
endeavoured to carry on a war which, in 
every point of view, must from its extent 
be the ruin of this country. To subdue 
three millions of people at a distance of 
3,000 miles, was what would take up the 
whole of our navy, without being at war 
with so many other foes. The noble lord 
who spoke last had said, there was a want 
of unanimity, and that in short was the 
cry of all the minister’s friends. What 
unanimity, in the name of Heaven, did 
they want? Had they not all the money 
they asked for? Had they not all the 
force of the kingdom? Had they not 
every thing that could be wished? Then 
surely they had unanimity as far as it 
could be granted. But could any man 
tell him, that, where ministers were pur- 
suing ruinous and destructive measures, 
the people should be unanimous with 
them? Surely not. With regard to our 
navy being distracted, who had caused 
that distraction? Why, the first lord of 
the Admiralty. Certamly, then, he was 
a fit person to be dismissed. With re- 
spect to divesting himself of any personal 
pique, he could not say there was occasion 
for it, for he owed him none: but, on the 
other hand, he was taught to look up to 
him with repo as a person upon whom 
his Majesty had heaped, in the most un- 
limited manner, favours; yet was that a 
reason why he should not pronounce him 
guilty when he thought him so? It was 
not now a question, whether lord Sand- 
which should lose his place, but whether 
the public interest should be sacrificed to 
continue him in office? With respect to 
the minister breaking his promise, that 
was evident for his favourite war, which 
he never could find a name for, and the 
reason for which was obvious; for had he 
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done so, he would have been tied down 
to that; but not having named it, he was 
at liberty, after having got the supplies, 
to continue in what manner he pleased, 
and that it was meant to be continued with 
vigour, he was confident, from the appoint- 
ment of that brilliant commander, sir Guy 
Carleton, who, he was sure, would not be 
an idle commander; he would not carry 
on a defensive war, a war of posts; no, 
his spirit was too well known, and he 
should glory to see him engaged in any 
other service than the present.—But to 
return to the question, there was a shame- 
ful neglect in the Admiralty-board; he 
had, himself, in. his official capacity as 
governor of Jersey, applied for a small 
naval force, not always tu be stationed off 
that island, but occasionally to shew their 
face there. That would undoubtedly 
have prevented the attack which had 
nearly, owing to accident, proved fatal to 
the island, It was a well known fact, 
that large fleets would, under the convoy 
of only a frigate, and sometimes only a 
cutter, anchor in sight of the isJand, and 
Jay there 24 hours, which would be pre- 
vented, was ever so small a naval force 
kept there. He begged leave to mention 
one more circumstance, which was, that 
by accident he had become possessed of 
ke journal of De Grasse’s fleet, which 
plainly made it appear, that the weather, 
when he sailed, was perfectly calm and 
serene; that he proceeded unmolested ; 
that his force consisted of 25 sail of the 
line, with 180 transports, besides several 
ships armed en flute ; that one of his con- 
voy was so bad a sailer, that he was 
obliged, in the Ville de Paris, to tow her 
along ; and owing to many others of his 
fleet being sluggish ships, he was a con- 
siderable time making his voyage. There- 
fore the Admiralty, having let him sli 
‘by, might have gone after him, and wit 
ean ships arrived before him. They 
ought to have made the relief of Gibraltar 
a secondary object; and by intercepting 
that fleet, have saved the West-Indies. 
Again, with respect to admiral Kempen- 
feldt’s fleet, was it not a shameful neglect 
to send so inadequate a number of ships? 
Was not all this neglect ; and under those 
heads were not the noble lord’s divisions 
f the question both answered? There 
had neither been foresight in the prepa- 
tation of fleets, nor wisdom in the direc- 
tion of them. Had the dearest relation 
+he had been guilty of such abuse to a 
‘state as lord Sandwich had, he would 
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freely give him up, and not think himself 
justifiable in defending him. 


Lord Mulgrave said, he was surprised 
to find, after so late and honourable a 
division in favour of the Admiralty had 
passed in a committee, that the same 
pte should be urged again in the 

ouse ;_ he was likewise surprised to hear 

tlemen say, that we were become the 
scorn and ridicule of foreign powers; in 
his opinion, the reverse was the fact: he 
believed, that from our great exertions 
against so powerful an enemy, all nations 
looked on us with an eye of admiration 
and envy. The first lord of the Admi- 
ralty had, by meritorious acts, profound 
foresight, and unremitting diligence, pro- 
cured a greater quantity of timber and 
naval stores than were ever in our yards 
at any one period before: that with re- 


‘spect to the not sending admiral Darby to 


cruise off Brest, for De Grasse, he had 
before in the committee declared, it was 
highly politic; he still thought so, and 
always should. The affair of admiral 
Darby’s return into port, and the letter 
wrote to the mayor of Bristol, he should 
say but little about, they did not deserve 
any comment; such orders were given as 
proved and justified the event; and so 
near did it appear was admiral Darby’s 
squadron, which he left to cruize for the 
protection of the Eustatia fleet, with fall- 
ing in with that convoy, that one of his 
ships actually fell in with and engaged a 
part ofthem. The next charge he meant 
to defend, was, sending out admiral Kem- 
penfeldt with only 12 ships that were 
ready; and had he waited longer for a 


-reinforcement, he would have been too 


late, for he just fell in with them as they 
were proceeding, and he trusted had de- 
feated their purpose, It had been urged, 
why did not the Admiralty let some shine 
cruize off Jersey? The reason was, that 


it was so near Brest, the French could al- 
ways send a superior force to what we 


had, and therefore no good could ensue. 
He concluded with paying the first lord 
of the Admiralty some very high compli- 
ments. During the whole of his adminis- 
tration, he had distinguished himself for 
his prudent foresight, his unwearied at- 
tention, and his vigorous exertion: in 
particular, he had repaired 147 ships 
during the eight years he had presided at 
the Admiraity-board, whereas not half 
that number had been i bes during the 
16 years that preceded that period. . 

Sir Horace Mann would by no means 
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allow, that our navy had been exerted to { whole mass of matter, nothmg of which 
its utmost ; if it had, it must have shewn | had been proved; he denied that any 
itself in a different manner: he contended | paper that lay on the table justified the 
that we were every where disgraced, and | motion; the hon. gentleman who made it, 
he could not, with an honest facc, go to | and the rest that followed him, seemed 
his constituents, did he not vote for what | particularly happy to argue from events, 
was so plain to every person that would | after they had happened, and which, pro- 
take the least trouble to look into the pa- | bably, it was out of the power of human 
pers on the table. He had lately come | wisdom to foresee; he was confident that 
from the continent, and it was the univer- | all the naval force of this country had 
sal language there, that our navy was | been applied as well as possible, and had 
badly conducted. admiral Darby cruized off Brest, and 
Mr. William Pitt rose, and after apo- | missed M. de Grasse, the hon. mover 
logizing to the House for troubling them , would directly have cried out, what busi- 
upon a business that had been the other ; ness had he there, why was he not at Gi- 
evening so ably discussed, said, he could : braltar? was not that of more conse- 
not help declaring, that while such glaring { quence? And he was justified in his opi- 
proofs appeared, of the shameful misma- | nion about admiral Kempenfeldt from very 
nagement of naval affairs, it was improper | high authority ; for in a conversation with 
to continue a man in office that had been | capt. Adam Duncan on the propriety or 
the author of those disgraces. There had | impropriety of admiral Kempenfeldt being 
been sufficient time, by the intelligence | reinforced by admiral Rodney, the captain 
they had received, to counteract De : had declared, that had Rodney been sent 
Grasse's design, and defeat the end he | out, it would have been highly impolitic, 
was sent for, which had proved so disas- ; as his ships might have been crippled, and 
trous to this country; for the army he | the object of his voyage rendered useless. 
carried had been the means of capturing | He thought lord Sandwich perfectly inno- 
the army under the brave Cornwallis; but ; cent of what was laid to his charge. 
we had got quite familiar to losing armies |; Lord Howe maintained, that admiral 
by wholesale, and to disgraces in every ; Darby might certainly have cruized to in- 
quarter. He laid his hand upon his heart, | terccpt de Grasse ; or if that was not ex- 
and declared, that he thought the whole  pedient, there was sufficient notice for him 
of the proposition fully, clearly, and ex- | to have sailed much sooner than he did, 
pressly proved. He-had no_ personal ; and after he had relieved Gibraltar, he 
pique against the noble lord, and he was ; might have dispatched a part of his fleet 
sure, that if gentlemen were to speak ,to the West Indies or North America, 
theic genuine sentiments, they would all | which could have arrived time enough te 
confess with him the truth of the propo- | prevent de Grasse from doing as he did, 
sition now before the House. With re- | At the time admiral Kempenfeldt sailed, 
spect to admiral Kempenfeldt’s sailing with | there were undoubtedly three ships ready 
12 ships only, it was a measure in which , at Spithead, and several more ready at 
the ‘Admiralty were highly culpable, as it , different ports, that might have sailed 
appeared, by the returns from the different | with him. He would not without the 
orts, that there were three ships at Spit- heen conviction take upon him to say 
fread ready for sea, at the samc time that | they were victualled for the East Indies, 
admiral Kempenfeldt sailed, which would | but they certainly were victualled enough 
have made him more equal to risk a battle. | for the purpose of a short cruize; and al- 
The taking the transports was a mere ; though the affair of admiral Kempenfeldt’s 
matter of chance, and added nothing to ; had proved fortunate, yet, by the adm 
the credit of the Admiralty. The dis- | ral’s own letter, it might have proved quite 
graceful, but necessary flight of admiral | otherwise ; for had not de Guichen'’s mo- 
Darby from the combined fleets, would | tive been to proceed on, he had it in hz 
‘for ever be a stain on this country; and | power, most cheated to cut off the rear 
the conduct of the Admiralty, in disbe- | of Kempenfeldt’s squadron. He was 
lieving the advice of their own admiral, | thoroughly of opinion, that the motion 
was one of the greatest insults they could | ought to pass. 
have offered. , Mr. Dunntng paid great compliments 
- Mr. Dundas was surprised to hear gen- | to Mr. William Pitt, as a most surprising. 
tlemen argue against facts: he was called | man of his age, and then, in a very fine 
en, he said, to vote in the luinp for a | strain of ireny, played upon lord Mul- 
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grave’s words of ‘“ meritorious acts, pro-: 
found wisdom, and unremitting diligence :” 
To be sure, he said, the naval campaigns, 
since lord Sandwich presided at the Ad- 
miralty, had proved it; and no person, he 
supposed, would doubt or deny, that the 
flourishing state we were in must make us 
the glory and envy of ali foreign states. 
He never had aspired, himself, to make 
his fortune in the naval line ; he never 
meant to climb in that profession; yet, he 
must now say, that so far was he from 
thinking with lord Nugent, that the House 
was certainly not altogether competent to 
judge in this affair, he was of opinion, 
that it was the most plain, simple fact to 
judge on; and, at the same time, one of 
the most capital questions that was ever 
agitated in parliament. A learned lord 
had said, ““ we were compelled to judge of 
a whole. mass of matter in a lump.” Cer- 
tainly if it appeared that any of the pro- 
positions alledged against lord Sandwich 
were believed, no man could hesitate to 
vote for the question; for it must then 
appear there had been mismanagement 
The noble lord in the blue ribbon, on 
the former debate, had complained that 
lord Sandwich was not treated fair, that 
the question was on too narrow a scale, 
and that the committee ought to enquire 
into the whole of his conduct; surely 
that argument must defeat itself; for even 
supposing, what he was confident no man 
would allow, that the first eight or nine 
years of lord Sandwich’s administration 
were free from error, certainly if the last 
-year had been one continual scene of 

lunders, it was proper the man should be 
removed, as it proved he was worn out, 
and was become adriveller. He adverted 
to the four heads of charge which Mr. 
Fox grounded his motion originally on, 
and confessed himself strongly in favour 
of the motion, and thoroughly certain, 
that, could he dive into the hearts of men, 
not a person in that House but was of the 
same opinion; but those who would vote 
against the question, would vote as much 
for themselves, as they did for lord Sand- 
wich, with whom their interest was so 
gard connected. 

Admiral Keppel got up to answer an 
aispersion which seemed to be thrown out 
by the learned lord, with respect to the 
opinion of capt. Adam Duncan. Capt. 
Duncan had, in conversation with him, de- 
clared the reverse of what the learned 
lord had asserted; and he was a man of 
40a much honour to carry a double face. 
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There was net, he believed, a captain ia 
the squadron of sir George Rodney, who 
did not think that he ought to have been 
sent out te join admiral Kempenfeldt. 
But to the question; it had been de- 
clared by those in office, that the whole of 
the force of this country had been exerted 
properly ; he denied the fact, for at the 
time of admiral Kempenfeldt’s sailing, 
there were more than ten ships lying idle, 
which might have been with him: and it 
was a paltry excuse to say they were not 
ready; it was the duty of the Admiralty 
always to have ships ready to put to sea 
on an emergency. With respect to the. 
protection which ought to have been 
given to the Eustatius convoy, it would 
certainly have been an easy matter to fal} 
in with them, for sir G. Rodney wrote ex 
pressly home, that they were to be met” 
with in lat. 49°, 30’; and what did governs 
ment do in consequence of this informa. 
tion? why, after the fleet is captured, 
they send a frigate to cruize in 48°, 30, by 
~which means, had they been where sir 
G. Rodney mentioned, the frigate, in all 
probability, would have missed them. He 
concluded by giving his hearty assent to 
the motion. 

Mr. Sheridan was surprised to heag 
gentlemen differ on the present question ; 
the public notoriety of our failures at sea 
spoke at once for the motion ; and to hear 
gentlemen urge, that if they voted for 
this motion, it ought not to be followed 
by the dismission of lord Sandwich, was 
exactly similar to that which must for 
ever appear a disgrace to the House, 
namely, voting that * the influence of the 
crown had increased, was still increasing, 
and ought to be diminished,” and nega- 
tiving the very first motion afterwards, 
grounded on that resolution: surely, he 
said, we were not going to fall into the 
same error now. It had been strongly 
urged, that the reason why lord Sandwich 
should not be removed now was, on ac- 
count of his having laid his plans for the 
ensuing campaign, which would be all 
frustrated, if he did not continue in office, 
Good God! what good could be expected 
from the future plans of a man that had 
planned so badly before? certainly no- 
thing; and if that was to be the case, 
why was there a new secretary appointed. 
afew days back? had not the late one 
formed his plans? surely, if it would hold 
good in one, it would in the other; but 
he wished there had been no plans formed 
by the late American secretary, for be 
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dreaded to see the day, if ever the army 
should return from America; it must be 
an awful day to England; no man could 
foresee the consequence of what might 
happen on the return of a large. body of 
men, who had, for a series of years, been 
unnaturally employed to shed the blood 
of their fellow-subjects. He concluded 
with saying, that he dreaded a peace till 
the marine of France was humbled; if 
eace was made while the House of Bour- 
Bon was equal in marine force to this 
country, he feared there would be an end 
not only to the commerce and Nahas aie 
but also to the civil liberties of the king- 
dom. 
Mr. Hill, of Salisbury, said, he had at- 
tended to the debate very closely : he had 
marked the arguments on the one side 
and the other with that care and impar- 
tiality which a man ought to observe in 
making up his opinion, for he came down 
to the House with the best disposition to 
candour, that he might receive conviction 
from the proofs and reasoning of the day, 
and not be guided by prejudice or faction. 
On the one side, then, he had heard it 
said, and said with great earnestness, that 
the earl of Sandwich was negligent, inca- 
pable, inactive; that he was the most in- 
attentive and incompetent naval minister 
that ever ruined or disgraced a country ; 
that our navy was weakened and decayed ; 
that we had neither ships nor men; and 
that our measures were framed without 
wisdom, and executed without spirit; that 
we had neither enterprize nor vigour in 
our naval department, and that conse- 
quently the very force which we  freiatts 
"was not directed to the objects of the war. 
This was the story on one side.—On the 
other it was alledged, that the earl of Sand- 
wich was one of the greatest, most vigilant, 
active, and capable of ministers that ever 
filled the naval department; that he was 
exceedingly industrious, and not very un- 
fortunate ; that his plans were framed with 
the utmost wisdom, and executed with 
the last degree of wisdom: that he was 
remarked for diligence and zeal; and that, 
under his management, the navy had .ad- 
vanced to a pitch of strength and gran- 
deur unknown betore. This was the story 
on both sides. Between descriptions so 
exceedingly tee as these were, how 
otherways could he act, than to take the 
exact middle between them both, and be- 
lieve that the earl of Sandwich was neither 
a wise man or a fool;-neither a diligent 
nor a lazy man; neither ‘enterprizing nor 
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backward ; neither great nor little; but, in 
short, that he was an indifferent sort of a so 
and so minister, without any qualities that 
were either to be commended or ‘censured ; 
and who was calculated to go through life 
without doing either good or harm in it. 
Take the matter in this way, that he was 
an indifferent, middling kind ofa minister, 
he must vote against him: for he must 
believe that, in times like these, a minister 
of this sort was not the fit man to be em- 
ployed. We had occasion for a.man such 
as the friends of the earl of Sandwich de- 
scribed him to-be, not such as the nation 
had found he was. We wanted a minister 
of profound foresight, and unremitted dili- 
gence; but we must prove him possessed 
of those qualities by other means than the 
report of a junior lord of the Admiralty. 
Success would be a testimony which the 
nation would be happy to admit; but as 
that had not been the case, he must, for 
one, heartily wish to see the department 
filled by another ‘person. .The language 
of the two sides of the House he had re- 
marked throughout. ‘The — ministerial 
party ascribed the calamities of the country 
to the faction out of place. That party 
ascribed it to the faction who were in place. 
He sincerely believed that there was a 
great deal to be attributed to faction, and 
perhaps faction ‘on both sides had ‘done in- 
jury: but in regulating his own conduct, 

e must look to that which he thought the 
most upright and able of the two; and he 
had made the decision in favour of those 
who.moved the present question. Their 
reasonings and foresight had been verified 
by experience in every instance, and it 
was but justice to give credit to those mem 
who had uniformly opposed the measures 
that had brought us to what we were. 
He wished to be a supporter of govern- 
ment: he had been so; and in the pres 
instance he was a supporter of government : 
for he maintained just government, by re- 
moving bad governors. If those men were 
removed, who were really incapeble of 
serving us with credit, or who could not 
remain in place without dividing the ser- 
vice, distracting and dejecting it, there 
would be some hope for England even 
yet; and he sincerely hoped, that the 
House would have the wisdom to think 
that the object of salvation was worth the 
attempting. ; 

Sir W. Dolben said, that he was brought, 
on the first moving of this question, to 
agree to the proposition, that there had 
been misconduct and ‘mismanagement ia 
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the naval department during the year 
1781. He was brought to do this from 
conviction. The papers clearly to his 
mind proved that fact ; but when the hon. 
gentlemen talked of following this question 
up with a motion of dismission, and not 
even stopping there, but going on, and 
after he should be discharged from office, 
bringing him to trial, there he must beg 
leave to disjoin his vote from those of the 
party who wished for carrying the business 
so far; he-did not think that it would be 
_ right, decent, or even proper to proceed 

to the length of dismission; but more 
especially under the circumstances of the 
noble lord in the present instance. For 
what was the argument advanced by the 
hon. mover for not trying the noble lord, 
the first lord of the Admiralty, while he 
continued in place? Because, says he, 
the people in office, who must furnish the 


intelligence, would speak under influence, |. 


_and would be deterred from giving their 
testimony so fully and freely, as was re- 
quisite to come at the truth. If, then, it 
was true, he must contend that it would 
be equally unjust on the other side to try 
him after he was dismissed from office ; for 
then those who would before his dismission 
suppress the truth, would be capable of 
aggravating it afterwards. This was. his 
sentiment, and he must dccline going far- 
therin the matter than the motion of censure. 
- Mr. Thomas Pitt said the hon. baronet 
surely ought to consider what was the 
duty of the Commons’ House of Parlia- 
ment. Could they submit to see a man 
continue in office, whose administration 
they had declared to be productive of so 
much ruin to his country? It was most 
certainly impossible, after coming to the 
resolution now proposed, that they could 
refrain from the motion of dismission. 
Consistent with duty, they could not. 
But surely this was not an argument for 
objecting to the present question. The 
hon. baronet had already confessed, that 
he was fully convinced of the justice of 
the motion of censure, and therefore he 
ought surely to give his vote for it; when 
the motion of dismission came, then the 
hon. gentleman might declare his senti- 
ments, but surely that ouglit . not to affect 
his present vote. He spoke with great 
feeling on. the distressful state of the 
empire, arising totally from the decay and 
mismanagement of the navy. He was 
sure that every man unconnected with mi- 
nistry would vote for the pregent question, 
#f they voted at all. 
{ VOL. XXII. ] 
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Mr. Taylor spoke strongly in favour of 
the motion; and said, that such, in his 
opinion, had been the mismanagement of 
the navy, that all our calamities had ori- 
ginated in that source. The House must 
perform their duty. It was not in their 
power, however it might be in their wishes, 
to conceal from the disgrace and punish- 
ment which he merited, the man, who had 
been the author of all our sufferings. 
They must meet the question soon or late, 
and the situation of the country would 


not brook delay. 
The House divided: 
Tellers, 
Mr. William Pitt - - 
Yzas { Mebae  e bei 
Lord Mulerave - - | 
Noxs Mr. John Robinson } 286 


So it passed in the negative. 


Debate in the Commons on the Ordnance 
Estimates— Salt Petre Contract, &c.| Jan. 
28. It being proposed that the House 
should go into a Committee on the Ord- 
nance Estimates, fo 

Colonel Barré opposed the measure on 
the ground, that it was then too late an | 
hour to enter into a new debate on esti- 
mates, which were of such magnitude that 
they well deserved a whole day’s discus- 
sion; they were in size the most enor- 
mous, in shape the most questionable, of 
any estimates he had ever seen: they 
amounted to 1,644,246/. equal nearly to 
3s. 6d. in the pound land-tax. It was an 
estimate unprecedented in the English 
annals. He found that new expences had 
been incurred by a new species of defence; 
for since our navy had ceased to command 
the seas, we had been obliged to have re- 
course to land fortifications; and when he 
found where those fortifications were rais-~ 
ed, on the eastern coast of the island from 
the Thames to the island of Shetland in- 
clusive, he could not but consider the 
unfortunate cause that had rendered all 
this expence necessary, the war with Hol- 
land. If gentlemen meant to act with de- 
cency they would not think of going into 
the committee that night. Many mem- 
bers, not believing it possible that ministers 
could think of desiring the House to go 
into the committee that night, had gone 
home, and those who remained were fa- 
tigued with the debate which the House 
had been engaged in. - 

Lord North contended for the necessity 
of voting this service; it should have been 
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done before the recess, but for a mistake; 
and it now must be done, as the service 
wouid suffer by farther delays. The sum 
was undoubtedly great; it was not greater 
in proportion, however, than former years ; 
wt had increased with the occasions of the 
state, and was unavoidably enormous this 

ear. He said, the estimate had been a 
ong time upon the table, much longer 
than usual ; so that gentlemen might have 
had many opportunities of examining it 
with care. 

Mr. Byng spoke warmly on the shame 
of going into a committee at so late an 
* hour, which he said looked as if ministry 
wished to take the House by surprise; 
and moved that the House should ad- 
journ, 

Lord North said, that the accounts 
* had been lying on the table for a week 
past, and there was not a member that was 
not perfectly acquainted with them. If 
the House was to assent to the hon. gen- 
tleman’s proposition, the business of the 
nation would ever remain undone, for on 
like pretences it might be put off to eter- 
nity. Friday next, being a holiday ap- 
pointed by act of parliament, no business 
could be transacted on it. 

Mr. Burke said that he did not intend 
then speaking, had not the noble lord given 
him acue. He had told the House there 
was not a member who was not perfect] 
acquainted with the particulars of the esti- 
mates. He would ask his lordship, had 
he that knowledge of this matter that he 
supposed was already so clear to the 
House ? If he had, I shall propose a ques- 
tion or two to him. (Upon which lord 
North candidly confessed that he had not 
examined the papers.) From this Mr. 
Burke concluded, that if his lordship con- 
fessed his not having looked into it, how 
could he possibly imagine the rest of the 
House were masters of the subject? Io 
casting. his eye over them, he perceived 
one charge for salt-petre, the enormity of 
which particularly struck him; the quan- 
tity charged for, was sufficient to pickle 
the atmosphere from hence to the East- 
Indies. He dwelt with much humour upon 
it; and then alluded to lord North’s men- 
tioning Friday next being a holiday by act 
of parliament, by observing his lordship 
had certainly in his eye at the time, ano- 
ther act of parliament for making a holi- 
day; namely, the gun-powder treason 
plot, which this vast quantity of salt-petre 
could not have failed to have given rise to. 
How eager were ministers to expedite 
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through this House all business relative 
to the expenditure of money! but when 
any inquiry was set on foot against them, 
how many obstacles did they throw in the 
way to stop its ee ress, or attempts to 
smother it in its birth! The account was 
absolutely scandalous. It was one of those 
things which in mathematics were called 
incommensurable; it was impossible to 
reduce it to any common standard ; it went 
to a point of extravagance beyond all rule; 
but it was to be judged of by proportion. 


So then, because 600,000/. was the exe 


pence of one year; 800,000/ the next; 
900,000/. the next; 1,100,000/. the next; 
and 1,600,000/. the present—it was mo- 
derate in proportion: because we had 
been trying our strength in lifting a bull 
every a since he was a calf; it was not 
now to be considered as any uncommon 
exertion of bodily power! The hon. gene 
tleman having enriched this idea with 
some beautiful similes and deductiona, 
concluded with declaring that they could 
not with any regard to their obligations 
suffer this account to be voted without 
examination; and he must therefore vote 
for the motion of adjournment. 

Lord North said, as gentlemen were 80 
anxious for having this matter deferred 
to a future day, notwithstanding the ne- 
cessity there was for its speedily passing 
the House, yet he would defer the consi- 
deration of it, as far as his voice went, till 
Friday next. 

This proposition was agreed to. 


Feb. 1. The House being in a Commits 
tee of Supply, 

Mr. Kenrick rose to open the Ordnance 
Estimates. He began by apologizing for 
his want of ability and experience. He 
then proceeded to state the necessity of 
voting a supply for that department of the 
public service: it was not now, he said, 
the question whether the American war 
should be prosecuted or relinquished ; the 
question was, whether or not our armies 
and fleets should fight without powder, 
for we had voted the seamen, we 
voted the army, and it was absolutely nee 
cessary that they should have ammunition 
and artillery. After this preface, he en- 
tered into the detail of the estimates, 
which amounted to 1,644,242/. He thea 
proceeded to enter into a long and 
detail ef expence in fortifications, garre 
sons, and all the extensive branches of the 
ordnance department. 


Colonel Barré informed the hon. gen- 
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tleman, that there were three features. 
in the estimate, more questionable than 
all the rest of the articles; these were, 
the charge for salt-petre, for transports, 
and for fortifications, on which he desired 
him chiefly to speak. 

Mr. Kenrick spoke particularly to the 
first of these three heads. The commit- 
tee knew that the East India Company, 
by their charter, were bound to furnish 
the public with 500 ton of saltpetre at 4.5/. 
a ton in time of peace, and 63/. in time of 
war. In the estimates, there were three 
charges for saltpetre at three different 
prices: there was one article for a quan- 
tity which had been delivered to the ord- 
nance at the charter price, as the quantity 
for which they were bound; but as the 
necessities of the state required more con- 
siderably than the quantity which they 
were bound to provide, the board procur- 
ed from the Company a quantity in 1781, 
amounting to $,100 tons. Part of this 
was charged at 53/. the charter price; 
part at 731 10s. which was the neat prime 
cost to the Company itself, including the 
expence of freight, insurance, and in- 
terest; and part of this quantity was 
charged at 118/. 10s. which was the last 
sale price of the ey a G This differ- 
ence was occasioned by the circumstance 
that more was wanted than the Company 
were bound by charter to furnish; and 
having given a quantity in anticipation, 
up as far as the year 1787, it remained to 
be settled how the extra charges were te 
be adjusted. He could only say, that the 
quantity in the estimate was not all re- 
ceived in 1781, but had been accumulat- 
ing through the war, and in that year 
amounted to 8,100 ton more than they 
were bound to furnish. Still, wanting 
more saltpetre, they applied to the Com- 
pany for it; when the answer given was, 
' that they would not give it unless the 
board would give the market price; not 
the price which saltpetre bore at their 
‘own sales, but what it bore at the mer- 
chant’s market at Garraway’s coffee-house, 
where the price at that time was up at 
1521. per ton. This demand the board 
did not think proper to comply with; and 
it was therefore to pay the Company what 
was due to them for these 3,100 tons that 
the board now applied to parliament. 

Mr. Byng asked if there was not, beside 
ai] this immense quantity of saltpetre, re- 
ceived from the East India Company, 
another quantity bought lately at g private 
market ? 
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Mr. Kenrick said it was true. A quan- 
tity had been procured from Ostend, and 
also a small quantity from Portugal. The 
committee would see that there was a 
necessity for procuring more saltpetre 
than the Company were bound by charter 
to furnish: and, in December last, the 
Company having informed the board that 
they could not furnish any more, they 
made a contract with Mr. Townson, a 
member of that House, for 400 ton, which 
was lying at Ostend, at the sum of 118/. a 
ton, which was the sale price of the East 
India Company, and sigerstaghra under 
the merchant’s price in the market. In 
doing this he trusted the board had con- 
sulted the prosperity of the state, in pro- 
viding by this resource for the exigencies 
of the service. They had also on the same 
principle procured a small quantity from 
a Portuguese ship in the river, at 1154. a 
ton, by a contract with Mr. Buller. 

Mr. Byng asked if Mr. Townson was to 
have no more than 118/. per ton; and if 
any inquiry had been directed by the 
board to be made, of the market price of 
saltpetre at Ostend, at the time of the 
contract ? 

Mr. Kenrick replied, that there was to 
be an allowance made to Mr. Townson of 
about 2 per cent. and no more, for the 
freight from Ostend. No inquiry had 
been made previous to the contract, of 
the price of saltpetre at Ostend, and for 
one very substantial reason, because no 
one imagined that there was any such 
commodity in a place where there was no 
East India Company ; nor did he see, that 
it would have been politic in the board ‘to 
make an inquiry about it at Ostend, if 
they had even known there had been salt- 
petre there; because the moment it 
should be known at Ostend that the board 
of Ordnance of England wanted saltpetre, 
the market would have been that moment 
raised. The only markets as they be- 
lieved were the East India Company here, 
and the body of the London merchants 
who bought trom the Company. By their 
prices they regulated the bargain; and 
the price of the Company at their last sale 
was 118/. 10s. per ton, the price in the 
merchants farce was about 152/. per 
ton. They thought, therefore, that they 
could not be wrong in making a@ contract 
at 118/. per ton with Mr. Townson; to 
this however must be added the price of 
freight, which was about 2/. more, so that 
it might amount to about 1201. per ton. 

Mr. Byng said, that in the price which 
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the board gave for saltpetre in England, 
the duty paid to government was included. 
He wanted to know, if, in the contract 
with Mr. Townson, the Ostend saltpetre 
was not to be discharged of the duty ? 

Mr. Kenrick could not answer the ques- 
tion, but ‘would make an inquiry and 
satisfy the hon. member, when the report 
should be brought up. 

Mr. Byng urged the question, and said, 
that he was then to understand that the 
board of Ordnance had made no inquiries 
concerning the price; but without Looe 
ing or seeming to care whether it was 
greater or less in the market of Ostend, 
they had blindly entered into a contract 
with a single director of the East India 
Company, and a member of parliament, 
for a large quantity of saltpetre, at 2/. per 
ton more than they gave to the great and 
valuable Company, which in their necessi- 
tics had advanced them, in anticipation, 
not less than the quantity which they 
were to furnish for six years from hence. 
This-he was given to understand from the 
hon. gentleman. Now, he had pretty good 
information, that the market price in 
Ostend when this bargain took alae, was 
not more than 4/. 16s. per cwt. for the 
very best saltpetre, and for an inferior 
quality was only 3/. 10s. whereas the price 
paid to Mr. Townson, in this contract, 
was exactly 6/. per cwt. 

Mr. Hussey exposed the behaviour of 
the board in a glaring point of view, with 
respect to the East India Company. 
They had been, for some ycars past, in 
the habit of procuring from that Company 


large quantities of sultpetre by anticipa- |. 


tion, without paying them for it, and had 
even demanded to have it at the charter 
war price of 53/.a ton, which was consi- 
derably Jess than it cost the Company 
themselves; and yet they now made 
a bargain with a private individual, a 
member of parliament, to give him 1201. 
and came to parliament for the money 
before the saltpetre was delivered. He 
called upon the members of the board of 
Ordnance to say whether they had de- 
clared, that they could furnish the board 
with no more saltpetre? He was given to 
understand that the case was, they had 
not been able to procure money from the 
board ; and had said, that without money, 
in their present exigency, they could not 
provide the public with more in advance. 
Mr. Strachey said, the Company were 
not so hardly dealt by as the last hon. gen- 
Ueman seemed to apprehend they were, for 
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that in all their bargains with government, 
whether under their charter, or otherwise, 
8 minute investigation would shew, that if 
there was any balance in point of bargain, 
it was in favour of the Company, and 
against government. In the first place, 
the former had a monopoly of saltpetre, 
and surely the least they ought to retri- 
bute for so extensive a grant, mixed as it 
was with monopolies more valuable, which 
they possessed under their charter, was 
500 ton of saltpetre, (not a fifth of the 
importation of that single article annually } 
without any emolument to arise from that 
stipulated quantity ; and if an anticipation 
was required of their annual stipulation, 
ought it to be urged as a hardship upon 
them, when they charge not only the 
charter price, but also the freightage, and 
other incidental charges, together with in- 
terest for the advance of it, in proportion 
to the anticipation of its quantity, and the 
length of time. encroached on? In the 
pisposone which they had given in, they 
ad offered to give the public what they 
had sent in up to 1781, at the charter 
price; what they had sent in, in advance, 
from that time up to 1783, which was the 
period of their old charter, at 732. 10s. 
the prime cost; and what they had sent 
in, in advance, beyond that time, up to 
1787, at the sale price of 118/. 10s. but 
without interest. These were their pro- 
positions, and they intimated, that unless 
these were agreed to, they could not fur- 
nish more. It was on account of these 
propositions being made, that the contract 
was concluded with Mr. Townson. 
General Smith lamented that. none of 
the East India directors were present to 
give the committee an account of the mat- 
ter. He could only say from his own 
knowledge, that the Company had suffered 
much from their friendship to government, 
in having given so much saltpetre in ad- 
vance, without having received either a 
proper price, or any payment; and that 
on the face of their transactions it evi- 
dently appeste’s that they had exercised a 
high hand over the Company, which, in 
the case of the private contractor, they 
had not assumed. He knew that the Com- 
pany could give the public all that they 
wanted, provided that they met with fair 
Mr. Kenrick mentioned the refraction 
which the Company had on their side in 
their bargains with government, as a rea- 
son why gentlemen should not grant so 
very freely their commiscration to objects 
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that in fact needed none. And this parti- 
cular only was at least 10/. per cent. in 
favour of the East India Company—a cir- 
cumstance which at a proper time, when 
the revision of the East India affairs was 
in due order before the House, he trusted, 
would receive requisite attention and re- 
dress. If monopolies were to be at all 
countenanced, they ought surely to be in- 
tirely vested in the government, when the 
object was the public welfare; and in no 
one instance was this matter so obviously 
for the,advantage of the common safety as 
in the article of saltpetre. 

Mr. Burke said, that by a variety of 
matter in detail, by no means satisfactory, 
urged by the gentlemen who had spoken 
in favour of the measures of the Ordnance 
board, the particular article now under 
consideration had clouds instead of sun- 
ehine thrown upon it; he would, there- 
fore, to draw the attention of the House 
within as small a point of view as possible, 
and to prevent the vagaries of illusive so- 
phistry, request, that as men of business, 
some of the gentlemen on the other side 
of the House, instead of huddling tuge- 
ther gross sums, in a@ very gross way, 
would be pleased to discriminate, and 
tell the House, not generally, that some 
part of the charge for saltpetre was ac- 
cording to the charter price, another part 
was under the first cost price, and again a 
third part was under the market ela 
But that they would tell us specifically 
what quantity was to be paid for at the 
first price, and when such quantity was 
delivered; and so on respecting the rest of 
the denominated prices.. It was by this 
means only they could come at the pru- 
dence or the imprudence of their conduct 
in bargaining for the public in the present 
instance. : 

Sir George Savile requested to know at 
what time, after all this hopeful work of 
anticipation, government would have a 
right to call on the Company again for the 
annual quota of 500 tons? 

Lord North began with stating the 
contract of the East India Company to 
furnish government with 500 ton of salt- 
petre anoually, in consequence of the 
charter granted to them by the crown. 
This contract, said his lordship, is at the 
rate of 45/. per ton, in the time of peace, 
and 53/. in time of war. Down to the 
commencement of the French war, go- 
vernment is not charged by the Company, 
for this article more than according to 
the charter peace price. From that time 
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to 1781, they are charged the war price. | 
From 1781 to 1787 inclusive, there are 
eight years, three of which we may pro- 
perly call years by anticipation ; years for 
which the Company have now in a whole 
lump furnished us with what, by their. 
charter, they would be compelled to do: 
only at the rate of 500 tons annually.. 
From 1783 to 1788, the supply they have 
given us cannot 50 properly be said to be 
granted in anticipation of an obligation to. 
be performed, as in a wise assistance to. 
the government that protect their inte- 
rests, which government however is an-. 
swerable to them for an equitable return 
for this last exertion towards the public 
service: which, considering the Company 
in a private capacity, they certainly were 
not obliged to. Now, upon this fair state-. 
ment of the case,-let us see how the ac- 
count actually stands between the public 
and the Company. Down to 1781, it is 
evident the Company have done no more 
than they ought to do. They have ful-, 
filled the terms of their charter. From 
thence to 1783, they are in anticipation, 
which may be stiled a sort of favour. Be 
itso; but do not the public pay for that? 
The war price under the Company’s char-; 
ter is 53/. per ton ; and for these last three’ | 
years which I have now mentioned, they, 
charge 73/. per ton; so here is 20/. per, 
cent. for rial Ses ; for the prompt de-; 
livery of the whole of a three years supply,- 
instead of a gradual one ofa third annually. 
Surely the Company cannot be said to be 
pilfered on this head? Let us now proceed. 
to account for the last four years of thedeli- 
very. Although at first the Company had 
furnished saltpetre for this period, as they. 
had usually done in the manner that has 
already gotten the name of anticipation ; 
they have since that period sent in a de-. 
mand of a different description to the ord- 
nance, and to desire the market-price for 
the last four years, that is to say, a sum of 
1182. per ton. And in truth I conceive 
their claim to have a very equitable foun-. 
dation ; for as their charter will expire in 
1783, and as they are at present at a loss 
to know what may be then the terms of a 
fresh agreement with government; whe- 
ther such agreement will be for the stipu- 
lation of 500 tons, as usual, or not, I de- 
clare | think them right in at least bring- 


ing themselves home for what they could 


now dispose of their commodity to any 
other bidder. 

Colonel Barré observed, that from the 
several estimates delivered into parliament, 
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there did not appear charged in any one 
of them from 1776 to 1780, more than for 
200 tone of saltpetre in each year, though 
by their charter, the Company are obliged 
to supply government every year with 
500. An hon. gentleman, it is true, has 
told you the 500 tons have been constantly 
received; but what evidence have you of 
that? there is no such account in the es- 
timates. If it is really the case, I would 
ask the hon. gentleman what has become 
of the remaining $00 tons ? for at present 
the matter is quite mysterious—we are 
totally in the dark.—He then adverted to 
the inattention gentlemen in office had 
shewn to the interest of the state, the fatal 
effects of which we experienced in the 
West Indies in an engagement admiral 
Barrington had with the enemy ; our 
owder in that engagement was found to 
e of very bad quality, and by far inferior 
to the enemy’s. his was a fact well 
known, and what the admiral himself had 
written an account of to government. 

Mr. Kenrick said there was always a 
certain standard for the powder to be of, 
before it was allowed to be fit for service, 
and that it had been the general custom 
to have it above the standard, so that this 
being the case, there ought not any blame 
whatever to be imputed tothe board. He 
said that powder, euen originally the 
very best, yet after a long voyage and 
variety of climates, it might be materially 
injured, for there was no opportunity of 
airing it on board, as it would be attended 
with infinite danger to attempt it; and 
that airing it was the only remedy to pre- 
vent those ill effects happening to powder, 
from the circumstances he had mentioned 
before. He then replied to the question 
put to him by the hon. gentleman. He 
said that those estimates before the House, 
being entirely for the land service, there 
was nothing charged in them that was not 
veabl applied to that service, and 
that therefore the 300 ton, not stated in 
the account, were always applied for the 
use of the navy, and that was the cause of 
its not being placed under the present 
head: and this had been the method in 
which the business had been transacted 
for years. 

Mr. Courtenay said, he heard gentlemen 
at much stress on the inattention and 
mismanagement of the Ordnance-office, to 
which he could say nothing; but the mas- 
ter-general, who now presided at that 
Board, was a man of great experience, 
had filled many high departments with the 
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sttictest honour and integrity, and had, in 
his -present ‘office, shewed the greatest 
zeal, and most unwearied attention, to 
every matter that might tend to the wel- 
fare of the nation. He knew it was re- 
ported, that the powder at Gibraltar was 
so weak in its quality, it could not reach 
the enemy’s lines, while theirs did the 
greatest execution. He knew also it was 
a malicious and groundless charge, as 
would appear most clearly, if he might 
have the liberty of reading the letter he 
held in his hand, and which was written 
in consequence of directions from the 
master-general of the Ordnance to have 
the matter inquired into. The gentleman 
the letter came from was captain Elliot, a 
most gallant officer, and whose honour 
and integrity were unquestionable. He 
then read-it, and it stated that the gover- 
nor of Gibraltar had made several trials 
between the Spanish powder, taken out of 
the ships captured by admiral Rodney, 
and the English powder he had in the 
garrison, and that the latter had been 
found to be much stronger than the for- 
mer: this the governor informed him. 
However, he added that he himself had 
been present at two or three experiments, 
which also agreed with the information he 
had received from the governor. Thi 
circumstance, he said, ought to make 
gentlemen mere cautious hew they wan- 
tonly criminated persons in office, without 
a proper foundation for so doing. 

Mr. Burke said, he knew when his hon. 
friend mentioned the affair of the powder 
in the West Indies in a parenthesis, the 
other side of the House would instantly 
seize it as a fair opportunity to divert the 
House from the point in question. They 
wished by any means to get rid of a matter 
they could not possibly support. What 
with their powder and their smoke, and 
their encomiums on officers who might or 
might not deserve them, they were endea- 
vouring to draw our attention to matters 
ee to the present debate. I 
must therefore remind the House, said he, 
of a question which was put to gentlemen 
in office,.to which they have never given 
any satisfactory answer. I shall now ad- 
dress myself to the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, and must insist on his giving that 
information to the House which has been 
hitherto denied: 1 mean respecting the 
$00 ton of salt-petre, which has never been 
stated in any of the estimates. Thisis a 
particular that must be fully explained, 
and which explanation I expect the 
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noble lord. Here he stopped in expecta- 
tion of his rising, upon which 
Lord North said, the 300 ton being ap- 
lied to the use of the navy rendered it 
impossible to be stated in the present ac- 
count, as all charges made here were en- 
tirely for the land service: then, say gen- 
tlemen, we have no account whatever of 
this article. I answer, you have: but it 
is involved in the naval estimate, for in 
that there is charged 4/. aman per month, 
out of which there are 4s. paid over to the 
Ordnance board, the amount of which 
sum goes to the discharge of the debt in- 
curred by the navy in that article. His 
lordship observed, he stated facts as they 
appeared to him, but as it was a matter 
that did not immediately concern him, if 
he was mistaken in any point, he trusted 
the gentlemen behind him would set him 
ight. 
ner. Burke rose again, and in the most 
inted language attacked the noble lord 
forideclaring it was a matter in which he 
was not immediately concerned. What! 
said he, is it not the business of the first 
lord of the Treasury to see that money 
matters of such consequence as these are, 
should be stated fairly and justly, previous 
to their heing brought before the House? 
Was it not his business to have inquired 
into this transaction with the East India 
Company? Certainly it was; and I am 
convinced too, so important a transaction 
could never be done without his manage- 
ment and consent. In which case, I say, 
be has cheated the public [here was a 
loud cry of Order]: he insisted he was 
not unpsrliamentary in what he said, for 
by making the Company supply govern- 
ment with salt-petre, at 53/. a ton, when 
they could get for the same by public sale 
- 3182. a ton, is taking from the Company, 
at least 60/. in every ton, which in the end 
must fall on the public. The Company 
are at mesy and very heavy expences, 
and if they are deprived of the means of 
poe rayr them, the public must most 
sensibly feel the loss, and must certainly 
afford the Company that protection they 
have often done. For these reasons, I say 
it isa tax on the people, and a tax uf a 
wost grievous nature, nor do I think the 
directors of the Company are less criminal 
than the noble lord, for they have given 
up the interests of their constituents, and 
betrayed the trust reposed in them; they 
should bave consulted them before they 
had assented to a matter pregnant with so 
mauch mischief, I look on the Company 
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to be one of the chief pillars of the nation + 
and therefore any thing that may in its 
consequences affect it, must most certain] 
affect the empire at large. 

Mr. Adam confir what lord North 
had said in regard to the usage of the havy 
in the article of powder; he said that 
during the war before the Revolution, and 
ever since that period, it had always been 
stated by itself, independent of the Ord- 
nance estimates. He traced the custom 
and cause of allotting 4s. from the pay of 
every seaman per month, to the furnishing 
of naval stores. 

After some further conversation, it was 
moved, that the chairman sliould leave the 
chair and report progress; upen which 
the Committee divided: Yeas 60; Noes 
1138. The several Resolutions were the 
agreed to. 


February 4. On the motion for bring- 
ing up the report of the Committee, 

Sir P. J. Clerke objected to its being 
received, as there were three particular 
heads in the Ordnance estimates, which 
had not been fairly investigated; these 
were the article of salt-petre, the transport 
service, and the sum for fortifications; 
the first of these articles appeared clearly 
to have a fraud in it, and the others had 
not been explained. 

Mr. Hussey stated to the House, that 
the usual method of paying the tradesmen 
belonging te the Ordnance office, was by 
debentures; that these debentures, instead 
of bearing a premium, were. in such dis- 
repute, that they were frequently sold 
from 25 to 28 per cent. discount, which 
undoubtedly must be a great loss to the 
trader, and be the means of his having 
an enormous price for his contract to ena- 
ble him to give such credit. Some ac- 
counts were paid in part by imprest bills, 
which bear only a discount of 3 per cent. 
and the rest by debentures, therefore, he 
wished to know whether the bills settled in 
that manner, were promiscuous ones, or 
whether they were only done for favourites. 

Mr. Kenrick informed the hon. member, 
that the bills were all paid alike, according 
to their several dates, without any favour 
or affection; that respecting the business 
of the contract for the salt-petre, the 
ordnance had incurred a debt to the India 
Company; and had been refused any 
more salt-petre, unless the former debt was 
paid, which it was not in their power to do; . 
therefore they had applied elsewhere, and 
had accepted of Mr. Townson’s proposals. 
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' Mr. J. Townshend requested leave to. 


say a few words relative to the contract 
made by the board of Ordnance with Mr. 
Townson. He had authority to aver, that 
the contract had been made wholly with- 
out the knowledge of the master-general 
of the Ordnance; nay as soon as it had 
come to that noble lord’s ears, that a con- 
tract was in agitation, which would not 
Bear the closest inspection, he immedi- 
ately sent directions to the board to break 
‘off the treaty; but it was too late, the 
business had been already completed. He 
trusted that the House would not think it 
necessary for him to apologize for having 
spoken on the subject; it was natural for 
him to wish to rescue from obliquity the 
name of a noble lord, to whom he was so 
nearly related. (his. father,. lord . Town- 
shend] a man who had served his country 
with as clean hands, and as strict inte- 
grity, as any man in the nation. ° 

Mr. Kenrick: acknowledged, that the 
contract: -had been »made.witbout the 
knowledge.of the master-general, for that 
the board had -been given to understand 
_that secrecy was necessary on the subject, 
as the market would undoubtedly have 
been raised upon them, if it should have 
been known in Ostend that the board of 
Ordnance wanted salt-petre. The hon. 
member with whom they had made the 
contract, had pointed out to them the ne- 
cessity for secrecy ; and as to the price, 
they had been guided in it by the prices 
of the India sales, and of the market at 
Garraway’s. . 
' Mr. Townson said, that his character as 
a merchant, stood high and unimpeached ; 
that from the correspondence which he 
had as a merchant, he had learned that 
there was a great quantity of saltpetre at 
Ostend, and that it was a commodity that 
was growing scarce throughout Europe : 
from this he concluded that the French, 
or some of our other enemies, would 
soon, perhaps, buy it up. To deprive 
them of such a resource, anc procure it 
to his country, he thought a double ser- 
vice: he had rendered that double ser- 
vice to it; and if, in so doing, he had 
availed himself of the character of a mer- 
chant, to derive some personal advantage 
to himself, he did not deem himself the 
less entitled to the thanks of his country. 
It was not to any ministerial favour or in- 
fluence he owed his contract. 

Mr. Courtenay in vindication of lord 
Townshend said, that the noble lord had 
sent to Russia, to Sweden, and to Den- 
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mark, to learn the state of the saltpetre 
markets in these countries: in Copen- 
hagen he found that it sold from 2d. 15s. 
to 3/. 15s. per hundred ; that having this 
knowledge, and hearing of the improvi- 
dent contract which he understood the 
board of Ordnance were going to make, 
he sent them orders, as master-general, 
to stop short, and break off the treaty: 
Mr. Courtenay himself had been the mes- 
senger on the occasion; but when he ex- 
plained himself, they appeared surprised ; 
and informed him that the contract had 
been signed three days before. With re- 
spect to the merit which the last speaker 
assumed to himself from having found out 
this saltpetre at Ostend; and the neces- 
sity which he had insinuated that there 
was of acting with secrecy and caution, 
he could not see ground either for this 
assumed merit, or for secrecy ; for it was 
known that the Ostend saltpetre had been 
frequently advertised in the London news- 
papers. If the India Company asked 
1180. per ton for their saltpetre, they al- 
ways allowed 61 per cent. for prompt pay- 
ment: now the hon. member, in his con- 
tract, was to have ready money, or prompt 
payment; but not a farthing was he to 
pay discount. The Company paid also 
7% per cent. duty to the crown; the hon. 
member, he understood, was to have his 
saltpetre pass duty-free: these two arti- 
cles together, made 14 per cent in his fa- 
vour; and 14 per cent might not be deem- 
ed too great profit for.a merchant; but 
when he got 30, 40, nay 50 per cent. the 
publichada right to call the bargain impro- 
vident; and such was the profit on the 
contract; for the hon. member was to 
have more than 6/. per ton for that which 
sold from between 3/. 15s. to 4d. 15s. per 
ton. At the same time he must beg leave 
to say, that he fully exculpated, in his 
own mind, the board of Ordnance, from 
the guilt-of making an indiscreet and cri- 
minal contract. He believed that they 
made it in the firm reliance, that as Mr. 
Townson was a member of parliament, 
and a director of the East India Com- 
pany, he must bea man of honour. | 

Mr. Gregory declared the India Com- 
pany did not ame to let a Ordnance 
ave any more sailtpetre without payin 
for lint was then owing: all they La | 
was to trust for any more, being them- 
selves in want of cash. The Company 
had, at the time the contract was made 
with Mr. Townson, 1,212 tons in their 
warehouses, which they would have sold 
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to the Ordnance for ready money, without | said, from their situation, had an opportu: 
f | nity of secing and knowing more what was 


the old debt being paid: and as a proof 0 
their regard for the ordnance, they had, ing than most others, and they had 
out of that 1,212 tons, reserved 700 tons instructed him to dectare, that so far from 
for their use, supposi ey might want | there being & necessity to keep the con- 
it, and had absolutely eposited it in the | tract respecting saltpetre a secret, the 
King’s warehouse under the White sale at Ostend was publicl advertised in 
‘Tower; that on the gsth of January last the London newspapers. He was credi- 
the Company had sold 275 tons, at 110%. bly informed the chief contract for ord- 
per ton, which was much less than the | nance transports Jay with some of the 
price agreed to be paid to Mr. Townson, | clerks of the same board; and he desired 
besides making the usual discount of 6I. | to know from the gentlemen in office 
10s. per ton, and paying 71. 10s. for duty. whether the contract for ordnance trans- 
Mr. Strachey de nded the Ordnance orts was ever advertised. He never was 
board from any guilt ‘n the contract, and | 50 thoroughly convinced of the necessity 
declared, they knew nothing of Mr. Town- | of sit Pp. J. Clerke’s motion, to exclude 
gon; neither did he, or Mr. Kenrick, ever contractors from parliament, as now. 
see Mr. Townson until they voted for Mr. Kenrick said, he could not inform 
him at the India House- the hon. member whether the ordnance 
Mr. T. Townshend, after paying many transport contracts were advertised or not; 
compliments to the master general of the | but one reason for the expence being 
Ordnaace, for his uprigh* conduct in of- | great on that head was, our al owing seven 
- the most severe terms | men to every 100 ton of shipping, where 
the saltpetre contract, and declared his merchants only had five men and a boy; 
utter aversion to pass the Ordnance esti- the reason for our having that difference 
mates while there was such a glaring sum | W2S, all our transports being armed ships, | 
ut down to the use of fortifications, with- and requiring a larger share of hands to. 
out asingle line of their utility being urg work the guns, and navigate the vessels, 
or defended by any one military or pro- than those that were not arm 
Mr. For was astonished to hear the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon deny any 


fesssional man. 
Lord North said he was & total stranger 
knowledge of Mr. Townson. Did not he 
know he was member for Milborne Port, 


to the contract 80 reprobated, and he was 
free to own, by the present appearance it 

was enormous: with reapect to Mr. Town- | the place where his lordship's conduct 
son, he never, until after the contract was was so recorded ? Did not his lordship 
over, knew he had ‘ The only reason i 


he supposed for Mr. Townson’s having the 
contract was, his being the only person 
that made an offer. With respect to the lordship had no hand in making the con- 
i i tract he was ready to confess; for if he 
| had, he would have made it at the highest 
pe namely 153/. per tons the same as 
e did the contract for rum, where he 
guffered himself to be cheated, and then, 
in return, cheated the public. That con- 


know he was an India director ? Did he 
not know he was 3 merchant, and ready 
at his nod on all occasions? That his 


gave that only as his own opinion, con- ice 
fessing himself not sufficiently master of | tract, too, was made with a perfect 
the subject, it being entirely out of his | stranger to his lordship ; and he supposed 

r. 


province. It was now much later than | the board of Ordnance dealt wit 
azsual, he said, in the session for the supply Townson for the same reason that the two 


to be granted, therefore any impediment hon. members voted for him at the India- 
go it would be doing 8 material injury to house, ‘* because they never saw him be- 
the service. He pr osed to leave out fore’? Could there be a plainer proof 0 
i procured from Mr. | Mr. Townson being the creature © the 
‘ng to 149,000/. and | minister, than the people of the Ordnance 
vote the remainder, a3 money was much | being compelled to vote for him? Cer-. 
-| tainly not. There never could be any 
Mr. Byng was exceedingly animated | fair representation of the people in that 
ting the shameful contracts and | House, while such a nest of contractors 
abuse of ublic money; the constituents | and Joan-jobbers were suffered to sit 
pe had the honour of representing; he | there. It was impossible for the minister 
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to speak to a member as a contractor; 
and it was equally impossible for a con- 
tractor to speak in that House as a mem- 
ber; by that means the public were 
shamefully robbed, the minister rene 
obliged to let the contractors have a goo 
bargain; which, per contra, was a bad 
bargain for the nation. He continued a 
long chain of similies, much to the pur- 
pose, and was against acceding to the re- 
port; saying, as one fraud had been de- 
tected, it led him to suspect the whole. 
The noble lord had offered to give up the 
saltpetre; why did he not do that of his 
own accord, and not give the House the 
trouble to goad him to it? But his rea- 
sons for giving up the saltpetre were, that 
they might pass by, without any further 
inspection, the other two glaring heads. 
The urging the lateness of the season was 
no argument for him: why was it not 
brought on sooner? 

Sir H. Hoghton complained of there 
being a shameful abuse of the public mo- 
ney in building fortifications at Liverpool ; 
which he understood, from people con- 
versant in military affairs, were not skil- 
fully laid out. | 

After some further conversation, the 
House divided: For receiving the Report 
122; Against it 92. The Report was ac- 
cordingly received and agrecd to. 


Debate tn the Lords relative to the Exe- 
cution of Colonel Isaac Hayne at Charles- 
town.] January 31. The Duke of Rich- 
mond began with observing, that questions 
of a particular nature had been decided in 
that House, contrary to his judgment and 
sentiments ; but he knew of no instance, 
where the matter in its nature or tendenc 
had humanity for its basis, in which poli- 
tics or party motives had ever been per- 
mitted to mix themselves, in their delibe- 
rations : their lordships, on every such oc- 
casion, always mixed the most generous 
feelings with the most sacred regard to 
justice ; and proved, on every opportunity 
which presented itself, that the oppressed 
would always receive from them every re- 
lief it was in their lordships’ power to af- 
ford. The matter he was about to men- 
tion, though it did not extend to those 
Important objects which he had now point- 
ed to, was certainly included in them, if 
true; which he still hoped, for the honour 
of the British name, was not the case. All 
he knew of the person whose unhappy case 
he_meant to bring before their lordships, 
wight be gathered from the newspapers 
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by any one of their lordships as well as by 
him, unless a manuscript state of the case 
transmitted to him through the office of 
the Secretary of State, by a person of the 
name of Bowman, residing at Charles- 
town in the character of a loyalist, under 
the protection of the British government. 
This man’s narrative, (of whom he knew 
nothing farther than what he now men- 
tioned ) set forth certain facts, previous to 
and concerning the execution of eolonel 
Isaac Hayne. The narrative transmitted 
to him by Bowman exactly agreed with 
the accounts which appeared in the public 
prints, and with the account published by 
Congress authority. The fact, so far as 
he could judge of it, appeared to be ex- 
tremely objectionable, when sanctioned by 
a British officer. Here was no trial, not 
even the mock forms of one, but he must 
forbear to reason upon facts, which from 
their complexion could hardly be credited, 
but rather be deemed the effusions of party 
zeal, and that spirit of persecution and un- 
bounded resentment which distinguish the 
rage of civil war from every other war. 
Although Bowman’s letter and the public 
prints were not sufficient authorities to in- 
stitute a Pe aenaly enquiry, yet they 
justified him to make this proposition, viz. 
that if any one cabinet minister would rise, 
and say whether he had received any offi- 
cial information on the subject, and, if he 
had, that he would just state so much of 
it as might appear to him sufficient to sa- 
tisfy their lordships that colonel Hayne 
deserved the punishment he met with, he 
would rest contented. But if ministers 
remained silent, he should feel the neces- 
sity of moving one or more motions on 
the subject. 

Viscount Stormont said it would be pre- 
mature and disorderly to debate the mat- 
ter opened by the noble duke, there being 
no question before the House. When the 
business came regularly before the House, 
he would submit his sentiments upon the 
subject to their lordships. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the noble 
lord chose to treat candour with contempt, 
and did not think it becoming him to rise, 
but to shew with how high a hand he could 
bear himself, and in what a haughty man- 
ner he received any requisition made to 
ministers, however reasonable in itself, 
The noble viscount might think it wise to 
wrap himself up in the cloak of his minis- 
terial capacity, and with great pomp of 
words, and great de of tone and ges- 
ture, to say—[Here his grace repeated 
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lord Stormont’s words, and attempted to 
imitate his lordship’s manner and deport- 
ment.] The noble lord might from his 
weight and influence fancy himself a great 
minister, and a great man in this country, 
but he wished him to recollect that the ship 
was agitated by a dangerous storm, and 
in such a moment it behoved him to treat 
his crew with civility and good manners. 
He feared the time was not far distant 
when they would be obliged to speak in a 
tone less lofty, and infinitely nearer to a 
tone of humiliation and contrition. 
Viscount Stormont declared he was per- 
fectly astonished at the attack made upon 
him, on account of the few words with 
which he had troubled their lordships. 
He was in the judgment of the House, 
whether any sense that could fairly be put 
upon his words, either warranted or could 
justify the commentary which the noble 
duke had thought proper to make upon 
what he had said. He thought the esta- 
blished order of parliamentary proceedings 
ought on all occasions to be strictly ad- 
hered to, and he conceived he should best 
shew his respect to the House, in not pre- 
maturely discussing a business, which was 
not regularly before their lordships. And 
this he had endeavoured to do, not with 
an pomp of words, nor with any parade 
either of tone or gesture, as had been im- 
puted to him, but in as plain words, and 
as plain a manner as it was possible for 
him to adopt. He laid no claim to elo- 
quence, he was not fond of pomp. Had 
he or any of his Majesty’s ministers ven- 
tured to use the language that their lord- 
ships had ju heard, and talked of their 
* crew,’ he should have conceived him or 
them liable to the charge of having talked 
in the most indecent stile that could be 
imagined ; he should have thought it un- 
becoming in him to have used such lan- 
guage, and he should have blushed for it 
as a strange instance of disrespect to their 
lordships. 
The Earl of Hillsborough expressed his 
surprize that the noble duke should have 
ed for that information, which the no- 
ble viscount or any of his Majesty’s mi- 
misters would have readily communicated 
on a private requisition. The noble vis- 
count had merely endeavoured to avoid 
the digcussion of'a subject, which the noble 
duke had himself declared, he meant not 
to render the subject of debate that day. 
With regard to colonel Hayne's case, mi- 
nisters were not in possession of any offi- 
eial information en the subject. He wished 
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the noble duke would recollect the nicety: 
of the case, and the difficulty of proceed- 
Ing on it, before information, or good evi- : 
dence was to be had. The honour of that 

brave and gallant officer, lord Rawdon, 

who had commanded the southern army, 

and to whose merits every one was. fami- 

liar, was intimately connected with the 

event. Lord Rawdon was gone to Ire- 

land, and would be back in about a fort- 

night. Why not wait his return? He in- 

treated the noble duke not to take any 

one step that might give rise to injurious 

suspicions without doors, or to suspend for 

a moment, in the public opinion, the high 

character, which a series of meritorious 

actions had obtained lord Rawdon. 

The Marquis of Rockingham called upon 
ministers to say, if they had received an 
authentic copy of general Greene's pro- 
clamation, in which Mr. Hayne’s exe- 
cution was deemed a murder, and severe 
retaliation threatened? If they had, they 
ought to say, what means of preventing 
British officers from the risk of being 
hung up by the rebel general, had been 
suggested in the last instructions, which 
they sent out to America. 

he Earl of Huntingdon explained to 
the House that the dispatches, containing 
a full account of the subject of the conver- 
sation of the day, had been thrown over- 
board, previous to the packet being cap- 
tured, that was coming to England with 
them, which was the reason of ministers 
not having yet received any official infor- 
mation of the matter. His lordship ex- 
plained also that colonel Balfour was 
commandant of the town of Charlestown 
at the time in question, that lord Rawdon, 
had only a partial command, and that 
colonel Gould commanded three regi- 
ments, and was both their seniors. e 
gave the House this information, not as 
an argument, either in favour of lard 
Rawdon or against him, but merely ta put 
the House in possession of facts. 

Their lordships were then summoned 
for Monday. 


Feb. 4. The Duke of Richmond* rose, . 


* In consequence of the above Speech, the 
following Correspondence took place between 
the Duke of Richmond and Lord Rawdon 
[afterwards earl of Moira]: | 


No. I.—Lord Rawdon’s Letter to the Duke of 
Richmond, delivered to him by Lord Ligo- 
nier, on Thursday evening, at sever 
o'clock, February 22, 1782. 
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and introduced his promised motion, by 
observing, that what had fallen from him 
on a former occasion afforded sufficient 
reason for his soliciting the attention of 
their lordships to the proposition he was 
about to make. He said that he strongly 


Lo the Duke of Richmond. 
- My lord; Iam this moment arrived from 
Ireland, from whence I have been hastened 
by the illiberal advantage which you have 
taken of my absence. When I learned, by 
, the public papers, that an enquiry into the 
execution of Isaac Hayne, of South Carolina, 
was moved for before the House of Lords, I 
feared, that their lordships would not find any 
materials on which to decide their opinions ; 
but from the unspotted justice of that high 
court of honour, I rested secure that vague 
surmises, and unsupported insinuations, would 
not be permitted to affect the public character 
ot a British officer. The House, as I conjec- 
tured, have rejected the suspicion with disdain. 
It now rests with me to notice such personal 
m jury towards my private reputation, as could 
hot become the subject of their lordships’ 
animadversion. | : 
_ The expressions with which you, my lord, 
Introduced the motion, were as unnecessary 
to the business, as they are little reconcilable 
to the dignity of a senator, the public spirit 
of a citizen, or the candour of a gentleman : 
of course, I feel them fit objects for my resent- 
‘ment. I do therefore require, that you, my 
lord, shall make a public excuse, in such a 
manner, and in such terms, as I shall dictate, 
for the scandalous imputation which you have 
thrown on my humanity, a quality which 
ought to be as dear in a soldier's estimation, 
as valour itself. If your grace had rather 
abet your malignity with your sword, I shall 
rejoice in bringing the matter to that issue. 
Besides the consideration of my own wrongs, 
E shall think mysclf the avenger of my bro- 
ther officers in America, to whose security 
you have given an oblique attaint, by your 
affected fears for the consequences of general 
Greene’s proclamation. Rawvoy, 


- No. II.—Answer of the Duke of Richmond to 
Lord Rawdon’s Letter, taken in writing 
by Lord Ligonier, from the Duke’s own 
mouth; received at nine o'clock on 
Thursday evening, Feb. 21, 1782. 


The duke declines receiving the letter, as it 
fs couched in terms which he thinks unjusti- 
fable. That as it was never his intention, so 
he firmly believes he made use of no expres- 
sion that could be possibly misconstrued into 
a personal attack on lord Rawdon. That 
he has no objection to referring to the Chan- 
cellor for his recollection and opinion on the 
subject; and that, if he can recollect any 
expression in the course of the debate, that 
could be applied as injurious to the character 
af lord Rawdon, he wul take an opportunity, 
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adhered to a doctrine which was then ad- 
vanced, and which he adopted as the lead- 
ing maxim of his conduct, that in every 
case where the public were concerned, 
there ought to be no respect paid to the 
character, of whatever rank or denomina- 


in his place, of disavowing such intention; 
provided lord Rawdon desires the duke so te 
do, in more admissible language. That lord 
Rawdon has not specified any expression that 
is injurious to his character; consequently 
the duke cannot at present give any other 
answer. 


No. III.—Reply of Lord Rawdon to the Duke 
of Richmond’s Answer, Feb. 21, ten 
_ o'clock at night. 


Lord Rawdon will not admit any one ex-. 
pression in bis letter to be unjustifiable after 
the liberty which the duke of Richmond has 
taken with his character. It is not of any 

articular word made use of by the duke that 
ord Rawdon complains ;—but lord Rawdon 
ee the general cast of the proceedings 
which has publicly exposed him to the susp+ 
cion of wanton severity and abuse of power. 
—That the duke of Richmond should get up 
in his place in the House, and disavow the 
idea of casting any the most distant insinua- 
tion upon lord Rawdon’s conduct, is the mode 
of excuse which lord Rawdon would require. 
—But the terms, as the letter mentioned, 
must be dictated by lord Rawdon. 


No. IV.—Copy of a Paper in the Duke of 
Richmond’s hand-writing, brought to Lord 
Rawdon by Lord Ligonier and General 
Conway, on Friday nuon, Feb. 22. 


Lord Rawdon says that he will not admit 
any one expression in his letter to be unjus- 
tiable, after the liberty the duke of Richmond 
has taken with his character;—but as the 
fact is that lord Rawdon has been misinformed, 
and the duke of Richmond did not take any 
liberty with lord Rawdon’s character, and has 
declared so to Jord Ligonier,—he must per- 
sist in thinking several of the eXpressions in 
lord Rawdon’s letter very unjustifiable. 

Lord Rawdon says he does not complain of 
any particular word made use of by the duke 
of Richmond; consequently the duke of Rich- 
mond can have none to explain. 

But lord Rawdon says he arraigns tne ge- 
neral cast of the proceeding :—this also the 
duke of Richmond denies to have been in any 
degree personal to Jord Rawdon, which he 
touk very particular pains to explain, in the 
opening of that business. In proof of this 
assertion he has already expressed, and now 
repeats, his willingness to refer it to the 
Chancellor, whose name has been mentioned 
as having possibly conceived it otherwise, or 
to any other unprejudiced peer, whether the 
whole or any part of the duke of Richmond's 
conduct had the least personality toward lord 
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tion ; and that such enquiries should be 
conducted upon liberal grounds, and ‘in- 
dependent of all such considerations. After 
dwelling some time upon this idea, the 
noble duke read a variety of letters from 
a Mr. Charles Frazer, town-major at 
Charles-town, together with answers to 
them from colonel Hayne; as also the 
opinion of that colonel’s counsel (a Mr. 
Pocock) respecting the court of enquiry 
into his conduct, and the sentence of 
death passed upon him. These letters, 
‘he said, had n transmitted to him 
through the channel of the Secretary of 
-State’s office, from a Mr. Bowman, a man 
to whom he was an entire stranger. From 
- the detail of circumstances therein stated, 
it would appear that colonel Hayne had 
been first ordered to prepare for his trial 
before a court-martial, regularly instituted ; 
that this intention had been afterwards 
changed into a court of eae In con- 
-seguence of which, colonel Hayne had 
been doomed to die. These circum- 
stances of cruelty were aggravated by the 
treatment he met with in his last moments. 
At one o’clock in the morning he was in- 
formed that he must prepare to die at six, 
and leave his apartments at five, for that 


Rawdon ?—and if, contrary to his expectations, 
any thing of that nature can be imputed to 
him, he will be very ready, as it never was 
his intention, to say so in his place, upon a 
‘desire from lord Rawdon, expressed in such 
terms as a man of honour can comply with— 
but a moment’s reflection must satisfy lord 
Rawdon that the duke of Richmond cannot 
suffer himself to be dictated to by any man, 
and that such expressions can only serve to 
make it im oaible for the duke of Richmond 
to give lord Rawdon the reasonable satisfac- 
tion, he is otherwise, of his own accord, desi- 
rous of doing, by disclaiming any intentions 
of attacking ord Rawdon’s personal character, 
if any unprejudiced peer who was present, will 
say that there was the least reason for sup- 
posing he had done so. 


No. V.—Ultimatum of Lord Rawdon, sent to 
the Duke of Richmond, by Lord Ligonier, 
on Friday evening, Feb. 22. 


The duke of Richmond forgets that lord 
Rawdon does not solicit, hut requires satisfac- 
tion for a gross injury offered (it matters not 
whether al design or carelessness) to his 
reputation. ere any reference necessary, 
the approved honour, as well as the distin- 
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lord Rawdon and colonel Balfour, in 
virtue of powers vested in them, had come 
to the resolution that he should peremp- 
torily be executed at the former hour. 
In consequence, however, of an applica- 
tion from governor Bull, and some persons 
in the magistracy of Charles-town, and 
others of reputable character in that 
paces @ respite was granted him for 48 

ours, and his clemency to the British 
officers when in his power was assigned 
as the reason; and yet what rendered this 
favour a little extraordinary was, that the 
following condition was annexed, that if 
any application should be made by general 
Greene, or any of his associates, for the 
unhappy man, he should be instantly put 
to death. Such being the state of facts, 
he was of opinion, that there was good 
ground for an enquiry into so astonishing 
and unprecedented a transaction. Our 
character as Britons inculcated that duty 
upon our minds, and the present deplorable 
state of our affairs pressed it upon us with 
irresistible weight. Our armies had been 
captured in those countries where our 
cruelties had been perpetrated. A pro- 
clamation, threatening. retaliation in the 
strongest terms, had been issued against 


duke of Richmond—Lord Rawdon has left 
the duke the only alternative his honour will 
allow. . 

The excuse required is here subjoined. It 
is expected that it shall be delivered in full 
House, by the duke, in his place. 

‘I find that my motion, for the enquiry 
‘ into the execution of Isaac Hayne, has been 
‘ considered as provoking a suspicion against 
‘lord Rawdon’s justice and humanity. I so- 
‘lemnly protest, that I did not conceive that 
‘it could throw the most distant insinuation, 
‘upon his lordship’s conduct; nor did I ever 
‘mean to say any thing that could have that | 
‘tendency. Since I learn that the matter is 
‘ thought liable to bear a false construction, I 
‘declare that I am very sorry to have intro- 
‘duced it upon authority, to which (at the 
‘ time of making my motion) I said I could 
‘ affix no degree of credit.’ 


No. VI.—Memorandum of the result. 


Lord Rawdon having requested lord Ligo- 
nier to demand from the duke of Richmond a 
decisive option upon the alternative proposed 
in the first letter, adhered to in the second 
message, and again ultimately insisted on in 
the message of last night—general Conway 
has this morning signified to lord Rawdon, 


ord Rawdon to submit the case to his opinion; | on the part of the duke of Richmond, his 


but lord Rawdon’s feelings can alone deter- 


tmine whether any imputation may affect his 


eharacter from the late proceedings of the 


grace’s unqualified acquiescence, in makin 
the excite 55 qa by lord Rawdon. . 
Saturday, Feb. 23, two o’clock afternoon. 
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us by the general of that very army, an 
officer of which we had executed in so 
unauthorised a manner.—His grace here 
took an opportunity of stating to the 
House, the leading facts mentioned in 
Bowman's narrative, viz. that in the first 
note received from Mr. Frazer, town- 
major of Charles-town, the former ac- 

uainted colonel Hayne, that a court of 

ld-officers would assemble at ten the 
next morning, in order to try him. That 
on the evening of the same day, Mr. 
Fraser wrote the colonel word, that in- 
stead of a court of ficld-officers, as men- 
tioned in his note in the forenoon, it was 
intended, that the court should be com- 
posed of four field-officers and five cap- 
tains, who would assemble for the purpose 
of determining under what point of view, 
he (Mr. Hayne) ought to be considered ; 
that those contradictory letters had been 
sent to him on Thursday the 26th of July, 
and that on Sunday the 29th, a memo- 
randum was brought him by the adjutant 
of the town, acquainting him, that in con- 
sequence of the court of enquiry, held 
the two preceding days, lord Rawdon and 
the commandant of the garrison, colonel 
Balfour, had ordered his execution on 
Tuesday next, the 31st, at six in the 
moring. That on his writing to lord 
Rawdon and lieut. col. Balfour, his exe- 
cution was respited till the Thursday 
following.—His grace dwelt upon several 
of these circumstances, branded the whole 
transaction as a piece of unwarrantable 
cruelty, and equally disgraceful to the 
nation and the profession of arms. It 
was a transaction, he said, neither su 

orted by prudence, justice, or martial 
aw. In conclusion, his grace moved, 
«‘ That an humble address be presented 
to his Majesty, that he would be gracious- 
ly pleased to give direction, that there be 
Jaid before this House, copies or extracts 
of papers” [here his grace particularized 
the several papers] ‘ relative to the exe- 
cution of colonel Isaac Hayne.” 

Lord Walsingham said, that there was 
no one more dceply interested than he 
was in the general character of the na- 
tion; he did not however see that there 
was any foundation for an enquiry. The 
noble duke had moved for a number of 
papers, which he was sure were no way 
- tonnected with the business, and which at 
present it would be highly improper to 
grant hie. The account which he held 
in his hand was not authenticated; it was 
the production of a Mr. Bowman. This 
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erson, he was informed, was at New 

ork at the time when the transaction 
alluded to happened. He had there co- 
pied it from one of the public papers, into 
which it had been transferred from a ma- 
nuscript that might be very easily sus- 
pected, as it was not authenticated by 
any person of credit. With regard to 
Greene’s proclamation, on which such 
great stress had been laid, it was evidently 
founded on falsehood, it having stated 
several facts well known to be diametri- 
cally opposite to truth. If he was rightly 
informed, Hayne, considering the nature 
of his crimes, had been treated with re- 
markable lenity and indulgence, having 
violated his oath of allegiance, forfeited 
any advantage he might otherwise have 
derived from his parole, and thereby sub- 
jected himself to the punishment of mar- 
tial law.—His lordship said many hand- 
some things of lord Rawdon; lamented, 
that officers of such acknowledged merit 
as his Jordship and colonel Balfaur should 
thus have their public conduct arraigned, 
and their characters wounded in most 
tender point, without a tittle of proof to 
support such cruel accusations: contend- 
ing, that in point of candour, when such 
men were publicly accused upon murmur 
and flying reports, it would have been 
but fair, and indeed doing common justice 
to conclude, that those reports had ort- 
ginated in calumny and misrepresentation. 
His lordship concluded, with saying, he 
conceived that an enquiry was totally un- 
necessary. 

The Earl of Abingdon. My lords, I 
troubled your lordships with a few words 
upon the present subject of debate, when 
it was last moved, and I did so, because 
being a case of humanity, my feelings 
were touched therewith; but now, my 
lords, I rise the rather to profess my in- 
tended silence upon this subject, than to 
add any thing to what I have already said. 
To profess my silence, my lords, because 
the matter, placed as it is in the hands of 
his grace, wants no assistance that I, or 
any one else can give it. To be silent, 
my lords, because what is this case in 
comparison with the many others which 
in precedence thereto, it is the bounden 
duty of this House to lose not a moment 
in deciding upon; for what is the case, 
my lords? It is the case of a cruel bar- 
barous murder of an individual. But 
what is the cruel and barharous murder of 
an individual, when compared with the 
eruel and barbarous murders which the 
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whole of the American war has occasion- 
ed? what is this case, when compared 
with that of a noble peer of this House, 
solemnly protesting on the records of the 
House, against the principles of this war, 
and yet going forth himself, and in hia 
own person, to counteract those prin- 
ciples, and to perpetrate such acts as 
these? what is this case, when compared 
with the case of one Arnold, who coming 
to this kingdom with his hands trea- 
cherously and traitorously reeking in the 
blood of his countrymen, to be closetted 
with the King, to be received at court, to 
be smiled upon, to be caressed, to be re- 
warded in contamination and to the dis- 
grace of the British army; hay, what is 
more, my lords, to be made the instru- 
ment of that delusion to this country, 
which other refugees, like himself, if he 
has his fellow, have so successfully for 
themselves, though ruinously for the na- 
tion, promoted and obtained? what is this 
case, my lords, m comparison with that of 
an American secretary failing in his mili- 
tary character, for which he was so justly 
degraded, and now failing in his civil ca- 
pacity, under cireumstances of the highest 
aggravation, is yet to be rewarded for this 
very failure, with the dignity and honour 
of a peerage? and yet, my lords, great as 
these cases are, they are but effects whilst 
there still remains a case still greater, and 
the greatest of any, and that is, the cause 
of these effects. A case, my lords, to- 
wards which it is our especial duty to look ; 
for, take away the cause, and the effects 
will cease; but leave the cause, and the 
effects will remain.—My lords, a great 
and wise peer of this House, the greatest 
and the wisest that this House ever saw, 
said, I heard him say it, “ that there was 
something behind the throne of this coun- 
try, greater than majesty itself.” Another 
peer of this House, of learned authority, 
explained to my comprehension, that this 
pierre which was greater than ma- 
jesty itself, was an efficient cabinet. My 
lords, this efficient cabinet is the cause of all 
these effects ; and yet, my lords, this cause 
is a cause unknown to the constitution of 
this country: an efficient cabinet is the 
king’s-evil of this country; it is an ex- 
crescence from, and not a part of the 
body politic; if we are to be such savages, 
therefore, as to commit murder, let us 
murder this efficient cabinet: “ Ense 
rescindendum ne pars sincera trahatur.” 
My lords, whilst this cabinet remains, our 
evils will remain; and thus whilst your 
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lordships are considering the case of an 
individual, thousands are equally perishing 
under the same fatal influence. Let me 
conjure your lordships, therefore, the 
rather to turn your eyes from these effects, 
and let us, like men, look up to the cause 
that has produced them; let us fix eur 
eyes upon this cause, and let us, my lords, 
pohtically murder (for I mean no more 
this cabinet (thank God I am no et 
and in so doing let us a the manes, 
expiate the blood of colonel Hayne, by 
offering up a sacrifice in which even hu- 
manity itself is so much interested and 
concerned. 

The Duke of Manchester said, a court 
of enquiry into colonel Hayne’s conduct 
had been ordered posterior to the idea of 
bringing him to trial, in the usual form of 
& court-martial. In lord Rawdon and 
colonel Balfour’s letter, or message to 
him, an intimation was given him, that he 
was not to be executed in consequence of 
the decision of the court of enquiry, but 
in effect of a power with which they were 
vested, and a particular resolution to which 
they had come. There must therefore 
have been either something very singular 
in the case of Hayne, or something pre- 
cipitate on the part of lord Rawdon and 
colonel Balfour. This was the point which 
he wished to have explained. 

Viscount Stormont said, he could by no 
means either see the grounds, or admit 
the expediency of the present enquiry. 
The papers moved for, had ‘no doubt a 
general tendency to establish the founda- 
tion of a broad enquiry into the transac- . 
tion. All such enquiries, however, im- 
plied guilt and blame, and ought to be 
avoided, unless upon the most pressing 
occasions. The officers who had been the 
authors of the affair in question, had ac- 
quitted themselves well upon every ooca- 
sion. Neither of them was any favourite 
of his; but he would leave it to the judg- 
ment of their lordships to decide what 
effect an enquiry, conducted upon the 
plan proposed, would have upon the sen- 
timents and character of two British offi- 
cers, justly esteemed on account of the 
services they had rendered their country ; 
and what influence such a transaction 
might also produce upon the minds of our 
enemies? The noble duke who had just 
sat down, wished to have a point explain- 
ed, which he considered to be of conse- 
quence ; it had a reference to the autho- 
rity and power with which the military 
are entrusted. He wished, however, te 
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state his opinion on this subject with de- 
ference, as he was no soldier. He had 
always reckoned it a maxim, established 
upon the most unquestionable authority, 
that an officer, who, having broke his 
arole, should afterwards fall into the 
Tanda of the enemy, was deprived by his 
breach of faith of the advantage of a 
formal trial, and subjected to be executed 
instanter. If colonel Hayne had broken 
his parole, there was no necessity for 
bringing him to a trial, according to the 
rules of military discipline. A court of 
enquiry was only necessary to ascertain 
the fact of his being the identical person 
who violated the principles of confidetice 
reposed in him, and by so doing, had ex- 
posed himself to the severities of imme- 
diate punishment. . 
The Earl of Shelburne said, when the 
first step was taken in this affair, he was 
so much convinced of its useful tendency 
and of its total disunion from political 
consideration, that he readily concluded it 
would certainly meet with no opposition, 
and that for the honour of the nation it 
would be considered by all parties with 
attention and candour. The noble lord 
in the green ribbon had advanced a 
doctrine which to him seemed totally new. 
He had stated to their lordships, that an 
officer who had broken his parole, was 
liable to be put to death enstanter, without 
the form of atrial. This idea he consi- 
dered as erroneous, and one which ought 
to be reprobated. He would not, how- 
ever, dwell upon this subject; a fact 
which had fallen from his lordship, perhaps 
deserved a more serious consideration. It 
appeared very plainly from what he had 
said, that in America the power of takin 
away the lives of the people was delega 
by his Majesty to the commander in chief, 
and by him delegated to the next officer 
in authority, and by him to his inferiors. 
Sir H. Clinton was the officer invested 
with the supreme authority in America. 
He had entrusted the power reposed in 
him to lord Cornwallis; and he, in his 
turn, had transferred it to lord Rawdon 
and colonel Balfour. His lordship begged 
to know by what authority so eal alee a 
jurisdiction over the lives of mankind was 
thus wantonly delegated from one person 
to another? This he considered as a most 
serious matter, and of the last consequence 
to the interests of this country. He was 
astonished, notwithstanding our late mis- 
fortunes, to hear the noble viscount who 
had spoken lately, affect the same tone 
a 
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casions, and enlarge upon the old distinc- 
tion he had formerly established between 
the Britons and rebels. The language 
was too big for the times. He did not 
know how the noble lord might view 
things; perhaps his nerves were stronger 
than his; but he would acknowledge to 
him most sincerely, that of late the public 
disasters had pressed themselves upon his 
attention with uncommon energy, and had 
sensibly affected the general course of his 
happiness. It was now the 4th of Fe- 
bruary.. No general plan of operation, 
however, seemed to be adopted. Our 
fleets destined for the East and West In- 
dies were not yet under protection of a 
convoy ; our forces, reduced by the cli- 
mate and the sword, were not recruited; 
nor our captured armies replaced. A 
noble lord had some months ago formally 
assured their lordships, that he would soon 
acquaint them of the new system that was 
to be adopted ; that he would inform them 
of the time when, the object why, and the 
place where. The period was now arrived 
when he ought to make these discoveries. 
The eyes of the nation were fixed upon 
the ministers of this country ; all were. 
anxious to know whether peace or war was 
their object; and it therefore became 
them no longer to affect a mysterious 
silence with respect to those who had 
ceased to place confidence in them, or to 
trifle with the patience of their fellow 
citizens. | 

The Lord Chancellor said, he never 
heard the noble lord who spoke last but 
with infinite pleasure ; he was so well in- 
formed on every subject he spoke to; he 
was so circumspect, correct, and minate. 
as to facts and circumstances, and withal 
his selections as to such parts of the de- 
bate as he might think proper to bring 
forward in a strong point of view, were in 
truth so judicious, that without wishing to 
give the noble earl credit for what he was 
not entitled to, he could fairly say, that be 
always heard his lordship with the greatest 
satishaction, He had long observed, that 
whenever any argument could be nian 
in favour of a question which his lordship 
intended to support, no man was more apt 
or ready to suggest it, and as a 
proof, that the motion made by the noble 
duke was such as could not be well sup- 
ported, his lordship had declined enterang 
deeply into the subject, and seemed will- 
ing to avoid all specification, keeping at a 
distance, and avoiding to enter fairly orc 
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directly into the merits of the question, 
by ‘professing a total ignorance of every 
circumstance relative to the subject, but 
what he had read in the Leyden Gazette, 
or what he had learned in the course of 
the present debate. He said he believed 
it was the first time since the institution 
of parliament in this country, that a pro- 
position was submitted to either House, 
without a single document or scrap of 
paper to support it; yet such was the 
motion of the present day. The noble 
duke stood in that predicament. He had 
no one document to produce, but a kind 
of representation or letter, or state of facts, 
conveyed to him by one Bowman, an 
obscure man, whom nobady knew, whom 
the noble duke himself confessed he did 
not know ; yet, upon such an authority as 
this, their lordships, a sovereign power so 
far as they undertook to act, were very 
modestly called to go into a solemn en- 
quiry. He, too, had received a letter 
from the same Mr. Bowman, he believed 
at least from some person who had assumed 
that name, and he was led to believe it 
was the same man, because the narrative 
transmitted to him, he could not then tell 
whether in print or manuscript, seemed to 
exactly correspond with that received by 
the noble duke. 
free to declare, though the facts contained: 
therein had been correctly stated, that he 
did not think them worthy of his attention. 
Under these circumstances he begged 
their lordships only to attend for amoment 
to what was proposed by the motion—no 
Jess than to address his Majesty for a whole 
list or series of papers of the most impor-: 
tant nature, none of them, as he conceived, 
calculated to throw any light on the con- 
demnation and execution of the rebel 
Hayne, but to treat unmercifully and un- 
gratefully two very deserving officers. 
But he would now consider the question 
proposed by the noble duke, upon a pre- 
sumption that the noble duke’s documents 
were as authentic as those of Mr. Bow- 
man, or any other of the friends of Hayne 
would wish to represent them. What did 
this evidence or narrative amount to? but 
that Hayne, a notorious rebel, being taken 
in arms, offered to submit upon getting a 
parole; that government, not choosing to 
trust sulely to his parole, obliged him 
likewise to take the oath of allegiance, 
and retire into the country to his patri- 
mony, but what was the conduct of this 
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and rebellion, urging and working upon: 
the doubtful, confirming those of his own 
stamp, and endeavouring to seduce the 
loyal; of whom, when he could not make 
proselytes, he threatened with fire and 


sword; at length he carried his threats 


mto execution, and that in the most mer- 
ciless, bloody, and treacherous manner. 
There were several persons of property in 
his neighbourhood, who stood nearly in 
the same predicament with himself; those 
As opportunity served, and circumstances 
answered, he soothed and threatened, and 
was sometimes so successful as to bring 
over to his opinions, under various pre-. 
tences and misrepresentations, such as the 
declining state of the British affairs in 
America, &c. Some, however, withstcod 
all his solicitations, and remained firm in 
their resolution of continuing peaceable, 
and at least, neutral subjects to the British 
government. These he particularly mark- 
ed out as the fit objects of his vengeance, 
and after giving notice, that he would on 
a certain day pay them a visit, determined 
to be as good as his word. He accord- 
ingly doomed one of them to destruction, 
and collecting a body of rebels, surrounded 
his house, and laid a kind of siege to it. 
It, however, fortunately happened for the 
devoted man, thut he had notice given 
him just time enough to escape being 
murdered. From thence he and his ban- 
ditti advanced into the country, and exer- 
cised unheard-of crueltics, marking their 
footsteps with destruction wherever they 
came ; but it luckily happened on the 
very same day, while in the act of com- 
mitting these barbarous enormties, he was 
surprized by a party of loyalists, and made 
prisoner. So much for the morality of 
the case, and the public and private vir- 
tues of the rebel Hayne. He would now 
offer a word or two, as to the justice of his 
execution. He was no soldicr, but he 
fancied he was not totally unequal to the 
task of comprehending an author, whose 
opinions were universally assented to by 
all civilized nations; and of course, 
whose writings were deemed the true 
standard, by which persons in military 
situations were to conduct themselves: he 
meant that learned man, Grotius, who had 
written on the law of nations, necessarily 
including the laws of war and open hos- 
tility, which ere besides particularly laid 
down in that celebrated work. Here his 
lordship quoted several passages from that 


man, thus treated and indulged? His em- | author, and trom Cocceius and Vattel, the 


ployment was that of fomenting faction 
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Grotius, in which it was cleariy laid down, 
that all prisoners, as among common ene- 
mies, when taken in battle, are at the 
mercy of their captors, but that a more 
civilized and refined way of thinking had 
prevailed, by the accepting surrenders at 
discretion, or upon capitulation ; which 
entitled the prisoner to his life, and to 
future release upon condition; but then 
it was allowed universally, and asserted 
without reserve, that a prisoner breaking 
his parole, forfeited all title to mercy a 
second time, and it was only necessary to 
prove his personal identity, to subject him 
to death instanter. 

The Duke of Richmond said he enter- 
tained a very high respect for the learned 
lord, but no man, be his pretensions ever 
so hich, had a right to make use of in- 
decent language, much less to endeavour 
to mislead the House by improper ideas 
pressed on their lordships’ minds. The 
noble Jord, had however, in his concep- 
tion, offended in both instances. He said, 
that those who seemed desirous to pro- 
mote an enquiry into the execution of 
colonel Hayne, had treated those very de- 
serving officers, lord Rawdon and colonel 
Balfour, most unmercifully and ungrate- 
fully. These epithets could be intended 
for none but him, and he must say, in 
point of propriety and decorum, that it 
was a freedom in debate by no means jus- 
tifiable, and highly unbefitting the learned 
lord who made use of it. He must con- 
fess he sensibly felt its force, and it was a 
language he should never pass over with- 
out taking special notice of. But the prin- 
ciple or political maxim, coupled with this 
very severe expression, had still a worse 
tendency. What was it? That an officer, 
who by lis services had merited the esteem 
of his country, was not to be called to ac- 
.count for his subsequent conduct; but 
that he, who, from public motives should 
promote an enquiry into it, would act 
most unmercifully and ungratefully. Now 
he thought, without entering into the me- 
rits of lord Rawdon and his colleague, that 
this was a most dangerous maxim to in- 
culcate in that House. 

Lord Huntingdon rose to state a few 
facts which had come to his knowledge 
through the officers just returned from 
America, whom he had seen, and which 
their lordships might wish to know. He 
said that lord Cornwallis had called on 
him, and given him authority to declare, 
that lord Rawdon had acted in respect to 
eolonc} Iiayne exactly as he should have 
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done himself, had he been in Charlestown 
at the time, and that he had executed se- 
veral persons taken in arms, after having 
broken their parole, upon whom the same 
sort of court of enquiry had sat, as was 
convened and sat on the case of colonel 
Hayne. He added, that the noble earl 
told him, though he could easily delegate a 
power to hold courts-martial, be could not 
delegate a power to confirm their sentences. 
After this, his lordship explained to the 
House that a court of enquiry, while a coun- 
try was under martial law, was not by any 
means a court to try regularly; it was 
neither a court-martial nor a court of jus- 
tice, but was merely conducted on this 
principle, that with regard to those taken 
in arms after being out upon parole, or 
under protection, all that was deemed ne- 
cessary, was to identify their persons, 
which was executed in the following man- 
ner: the delinquents were collected ata 
certain place, and such as came under the 
foregoing description, were instantly put 
to death; and great numbers of persons. 
suffered agreeably to this rule, without, 
any legal or civil proofs, regular enquiry, 
or trial whatever. With regard to colonel 
Hayne, he was informed by officers who 
knew the facts, that he had, on the capi- 
tulation of Charlestown, asked for his pa- 
role; that he had been denied it; that he 
then took the oaths; during the period, 
he raised an ineurrection, and put himself 
at the head of 200 horse. That not far 
from him lived Mr. Creighton, an Irish- 
man, who had been forced by the rebels 
either to supply them with provisions, or 
to lose his property, but wha had likewise 
come in on the capitulation of Charles- 
town, and recovered his estate, making it, 
as it certainly was, a matter of some merit, 
that he had never been in arms against. 
the British government, but had merely. 
supplied the rebelswith provisions. Colonel 
Hayne sent to this Mr. Creighton, desiring 
him to break his parole; Creighton re- 
fused, and then Hayne sent him word, if 
he did not break his parole, and join him, 
he would come and hang him up at his. 
own door. Creighton still refused, and it 
was merely on the notice of a friend, given 
him but a short time before Hayne’s ar- 
rival, that by secretly getting off through. 
a corn field, a private way to Charles- 
town, he escaped. with his life. Hayne 
arrived soon after.at Creighton’s, did him 
considerable damage, and proceeded to @. 
house, which Creighton had fitted up as a 
tavern, and which he had Jet to lieutenant 
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Waugh. Haynes killed Mr. Waugh, and 
took ail the people in his house prisoners, 


and in the midst of the night, was himself 


taken by colonel Frazer, at the head of a 
body of provincials, which were originally 


infantry, but which had been mounted by | 


suiscription. | 
_ Thé Earl of Efingham.—My lords; I 
did not imayine I should have troubled 


your lordships again on any American 
question ; that subject 1 relinquished, as 
soon as the fate of the last motion I made 
in this House was determined. But I con- 
sider the present motion, as rather tending 
to clear my country of an aspersion, which, 
if submitted to, would render it odious to 
the whole civilized world, than a mere 
question concerning the particular trans- 
action which give rise to it. EF should 
have had nothing to add to what the noble 
duke stated, when he opened the business, 
but from the information I have received 
from the very lords who oppose the mo- 
tion. When his grace began, he very 
candidly told the House, that he had no 
other grounds than a letter he had re- 
ceived from a Mr. Bowman, stating that 
an American officer, of high rank, had 
been put to death, with some circum- 
stances of wantonness and cruelty, with- 
out having been heard in his defence, 
contrary to all law, and even humanity. 
His grace stated, that all might be false ; 
but he contended that it was our duty to 
detect the falsebood of such an injurious 
report, that the world might see, we could 
not bear the suspicion of being such bar- 
barians; or if, on enquiry, it should un- 
happily be found true, we ought, in vin- 
dication of the national honour, to trace 
out, and punish the authors of such an 
outrage. This reasoning would have been 
sufficiently conclusive to me, for establish- 
ing the propriety of his grace’s motion, 
for the papers therein called for; unless 
any of the King’s ministers had officially 
declared the rumour of the transaction 
false ; but judge, my lords, of my surprise, 
when I Yound all the arguments made use 
of to put off the enquiry, directly tending 
to prove the truth of the report, with all 
the horrid circumstances attending it. The 
first noble lord who opposed the motion, 
told your lordsbips, that Mr. Bowman was 
at New-York, at the time of the trans- 
action: from hence we are to understand, 
that Mr. Bowman is not only a person 
sufficiently worthy the noble Jord’s atten- 
tion, to make him take notice of his goings 
nd comings, but also, we are informed 
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that his lordship knows the fact of colonel 


Hayne’s execution, and of the time when 
Ht happened. Another circumstance, of 


some importance, we are indebted for the 


knowledge of, to the learned lord on the 


woolsack ; that is to say, that Mr. Bow- 


man (who, by the bye, appears to be a 


person well known to his lordship also) 


took his account from the Philadelphia 


| newspaper: this circumstance might, at 


first sight, invalidate the strength of Mr. 
Bowman's evidence ; but, if attended to at 


all, will wonderfully confirm the fact in 


question ; for in the first place, the learned 
lord must have compared that paper with 
Bowman’s account. In the next place, 
we see in Bowman’s account, that colonel 
Hayne, when he found his murder resolved 
on, desired an account to be transmitted 
to the delegates of the province. Thirdly, 
we all know that conte. have usually 
printed in the Philadelphia Gazette, what- 
ever accounts they thought proper to give 
to the public. And lastly, nothing is more 
likely than for a person at New-York to 
conclude that, whether an account 80 con- 
veyed was in reality true or false, it would 
be sure to find credit in so many parts of 
Europe, as to make it a matter of conse- 
quence to us, to prevent the nation from 
pene stigmatized, as a people wholly re-— 
gardless of the rights of humanity, and the 
rules of civilized countries. In this light - 
I cannot help a) eee Mr. Bowman, 
for having sent the earliest account he 
could, to so many persons of rank and 
character, as he now appears to have done, 
and thinking the enquiry highly requisite. 
A circuinstance, which 1 think your lord. 
ships must deem of still greater conse-_ 
quence, has been communicated by the 
noble lord who spoke last, who professedly 
rose to defend his relation, and to acquaint 
our lordships with some matters, which 
he deemed fit for your lordships to be ac- 
quainted with. The sum of his lordship’s 
information has been, that the country 
alluded to was under martial law; that 


‘this same martial law vested prodigious 


authority in the commanding officers, and 
that the usual administration of this mar- 
tial law had been of the most easy and 
compendious kind, having had no other 
rule to confine it, than the appointing a 
court of enquiry, consisting of three offi- 
cers of the Provincial Loyalists, who look- 
ed over the prisoners at any time brought 
in by the King’s forces ; and whoever was, 
by this new-contrived court, declared to 
have broken parle, was immediately or- 
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dered for execution. My lords, I have 
heard it reckoned a curiosity in Denmark, 
that they once possessed a code of laws in 
one octavo volume: with what humiliation 
must that, and all other countries submit 
to the wisdom of this new system of juris- 
prudence, wherein the whole body of this 
municipal law might be written in the 
compass of a silver penny.—My lords, I 
do not know that any one attacked the 
character of lord Rawdon; on the con- 
trary, I am myself persuaded, that if the 
pore moved for, should shew he had any 

and in the transaction, they will at the 
same time shew, he acted not so much ac- 
cording to his own judgment, ‘as to his 
orders. Much has been said of the cha- 
racter of colonel Hayne, as if he had de- 
served whatever punishment had been in- 
flicted on him. Now, my lords, I shall 
only contend, that if colonel Hayne had 
been the worst man that ever lived, still 
he should be proved guilty of some specific 
crime, before he is put to death: and we 
ought to remember, in justice to him, 
that, notwithstanding he has been painted 
in such dark colours this day, yet one vir- 
tuc, at least, was allowed him, by our com- 
manders in America, that of humanity. I 
wish he had had the opportunity to have 
returned the compliment. If this improve- 
ment upon the jus gentium had rested 
splcly on the authority of the noble lord, 
T should have left it to refute itself, as I 
think it would have done, by its manifest 
repugnancy to the common rights of man- 
kind, and the consideration of the nobie 
lord’s being under no particular profes- 
sional obligation to render himself master 
of the subject. But in the present case, 
two of his Majesty’s ministers have 
stepped forth, and laid down some doc- 
trines, so contrary to what I take for 
truth, that I feel myself under an obliga- 
tion to make some observations upon them. 
The noble lord in the green ribbon has 
asserted, that it isa known rule, that a 
prisoner of war, having broken his parole, 
has thereby forfejted his life; and is to be 
executcd like a spy, without any other 
form than what may suflice to identify his 
person. This I will venture to deny ever 
to have been laid down in any book of 
authority, or ever practised in civilized 
countries. The learned lord, indeed. in 
confirming this doctrine, has quoted Gro- 
tius; I wish his lordship had been more 
explicit; for it is with great diftidence I 
cin oppose my knowledge of Grotius to 
his lordship ; and yet I am clear that Gro- 
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tius never wrote one word about prisoners 
on parole: he never heard of such a 
thing. Itis a very modern civility, intro- 
duced into some countries only. And it 
is more resembling what we call bail, than 
any thing else: and whoever runs away 
from it may be more closely confined ; but 
not put to death, by any rule I ever 
hoards Another circumstance I must 
mention, is, that the learned lord has, I 
dare say without any design to mislead, 
drawn a comparison between the situation 
of an officer breaking his parole and a 
spy. My lords, the cases are totally un- 
like. A spy is one who enters any works, 
or posts, in a pretended character, which 
entitles him to protection; and thus most 
essentially differs from an officer coming 
in his own character, with any hostile de- 
sign whatever. That spies are allowed to 
be hanged with very little ceremony, is 
very true; but still they are heard in their 
own defence, and what, between huma- 
nity and policy, do oftener escape death 
that if formally tried by a court martial. 
Another material mistake of the learned 
lord’s is, that if col. Hayne had been pro- 
ceeded against, as having taken the oaths 
of allegiance, there was no court could 
try him: but I think the law is otherwise ; 
for I imagine his lordship must himself 
have put the great seal to a commission, 
enubling the governor of Gibraltar to try 
every crime by a court martial which 
might here be tried at the Old Bailey: 
and the Mutiny Act expressly declares, 
that where no civil jurisdiction is esta- 
blished, all crimes are to be tried by a 
court martial. What particular autho- 
rity, as to the holding court martial, and 
approving their sentence, may be vested 
in any particular officers in America, I 
know not; and that is the very reason I 
wish to have the papers now moved for, 
brought before the House.—The rumour 
on which the motion was founded, has 
been so confirmed, in most of its circume 
stances, by the ministers themselves, as to 
justify me in pronouncing the proceeding 
in question, very indecent and irregular, 
and of a dangerous tendency to the inte- 
rests of my country. For this reason, I 
wish an enquiry into the fact, and its pro- 
moters; I most heartily give, theretore, 
my vote for the motion. 

The House divided: Contents, 25; Non 
Contents, 73. 
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of Earl Cornwallis at York Town.] Feb.4.| He appealed to their lordships on the 


he Duke of Chandos intormed the House, 
that he wished to institute an enquiry 
intothe causes of the lossof thearmy, under 
the command of earl Cornwallis, at York- 
town, should ministers decline so essen- 
tial a part of their duty. The noble vis- 
count in the green ribbon, whose official 
situation entitled him to speak with autho- 
rity, seemed to approve of an enquiry ; 
but appeared equally averse to take any 
one step whatever to promote it; for 
when he had put the question to the noble 
viscount, whether or not, it was the in- 
tention of administration to set such an 
enquiry on foot, his lordship remained to- 
tally silent. The noble lord’s silence 
being by no means satisfactory, he was 
determined to bring the matter forward, 
and therefore moved that the House be 
summoned for Thursday next. : 


Feb. 7. The order of the day .being 
read, 

The Duke of Chandos said, he did not 
mean to embarrass ministers, collectively 
or individually: he had no ill-will to any 
one of them in his private capacity ; nor 
in his public capacity was farther inte- 
rested in their removal, than as he ima- 
gined the public might be benefitted by 
the same. The motion which it was his 
intention to submit to their lordships, was 
@ proposition that would necessarily em- 
brace a variety of objects, and include in 
it an enquiry into the conduct of many 
persons of rank and authority in the 
state. It would, in the first instance, go 
to an immediate enquiry into the surren- 
der of lord Cornwallis and the British 
army at York-town and Gloucester. The 
sovereign, parliament, and the nation at 
large, were entitled to be satisfied, as 
well upon the general principles of the 
failure of the war as the disastrous 
accidents which had happened. The cap- 
ture of two British armies, of consi- 
derable strength and number, was a cir- 
cumstance, he believed, unknown to have 
taken place during the course of any one 
war in the modern annals of mankind: 
but he meant to confine himself at present 
merely to the disaster at York-town. He 
should not have presumed to have trou- 
bled their lordships upon speculative 
reasoning, mere general rumours, or per- 
sonal considerations. He should with 
equal care endeavour to avoid those sub- 
Jecis which were so apt to mix themselves 
2b the discussion of ail political questions. 


broad ground of justice, of that national 
justice which every man in this country 
had a right to demand, and which it was 
their lordships peculiar business to admi- 
nister. He would mention a circumstance 
or two, if any were wanted, which would 
probably ensure success to the proposi- 
tion he was about to move; the first was, 
that of the noble viscount in the green 
ribbon, who asserted without reserve, that 
the calamity at York-town was a signal 
and a fatal one, and if the authors of that 
calamity could be discovered, and their 
criminality fairly brought home to them, 
that man, be his rank, pretensions, or ser- 
vices ever so high or conspicuous, would 
deserve to be brought to immediate and 
condign punishment. A noble lord in 
high office, in his opinion spoke in still an 
higher and more peremptory tone, (lord 
Hillsborough) for he affirmed in that 
House, not very long since, that an en- 
quiry ought to be instituted into the cause 
of the loss of the army under earl Corn- 
wallis, and that it would most certainly be 
instituted. His grace then moved, ‘“ That 
a committee of the whole House be ap- 
pointed on Monday next, to enquire into 
the causes of the calamitous loss of the 
army commanded by lieutenant general 
earl Cornwallis, and made prisoners by 
the United States of America, and the 
troops of France, at York-town and Glou- 
cester, in the province of Pennsylvania.” 
Viscount Stormont said, whatever part 
he might hereafter take in respect of the 
objects of the enquiry, he nevertheless 
must oppose any motion which amounted 
to a recognition of the independency of 
America. He thought it fit, therefore, 
thus carly, to apprize the noble duke, that 
if his motion was pressed in its present 
form, he would take the sense of the 
House upon it. It would, as he appre- 
hended, amount to a recognition of Ame- 
rican independence, he meant the con- 
cluding words, which stated, that lord 
Cornwallis and his army had surrendered 
to the United States of America. 

The Duke of Chandus replied, that he 
believed the noble viscount had mistaken 
the sense of his motion. It was not an 
assertion of any right of independency, or 
any other right he knew of; for the whole 
of the motion, but the mere form, was no 
more than a correct transcript from one 
of the articles signed between lord Corn- 
wallis, as commander in chief of the Bri- 
tish forces, and general Washington, 
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commander of the United States of Ame- 


rica. 

The Duke of Grafton said, as there ap- 
peared some disposition in government 
not to oppose the enquiry, he wished 
that the motion might be amended, and 
if it did not go to defeat the object of the 
noble duke’s proposition, he made no 
doubt but his grace would agree to amend 
it, so as to remove the objectional part. 
He agreed with the noble duke, that stat- 
ing a fact, copied from the articles of ca- 
pitulation at York-town, would not amount 
‘ to a recognition of the right of the inde- 

endency of America, but still he thought 
it better to meet the noble viscount half 
way, than stand out for what appeared to 
him little more than a mere matter of 
form. He was not prepared to move any 
thing regularly, but under favour of the 
noble duke he would just beg leave to 
suggest the introduction of two words, 
‘¢ stiling themselves” the United States of 
America, &c. 

Earl Gower seemed to agree in a great 
measure with the noble duke Who spoke 
Jast, but could not coincide so far with his 
opinions as to think it at all neccessary 
that the motion, even as proposed to be 
amended, should be adopted; because, 
though such a narrative amounted to no- 
thing positive, it would be extremely im- 
proper that parliament should, by asolemn 
act, recognise in any form the United States 
of America. i 

The Earl of Shelburne said, he would 
go as far.as any man to conciliate the no- 
ble viscount and the noble duke; but he 
must confess, how much socver he ap- 
proved of what had fallen from the noble 
earl who spoke last, he could not see the 
matter in the same point of view: if he 
had, he would be one of the first men in 
that House who would rise to oppose such 
@ recognition, and scout so improper an 
idea out of the House. His principles on 
the subject were well known; he had re- 

eated them from year to year in their 
ordships’ hearing, that he never would 
consent, under any possible given circum- 
stances, to acknowledge the independenc 
of America. He knew those ideas, bot 
within and without doors, were in some 
measure unpopular, but he preferred the 
performance of his duty, and the discharge 
of his conscience, to every other conside- 
ration. He was known to differ from his 
most intimate friends and respectable con- 
nections on the subject. But for his : 
as he wished to give his opinion without 
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reserve, he could not for his soul discover 
how such a motion, as it would stand if 
amended by his noble friend who sat near 
him, had the most distant tendency to re- 
cognise or establish the presumed inde- 
pendent claim of America, under the de- 
scription of the United States. 

Viscount Stormont was clearly of opi- 
nion, pes ve amendment would not re- 
move the difficulty, and perfectly agreed 
with a noble earl (cme, that it would 
be extremely improper to adopt the lan- 
guage of those stiling themselves the 
United States of America, in a British 
House of Parliament. The noble duke ree 
minded him when he first rose, of an ex- 
pression which had fallen from him in the 
course of a former debate; that whoever 
were the authors or cause of the calamity 
which had happened at York-town, if 
clearly pointed out to the satisfaction of 
the public, deserved to be brought to im- 
mediate and exemplary punishment. But 
he begged to remind the noble duke, that 
he likewise added, that although it might 
be very proper to institute an inquiry, the 
mode was a point well worthy of previous 
consideration, because there were military 
inquiries, and other modes of discovering 
truth; and though he did not mean now 
to give an opinion upon a subject, which 
seemed to carry the sense of the House 
with it, he was free to declare, that as far 
as his experience, or memory served him, 
he never.recollected an instance, in which 
a parliamentary inquiry answered any be- 
neficial or truly national purpose ; whereas 
there were, he believed, many instances 
where it produced a directly contrary 
effect. 

The Duke of Richmond said, the words 
‘ United States of America” struck him 
as essentially necessary to the motion. A 
great part of the inquiry might possibly be 
directed solely to that point, and the sur- 
rendering to the arms of the United States 
might turn out to be the chief matter of 
blame. Besides this, the words were not 
declaratory on the part of the House, 
they gave up nothing, they conveyed no 
acknowledgment either of one kind or 
other; they were words merely descri 
tive in their nature and in their appli- 
cation. It was perfectly new to him to 
object to descriptive words. The prac- 
tice of the House had hitherto been 
of a different kind; and must be so now 
again, as formerly, if the House found 
it necessary to vote a libel; suppose, for 
instance, it was publicly asserted in print, 
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that king James was the rightful sovereign 
of England, and that the crown ought to 
have gone to his descendants; in voting 
such a publication a libel, the House ne- 
cessarily must describe the libel in its own 
hrases in their vote ; but would any no- 
ble lord contend, that the House either 
acknowledged, asserted, or declared king 
James to be the rightful sovereign, or his 
heirs entitled to the crown? Certainly, 
there was not aman in the kingdom so ab- 
surd as to maintain such an argument; the 
case was the same with regard to the noble 
lord’s motion. But the noble lord in the 
green ribbon went farther, and said, ‘ were 
the words United States of America to stand 
on the Journals, it would be giving up the 
essential rights of the nation.” If any es- 
sential rights were given up, the duke said, 
they were given up already; lard Corn- 
wallis and the other British officers, who 
had signed the capitulation, had dane it; 
that matter therefore, and all idea of the 
recognition of the independence of Ame- 
rica, was now past consideration. 
The motion was at length amended thus, 
«¢ That this House will, on Tuesday the 
19th instant, resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the whole House, to inquire into 
the Causes of the great Loss which the 
nation has sustained by the Surrender of 
the whole Army under the command of 
lieutenant general earl Cornwallis, at York- 
town and Gloucester, in the province of 
Virginia, as prisoners of war.” 


March 6 The House having resolved 
itself into the said Committee, and the va- 
rious papers moved for having been read, 

The Duke of Chandos rose and observed, 
it was obvious, from the papers, that the 
officers stood fully acquitted of all blame. 
I find, he said, they have acted their parts, 
with fidelity to their country, though their 
services have been accompanied with dis- 
aster and disgrace: it is not therefore to 
their misconduct, that I am to attribute 
our present forlorn prospects; they have 
discharged their duty with an integrity 

becoming their characters; but, unfortu- 
natcly, they were mortals, and could not 
resist those complicated difficultics, to 
which, by the misconduct of those at a 
distance, they were unhappily exposed. 
From the papers which have, day after 
day, been read to your lordships, nothing 
appears to me in a stronger light, than 
that the immediate cause of the capture 
of the British army under lord Cornwallis, 
arose from the want of a sufficient force, 
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to cover and protect it, in the. Chesapeak: 
this is the ground upon which I place my 
foot ; it is here, my lords, that I erect my 
standard. Owing to causes of a similar 
nature, owing to our army being supplied: 
with scanty handfuls of men, by which the 
superiority of the enemy, in point of num- 
bers, has been supported and maintained, 
our misfortunes have accumulated upon. 
us. This truth, Iam confident, appears. 
every where, from the history both of our 
naval and military operations in the west- 
ern world. Had the army under lord 
Cornwallis been protected and supported 
by a powerful fleet in the Chesapeak, 
might it not have been saved from ruin, 
and the disgrace of its capture avoided ? 
In like manner had sir H. Clinton been 
supplied with a proper number of troops, 
essential sid might have been communi- 
cated to lord Cornwallis, and his hands 
strengthened against the common enemy. 
—In applying this general observation to 
the present case, he did not, however, 
mean to throw the whole blame upon the 
Admiralty, for not having appointed a 
sufficient naval force to protect the British 
army. at York-town. It wasnonovel doc- . 
trine, that they derived their authority, and . 

received their orders, from the cabinet. 
Though they were responsible in some mea- 
sure forthcir conduct, yet it was the cabinet 
that was ultimately amenable in the present 
instance. He meant, therefore, to direct 
the motions he was about to make against 
this collective body. It was owing to 
them that the army at York-town, under 
lord Cornwallis, had been captured, and 
America lost to this country. Why was 
not a greater number of ships sent upon so 
important a service? Where were the 
fieets of England now stationed? Why 
were not the armies of this country pro- 
perly increased ? Why did we not make | 
alliances and confederacies with other 
countries, instead of sending half a dozen 
or a dozen British officers, all over Ger- 
many, to collect 1,000 or 1,500 mercenary 
troops, like so many poulterers employed 
in picking up as many chicken? Our 
disasters, continued the noble duke, press 
the pre subject of enquiry upon m 

mind. Not only is America lost to this 
country, but Minorca is also gone, and our 
valuable islands in the West Indies fall, 
day after day, like ninepins. Another 
House has, upon a late occasion, given 
evidence of its sensibilities, in respect to 
our present misfortunes ;_ I venerate it on 
account of its late decision, which I vow 
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shall be consecrated in my memory to 
my latest hour; and which, I think, merits 
to be written in letters of gold. Let us, 
my lords, compare their conduct with that 
of our own; 1 protest, for my own share, 
that I feel myself almost disgraced- by 
holding a seat in this House. { am de- 
scended from a race of ancestors more an- 
cient, and as illustrious as many of those 
of your lordships’ ancestors, some of whom 
have bled or been sacrificed for their coun- 
try; but what would they think, if at the 
present moment they were to behold the 
calamities of this country, and the dis- 

races which this House has entailed upon 
itself?—His lordship concluded with ob- 
serving, that though he was incapable of 
bringing any one over to his opinion, by 
his oratorical abilities, not being much 
practised in the habits of public speaking, 
yet he was convinced of the integrity of 
his own intentions, and of the justice of 
what he had advanced; he was, at all 
hazards, determined to pursue the conduct 
of that cabinet, which had brought disgrace 
upon the country, till at last the inflictions 
of justice were put in execution upon it; for 
this purpose, he would submit to the con- 
eideration of their lordships, the two fol- 
lowing motions: 1. ‘ That it is the opinion 
of this committee, that the immediate cause 
of the capture of the army under earl 
Cornwallis, in Virginia, appears to have 
_been the want of a sufficient naval force, 

to cover and protect the same.” 2. “ That 
the not covering and protecting the army 
under earl Cornwallis, in a proper manner, 
was highly blameable in those who advised 
and planned the expedition.” 

The Earl of Sandwich said, that he 
felt his task to be a very arduous one: 
that defending the plans of ministers, 
after those plans had unfortunately failed, 
was an extreme difficult matter to attempt; 
and however fair the intentions of minis- 
‘ters might have been, however wise their 
plans, as far as the situation of affairs, and 
the probable turn they would take, might 
appear to them at the time they formed 
these plans, it was by no mcans easy to 
combat the strong prejudices arising trom 
ill success, or to convince men, whose 
minds were deeply impressed with senti- 
ments of disappointment and mortifica- 
tion, that a calamity, which was certainly 
a very serious one, had been an instance 
of the uncertain chance of war, rather 
than a circumstance arising from neglect 
in ministers, from their want of foresight, 
or their want of caution. He most hear- 
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tily agreed with the noble duke, and he 
was much pleased to find a mode of rea- 
soning adopted by his grace, so exactly 
corresponding with his own sentiments: 
for what was the language held by’ the 
noble duke, but that neither the first Jord 
of the Admiralty, nor those: connected 
with him in that department, were at all 
responsible for their conduct in that de- 
gree which might be commonly imagined. 
There was a trust reposed in them by the 
majority which decided in his Majesty’s 
councils ; and in proportion as they exe- 
cuted this charge with fidelity, they were 
justifiable or blameable. So much he 
would say, in Concurrence with the noble 
duke, in behalf of himself, and in defence 
of those conjoined with him in office. He 
did not, however, mean, by this observa- 
tion, to avoid saying any thing upon the 
present subject of debate, in answer to 
what had been stated by his grace. He 
had made an observation, and tounded his 
motion upon it, that there was not a suffi- 
cient force to protect the army under lord 
Cornwallis at York-town. When he un- 
dertook to take off the force of this asser- 
tion, he begged to acquaint their lordships, 
that he did not mean to throw blame upon 
any character, naval or military. He was 
ready to bestow the same praise upon our 
generals and admirals as had been so libes 
rally bestowed by the noble duke. He 
was convinced, that any fault, or any neg- 
lect of duty, was not to be Jaid to their 
charge. Tle was equally well persuaded, 
that upon a due investigation of the mat- 
ter, their Jordships would find that the 
causes of the misfortune which formed 
the subject of the present enquiry, were 
to be attributed solely to accident, and 
not to those circumstances which had 
been suggested by the noble duke. He 
would, therefore, state to them the pre- 
cise facts respecting the situation and num- 
bers of the British fleet in the West In- 
dies and America, at the time alluded to; 
from which it would appear, that the 
lords of the Admiralty proceeded upon 
solid presumptions.in their administration, 
and that neither they, nor those who in 
the aggregate directed his Majesty's 
councils, were at all criminal on the occa- 
sion. The number of the British fleet in 
the West Indies, previous to its sailing for 
America, was 22 ships of the line. This 
number was, however, considerably lJes- 
sened, owing to particular casualties. The 
Sandwich, forming one of the fleet, was 
unfit for service. ‘Two more were ordered 
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for the Jamaica station, and four employ- 
ed as a convoy to the homeward-bound 
trade. Besides this, sir George Rodney 
brought home with him the Gibraltar, 
which was in a state of tolerable repair, 
and might have been carried with safety 
to America. In this manner the fleet was 
reduced from 22 to 14 sail, whereas the 
enemy’s, Collecting its force from all quar- 
ters, having nu convoy to protect, pro- 
ceeded to America with an unexpectedly 
superior force. This circumstance, how- 
ever, could not have been foreseen by the 
Admiralty at home: it depended upon an 
unknown arrangement of system in our 
naval affairs, and could not of course have 
been remedied. He wished, for his own 
» that particular situations. had ad- 
mitted of a different sort of management, 
and that so large a number of ships had 
not been employed in convoying the trade. 
His lordship then gave a statement of the 
French fleet, which, he said, was 27 in 
number, and observed, that every step 
which was proper had been adopted by 
the Admiralty. The noble duke had 
asked, where were the fleets and armies 
of England? He would tell him, some of 
them were in America; many of them in 
the West and East Indies ; and not a few 
employed at home. In short the Admi- 
ralty had arranged matters agreeably to 
the best of their judgment; and he would 
add, without dreading being taxed with 
a Hie to the best of their abilities. 
e had been unfortunate, it was true. 
Fhe minds of mankind were of course af- 
fected; their prejudices awakened; and 
they were consequently led to enquire 
after, and conjure up causes, which, in 
fact, had no existence. Our misfortunes 
originated in an unhappy combination of 
circumstances, and the hand of Providence 
did not seem to fayour us. These were 
the real sources of our disasters, and it 
was in vain to seek for them elsewhere. 
Having persisted in this style of reasoning 
for some time, his lordship observed, that 
he by no means considered the motion in a 
favourable light. It seemed directed more 
against men in office, with a view of aspir- 
ing at their places, than calculated to 
produce any good effect. In enumerating 
the various causes of our misfortunes, the 
noble duke had fotgot one thing, viz. the 
obstruction that people in administration 
had met with from opposition, who had 
clogged the wheels of government, and 
Pee their proper operation. His 
ordsbip said, that in a general point of 
{ VOL, XXII. ] 
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view, when a country was engaged in aa 
extensive war, it was the duty of minis- 
ters so to distribute the force of the coun- 
try, as to cover the whole of their posses. 
sions, as far as the extent of that force — 
would allow. If any one station, for in- 
stance, was overloaded with naval force, 
in such a war as the present, that would 
be extremely unwise; because, of neces- 

ity, some other part of our possessions 
ail be left in a weak, defenceless, and - 
unprotected condition. His lordship far- 
ther urged the absolute necessity there 
was to exert every nerve for the relief o€ 
Gibraltar ; and endeavoured to demon- 
strate, that protecting that fortress held 
out a certainty, which no operations in 
the West Indies, at that time, possibly 
could: this measure farther recommended 
itself to him, because the probability of 
giving the British fleet an opportunity of 
meeting that of Spain, was a most flatter- 
ing prospect to those acquainted with the - 
strength of the contending parties, and 
the bravery and skill of our officers and 
seamen. 

The Earl of Derby said, that he felt 
strongly what had fallen from the noble 
lord towards the conclusion of his speech 3 
he would therefore make a reply accord- 
ing as his feelings suggested to him ideas 
respecting the sentiments .of the noble 
lord. The noble lord complains that the 
prewuciese of the world are settled against 

im: good God, my lords, I am astonish- 
ed at the impudence and assurance of 
such an assertion. [Here there was a 
cry toorder.] His lordship, however, jus- 
tified the propriety of his assertion, and 
said that he would not retract it unless by 
the order of the committee, to whose 
authority he implicitly bowed. He was 
astonished at the assurance of the nobié 
lord, who had complained of the preju- 
dices of mankind; were not these preju- 
dices well founded? Had not the people 
at large a right to them? Administration 
had ruined this country, and the noble 
earl complained, that the generality were 
prejudiced against him. If this was not 
assurance without example, he had no 
knowledge of the differences of things. 
But this is not all, continued his lordship ; 
the noble lord affirms, that administration 
have had no success, because the wheels 
of government have been retarded by the 
influences of opposition. Can any asser- 
tion be more groundless? Has opposition 
in this House yet carried one point? Has 
one soldier demanded, been refused? Or 
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one shilling asked, and not obtained ? The 
noble lord laments that the hand of Pro- 
vidence is against us. I by no means see 
Feason to justify so melancholy a reflec- 
tion. Consult the history of the war, and 
your lordships will find that Providence 
bis been much more favourable than we 
could have expected, or in fact deserved. 
—After a pretty warm effusion on these 
general points, his lordship came to con- 
sider the statement of the fleet in Ame- 
yica given by lord Sandwich. He said, in 
the enumeration of the forces of our ene- 
mies, he had unfortunately forgot to men- 
tion the ships under the command of M. 
de Barras, the number of which was con- 
siderable, s0 that the fleet of the enemy 
was much more numerous than he had 
stated to their lordships. He wished to 
know for what reason our fleet was appor- 
tioned in the manner which the noble lord 
had mentioned, and begged to be inform- 
ed, why sir G. Rodney had been brought 
home in an 80 gun ship, and whether he 
might not have been conveyed to this 
country equally well in a frigate? He 
gaid, these were points upon which the 
noble lord psi particularly shy, and 
he wished to draw from him information 
in regard to them. His lordship dwelt 
upon our public disasters, made allusions 
to the capture of Minorca and St. Kitts, 
and subjoined, that he would not exhaust 
these subjects at present, but reserve 
them as grounds for future enquiry, and 
impeachment. Sufficient for this day was 
the evil thereof. He concluded with ap- 
pane the zeal and perseverance of the 
noble duke who had made the motion. 
He hoped it would be well received; it 
had his hearty consent. 

Earl Temple said he was always happy 
to receive information from their lordships, 
and was particularly fortunate, that though 
he had risen almost at the same moment 
with the noble lord who had just sat down, 
the noble lord had been heard first, as he 
had borrowed much information from him. 
He remarked, that the noble earl at the 
head of the Admiralty had given a general 
state of the French fleet in the West In- 
dies and America, previous to the capture 
of the army under lord Cornwallis; he 
had, however, forgot to take any notice of 
five ships stationed off the Cape, and of the 
force of the Spaniards at Cuba. These 
were facts which merited consideration. 
He had likewise asserted, that our naval 
armament was much greater than at any 
former period. For his own share, he 
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much doubted the fact, and would meet 
his lordship when he chose upon the en- 
quity. He declared, that our situation 
and conduct was such, that he was now 
almost ashamed of being a member of this 
House, and a Briton; and that if it were 
not for particular connexions, he would 
most unquestionably leave the country. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen begged to 
know whether a letter, dated the 6th of 
July last, and received the 12th or 13th 
of the same month, by the Admiralty, 
giving an account of the force and time of 
sailing of the fleet under M. de Grasse, 
was upon the table. He said he had 
looked for it, but had not found it. [Upon 
searching for it, it could not be found.) 
The marquis then begged to know, from 
the first lord of the Admiralty, whether 
any steps had been taken by his lordship, 
in consequence of this speedy information, 
to frustrate the views of our enemies. 
This called up 

The Earl of Sandwich, who read a para- 
graph of a letter from admiral Graves, 
which he presumed contained the sum of 
the information desired by the marquis. 
He then went into the consideration of 
the different arguments that had been 
employed against him. He said, the 
noble earl who spoke last, had misunder- 
stood him in respect to the fact of the 
Sandwich ; and that as to the bringing 
home of: the Gibraltar, sir G. Rodney 
not thought that her remaining in the 
West Indies, or her going to America, 
was at my ae Pisa he read 2 

aragraph from a letter of sir George u 

Fis arrival in Ireland, in which hie stated. 
that he thought the force sent against the 
enemy sufficient to give them a p 
check. His lordship subjoined, that if he 
had forgot to take notice of the fleet under 
M. Barras, it had also been omitted, by 

position, to say any thing of five sail of 
the line of British ships which were then 
in America. The fact was, our misfor- 
tune did not arise from the inferiority of 
our fleet in point of numbers, for the one 
half of the ships were not engaged in the 
action. 

The Duke of Manchester produced the 
copy of a letter from sir George Rodney, 
which his grace read; and insisted on it 
that it was evident, the neglect of not 
having a proper naval force in America, 
was the cause of the calamity as stated in 
the motion, which he declared had his full 
consent. 

The Duke of Richmond took a review 
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ef all the naval events of the year 1781, 
and asserted, that the whole was one con- 
tinued series of proofs of the ignorance, 
incapacity, want of exertion, and want of 
prudence of ministers. His grace con- 
tradicted lord Sandwich’s account of the 
British and French force, and declared 
that the noble lord had greatly misrepre- 
sented it. : 

Viscount Stormont observed, that the 
: bata was divided into two parts, the 

rst of which was only then before them ; 
but as the other was meant to follow, if 
the first succeeded, he should consider 
both together. His lordship then went 
into a discussion of the several calls upon 
ministers to attend to very distinct and 
different services in the year 1781. He 
said, Gibraltar ought to be relieved at the 
time that the noble duke and other noble 
lords, who had supported the motion, had 
asserted, that a larger naval force ought 
to have been sent to America. That pre- 
ference of service was a matter of doubtful 
political expediency, and ministers could 
only act, previous to any event taking 
e, to the best of their judgment. So 

g, therefore, in a crisis like that alluded 
to, as ministers acted with a good inten- 
tion, and as matters then stood, with a 
strong probability that the measure they 
had adopted, was the most fit for them to 
adopt under the circumstances that served 
as a guide to their conduct, they appeared 
in his mind by no means to merit censure ; 
on the contrary, he was persuaded, they 
were entitled to the approbation and 
thanks of their country. With regard to 
M. de Grasse’s fleet, it was not possible 
for them to imagine, that so large a fleet 
would leave so large a convoy, and pro- 
ceed directly to America, in order to 
strike a capital blow at once, and capture 
the army under lord Cornwallis. Had 
ministers been apprized of such an inten- 
tion, they would then have been highly 
criminal, had they not taken proper mea: 
sures to have prevented it. : 

The Duke of Richmond noticed the 
noble viscount’s expression, that to de- 
termine which would have been the wisest 
step to have taken, whether to have sent a 
large force to oppose M. de Grasse, or to 
re my Be jewlte ped pete wasa merc 
of do itical expedien is 
grace declared his opinion waa dieedy 
the reverse; he thought it was b 
means @ matter of doubtful political ex- 
pediency ; ministers ought, without. hesi- 
tation, to have sent to meet and oppose 
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M. de Grasse, since they either did or 
ought to have known that he had sailed, 
And as to the noble lord’s declaring, that 
they had no conception that the French 
would do so magnanimous a thing, as to 
collect their naval force, trust their fleet 
of transports, &c. to some degree of risk, 
and go to strike an important blow against 
our force in America, if ministers could 
acknowledge that they really had never 
thought it possible, he should think ten 
times more contemptibly of them than he 
ever imagined he should have done. His 
grace asked, why admiral Darby had not 
been ordered to detach from Gibraltar to 
the West Indies, after he had relieved the 
arrison? Even then it would not have 
en too late for some of our men of war 
to have arrived in the West Indies before 
M. de Grasse, whoee fleet was encumbered 
with a large, heavy, and slow-sailing con- 
voy. He spoke to a variety of naval 
events, particularly that of admiral Darby’s 
going with his fleet off Cork, in order to 
e joined by the victuallers. Every naval 

man he had talked to on the subject, had 
expressed his a ys at admiral Darby’s 
not having rendezvoused at Plymouth, 
and ordered the victuallers to have come 
to him there, or to have joined him at sea. 
His grace enumerated our losses, and par- 
ticularly mentioned Minorca. He said, if 
ministers did not mean to relieve the gar- 
rison there, or could have done so, it 
would have been wise to have given it up. 
Nay, he would say more; after it was be- 
sieged, it would have been more humane | 
and laudable, had they even sent out an 
order for general Murray to have surren- 
ie it; it would have ones ae and 
not have taught the army to ir of an 

the least are of then being ‘taken by 
ministers. He applied to lord Sandwich, 
and asked him if he thought it honourable, 
nay, if he thought it honest to continue: in 
his office, after he knew that 217 members 
of the House of Commons had expressed 
their strong disapprobation of his con- 
duct? The noble lord knew, that one 
half of the people, at least, disapproved of 
him as a minister, and wished ah out of 
office ; he ought, therefore, to retire, and 
obey their inclinations. His grace con- 
cluded with earnestly entreating ministers 
not to trust too long to their majorities, 
but to comply with the wishes of the 
people in time. If they did not, he feared, 
the people would be provoked to enforce 
those wishes in starts and irregular sallies, 
in a manner that might lead to confusion, 
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and do a great deal more harm than 
good. ; 

The question having been put, on the 
duke of Chandos’s motion, the committee 
divided. Contents, 37; Not Contents, 72. 


. Debates in the Lords on the Advance- 
ment of Lord George Sackville Germain to 
the Peerage.| Feb. 7, The Marquis of 
Carmarthen rose and said, that he under. 
stood a person who had in his military 
character been publicly degraded, was 
shortly to be called up to that House. He 
did not mean to dispute the prerogative of 


the crown; but he thought the creating. 


auch a person a peer was a disgrace to the 
House. He felt so in his own breast, and 
he trusted every one of their lordships 
would be impressed with feelings of a 
similar nature. He called therefore upon 
the House for instruction and assistance ; 
he knew not what sort of motion to frame, 
Ror what step it would be regular to take, 
previous to the disgrace falling upon the 
peerage, to mark their sense of the cir- 
cumstance ; and in doing this, he solemnly 
protested he was actuated by no motive 
of a political or a personal nature; he sin- 
cerely pitied the individual who laboured 
under such a heavy load of stigma, as in 
his mind was contained in the sentence in 
question, a copy of which he held in his 
hand. It was on that account, and that 
only, that he thought it a dishonour to the 
peerage to have such a person made a 
member of it. If the sentence had been 
- altered upon a revision of the facts that 
came out on the trial, and done away, as 
ouch too severe; in short, if the marked 
disgrace it affixed on the person made the 
subject of it, was removed in any way 
whatever, he should think all objection 
removed instantly, but while the sentence 
remained in full force, he could not but 
conceive it to be an ample reason for their 
bordships coming to some resolution, ex- 
Seah of their opinion upon it. This 

ling struck his mind, as soon as he 
heard the report, and he had communi- 
cated it only to one man living, though he 
Mad that morning conversed with noble 
lords, then m the House, on other topics ; 
so conscious wes he that the bare mention 
of it would be sufficient to induce every 
one of their lordships to feel,as mén jealous 
of their honour must necessarily feel on 
such an occasion.—Finding no peer rise 
momediately, his lordship got up again 
and moved, “ That it is derogatory to the 
bonour of this House, that any person la- 
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bouring under the h censure compre- 
hended in the Goliowing sentence of a a 
martial, and the public orders given out 
in consequence thereof, viz. ‘ This court, 
‘ upon due consideration of the whole mat- 
‘ter before them, is of opinion, that lord 
¢ George Sackville is guilty of having dis- 
¢ obeyed the orders of prince Ferdmand of 
¢ Brunswick, whom he was by his come 
‘ tnission and instructions directed to obey, 
¢ as commander im chief, according to the 
¢ rales of war; and itis the farther opinion 
‘ of this Court, that the said lord George 
¢ Sackville is, ee M is hereby acracees 
* unfit to serve his Majesty in any milit 

‘ capacity whatever.’ “Which sentence ui 
Majesty has been pleased to confirm. ‘ It 
‘is his Majesty's pleasure, that the above 
‘ sentence be given out in public orders, 
‘ that officers, being convinced, that nei- 
‘ther hfgh birth nor great employments 
‘can shelter offences of such a nature; 
‘ and, that seeing they are subject to cea- 
¢ sures much worse than death, to a masa 
‘who has any sense of honour, they may 
‘ avoid the fatal consequence arising from 
‘ disobedience of orders,’—should be re- 
commended to the crown to be raised te 
the dignity of a e.”? 

The Lord Chancellor left the woolsack, 
and informed the House, that he felt it to 
be his duty to state to their lordships, that 
it would be, in his mind, altogether irre- 
gular and disorderly, even to put such 8 
motion, as that which he held in his hand. 
The motion turned altogether upon a fact, 
by no means before the House, and surely 
it would be extremely hard, and very in- 
consistent with their lordships’ usual hbe- 
rality and candour, to annex 60 severe a 
censure, as the censure of that House, to 
a sentence supposed to have passed on 8 
certain person therein named, at a parti 
cular given time, but to all which facts, 
viz. the demerits of the party that called 
upon him such a sentence, to the sitting 
of the court-martial, to their having de- 
clared such a judgment, and to the other 
matters stated in the supposed circular 
order, the House was at that moment, in 
point of parliamentary form, utter stran- 
gers. Having stated this,. his lordship 
submitted it to the noble lord, whether it 
was such a motion as he in his cooler con- 
sideration would wish to have inserted on 
the Journals ? 

Lord Denbigh objected to the motion, 
as ve a ae and altogether un- 
precedented. His lordship atated, that 
the court-martial was held when a parti- 
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eular complexion of politics prevailed in 
the cabinet; that only four years after- 
wards, when a different administration 
came in, the noble lord aimed at by the 
present motion was, at the desire of that 
administration, restored to his seat in the 
privy council, an evident proof that the 
ministry of that day (the chiefs of whom 
were now in opposition) thought the noble 
lord’s advice of great importance to the 
state. He had since been distinguished 
as a minister worthy of his sovereign’s con- 
fidence. The crown undoubtedly had a 
right to bestow the honours of the peerage 
as it thought proper, and conceiving the 
motion to be altogether unnecessary, he 
should conclude with moving to adjourn. 
The Earl of Abingdon said, the person 
who was the subject of the motion, had 
been the greatest criminal this country 
ever knew, He had not only disobeyed 
the orders of his commander in chief, 


when in a military capacity, but he had 
been infinitely more guilty io his civil situa- 
tion of late years. He been the au- 


thor of all the calamities of the war, and 
all the distresses which Great Britain now 
groaned under. It was to his blood-thirsti- 
ness, his weakness, his wickedness, and his 
mismanagement, that the war had been 
prosecuted at so large a waste of blood and 
treasure, and with such a miserable repe- 
tition of ill success, He, therefore, ought 
not to be suffered to come into that House, 
and contaminate the peerage. 

The Duke of Richmond said, certainly 
the noble earl had a right to move the 
question of adjournment upon the motion ; 
but if the ministry suffered a matter of so 
much importance to be got rid of in that 
manner, they would act more contempti- 
bly than even he could have thought them 
capable of. He was astonished at their 
silence on a motion of that kind, and still 
more at their acquiescing in the motion of 
adjournment. Was he the person in ques- 
tion, made the subject of the motion, he 
should think himself extremely ill used, 
and complain loudly of such treatment. 
For God's sake, had not ministers a single 
word to say in defence of their colleague ? 
Were they so much at variance with each 
other, that when a matter of this kind 
eame on, they neither dared meet the mo- 
tion with defiance, nor attempt to palliate 
the inrputed guilt of their brother mi- 
nister? Would it not be wiser to debate 
the motion, than pitifully to move an ad- 

ent? He was most heartily ashamed 
ef the conduct of ministers that day. 
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Viscount Stormont said, he knew not 
that the noble lord in question stood in 
nead of any defence. With regard to the 
present motion, it clearly trenched upon 
the prerogative of the crown; it trenched 
upon a right inherent in the sovereign, 
which even the noble marquis, who made 


the motion, had felt himself obliged to 


confess was indisputable. He knew of no 
disqualification for the peerage short of 
legal disability; and therefore, when any 
other was attempted to be within 
those walls, he should consider it as an un- 
constitutional attack on the prerogative, 
and should always be of opinion that a mo- 
tion for adjournment was the proper way 


of petting rid of it. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen said, he 
had drawn up the motion hastily, and 
therefore it might possibly be liable to the 
charge of incorrectness. He begged, that 
their lordships would recollect, that he 
had desired their assistance. With regard 
to the argument of the noble lord in the 
: Bere ribbon, that nothing short of legal 

isability ought to excite the alarm of the 
House, perhaps the noble lord was not 
aware how far that argument went. It 
was rather ludicrous to adduce such an 
instance, but according to the same mode 
of reasoning, the King’s chimney-sweeper 
might be made a peer, and undoubtedly 
the right to create such a peer was in- 
herent in the prerogative of the crown; 
ought such a creation therefore to take 
place? Undoubtedly, the noble earl had a 
right to move the question of adjournment, 
but this he would assure their lordships, 
ministers should not get rid of his motion 
that way, for he was determined to make 
it from day to day, till something satis- 
factory was done upon it. 

The Earl of Adingdun declared, since 
legal disability was all that would do to 
prevent the House from being tainted 
with the admission of such a member, if 
he was sent up there, he would do his 
business, as he had, in his own house, 
ample materials to make the ground-work 
of an impeachment, and which he would 
certainly produce, if the person in ques- 
tion attempted to come among them. 
The earl declared, he hoped there were 
those in the House, who were ready to 
run to their master, and give him an ac- 
count of what had passed that day upon 
the subject. If they gave him a true ace 
count, probably the effect would be, a 
rescue of the House from the contamina- 
tion they were threatened with. 
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The Earl of Derby lamented that the 
noble marquis should be so ill supported, 
on a point of such serious importance. 
He declared he thought it a great and 
serious insult to their lordships, to see a 
person created a peer, whose disgrace 
was entered in the orderly-book of every 
British regiment. 

- The Duke of Grafton spoke in support 
of the motion. 
. The Earl of Shelburne said, it gave him 
extreme pain to take any part in the pre- 
sent debate, and the more so, because 
very early in life, before he was of an age 
to be a member of either House of Par- 
liament, and before he knew enough of 
the world, to discover of how very little 
importance to mankind it was, that so in- 
significant an individual as he was, made 
one of the number of society, he had suf- 
fered many professional injuries from the 
person who was the subject of the debate. 
Smarting with a sense of those injuries at 
the time, a sort of enmity had taken place 
between him and the person in question; 
from the moment, however, that he saw 
the sentence of the court-martial, and the 
orders which had been read to the House, 
and which now made a part of the motion, 
he called upon God Almighty to witness, 
that he had neither privately nor pub- 
licly, directly nor indirectly, in thought, 
‘ word, or deed, done that person the 
smallest injury, or bore hard upon him on 
any occasion whatever. Indeed, his mo- 
deration in that respect had more than 
once been noticed to him by his friends, 
and he had experienced opportunities of 
explaining to those, who put the matter to 
him, the reasons of his conduct. He 
hoped therefore, that what he should now 
say, would not be imputed to the latent 
seeds of an old hatred of twenty years 
standing ; solemnly protesting, every spark 
of that animosity was extinguished. He 
said, however unpopular the opinion 
might be, he had not the smallest objec- 
tion to the King’s being his own minister. 
He did not know, but the King’s having 
an opinion of his own, and feeling his in- 
terest in the management of the affairs of 
the realm, might be better for the general 
weal than his romana e type of a mere 
king of Mahrattas. For fear their lord- 
ships might not know what a king of 
- Mahrattas was, from not having lately 
read so much of the history of India, its 
overnment, and its customs, as he had 
one, he would inform their lordships, that 
a king of the Mahrattas was a mere po- 
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mina] monarch; he had his pechaw, a 
cabinet who were efficient, and who, to 
all intents and purposes, held and directed 
the reins of government, while they kept 
the king locked up, and in pretty aay 
a state of ideotism. He declared, in 
every moment of his life, he had ever en- 
deavoured to treat his Majesty with that 
profound respect due to his person, and 
with that reverence so infinitely due to 
his situation. His loyalty had remained 
the firmest principle in his bosom, and in 
all situations, and on all occasions, he had 
studiously kept the duty of a faithful and 
respectful subject in view. He might, 
therefore, he hoped, be permitted, with- 
out charge of the smallest indecency, to 
say, that when the prerogative was exer- 
cised to its fullest extent, he wished to 
God to see the parliament free. A high- 
toned prerogative prince, and a servile 
corrupt parliament, was the strongest 
symptom of despotism and tyranny. He 
could not, therefore, but anxiously wish 
to see a perfect representation of the 
ple, and when that happy time arrived, 
e should be grounded in entertaining a 
reasonable expectation of better prospects 
It had been imagined, that the House of 
Peers had it not in their power to right 
itself against the extraordinary stretches 
of prerogative. The supposition was 
founded in error. An author, whose 
works he had read some years since, the 
chief of which was a book upon the 
age, written by lord chancellor West, 
pretty clearly evinced to his mind, that 
there were latent powers belonging to the 
House of Lords, which if called forth by 
sufficient occasion, and duly and spiritedly 
exercised, were equal to the correcting of 
any abuses of the prerogative that might 
be attempted. A noble earl had termed 
the present a very extraordinary motion. 
Good God! were not these very extra- 
ordinary times? Who would have owned 
himself so gloomy in his ideas some years 
ago, as to have acknowledged, that he 
even imagined it possible, that a day 
would have arrived, when that House 
should have resolved to institute an en- 
quiry into the cause of the surrender of a 
second army into the hands of the Ame- 
ricans, and that it should have been a 
matter of doubt and debate in that House, 


‘whether they ought or ought not to admit 


& motion to pass in its original form, be- 
cause some of the words seemed to carry 
in them a recognition of the ind 

of America! No map, the wisest that 
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ever existed, would have pretended to 
have foreseen a possibility of two such 
events repre in the course of one 
day? His lordship took notice of its hav- 
ing been said, that lord George Germain 
was restored to the privy council by the 
Rockingham administration. He declared 
he had not been a member of that admi- 
nistration, though he was free to say, it 
was composed of able and honest men. 
When he agreed to take a situation soon 
afterwards, he excepted to the measure 
alluded to. A noble earl, now no more, 
with whom he had been in the habits of 
living on terms of great familiarity, had 
excepted to the measure likewise, and he 
perfectly recollected, that when it was 
pressed upon the noble earl to pursue the 
person now alluded to in the House of 
Commons, and to make his expulsion a 
consequence of his disgrace, the noble 
earl, with that wisdom and sagacity that 
ever marked his conduct, refused to do 
so, and that for the wisest reasons. He 
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an object of public contempt, and an in- 
strument of public danger. With regard 
to the person now designed to be created 
a peer, he called upon the learned adviser 
of the crown, and asked, why, when it was 
first thought of to make that person a 
secretary of state, those who had held 
such a strong language of ‘* Kill them, or 
they’ll kill you;” and who had declared, 
‘¢ We had passed the Rubicon,” before 
any other person knew we were seriously 
at war with America, had not:acted in 
conformity to their high-sounding tone, 
and made their actions accompany their 
words? why they had not behaved like 
men of integrity, and gone to the sove- 
reign, and advised him honestly and wise- 
ly, to hai ad those men only as instru- 
ments in the planning, direction, conduct, 
and execution of an attempt of such infi- 
nite importance, as an attempt to recover 
America, who were the. most unexcep- 
tionable in every respect, both here and 
in America, and the most likely to prove 


remembered, that the noble ear], on being | successful instruments in the greatest 


desired by a person of great authority to 
enforce the weight of government against 
the noble lord, refused to do so for very 
good reasons; he was answered in these 
words: ‘ Well, Sir, 1 wish you much jo 
of the company you choose to keep.” 
The reason why the earl refused to aim 
the vengeance of government against the 
y in tion, was no other than the 
consideration that the noble lord repre- 
sented a family horough, and their lord- 
ships well knew what family boroughs 
were. Had the party been expelled the 
House, the earl wisely argued, how was 
he to know that he might not be chosen 
and rechosen again and again, in spite of 
repeated expulsions? His lordship said, 
there was an essential difference between 
the person in question being allowed to 
sit in the other House, and being suffered 
to come up there. There was a great 
distinction surely between the one House 
and the other, however the other House 
might entertain a different idea. In its 
constitutional point of view, no man 
thought more highly of the House of 
Commons than he did; it was then a 
truly respectable, a truly useful branch of 
the legislature; but when sunk into cor- 
ruption; when it became the mere crea- 
ture of the minister, and affected to be a 
kind of septennial nobility, without the 
real dignity, and a lesser aristocracy with- 
out the means, the situation, and the real 
personal interest in the: state, it became 


work this nation ever took in hand. In 
appointing the noble lord to the secretary- 
of-state-ship, and intrusting him with the 
management of the war, they in a manner 
began the war with the grossest insult to 
America that could possibly have been 
devised. ’ 
The House divided on the question of 
adjournment. fe 
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Feb. 18. The Marquis of Carmarthen 
rose to make a motion, respecting the 
creation of lord George Germain'a peer 
of that House. The marquis began with 
saying, that no gentleman could be more 
anxious to preserve the prerogative of the 
crown, than himself; yet, he must entreat 
their lordships to consider, that the ho- 
nour and purity of the House, were all 
that served to convey to the world in ge- 
neral, that idea of weight, importance, 
and dignity, which they had hitherto 
held, and which he heartily hoped, their 
lordships would ever continue to preserve 
in the eyes of all mankind. From the 
noble lord who was the object of his mo- 
tion, he was ready to acknowledge, he 
had received civilities, while he was him- 
self about the court, in a particular situa- 
tion, although he had never lived with 
him on terms of very great intimacy. He 
should now proceed to state a motion, 
tending to censure those of his Majesty's 
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ministers, who had so far forgot their ne- | ‘ judged unfit to serve-his Majesty in any 


cessary of that 
House, 
due to the military, and to the public opi- 
nion, as to advise his Majesty to confer a 
peerage and a seat in that House, one 
person labouring under go severe a stigma, 
as that contained in the sentence of the 
court-martial, and the orders issued there- 
upon, which now stood in full force against 
the unfortunate nobleman in question. 
His lordship said, he took the matter up 
eat | upon the sentence of the court- 
martial, the notoriety of which, and of 
the orders that were at this moment in- 


Se oe for the dignit 
an 


serted in every orderly book of every re-. 


giment of the army in Great Britain, war- 
ranted him in proceeding to consider, 
both the one ee the other, as authentic. 
Had we no farther use for the military, 
that so shameful an instance of i 

of all discipline, and the abandonment ef 
all example, was to be put in practice, in 
the face of the whole world? Was, not 
the very opposite the fact, surrounded on 
all sides by enemies, dangerously powere 
ful and numerous, as they were, did their 
lordships in their consciences think it po- 
' litic or expedient, just at this moment, to 
set so alarming a precedent of the relaxa- 
tion of all military discipline, to the whole 
army? Did they imagine our officers 
would serve better for the remainder of 
the war, from such a measure? He could 
not, for his part, help expressing bis asto- 
nishment at the noble lord’s own conduct, 
in accepting the honours of a peerage, 
considering the particular circumstances 
that he stood in, at the moment of his 
being called up to that dignity.—His lord- 
ship said, he would trouble the House no 
farther just then, but would proceed to 
make his motion, ‘ That it was highly 
reprehensible im any person to advise the 
crown to exercise its indisputable right of 
creating a peer, in favour of a person, la- 
bouring under the heavy censure con- 
tained in the following Sentence of a 
Court-martial and Public Order given out 
in consequence thereof; ‘¢ This court 
* upon due consideration of the whole mat- 
‘ter before them, is of opinion, that lord 
‘ George Sackville is guilty of having dis- 
‘obeyed the orders of prince Ferdinand 
‘of Brunswick, whom he was by his com- 
‘ mission and instructions directed to obey 
‘as commander in chief, according to 
‘ the rules of war: and it is the farther 
* opinion of the court, that the said lord 
¢ George Sackville is, and he is hereby ad- 


all consideration of what was. 


¢‘ military capacity whatever.’ Which Sen- 
tence his Majesty has been pleased to 
confirm: ‘ It is bis Majesty’s pleasure, 
‘ that the above Sentence be given out in 
‘public orders, that officers, being con- 
‘ vinced that neither high birth, nor great 
‘employments, can shelter offences of 
‘ such a nature; and that seeing they are 
‘subject to censures much worse than 
‘ death to a man who has any sense of ho- 
‘nour, they may avoid the fatal conse- 
‘ eae arising from disobedience of ore 
6 rs.’ 29 


The Earl of Abingdon.—My lords, the 
noble lord in my eye (Shelburne) who is 
so fully informed upon every subject, and 
who never a fa without giving new 
lights to your lordships, having led me to 
consider the subject of the original rights 
of this House, I rise just to state to your 
lordships, what my sense of this matter is. 
I cannot help conceiving, that although 
there is nots right of election, there is 
and must be a right of exclusion vested in 
this House, when the admission of any 
peer happens to be against the senee of 
your | ips; and my judgment of thie 
arises not only from veal rah that sea a 
is posseased of original rights, as i 
dent of the ano of the le; but 
from the circumstance of this House being 
the hereditary counsellors of the crown, 
against the sense of whom, I must h 
that the crown cannot of right exert i 
It is true that the crown is the fountain of 
honour, and that the creation of peers is 
the sole prerogative of the crown; but # 
is so in this double sense only, that the 
crown is the fountain of honour, and not 
of di ; and that the Papers of 

rs is the sole prerogative o crown ; 
use it.is aiitier nae Lords nor the 
Commons to do so; as therefore no peer 
can be introduced into this House but by 
the will of the crown, so of course the 
creation of peers may be said to be the 
sole prerogative of the crown; but at the 
same time, as every prerogative is given for 
the benefit of those over whom it is to be 
exercised, so when the exercise of it 38 
against the sense of those (and when I 
say the sense of those, I mean the majo- 
rity of this House) for whose benefit it 19 
intended, its operation by the very reasou 
of the thing, must cease and determine. 
Your lordships perceive that this is matter 
of speculation only, and I wish it had 
continued so; but we are now taught that 
speculation and practice are not always 
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the cause and effect of-each other: against 
- every thing that has been said, against 
common sense, against common decency, 
in the face of all public virtue, and in en- 
couragement of every private vice, we 
find a man foisted in upon us, and, with 
the reward of nobility, made one of our- 
selves. How, my lords, the majority of 
this House will feel this, I know not; I 
fear, my lords, as they have long since 
felt every thing else, that they are ready 
to sell their birthright for a mess of por- 
ridge. For myself only I can speak, and for 
myself I doassure your lordships, that I con- 


sider this admission of lord George Germain 


to a peerage to be no less an insufferable 
indignity to this House, than an outrageous 
insult to the people at large. It is an in- 
dignity to thts House, because it is con- 
necting us with one, whom every soldier, 
and every soldier as a man of honour, is 
forbid to associate with. It is an insult 
to the people, for what has he done to 
merit honours superior to his fellow-citi- 
zens? I will tell your lordships what he 
has done; he has undone his country, 
and insomuch has executed the plan of 
that accursed, invisible, though efficient 
cabinet, from whom, as he has received his 
orders, so has he obtained his reward. 
For these reasons, J shall heartily support 
the motion. There is one thing I will 
just suggest to your lordships’ cunsidera- 
tion in one word, and without any com- 
ment. This matter having been debated 
by your lordships before, was it proper in 
a noble peer of the House, the Keeper of 
the Great Seal, to affix that seal to the 
patent before the sense of your lordships 
was known? 

Viscount Sackville rose next, and began 
with apologising for his venturing to trou- 
ble their lordships, after having been a few 
days only a member of that House; but 
as the subject under discussion so very 
particularly concerned him, he trusted 
their lordships would not consider it as an 
act of impropriety in him to wish to be 
heard early in the debate, and would fa- 
vour him so far, as to listen to the opinion 
he was about to deliver upon the motion, 
and the grounds on which it had been 
opened to the House, with patience and 
with candour. With regard to the ho- 
nour which his Majesty had been pleased 
to confer on him, as a mark of his royal 
grace, and in approbation of his services, 
he knew not by whose advice it was that 
he had been so far favoured, neither did 
he know that the advice of any minister 
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whatever was necessary. To bestow ho- | 
nours was the peculiar, the indisputable, 
the admitted prerogative of the crown, 
where the persons on whom those honours 
were bestowed, were competent to receive 
them. He held himself to be every way 
competent to receive the honours he had 
been so fortunate as to experience at the 
hands of his royal master, and he was ready 
to rest the whole of the question on his 
being able to prove in any manner, in any 
paces and on any occasion whatever, that 

e was a person so competent. The mo- 
tion stated the sentence of the court mar- 
tial, as the ground of objection to his 
being made a peer; he was ready to meet 
the argument on that point, and to con- 
tend, that the sentence amounted to no 
disqualification whatever. The 
martial which pronounced that sentence, 
had sat two aid twenty years ago, and he 
conceived those of their lordships and of 
the public in general, who were at all ac- 
quainted withthe peculiarly hard and unfair 
circumstances that had attended his being 
tried at all, had long been accustomed to 
see the whole of that business in its true 
point of view. What had been the tem- 
per of those times? Faction and clamour . 
predominated ; they both run against him, 
and he had been made the victim of the 
most unexampled persecution, that ever a 
British officer had been pursued with. In 
the first place, he had been condemned 
unheard, and punished before trial. Strip- 
ped of all his military honours and emolu- 
ments, upon mere rumour, upon the mali- 
cious suggestions of his enemies, without — 
their having been called upon to exhibit 
the smallest proof of their loose assertion 
and acrimonious invective, he stood pointed 
out to the world as a man easy to be run 
down by clamour, and to fall a sacrifice 
to faction. Thus cruelly circumstanced, 
thus made to suffer in a manner equally 
unparalleled and unjust, what had been 
his conduct? Had he fled like a guilty 
man, and hid himself from the world ? 
Many of their lordships well knew that he 
had acted ina manner directly opposite. 
He had challenged his accusers to come 
forward, he had provoked inquiry, he had 
insisted upon atrial. Let their lordships 
in general recollect, that the court-martial. 
which sat upon him, sat under very pe- 
culiar circumstances, and that amidst all — 
the faction and clamour that prevailed 
against him, and which at the time had 
been most industriously excited and encou- 
raged, he had stood firm in his resolution, 
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and determining to clear his character at 
any hazard, he had, in spite of all the arts 
that were used to persuade him to the 
contrary, insisted on: his conduct being 
inquired into, and determined to abide the 
consequences. What could their lordships 
imagine, induced him to persevere in this 
atep with so much firmness, but a con- 
sciousness of his innocence? It was that, 
and that alone, which bore him up under 
all the cruel difficulties he had to encounter, 
and that had made him submit patiently to 
the consequence. During the progress of 
his endeavouring to obtain a trial, he well 
knew, that had the sentence been more 
severe, had it been capital, it would have 
been exccuted. So much he was given to 
understand by those, who took pains to 
persuade him not to persist in demanding 
atrial; but that did not deter him from 
his purpose, and he unremittingly perse- 
vered, with that object before him, had the 
trial turned out as he knew his enemies 
wished it would have done. It did not be- 
come him to say a word of the court mar- 
tial or of its proceedings, he had submitted 
to his sentence, and having so done, he 
thought he had fully acquitted himself to 
his country at the time. At present, 
neither the charge, nor the defence, nor 
the evidence, nor any part of that proceed- 
ing, was be.ore their lordships, and yet 
they were called upon to put the sentence 
in force a second time against him. Not 
that he meant by this to express any, the 
least objection to the whole of the pro- 
ceedings being examined ; happy should he 
have been indeed, if the whole of the case 
had been submitted to their lordships’ in- 
vestigation, He would gladly now submit 
his honour and his life to their judgment: 
nay, to the noble marquis’s own decision 
as a manof honour. Ile was conscious in 
his own mind that the matter would not, 
in that case, have been taken up in the 
manner it now was, though he had no 
doubt the noble marquis meant nothing 
but what was consistent with his own ho- 
nour, and his sense of what was due to the 
honour of the House. He certainly had 
acted in a way that was manly and fair, to 
take it up while he was present, and not 
behind his back. With regard to the 
court-martial and the sentence, let their 
lordships recollect what had passed since 
that time with respect to him. No longer 
after both happened, than four years, 
namely, in the year 1765, he had been 
‘ called to the privy council, and brought 
into office. Previous to his accepting the 
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offers that were then made him, of taking 
a@ part in the administration of that day, it 
had been agreed, that he should be first 
called to the council-board, which he had 
ever considered as a virtual repeal of the 
sentence of the court-martial. He had 
continued in office, and of the privy coun- 
cil, for ten years, without hearing a word 
of the sentence of the court-martial, or its 
being thought by any means a matter of 
disqualification. Several years ago his Ma- 
jesty had honoured him so far as to appoint 
him to the high office of Secretary of State, 
an office which he had filled ever since 
without hearing a word of the sentence of 
the court-martial. Let their lordships 
then consider of the hardship of that sen- 
tence being urged against him, asa dis- 
qualification of him for a seat in that 
House, which had been deemed no disquae 
lification whatever of his being a privy 
counsellor and: a secretary of state, two 
situations, surely of more dignity and 
more importance, considering the form of 
the British constitution, than even a peer- 
age, high and dignified as the honour un- 
doubtedly was. Nor did the matter of 
hardship merely consist in bringing the 
sentence forward now, but the making it 
a ground of censure. Would their lord- 
ships sanctify, confirm, and aggravate a 
sentence pronounced by a court-military, 
without having the whole of the case be- 
fore them? ‘That would be to make the 
military law, sufficiently severe as it con- 
fessedly was at present, ten times more 
severe, by annexing to its judgment the 
censure of a civil court of judicature. 
Another part of the motion he could not 
but object to, and must take the liberty 
of saying, that it did not appear to him to 
be in the smallest degree consonant to 
justice. What he meant was, the annexing 
to the sentence of the court-martial that 
comment which the executive power had 
taken upon itself to superadd. To the 
sentence of the court-martial he was bound 
by the laws military to submit; and to 
that sentence he had submitted ; but would 
any man of honour say, that he was an- 
swerable for the comment of the execu- 
tive branch of the government? Undoubt- 
edly he was not. ‘The court-martial alone 
was competent to pronounce upon what 
they thoucht his conduct had been; he 
was tried by them, he was not tried by the 
executive government. From the time he 
was called to the privy council to the pre- 
sent moment, and especially since he had 
accepted of that high office, he had endea- 
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voured to serve his king and country to 
the best of his judgment. 
pretend to cope with any man in respect 
to abilities; there were many, he was per- 
suaded, more able than himself, but there 
were points on which he would not yield 
to all that had before been in the service 
of the crown. He defied any man to 
prove, that the public ever had a servant 
who had shewed more unremitting assi- 
duity, more close attention to the duties of 
his situation, or more zeal for promoting 
the interests of his country, than he had 
done, from the moment of his accepting 
the high office he had lately filled, till his 
resignation of it. With regard to the 
court-martial, it was. now impossible for 
him to procure a revision of the proceed- 
ing; it happened two and twenty years 
since, and every member who sat upon it, 
excepting two very respectable characters, 
i Robert Manners and lord Robert 

rtie) had been dead and buried long 
ago; any attempt to investigate the mo- 
tives which actuated the several members 
of the court was now impracticable, but 
after what he had said, he flattered himself 
their lordships in general would agree with 
him, that he was a person competent to 
receive the honours his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to bestow upon him, 
that he was not responsible for the orders 
of the executive government, which were 
in the motion annexed to the sentence of 
the court-martial, and that it was neither 
expedient, necessary, nor becoming, for 
that House to fly in the face of the indis- 
putable and admitted prerogative of the 
crown, merely because the crown thought 
proper to bestow a reward on an old 
servant. 

Lord Southampton said, unwilling as he 
was to press too closely, on what every 
one of their lordships must know to be a 
sore place, exclusive of the peculiar deli- 
cacy of his own situation, in respect to the 
subject under discussion, he meant not to 
have said a word in the debate; but there 
had fallen from the noble viscount an ex- 
pression, which he could not sutter to pass 
unanswered. The noble viscount had 
termed the court-martial, a factious court- 
martial. 

Viscount Sackville assured the noble 
Jord that he was entirely mistaken. He 
mever had used such an expression. Fle 
had carefully avoided saying a syllable 
tending to arraign the court-martial. What 
he said was this: that he had been punish- 
ed before he was tried; and that faction 
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and clamour prevailed at the time, and 


He would not ; both united their efforts to run him down. 


Lord Southampton rejoined, he had 
misapprehended the noble viscount, and 
conceiving that he had called the court- 
martial factious, rose to assert, that there 
was no faction in the whole proceeding: 
Certain he was, that in his conduct, as @ 
witness, he had not been actuated by any 
factious view whatever. 

Viscount Sackville said, undoubtedly the 
noble lord had not; nor did he ever mean 
to insinuate any such thing. - 

The Earl of Derby declared he would 
not have troubled their lordships that day, 
had not the noble viscount who was the 
object of what he had said been now pre- 
sent; and had he not held himself bound 
in honour, to convince the noble lord, that 
he never urged an argument against any 
man in his absence which he dared not 
venture to repeat to his face. He rose, 
therefore, to say, that the motion met with 
his full concurrence. The noble viscount 
had complained of the court-martial’s 
having been held 22 years ago, and had 
said that it was impracticable to obtain an 
investigation of the proceedings at this 
time, because all the members of the court, 
excepting two, were dead and buried. 
Good God! if the sentence was an unjust 
one, if the proceedings were irregular, if 
either the court or the witnesses were ac- 
tuated by faction, by popular clamour, orby 
party rage, why had not the noble lord, in 
all that long time, done himself somuch jus- 
tice, as to obtain a revision of the procecd- 
ings, and a reversal of the sentence? He 
never had heard that the noble viscount 
had ever attcmpted any one of these mat- 
ters, though his honour, his interest, and 
his character, were so deeply concerned in 
his doing so?) The very contrary having 
been the case, the noble lord having sub- 
mitted to the sentence, the rectitude of 
the proceedings remaining unchallenged, 
and the whole of the business continuing 
undisturbed to this hour, who was to con- 
ceive otherwise, than that the trial had 
been fair, and the sentence merited? 
Another thing which had fallen from the 
noble lord, struck him with astonishment, 
and that was his impeachment of the orders 
annexed to the sentence. \ Did the noble 
lord know, were their lordships to learn, 
that those orders were penned by the di- 
rection and command of his late majesty, 
George the 2nd? a wise and magnani- 
mous prince, dear to his country, dear to 
the recollection of every man who consi-’ 
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dered the glorious situation of Great Bri- 
tain in the last reign, and compared it with 
the degraded and calamitous condition to 
which public affairs had been precipitated 
in the present reign. Let the House fora 
moment turn its eyes to the brilliant and 
successful war we were engaged in, when 
that prince filled the British throne; and 
then let him look at the sort of war we 
are now engaged in, and the miserable 
state to which it has reduced us! How- 
ever the noble lord, therefore, might wish 
to stain the character of the last sovereign, 
it would be looked up to, with reverence 
and respect, by every man who possessed 
the smallest share of gratitude, or public 
feeling. Having urged this very strenu- 
ously, his lordship adverted to the conse- 
quences of bestowing the highest honours 
of the country on some men, without due 
consideration of the probable conse- 
quences. Ministers might have the power, 
but they ought to be cautious in using it. 
Suppose, for instance, they meant to carr 
their ideas of honauring the noble lord, 
who had been a main instrument in con- 
ducting that war, which had nearly ruined 
his country, still farther, and were to as- 
sign hima blue ribbon! Let them recollect 
there was one person, who now wore a blue 
ribbon, who had served this country gal- 
lantly and well, and who must, in that case, 
immediately tear off his badge of honour, 
and send it back to the British court, with 
the best apology he could. The person 
he alluded to, was prince Ferdinand, who 
certainly could not continue to consider 
that ribbon as any real honour, after he 
heard that it was bestowed on a person, 
whom he had thought it necessary to 
charge with disobedience of orders, and to 
bring to a public trial upon that charge. 
He threw out this, merely to warn minis- 
ters in time, how they proceeded, and to 
Jet them see what, in all probability, would 
be the consequences were they to adopt 
the measure he had alluded to. 

__ The Marquis of Carmarthen declared, 
he should be to the full as much concerned 
as the noble viscount, to see the sword 
superior to the law, and military rule pre- 
vail over the civil jurisdiction; but he 
could not admit, that the argument at all 
applied to his motion. He had expressly 
stated, that he did not enter into any dis- 
cussion of the grounds of the sentence, or 
enquire whether it was just or unjust; he 
merely took it up as it stood; and con- 
tended, that as long as that sentence re- 
mained in full force, which he considered 
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it now to do, the unfortunate nobleman 
who laboured under the ignominy it con- 
veyed to the world, ought not to have 
been seated a member of that House; 
and therefore, although he admitted the 
right of the crown, to the fullest extent 
of its claimed prerogative, he could not 
but think those ministers highly censurable, 
who advised his omer to confer the 
honour in question. is lordship also 
used additional arguments, by way of 
endeavouring to shew, that the orders 
annexed were the natural and necessary 
comment upon it, and must be taken asa 
part of the whole. 

Lord Watsinghum rose, and made a very 
able defence of lord ‘Sackville. His lord- 
ship represented the present motion as an 
unprecedented attempt to ground a severe 
censure on his noble friend, without the 
smallest information of the fact before 
them. To adopt the present motion, 
would be a conduct altogether novel, ex- 
traordinary, violently repugnant to every 
principle of justice, and directly contrary 
to all former modes of proceeding. The 
custom of that House had invariably been 
to enquire first, to investigate fairly and 
deliberately, to state the charge, to hear 
the defence, and to ground their own pro- 
ceedings on the result of having the whole 
case fully and completely before them. 
But in the present case they were not only 
called upon to condemn his noble friend 
unheard, but to adopt the sentence of a 
court military, and to ground a sentence 
of their own, who were the highest court 
of judicature in the kingdom, upon that 
sentence, without any kind of examination 
whatever. Let every noble lord who 
revered the excellent constitution of his 
country, only consider to what extent of 
violation of that constitution the present 
motion pressed ;—no less than the making 
the sword superior to the law, and setting 
military jurisdiction above civil judicature. 
Could any noble lord who heard him, wish 
to see the day, when military power should 
be predominant in this country to such an 
extravagant point of pre-eminence? Even 
the Mutiny Act, under which courts-mar- 
tial were held, was but of modern origin. 
Let them recollect the jealousies when 
that statute was first proposed! Let them 
recollect, that even to this day it was an 
annual act! Let them attend to what that 
able, wise, and learned writer, judge 
Blackstone, had said upon the subject! 
‘© When the nation is engaged ina foreign 
war, More veteran troops and more regu- 
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lar discipline may perhaps be necessary, 
than can be expected from a mere militia. 
And therefore at such times particular 
provisions have been usually made for the 
raising of armies, and the due regulation 
and discipline of the soldiery ; which are 
to be looked upon only as temporary 
excrescences, bred out of the distemper 
of the state, and not as any part of the 
permanent and perpetual laws of the king- 
dom. For martial law, which is built 
upon no settled principles, but is entirely 
arbitrary in its decisions, is, as sir Matthew 
Hale observes, in truth and reality no law, 
but something indulged,- rather than al- 
lowed as a law.” - 

His lordship then declared, that the 
best code of martial law was liable to ob- 
jection, and that our military laws in many 
instances called for revision and amend- 
ment. Heargued on the danger of blindly 
adopting the proceedings of a jurisdiction 
circumscribed by military rules, and which 
differed so essentially from the proceed- 
ings of the civil judicature. The comment 
of the executive branch of government 
ought not to weigh one moment against 
his noble friend, either with their lordships 
or the public. Was the loose censure of 
a Judge Advocate to be considered, as “a 
censure worse than death” to a man of 
honour ? 

After dwelling for some time on this 
point, his lordship instanced the case of 
sir Robert Walpole, to shew in what a 
different manner that House had eon- 
ducted itself upon that occasion. After 
arguing that point with considerable 
strength, and applying it to the present, 
his lordship proceeded to state the merits 
of his noble friend, since he had been in 
the high office he had lately filled. His 
own personal connection with him, his 
lordship said, and the long time he had 
experienced the happiness of living with 
him on terms of the closest intimacy and 
friendship, fully enabled him to be a com- 
petent informant of their lordships, of the 
zeal, the ability, and the assiduity of his 
noble friend. He reminded the House, 
that the noble viscount accepted of his 
situation in a moment of great public 
danger and difficulty; that at that period 
there could scarcely be found another 
man of distinguished talents to undertake 
it; that his noble friend, whose abilities 
he would venture to say were equal to 
those of most men, thought the hour of 
distress, the hour in which it best became 
dim to exert himself in the service of his 
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country, he cheerfully received his sove- 
reign’s commands, and entered upon the 
duties of his office with alacrity and with 
attention. He desired their lordships to 
recollect, that his lordship, previous to 
his undertaking his place of Secretary for 
the American department, had an affluent 
fortune, lived a life of ease and happiness, 
surrounded by acircle of most respectable. 
friends, and in full possession of all the 
comforts of an honourable retirement. 
At the moment he accepted of his office, 
there was scarcely a foot of ground io 
America, from Halifax to Florida, that 
we could call our own. His noble friend, 
not dispirited at the melancholy prospect 
before him, pursued such measures as had 
recovered a great part of the American 
continent, and were most likely to have 
procured a recovery of the whole, had 
not the inevitable chance of war intervened, 
and prevented the success of plans which 
were formed with wisdom, and promised 
a better and a more fortunate issue than 
for the reasons he had stated, had attended 
them. His lordship remained the indefa- 
tigable servant of the public, till the 
moment arrived, when the crown thought 
his services could be dispensed with. If 
therefore those ministers, with whom his | 
noble friend had acted, had suffered him 
to retire without receiving some mark of 
the royal favour, if they had neglected to 
advise his Majesty to honour him with a 
distinguished proof of his having acquitted 
himself in his arduous and difficult situa- 
tion in a manner satisfactory to the crown, 
he should for his part have thought them 
the most shabby set of ministers that — 
ever governed a country, and have con- 
sidered them as fit objects for public. 
contempt. 

The Duke of Richmond said the ques- 
tion consisted of two parts; first, how far. 
the prerogative possessed an unrestrained 
power of bestowing peerages? And if it 
did, secondly, whether in the present 
instance, the exercise of that power was 
proper or expedient? As to the first, 
from Edward 3, to Henry 7, in every new 
creation, it was expressly stated in the 
patent to be done with the consent of 
parliament. After the reign of Henry 7, 
the crown had acted with a higher hand, 
and of late it had been held that the right 
of creating peerages was an indisputable 
part of the prerogative. A peer, when to 
be tried for his life, must be tried by his 
peers collectively ; would therefore any 
man say, that their lordships were not 
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concerned in the appointment of persons, 
who,: by their being created peers, were 
liable to become their lordships’ judges? 
As to the impropriety, his grace urged 
it strongly against the creation of the 
noble lord, while the sentence of the court 
martial remained unreversed. He said, 
he was extremely sorry the noble lord 
had gone at all into the nature of the 
court-martial; he had been in hopes 
the debate would have taken the sen- 
tence generally, and not have meddled 
with the procecdings on the trial. There 
was one point, his grace said, which 
had, from the day of his trial to the 
present hour, continued unexplained, 
which was extremely material, and on 
which men’s judgments had rested a great 
deal. This, his grace stated to be, the 
point of time between prince Ferdinand’s 
having sent an order to the noble lord to 
advance with the cavalry and its arrival. 
The question had been put to many per- 
sons, and nobody was able to answer it. 
Had he been examined as a witness, he 
could have removed the difficulty ; he had 
his watch in his hand the whole time, and 
he particularly knew, that the time was 
one hour and an half. The orders had 
been said to be contradictory, one being 
for the cavalry to advance, the other for 
the British cavalry to advance; the fact, 
however, his grace said, was, the noble 
viscount obeved neither the one order or 
the other. There was a full hour and an 
half fur the noble viscount to bring up the 
cavalry in, from the distance of a mile and 
a quarter, but the engagement was over 
before the cavalry appeared. After stating 
this, and dwelling on it for some time, his 
grace said, he had another objection to 
the ministers having advised his Majesty 
to create the noble lord a peer, and that 
was, the time. He thought it exceedingly 
impolitic to do it just at present; that it 
would not only have a bad effect on the 
army in general, but by shewing the Ame- 
ricans that the minister who had been in 
a great degree instrumental in carrying 
on amost cruel and severe war against 
them, was rewarded with a peerage for 
his conduct. At the same time that he 
said this, he declared, he did not think 
the noble lord near so guilty, in respect 
to the American war, as the minister in the 
other House. The noble lord, he acknow- 
ledged, had always held one uniform lan- 
guage, and had acted up to it. That sort 
of conduct was respectable, because it was 
manly and consistent.—He also urged the 


enquiry into the capture of York Town, 
the whole criminality of which might be 
brought home to the noble lord. He 
charged the House and the noble lord’s 
colleagues, with having skulked the ques- 
tion when last under consideration, with 
being afraid to uttera syllable in his defence, 
and with pitifully getting rid of the ques- 
tion by a motion of adjournment. The 
officers who had been at Minden, and, who 
like him, thought the sentence perfectly 
proper, must necessarily vote for the ques- 
tion. Ifthe noble lord who had rose early 
in the day to defend the court-martial, did 
not do so, he would condemn his own evi- 
dence on the trial, and reprobate it in the 
face of the world. 

Lord Southampton replied, that his 
whole conduct as a witness on the court- 
martial, and since that time, was before 
the public; and he should leave his con- 
duct that day, whatever it might be, to 
their decision, without at all considering 
whether they would put that construction 
on it, which his grace had declared they 
would do. 

Viscount Stormont denied that he had 
sat silent, as the noble duke had averred. 
The word ¢ skulked,’ was by no means a 
parliamentary expression; declined was 
the word, which out of respect to their 
lordships, the noble duke ought to have 
used. As to himself, he Fad neither 
skulked nor declined meeting the ques- 
tion. He had met it, and had declared 
it not more extraordinary in itself, than 
unworthy of any debate whatever. He 
had studied the constitution as settled at 
the Revolution, and there he had found it 
established as an inherent and _ indis- 
putable right of the royal prerogative to 
confer the honour of a peerage on any 
person not legally disqualified. A milita 
disqualification did not extend to civil 
employments and civil honours, even in 
countries where military ideas prevailed 
in the most extravagant degree. He then 
stated sir Robert Walpole’s impeachment, 
and commitment to the Tower, and his 
subsequent employments in the highest 
offices, and his being raised to a peerage, 
to shew that what had even happened in 
the other House, was no bar to a seat in 
that House. After a variety of very clear 
and able argument, and many elegant 
compliments tu the new viscount, he de- 
clared as the question of adjournment 
moved when the subject was last in dis- 
cussion, had not been pertectly under- 


stood, he would now in the most unequi- 
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vocal and obvious manner, assure their 
lordships, that he would give the motion 
his hearty and direct negative. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, as the deed 
was done, and the noble lord sworn in, he 
should have advised dropping the present 
motion, had it not been for doctrines simi- 
lar to those now avowed by the noble lord 
who spoke last, that he had before heard, 
and which he meant on this occasion to 
controvert. His lordship, after this exor- 
dium, made a long and entertaining specch, 
in which he opposed a great deal of know- 
ledge of the constitution, of the ancient 

Jaws, of the principles on which the fun- 
damental rights of that House rested, and 
of the diflerent ideas of the extent of the 
prerogative which had prevailed at dit- 
ferent times, to the arguments of lord 
Stormont. His lordship attacked lord 
Sackville for having arraigned the court- 
martial, and said, in justice to his two 
noble deceased friends, lord Granby and 
lord Chatham, who had conducted and 
planned it, he would defend the court- 
martial, and justify the sentence. His 
lordship, after having charged lord Sack- 
ville with having had the whole strength 
of the country put into his hands, to carry 
on the American war, and failed most 
miserably, nevertheless gave him credit 
for having held a more manly stile of lan- 
guage than any other minister, and with 
having uniformly acted with the nicest 
feelings, the strictest honour, the most 
unimpeachable integrity, and the most 
distinguished abilities. With regard to 
the person who had been appointed the 
noble viscount’s successor, (Mr. Welbore 
Elis) all he would say of him was, that 
he at least could not be charged with dis- 
obedience of orders, from the first day of 
his getting admission into the ministerial 
phalanx to the present moment. 

The Lord Chancellor left the woolsack, 
and made one of the most powerful 
speeches in reply, that perhaps ever fell, 
on any occasion, from the mouth of any 
member of either House. His lordship 
shewed the disorderly state of the whole 
proceeding that day, the little ground 
there was for their lordships, without being 
guilty of the grossest absurdity and in- 
justice, to adopt the motion then urged 
upon them. He most clearly drew the 
line between the sentence and the orders, 
shewing that the latter, by its comment, 
annexed ideas of a much severer nature 
than the sentence itself affected to sug- 
gest; his lordship declared, that let who 
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would have advised his late majesty to 
issue those orders, he scrupled not to say, 
that minister advised the crown to act 
most unjustly, and to publish a stigma on 
the noble lord, infinitely worse than could 
be collected either from the charge or the 
sentence. The charge, his lordship shew- 
ed, went a great way beyond the sentence. 
The charge contained accusations of a 
capital nature—the court acquitted the 
noble lord of those heavy accusations, and 
confined the sentence most industriously 
to the description of a criminality of a 
much lighter nature, namely, disobedience 
of orders. His lordship explained the 
various causes that act of criminality might 
proceed from, and shewed, in some cases, 
it might originate from a most laudable 
disobedience of orders; in others from 
mere inadvertency, from incompetency of 
judgment, or from ignorance in the mili- 
tary profession, neither of which merited 
any thing like the ignominy cast upon 
the noble lord by the annexed orders. 
His lordship said, if he had examined the 
English language with the most studious 
attention, in order to collect the most 
handsome epithets to dress up the praise 
of the noble viscount, he could not have 
done it so well as by adopting the phrases, 
used, for that very purpose, by the last 
noble speaker, who had paid him a warm 
and eloquent eulogium on his feeling, his 
abilities, his manliness of language, his 
integrity, and his whole civil conduct as 
a minister. His lordship concluded, with 
earnestly beseeching the House to reject 
the present motion, and not to act ina 
manner which a collection of Bourbon 
| princes would disdain to stoop to, or which 
i even any sct of the shabbiest men that 
ever entered the lower door of the House, 
would think irreparably disgraceful to 
them. | 
The question was at length put. Con- 
tents 27; Proxies 1;—TJotal 28. Not 
Contents 81; Proxies 12;—Total 93. 
Majority against the motion 65. 


Protest against the Advancement of Lord 
George Sackville to the Peerage.) ‘The 
following Protest was entered: 

ss Dissentient, 

“ Because we cannot look upon the 
raising to the peerage a person so cir- 
cumstanced in any other light than as a 
measure fatal to the interests as well as 
the glory of the crown, and to the dignity 
of this House; insulting to the memory 
of the late sovercign, and likewise to every 
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surviving branch of the illustrious House 
of Brunswick, repugnant to every prin- 
‘ciple of military discipline, and directly 
contrary to the maintenance of that 
honour, which has for ages been the glo- 
rious characteristic of the British nation, 
and which, as far as can depend on us, 
we find ourselves called upon, not more 
by duty than inclination, to transmit pure 
and unsullied to posterity.——/ Signed ) 
Osborne, Rutland, Pembroke, 
Craven, Chatham, Derby, Egre- 
mont, Devonshire, Abingdon.”’ 


Petition from Samuel Hoheb, a Jew, 
complaining of Hardships and Losses sus- 
tained by the Capture of St. Eustatius.] 
Feb. 4. Mr. Burke said that he held in 
his hand a Petition from Mr. Hoheb, the 
Jew, whose misfortunes he had described 
in a former debate; this was the Jew, 
whose coat was ripped; and from the lin- 
ing of which, the small sum of money was 
taken, which he had endeavoured to se- 
crete, when he and the other people of 
his nation were obliged to quit St. Eusta- 
tius, by order of sir George Rodney and 

eneral Vaughan.—The petition was there- 
tore brought up.and read. It stated that 
he was of the Hebrew nation, a native of 
Amsterdam; and that he had been a resi- 
dent of St. Eustatius for 25 years; that 
when that island had submitted to his 
Majesty’s government, he and all the 
others of his nation had been forced to 
quit the island, though no crime whatever 
had been proved against them; nay, though 
not so much as a charge of a crime had 
been made, unless it was, that after he had 
received orders to depart, it had been dis- 
covered that he had sewed up a few shil- 
lings of his own money, in the lining of 
his coat; that afterwards he had been per- 
mitted to return to St. Eustatius, but it 
was only to see the whole of his stock in 
trade sould for one-third of its value, and 
appropriated to the use of his Britannic 
Majesty; that he had got out of all his 
property one small bag of money, which 
was in his bureau, when he was banished 
from the island; and afterwards he ob- 
tained leave to come over to England, 
where he could expect redress only from 
that House: because if he should be re- 
ferred for his remedy to the courts of law, 
it would be totally. out of his power to 
avail himself of that remedy ; and, stripped 
of his whole fortune, to contend with sir 
George Rodney and general Vaughan, 
who by the very means that had put it out 
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of his power to fee lawyers, had secured 
to themselves the means of withholding 
from him that property which he had been 
his whole lite in acquiring. He therefore 
prayed for such relief as the House in 
their wisdom should think proper to grant 
him. 

The Secretary at War wished to know 
what was the specific object the hon. mem- 
ber had in view? If he was desirous to 
move for a grant of public money for the 
petitioner, he would recollect to what con- 
sequences such a measure might lead ; for 
if it should once go forth into the world, 
that all those who might have causes of 
complaint against officers, should obtain 
pecuniary compensation from that House, 
there would be no end of applications. 

Mr. Burke said he was desirous only 
that the petition should go to a committee, 
in order to determine whether the allega- 
tions it contained were founded in truth, 
or not: if it should be discovered that they 
were true, then undoubtedly he would 
wish to have some compensation for the 
unfortunate man. The right hon. gentle- 
man’s objection to the present mode of 
application was truly curious. If, said he, 
you were to redress all those who have 
cause of complaint against our officers, 
there would be no end to applications of 
this nature: or in other words, so many 
are the flagrant acts of oppression com- 
mitted by our officers, that we should not 
find time to attend to all the applications 
for redress ; a fine compliment to our com- 
manders truly ! How different was the con- 
duct of the French commanders. The 
marquis de Bouille by his spirit and acti- 
vity had wrested from us many of our pos- 
sessions; but he treated the conquered 
with tenderness and humanity: the for- 
tune of war might wrest victory from us, 
without disgracing us; or robbing us of 
our virtue, which was beyond the reach of 
fortune: but our commanders had robbed 
us of that which fortune could not have 
taken from us, they had robbed us of cha- 
racter; they had committed acts which 
had robbed the nation of that high name 
which it was accustomed to bear in Eu- 
rope, for its liberality and justice ; in arms 
the marquis de Bouille had already stripped 
us of some of our islands; it was to be 
feared that by his justice, his moderation, 
and his clemency, he would strip us of the 
few that remained : it was no disgrace to 
this country, that St. Eustatius, with a 
garrison of 700 men, should have been 


surprised by 300: such things had often 
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happened in war, and would undoubtedly 
happen again; but the honour and repu- 
tation of a country were not affected by 
such an event: at St. Eustatius the com- 
mander might have been negligent, and 
ought perhaps to be punished for his negli- 
gence; but his negligence did not dis- 
honour the nation; it was when private 
property was ransacked, when innocent 
people were stripped of all they were 
worth, and banished from the island, that 
such acts of barbarity would remain stains 
upon the national honour, if the nation 
did not, by some public declaration, ex- 
press its abhorrence of them; what a dis- 
graceful contrast did the capture and re- 
capture of St. Eustatius hold forth to the 
world! Two British commanders plunder 
every unfortunate inhabitant of the island. 
The marquis de Bouille restores, as far as 
he can, to every man his propeity. The 
British officers strip the Dutch governor, 
and plunder even his lady, breaking open 
hercabinct, and taking from her every thing 
valuable found in it; and at the same time 
endeavour to justify or palliate the act, by 
blasting her character, saying that she was 
an usurer; the French commander, on the 
other hand, restored, even to the negligent 
English governor, all the property he 
claimed as his own; and did pot insist on 
any other voucher than his bare word. 
Here the character of England, he said, 
was at stake; and he implored gentlemen 
to have pity on their country, though they 
should have none on the poor Jew. Ifin 
the sitting of the committee, it should be 
_ discovered that the allegations in the peti- 
tion were true, ministers might make com- 
ensation to Mr. Hoheb, without giving 
im any of the public money; they might 
give him a slice of the loan; for it had 
been often said, that the profits made on 
a loan, were not from the public money, 
or they might set him en croupe of some 
fat contractor: these were means of re- 
dressing the grievances of which he com- 
plained, without any application to the 
public treasury—The hon. gentleman 
continued for a considerable time in a vein 
of wit and humour; speaking of the fast, 
and the unfortunate Jew, who on his way 
from Jerusalem to Jericho, fell into the 
hands of robbers ; he recommended the ex- 
ample of the good Samaritan ; and thought 
that to follow it, would be the best way to 
observe the fast; though the richt hon. 
member seemed to be of opinion, that if 
the House were to relieve all the untor- 
tunate who should fall into the hands of 
[ VOL. XXII] 
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robbers in power, the nation would soon 
be exhausted. He was ashamed that the 
public treasury should have been contami- 
nated with the plunder of St. Eustatius ; 
or that any part of it should have been 
confiscated for the King’s use: the Jews 
would not have done so; they would have 
nothing to do with the thirty pieces of 
money brought to their Sanhedrim by Ju- 
das Iscariot. He concluded by moving 
that the petition be referred to a com 
mittee. 
The Secretary at War said, that when- 
ever people had a mind to be charitable 
they should take care to make free only 
with their own money: but when they 
were going to vote away the money of 
their constituents, they should be careful 
upon what grounds they did it ; for in that 
case there was neither charity nor gene- 


; rosity; because the money to be granted 


by gentlemen was not their own. ‘This 
was the only reason he had for rising on 
the present occasion, but he had not a 
wish to oppose the motion for sending the 
petition to a committee. 

Mr. Byng suggested, that as Mr. Hoheb 
was poor, the House might, if it was found 
that he should have redress in law, order 
the Attorney and Solicitor-General to 
carry on his suit for him gratis. 

Lord Mahon thought that the petitioner 
had been so ill-treated, that the Attorney 
General should be ordered to prosecute, 
at the King’s expence, the plunderers 
who had so shametully robbed a respect- 
able merchant, and put it out of his power 
of doing himself justice. 

The motion then passed. 


Standing Order relative to withdrawing 
Election Petitions.) Feb. 11. Mr. Fox 
made a complaint to the House of, what 
he called, a very serious nature. A peti« 
tion had been presented by one John 
Saunders, against the return of the pre- 
sent members for the borough of Hindon : 
that Mr. Saunders, it seemed, had pledged 
himself to the electors not to withdraw his 
petition, but let it go to a committee; and 
the electors who wished to have it tried 
by a committee had given him (Mr. Fox) 
to understand that the consequence would 
have been, that the seat of at least oné of 
the sitting members would undoubtedly 
have been vacated. However, the electors 
had learned that this same Mr. Saunders 
had at Jength agreed to withdraw his pe- 
tition, and they had applied to him to op- 
pose any motion for the purpose in the 
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House: he had promised them he would ; 
and as he meant to perform his promise, 
so he was greatly surprised to find, on 
coming into the House at about a quarter 
after four, that the motion which he had 
promised to oppose, had been already 
made, and the desired leave given to with- 
draw the petition, the sitting members 
having expressed (very willingly, nodoubt ) 
their consent on the occasion. The whole 
affair looked like a collusion; and he was 
of opinion that the House ought to come 
to a resolution, that no petition complain- 
ing of an undue election should be with- 
drawn, unless a sufficient reason should be 
assigned to the House for withdrawing it, 
and unleas one day’s notice, at least, should 
be given of the intention of moving for 
leave to withdraw it. 

The Speaker said, the motion for with- 
drawing the petition had been given to 
him, as soon as he had taken the chair, 
at half past two; but that he had kept it 
back, till it was past three o’clock, and 
until he thought there was no more busi- 
ness to come before the House. 


Feb. 18. Mr. Montagu informed the 
House, that he had turned his attention 
to the late shameful practice of presenting 
petitions complaining of undue elections, 
and afterwards without the least notice 
withdrawing them: as much injury might 
arise from a continuance of such practice, 
he should move ‘“‘ That whenever a mo- 
tion is made for leave to withdraw a peti- 
tion, complaining of an undue election or 
return of a member to serve in parlia- 
ment, the consideration and debate thereof 
shall not be entered upon immediately, 
but the same shall be adjourned till such 
further day as the House shall think fit 
to appoint ; provided, that three days at 
Jeast shall intervene between the day on 
which such motion is made, and the said 
further day so to be appointed.”’ 

The motion was agreed to, and made a 
standing order of the House. 


Cricklade Election.] Sir Harbord Har- 
bord, on the order of the day being read 
for taking into consideration the report-on 
the Cricklade election, said, he looked 
upon it as his indispensable duty, as chair- 
man of the committee that tried that elec- 
tion, to inform the House, that there ap- 
peared most flagrant acts of bribery and 
corruption at the said election: that such 
abuses had been committed, as called 
leudly for the interference of parliament 
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to prevent the Jike in future; he there- 
fore moved, that the report of the com- 
mittee be then read, which was, 1. ‘“‘ That 
it appeared to the committee, that there 
was the most notorious bribery and cor- 
ruption at the last election of burgesses 
to serve in parliament for the borough of 
Cricklade, in the county. of Wilts. 2 
That the said bribery and corruption re- 
quire the most serious consideration of 
parliament.”” ‘ The Resolutions of the 
committee being agreed to by the House, 
sit Harbord said, he should move for 
leave to bring in a Bill to prevent bribery 
and corruption at any ensuing election 
for the borough of Cricklade; which 
being granted, he next moved, that no 
writ be issued for the borough of Crick- 
lade before that day two months; the 
reason for not issuing a writ, he said, was 
to give-sufficient time to enquire into, and 
adopt the proper measures for preventing 
any like abuses. That the electors of that 
borough were corrupt beyond most others, 
was to be seen, as out of 240 voters, which 
the borough consisted of, 83 bad already 


been convicted of bribery, and there were 


now actions laid agairst 43 others on the 
same head. | 

Lord Althorpe said, he could not, as 
one of the members of the committee on 
that election, sit without giving his assent 
to the motion of his hon. friend; and to 
declare to the House, that he never 
knew such flagrant abuses, as appeared to 
have been transacted in that election. 

. The motion was agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on General 
Conway's Motion for putting an end to 
the American War.| Feb.22. General 
Conway rose to make the motion of which 
he had given notice. He began with 
stating, that the words which had fallen 
from him some time ago, bad been the 
means of inducing gentlemen to request 
him to. move the question, which they all 
considered to be essentially necessary in 
the present moment, whén they saw, not- 
withstanding all the assurances which the 
nation had received, that measures were 
apparently taking for the further prosecu- 
tion of the American war. At this day 
it would be surely idle and impertipent in 
him to try to interest the passions of the 
House, by a description of this unhappy 
and miserable struggle. Its progress 
been marked in the best blood of the em- 
pire. It was to, be traced by havoc and 
desolation ; by the ravaging of towns and 
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the murder of families; by outrages in 
every corner of America, and by ruin at 
home. It came home to the feelings of 
every individual in the House, and he 
doubted not but they had so much of it, 
as to wish sincerely for that thing, which 
could alone put a stop to the farther cala- 
mities, called peace. In the present mo- 
ment, when there were certain indications 
of a design to continue that war; whena 
new general was appointed, and when, as 
he had been credibly informed, there were 
preparations making for the next active, 
offensive campaign; in this moment he 
thought it necessary to ask of the new 
secretary, what was the design of govern- 
ment, not with regard to particular opera- 
tions, but to the general system? We 
were at present entering, as it were, into 
a new wra; we had got a new Secretary 
of State, who, though not a young man, 
was nevertheless a young minister: if he 
was not young in body, he was still pos- 
sessed of youthful vigour of mind; and 
therefore he wished to know what were 
the principles, what the sentiments of this 
new minister respecting the American 
war? He trembled, however, from the 
complexion of the right hon. gentleman’s 
former political conduct, lest he should be 
another phoenix, sprung from the ashes of 
his predecessor ; and from him the Ame- 
fican war should be renewed in all its for- 
mer vigour. Then, indeed, the state bark 
might be said to be in the most imminent 
danger; then he might cry out, 

O, Navis referent in mare te novi 

Fluctus— 
Were we with a new conductor to have a 
new plan, or were we to go on in the same 
manner as we had begun and continued 
so long, in the obstinate rejection of all 
advice which we could derive either from 
experience or disaster? The desire of our 
gracious and well-inclined sovereign must 
be for peace. He had expressed it in his 

h from the throne; and it would 

erefore, in the present moment, become 
that House to approach the throne with 
an humble, earnest, and dutiful solicita- 
tion that he would be graciously pleased 
to follow the benevolent wishes which he 
had expressed, to put an end to that cala- 
mitous war with our fellow brethren in 
America. He desired to put a question 
or two to his Majesty’s ministers, which 
he hoped they would have no objection to 
answer. He was given to understand, 
and he had it from good authority, that 
there were now, or had been lately, per- 
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sons very near at hand, disposed and au- 
thorised to treat of peace with America. 
It was a question which he desired them 
to answer openly and seriously. He was 
pretty well informed, both from the cor- 
respondence that he had himself, and 
from the enquiries that he had made, that 
there was a disposition at this time in 
America to treat of peace; and that it 
was not unknown to ministers that per- 
sons, such as he had hinted, properly in- 
structed and authorized, were now, or 
lately had been, not far distant. He de- 
sired to know another thing, whetlier they 
had lent an ear to those proposals, and 
had treated them as they deserved. The 
night hon. general made some very strong 
and pressing observations on the urgent 
necessity of bringing about this desirable 
end; and he wished exceedingly to know, 
what this new and young minister was to 
do in this situation into which he was in- 
troduced. We paid for 73,000 men, now 
said to be employed in America. This 
force was only upon paper, though we 
paid for them: in fact, by the last returns 
it appeared, that the force under sir Henry 
Clinton was 9,300, and that captured in 
Virginia only 5,400; so that, in reality, 
every soldier, actually employed in Ame- 
rica, cost us 100/.a year. Having ex- 
horted the House to consider the neces- 
sity of the moment, and to bend all their 
anxiety to the accomplishment of peace; 


for the man who, in the present distress, 


did not wish for peace in preference to 
war, not only had not a heart, but he had 
not a soul in his bosom, he concluded with 
moving, ‘“* That an humble Address be 
presented to his Majesty, earnestly im- 
ploring his Majesty, that, taking into his 
pet fa consideration the many and great 
calamities which have attended the pre- 
sent unfortunate war, and the heavy’ bur- 
thens thereby brought on his loyal and 
affectionate people, he will be pleased gra- 
ciously to listen to the humble prayer and 
advice of his faithful Commons, that the 
war on the continent of North America 
may no longer be pursued for the imprac- 
ticable purpose of reducing the inhabi- 
tants of that country to obedience by 
force ; and expressing their hope, that the 
earnest desire and diligent exertion to re- 
store the public tranquillity, of which we 
have received his Majesty’s gracious assu- 
rances, may, by a happy reconciliation 
with the revolted colonies, be forwarded 
and made effectual, to which great end 
his Majesty’s faithful Commons will be 
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ready most cheerfully to give their utmost 
assistance.” 

Lord John Cavendish seconded the mo- 
tion, and, in a warm appeal to the honest 
and upright feelings of gentlemen, con- 
jured them to take up this matter with 
seriousness now, which, sooner or later, 
they must take up. The present motion 
was perfectly regular and parliamentary; 


for though they might not presume to ad- 


vise his Majesty what form of war to pur- 
sue, they might surely say what ought 
not to be pursued. The war with Ame- 
. Tica not having originated in laudable am- 
bition, or in just policy, -had been con- 
ducted without the dignity that became 
the British nation. Narrow, low, and 
selfish in its principle, the conduct had 
been mean, miserable, and defective. 
There was neither dignified resentment 
in the origin nor the progress. it was 
begun and carried on in pique, disgust, 
rancour, and narrowness. These low 
passions had been fed by disappointment ; 
calamity, instead of making us wise, which 
was its common effect, had made us fool- 
ish; but we ought to consider, that sooner 
or later we must come te peace. We 
were already poorer by 70 millions than 
at the outset. If, then, peace must at 
last be sought for, the sooner surely the 
better; for the old prejudices and predi- 
lections of the Americans towards us, 
might not yet even be worn away from 
the bosom. Their trade, from that 
friendly partiality which long connection 
and intercourse are calculated to inspire, 
might revert to its old channel; but if the 
period was delayed, they would find new 
tracks, where they must form new affec- 
tions, new habits, to the extinction of the 
last sparks of kindness that remained in 
the bosom. The House had been told, 
that when no demand was made of a 
greater supply of men from parliament 
. than had been voted last year, it was clear 
that the war was to be carried on upon a 
much more confined plan than hitherto; 
because in the estimates for the year, the 
force under lord Cornwallis was includ- 
ed, which, being captured, could not act; 
but as the right hon. general had observed 
that the army had never been any thing 
like what it was declared to be in the 
estimates, it was obvious, that by making 
up the deficiencies, and rendering the 
army completely etfectual to its nominal 
amount, we might have a greater force 
there this year than ever we had at any 
farmer period of the war; therefore the 
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test given by ministers from the numbers 
voted this year might be fallacious, and 
probably it was so: he understood that 
great exertions were making to raise re- 
cruits in Germany and elsewhere; and 
therefore it was the indispensible duty of 
parliament to call upon the servants of the 
crown to say whether they did not still 
intend by these means to carry on the 
mad and absurd project of reducing Ame- 
rica to obedience by force. 

Mr. Secretary Ellis said, that though a 
very old member of parliament, he cer- 
tainly was a very young minister; and 
therefore he trusted, that, in what he 
should say, the House would be so indul- 
gent as to make allowance tohim. As to 
the American war, it had always been his 
firm opinion, that it was just in its origin; 
nor could the events that had since oc- 
curred, make him change that opinion: 
but he never entertained an idea, nor did 
he believe any man in that House ever 
imagined, that America was to be reduced 
to obedience by force: his idea always 
was, that in America we had many friends ; 
and that by strongly supporting them, we 
should be able to destroy that party or 
faction that wished for war, from motives 
of ambition, or a dislike to monarchy; to 
destroy that faction, and assist our friends 
there in that desired object, was, in bis 
opinion, the true and only object of the 
war. Whether that object was now at- 
tainable, was matter fit to be considered. 
That our friends in America were still 
numerous was a fact, for the truth of 
which, he would not indeed pledge him- 
self to the House; but he would never- 
theless assure them that he believed it to 
be a certain fact; and he believed it to be 
so, because he had the best reasons to 
support his belief. If his eentiments were 
not now the same as they ever had been, 
respecting the practicability of the war, 
he did not feel himself so much under the 
influence of the unmanly shame alluded 
to by the noble lord, a8 to be afraid to 
coafess that a revolution had taken place 
in bis mind; and he was free to confvas 
that he was not now so sanguine in his 
hopes of success as he had been some 
time ago: nor did he think that the coa- 
fession disgraced him; for he held & to 
be the duty of a statesman to conform to 
the circumstances of the times, and not 
blindly and obstiuately adhere to opinions, 
merely because he had once entertamed 
aud supported them.—As to peace, no 
man ceuld have a more earnest desire 
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to see it restored, than he had; and when- 
ever it could be made with safety and 
honour to this country, he would most 
cheerfully concur with his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters in establishing it as speedily as 
possible. He could endure war, only as 
the means of procuring a lasting and safe 
peace: it was on this principle alone that 
war could be justified. The hon. general 
had said, that overtures had been made, 
or certain circumstances tending to a 
peace with America, had been conmmuni- 
cated to his predecessor in office, but he 
really had never heard of any such thing 
before ; and he was so very short a time 
in office, that he had not as yet seen any 
trace of such a notification.—The execu- 
tive part of government was vested un- 
doubtedly by the constitution, in the ser- 
vants of the crowo; but the House was 
no doubt competent to interfere in the 
executive department, if it should think it 
expedient so todo; but he hoped that the 
legislature would never interfere on slight 
grounds. If the House wanted a test of 
the intentions of ministry, respecting the 
future conduct of the war, a test had been 
already given, and that test was the vote 
that passed for the army of the present 
year: an army was lost last year, and no 
application had been since made to par- 
lament for another to replace it; navy, as 
the captured army of lord Cornwallis 
formed » part of the 73,000 men, voted 
for the American service of the current 
year, it was clear that the operations of 
eur troops must be proportionably con- 
fined, on account of the defulcation occa- 
i by the captivity of the army in 
Virgwia.—Peace was. certainly the wish 
of every man; but every man might not 
perhaps take the same steps to attain that 
greatly desired object. It was his busi- 
ness to submit to the judgment of the 
House, whether the bost way to make an 
enemy sincerely wish for peace, was to 
withdraw the troops from the country, and 
rid them of those harassings which make 
men tired of war, and so anxious for the 
return of peace? In his opinion, it would 
be tantamount to this language—* we are 
ured out; do what you please, ask what 
you will, propose your own terms, you 
ve carte blanche, we subscribe to every 
ing.”? On the other hand, to make 
them feel the burdens of war, was, in his 
mind, the surest way to make them wish 
for peace; and therefore he must con- 
clude vigour and exertion was the surest 
forerunner of that inestimable blessing.— 
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But gentlemen did not seem so anxious 
for peace in general, as to put an end te 
the American war. Seeing things in the 
light which he saw them, and havieg the 
grounds which he had for forming his 
judgment, he could not call the war in 
America, the American war; ite true 
name was the French war; for, if he was 
not Kiger mistaken, the army under ge- 
neral Washington in general, and the 
whole of the American continental army, 
was fed, clothed, and paid by France ; so 
that it was France, not the Congress, that 
was fighting in America: it was not mere 
lecalitv that gave name to a war; and 
therefore he held himself to be autho- 
rized in calling the war in America a 
French war. Now, if France might bé 
fought in other countries, as well as in 
France; if she was fought last war in 
Germany, he could not see any solid ob- 
jection against fighting her this war in 
America.— Having said this much in order 
to explain his principles, he thought pro- 
per to make some observations on the 
manner in which the motion before the 
House was worded. It condemned a war 
on the contineat of America: this idea 
however was very vague; for if our ge- 
neral should attack the French forces in 
America, he might be condenaned as hav- 
ing disobeyed the orders of that House; 
and yet gentlemen professed to say, that 
it was only with respect to the forces in 
Amcrica, that they would have our hands 
tied; the motion however made no suth 
reserve, for a war on the continent of 
America was generally condemned by it. 
This amounted, in his mind, to a kind of 
tacit declaration, that the whole force of 
Britain should be withdrawn fram Ame- 
rica: if gentlemen thought the ties ripe 
for such a declaration, jet them make it ; 
if they were not, why should they propose 
a resolution full of ambiguity? They no 
doubt expected, and justly too, that the 
orders of the House should be obeyed, but 
then they should not word those orders in 
such a manner as would render it impos- 
sible for any minister to act under them 
with safety to himscif; they should con- 
sider that upon the faithful discharge of 
his duty, depended the fortune, the life, 
and the honour of a minister: and there- 
fore the orders under which he must act, 
should be clear, distinct, and explicit. 
Ministers never could act to effect either 
in war or for peace, unless they possessed 
the confidence of that House; the minis- 
try that could net gain that confidence, 
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ought to retire; but if confidence was 
given to them, the consequence of that 
confidence ought to be, that they should 
be left to act to the best of their judg- 
ment, and to avail themselves of contin- 
gencies as they should arise; and not be 
crippled up by orders, which on many un- 
foreseen occasions might perhaps be dis- 
obeyed with more advantage to the public 
than the most strict adherence to them 
could possibly produce. All he wished 
was, that the House would be explicit in 
its orders, and not place the servants of 
the crown in a situation in which they 
could not act, either with safety to them- 
selves, or benefit to their country. He 
had thought it his duty to say thus much, 
by way of confession of his faith in his 
new situation. He came into the office 
which he now held, to employ the small 

ortion of vigour, which age and infirmity 
Ped left him, for the good of his country ; 
he had now made his confession of faith, 
and he trusted to the satisfaction of the 
House. 

Mr. Burke rose next, and made an ad- 
mirable commentary on the speech of the 
American secretary. The House had no 
‘doubt been exceedingly attentive to the 
speech of the right hon. gentleman who 
had risen, soon after his appointment to 
the important office which he now held, 
for the desirable purpose of giving com- 
plete satisfaction to the House on the 
questions of the right hon. general who 
had moved the proposition. Whether he | 
had done so or not, the House were now 
left to determine ; but there was one ex- | 
pression of the new minister at the latter | 
end of his speech, which forcibly marked 
the quality and nature of the explanation 
which he had more than once given of his 
principles, and of his plan of conduct. 
He declared that he had given the House 
“‘ his confession of faith.”? This was the 
mame which he had given to his satis- 
factory explanation, and with infinite jus. 
tice; for, said Mr. Burke, it resembles ' 
many other confessions of faith which I | 
have seen, and which you must all have ' 
seen ; though it may, by the effect of some 
internal light, be perfectly intelligible to 
the right hon. member himself, it will be 
totally uniut: Iligible to all the rest of man- 
kind. A confession of faith more obscure, 
‘more confused, more intricate, and more 
absurd, perhaps was never framed and 
published for the delusion and calamity of 
mankind: like confessions of faith of the 
same unintelligible nature, it could only 
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be supported by miracles. For what had 
this new minister said? What satisfaction 
had he given to the House, and for what 
had the new arrangement in office been 
made; to which the nation had looked 
with expectation, and considered as the 
date of a new system, founded on convic- 
tion of past errors, in which this fatal and 
ruinous war was to be at length given up? 
Not one thing which had not been said a 
hundred times by the last American se- 
cretary, and which had been said for the 
delusion of the House five years ago; the 
American war was to be continued; the 
same system was to prevail; the kingdom 
was again to be drained of men for the 
support of it; and more millions were to 
be lavished and lost in the pursuit ; for to 
all this expressly did the confession of 
faith of this new minister go. It might 
have been expected at least, that when a 
new minister was appointed, a new lan- 
guage would have been held, if not a new 
system adopted; but even with this they 
were not gratified : not one new idea, not 
one new sentence, not one new word; but 
the self-same, old, hacknied, stale, and 
common language asever. Yes, there was 


| one new idea started, and he begged gen- 


tlemen to attend to it. This hopeful con- 
test, though it was to be continued, was 
no more to be considered as an American 
war. Its locality was nothing; its being 
carried on in the colonies was nothing; it 
was now converted into a French war; 
this was the only thing in which there was 
either novelty or change; and from the 


| new arrangement in office, this was all that 


had been produced. A new arrangement 
had been made, that a peerage might be 
conferred on a man who dismembered his 
country, that the American war might be 
converted into a French war, and that an 
old man might be changed into a new mi- 
nister. He defied all the world to find 
another benefit from this alteration. The 
American war. was to be considered as a 
French war; and we were to go on perse- 
cuting the Americans, not for the purpose 
of reducing the Americans to obedience 
by force, but for the purpose of reducing 


the French. What was the absurdity, or 


rather what was the wickedness of this 
idea? In the beginning of the present 
session, the effect which the loss of earl 
Cornwallis's army produced, forced the 
ministers to give assurances to the House 
that they must contract the scale of the 
war, and that it would be conducted, in 
future, on a very different plan from what 
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it had been: here, then, was the execution 
of this ministerial assurance: we will no 
more prosecute the American war—we 
will drop that entirely—we have no farther 
Intention of reducing the Americans to 
obedience by force; but—but—here is the 
fine ministerial distinction, and the new 
plan of delusion ; but we must prosecute 
the French war which now rages in the 
fields of America. Did not gentlemen 
perceive at what they aimed by this new 
argument? Surely they must see, that 
under this pretext, every hostile and often- 
sive operation that can be contrived for 
the distress and persecution of the people 
will be continued, when they have no 
longer the hope to subdue. 
But how did the new minister discover 
_ that the war in America was to be consi- 
dered as a war with France? Had he dis- 
covered that the French and Americans 
had entered into an alliance, and that 
France had bound herself to support the 
independence of the colonies?) What proof 
had he of this fact? Or what intelligence 
which justified him in saying, that by pro- 
secuting the American war, we fought 
against France? Instead of making there- 
by a diversion against the enemy, we un- 
fortunately made a most material and in- 
jurious diversion against ourselves in fa- 
vour of France; and she would continue 
that diversion as long as we pleased; 
for it cost us twenty thousand for every 
thousand that it cost them. But under 
this new name of a Frencli war the Ame- 
rican contest was to be persevered in; and 
from this new minister we were to receive 
exactly the old system. The right hon. 
gentleman had told the House exactly the 
story which he had told for five years. 
He had for a long time, in an inferior 
order of ministerial existence, crawled 
upon the leaves of the American system ; 
but now, like the caterpillar, he had left 
the chrysalis state, his wings had broke 
from their foldings, and now expanded, he 
took his flight; but though his appearance 
was different, the creature was the same. 
Indeed, it might with truth be asserted, 
that the late secretary for the American 
department, though called up by a patent 
to the other House, was still to be found 
in effigy in his old seat. There he sat with 
all the plans of the American war thick 
upon him. The right hon. gentleman was 
the noble lord’s universal legatee. On 
his political death he hath bequeathed to 
the right hon. gentleman all his plans, 
projects, and measures, nay, his ideas, 
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language, and words, all and several the 
parts and parcels of the American war he 
had transmitted by his last will and testa- 
ment to the right hon. gentleman, who 
was his heir, successor, executor, and unl-, | 
versal legatee ; not one scrap had he suf- 
fered to go into other handa, but all had. 
devolved on this new minister, and he still 
spoke, lived, and acted in that House, as 
heretofore, only he had gone into the 
shape of the right hon. gentleman. The 
right hon. gentleman, before he had been 
many days, nay many hours among them 
in his new capacity, had thought so mean- 
ly, or so ignorantly of the sense and dig- 
nity of parliament, as to believe that they. 
would suffer this insult of going on with 
the American war under a new name. 
Though he was a new minister, he was an 
old member, and he ought to have known 
and felt more respectfully and justly of 
parliament. What! at this day, after a 
seven years experience of the absurdity 
and impracticability of the contest, to be 
told that we were to go on! Not one rag- 
ged nor tattered fragment of an excuse to 
cover the design; that, at Jeast, if men 
were to be seduccd, there might be the 
grace of delusion in the business; nocover, - 
no disguise—none but the miserable and 

ridiculous stratagem of giving a new name 

to the oldstory. The cheat was too paltry 
to pass even upon parliament, much less 

on the suffering and burthened people, 

whom it was ultimately to affect. 

That he was right in asserting, that the 
right hon. gentleman was the universal 
legatee of the noble lord, was evident from 
this, he had succeeded to his hopes, to his 
intelligence, to his knowledge of our nu- 
merous friends in America, to his total 
ignorance of every thing that tended to 
peace. He had said, that he had great 
and good reason to believe, and to be per 
suaded that we had many and numerous 
friends in America. He did not know it, 
he had no personal knowledge of the fact ; 
he had only good and substantial reasons 
to believe it. The fact was plain, the 
right hon. gentleman was sivendy in pos- 
session of all the noble lord’s refugees; 
72,0002. worth of refugees had come to 
him as part of the inheritance. Oh! ex- 
claimed Mr. Burke, that we could only 
come to the happy moment when ministers 
would be pleased charitably to forbear the 
name of our friends in America. It was 
our friends in America that had done us 
all the mischief. Every calamity of the 
war had arisen from our friends; and if 
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such were to be our friends, he wished to 
God that we might hear of them no more. 
When exhausted and famishing, had our 
friends assisted us? Had they brought us 
a single bullock, a single bushel of Indian 
corn? Had they assisted us in any one 
shape or way? No: they had drawn us in 
the north to Saratoga; and in the south 
to York-town. What did the right hon. 
gentleman mean by his holding out the 
delusion of more friends? Did he recol- 
. lect, or did he think of the 10th article 
of the last capitulation? Or did he mean 
to make other 10th articles for the pur- 
pose of giving up what few friends we 
might still have left?) The right hon. 
gentleman also had hopes of success. After 
_ all our calamities, after having found by 
experience, that when we had only Ame- 
rica to. oppose, we were unequal to the re- 
duction; now that we had fresh acces- 
sions of enemies, nay, that we had the 
most powerful in the universe to oppose, 
he had treason to entertain hopes. iser- 
able hopes! What had the American war 
produced ? What but pcerages and cala- 
mities ? What but insults and titles? Was 
there any thing to give hope? O yes, we 
must not only have hope, but confidence 
-in ministers. Confidence! could we have 
confidence in the men who still determined 
to prosecute this mad and impolitic war? 
It was impossible. Could we have confi- 
dence in this new minister, who seemed 
determined to tread in the footsteps of his 
predecessor? He had heard nothing of 
propositions of pence. He had found no 
traces of any thing like negociation for 
poace in his office: Oh! no. ‘There was 
10 reason to expect any thing of that sort 
in thc office of his predecessor ; or if there 
was, he dared to say that it lay hidden and 
concealed, unless the right hon. gentle- 
man had taken the trouble to make parti- 
cular inquiries of the principal people in 
the office, whether or not there were any 
papers in the place relating to proposi- 
‘tions of peace. But it was not the temper 
of the noble lord to cherish any thing of 
that sort. But surely the new minister 
must know, that there had been propo- 
sitions of peace made under an act of par- 
liament, by the commissioners sent from 
this country ; and for the purpose of shew- 
ing that the noble lord, who had lately 
gone up to the other House, after seeing 
those propositions made in the moment of 
his absurd hope, that is, in the very mo- 
ment of actual distress, not only forgot, 
but expressly contradicted the offers that 
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were made. The hon. gentleman read 
extracts of a letter from lord George Ger- 
main, now lord Sackville, toa gentieman 
in America, in which he recommended to 
him, in settling with such as might be in- 
clined to return to their allegiance, to 
repress the republican spirit, and to adhere 
closely tothe old constitutions. The hon. 
gentleman said, that the moment of our 
ruin in America was the season of his 
hope. He had indulged expectations of 
succcss 80 ill-founded and fallacious, that 
in the very instant when he formed and 
retailed them, the serious plan for our de- 
struction was formed, and beginning to be 
putin exccution. The hon. gentleman, to 
shew this singular fact, read several extracts 
of letters from the Jate American secretary 
to sir Henry Clinton, and others of his 
confidential correspondents, dated in 
the months of January, February, and 
March, last year, in which he informed 
him, that all was perfectly safe in France, 
there was nothing to be expected from 
that quarter, and therefore he planned and 
suggested another expedition like that of 
general Burgoyne, to be performed by 
general Haldiman from Canada, just at the 
time when De Grasse sailed from Brest 
with the armament which captured the 
army of earl Cornwallis at York-town. In 
the month of February 1781, he knew 
nothing of the armament which sailed on 
the 7th of March. In the month of Fe- 
bruary he ordered a new expedition, that 
another army might suffer the disgrace of 
a surrender. He received all his Ameri- 
can intelligence from France, and his 
French intelligence from America. He 
recommended to sir Henry Clinton, at a 
time when the exchanges of prisoners 
were stopt, tosend the American prisoners 
to the West Indies, to recruit our regi- 
ments there, ‘“‘ because there was & great 
mortality reigned among them in that in- 
teinperate climate.” This was the way 
which he laboured to regain the scattered 
affections of America. This was the way 
that he strove to conciliate their fale 
dispositions, and bring them to loyalty an 
peace. This was the plan and conduct of 
this war, from which he had retired with 
the ray reward of a peerage. 
The hon. gentleman said, it was no se- 
curity to parliament that the estimates of 
the present year did not ask for a specific 
number of men in addition, to be sent to 
America for the purposes of the war 
Without forming new regiments, let them 
only fill up the present, and the force 
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would be greater than it had been at any 
former period of the contest. Besides, it 
would not,.and it must not be asserted, 
that ministers had not got the power 
at any time to increase that number, by 
bringing before the House fresh demands. 
With respect to the possession of posts 
in America, for the purpose of carrying on 
a war with France, or of taking the advan- 
tage of contingencies, they could only be 
valuable, when, by their natural strength, 
they might be occupied by a few men, 
that they might have the opportunity of 
detaching a great many from them on 
actual service; and he called upon the 
House to say, whether the posts of New 
York, Charles-town and Halifax, were 
posts of this kind, or posts which could 
produce any other than that simple and 
curious one, of waiting to take advantage 
of see ame No contingencies, he 
said, could possibly arise favourable to 
this country while the present system was 
pursued. 
_ Mr. Adam considered himself then in a 
very different light from what he had ap- 
peared forty eight hours before: in the 
ast debate, he was exercising his judicial 
authority, vested in him as a member of 
parliament, by the constitution, in scruti- 
nizing the past conduct of a minister; but 
this night he was called upon to act in avery 
different capacity, in a capacity whichhe did 
not derive from the constitution, namely, 
that of advising, or rather pointing out the 
different measures, which the executive 
power was then to pursue; this he held to 
be unconstitutional; for the House of 
Commons must be converted into a privy 
council, and a council without eeyands or 
documents to go by, to direct the crown; 
this was unconstitutional, for by the con- 
stitution, the House had an indisputable 
Tight to examine into the past; but they 
could not dictate the measures to be 
adopted, without encroaching on the rights 
of the executive power. - Gentlemen 
seemed apprehensive, lest the army in 
America should be recruited up to the full 
complement, or number stated upon paper; 
but he thought the character of sir Guy 
‘Carleton, who was to command that army, 
‘took away all grounds for such apprehen- 
sions. ‘That officer was extolled on all 
sides for his great military abilities: ‘his 
talents were acknowledged to be of the 
first magnitude, both in offensive and de- 
‘fensive war; but still if there was any one 
aa of the military profession in which 
excelled more than in another, it was 
[ VOL. XXII. ] 
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undoubtedly in defensive war, of which he 
had given so brilliant a proof at Quebec, 
where he had acquired immortal honour 
by the gallant and judicious defence he 
made, and the signal success he obtained 
over the enemy. It was therefore most 
probable that a defensive, and not an of- 
fensive, war was the object of the ministers, 
who had appointed sir Guy Carleton. 

Lord Sheffield was against the motion, 
and urged that it would be impolitic to 
withdraw our troops from America, as the 
Americans then might annoy our West 
India islands. He said he did not clearly 
understand the motion ; he knew not how 
we could separate the war with America 
from the war with France; or how we 
could talk of maintaining a war of posts 
without intending to make it a war of of- 
fence. If we had not a force in America 
which should be able to act as occasion 
might require, we must lose every post in 
detail from the river St. Lawrence to the 
Cape of Florida. We must either fight 
France in America, or we must fight her in 
the west, in the east, or at home, in the 
rich fields of Britain. 

Mr. Wilberforce was much in favour of 
the motion, and declared, that while the _ 
present ministry existed, there were no 
prospects of either peace or happiness to 
thiskingdom. He said, it tended to hold 
out wise advice and direction to ministers 
for their future conduct, respecting the 
American war; their career hitherto had 
rather resembled the career of furious mad- 
men than the vigorous and prudent exer- 
tions of able statesmen. He declared, 
from a part of what the new Secretary had 
said, he began to suspect, what a subse- 

uent part of his speech had fully con- 
rmed in his mind, namely, thatit was in- 
tended to pursue the ruinous war in 
the former cruel, bloody, impracticable 
manner. 

Mr. T. Townshend spoke strongly in 
favour of the motion ; it had been thrown | 
out in the debate, he said, that it was not 
now an American war, but a French war; 
that America was become dependent on 
France, that France had conquered Ame- 
rica; what, then, could be inferred, but 
that France, with ‘,400 men in America, 
had done more than England had with 
73,000 ? , oe 

Mr. C. Turner said, that the people of 
England, especially the poorer sort, were 
so reduced by the American war, that the 
farmers in the country were glad to sell 
their corn as fast as they could thrash it, 
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merely to support themselves. He de- 
clared that he differed from those who 
looked to parliament for the salvation of 
the nation; he had trusted to them too 
long; and the only salvation now lay in 
the people, whom he would join on the 
first occasion. . 
Colonel Barré moved, that the petition 
from Bristol, lying on their table, might 
‘be read, which being complied with, he 
said, the many burdens and grievous 
oppressions which it was stated that 
great trading town laboured under, by 
this destructive and pernicious American 
war, were not peculiar to it; they were 
common to the whole kingdom; he. was 
confident the city of London had similar 
sentiments with regard to the war, and 
the reason that their table was not loaded 
from all parts with petitions of the like 
nature with that just read, was, that the 
nation did not look up to parliament with 
that respect which they were formerly 
wont to do; they had fallen into contempt 
in the eyes of the public; and that, and 
that alone was the cause that complaints 
of the distresses, heavy burdens, and in- 
tolerable hardships which the nation en- 
dured, did not pour in from every quarter. 
An hon. gentleman had said, that this 
mode of sidrening the crown was unpre- 
cedented. Good God! Sir, said he, the 
situation of our country is unprecedented ; 
and is this a time, when the nation is 
verging on absolute ruin, to search for 
precedents to warrant us in those measures 
- which may avert that destruction? From 
what has fallen from the new Secretary of 
State, he could plainly perceive that the 
game wretched argument and folly which 
had hitherto promoted and cariak on the 
accursed war, still influenced the conduct 
of ministers; he said, we had many friends 
in America, and it would be cruel to 
abandon them to the merciless hands of 
the Congress. It was an entire delusion; 
we had no friends in America; and mi- 
nisters had been duped ‘into the idea of 
the contrary by the falshoods told them 
by refugees here. To their misinfor- 
mation we might chiefly attribute our 
disasters in America. To contradict their 
lying reports to government, we needed 
only refer to lord Cornwallis’s public let- 
ters. In them he told us, he met none of 
those many loyalists he was made to be- 
lieve he should in North Carolina, a pro- 
vince in which he stood most in nee 
them ; in his march throughout almost the 
whole province, he found them timid 
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friends and inveterate enemies. Did this. 
language denote loyalty? 
the numerous friends and warm advocates 
for this country, that ministers were so 
mighty tender of deserting ? 
his lordship being necessitated, through 
want of provisions and other circum- 
stances, to march to Wilmington, he there 
found a number of Americans assembling, 
not for the purpose of arming, as would 
be falsely insinuated, but merely to see 
that gallant general, lord Cornwallis, who 
had so repeatedly beaten general Green ; 
and as soon as this sight was over, and 
they paid their addresses to his lordship, 


Were these 


However, 


they retired with as great expedition out 


of the town as they made in coming in: 


and he had it from very good authority, 
that lord Cornwallis could not, with every 
persuasion in his power, prevail on even 
100 men to arm themselves in his support. 
From this account of the disposition of 
the Americans, must not every man, en- 
dued with any degree of reason, see the 
impracticability of subduing America by 
force ?—In the next place, if it was meant 
to be made a war of posts, our forces 
were too numerous, a smaller number 
would answer the end as effectually, and 
the rest might be employed with vast ad- 
vantage to the nation elsewhere; there- 
fore, when lie saw no such plan in agita- 
tion, but on the contrary, that there were 
more regiments and forces to be sent to 
augment our armies, he must naturally 
conclude the war was to be carried on as 


extensively as ever, nor was he the less 


convinced of this circumstance, from what 
an hon. gentleman said, that the estimates 
on the table proved incontestibly that the 
war was not to be carried on on so large 8 
scale as heretofore. The estimates, in his 
opinion, could afford no certainty what- 
ever of the designs of government, for, to 
pursue their favourite plan, they might 
send the army from Ireland, they might 
send the army from England, and there- 
fore, without some direct confessien of 
aliministration, that they do not inteod 
continuing an offensive war in America, 
they were as perfectly at liberty to act 
now as they were at the first day. Toshew 
the deceit and the inconsistency that mi- 
nisters had shewn in the whole course of 
this war, he would read a paper, wnitten 
by the secretary (sir Grey Cooper) of the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, and at his 
express desire, in order to be shewn to 
the Congress. It mentioned, after stating 
several particulars of the power of this 
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nation, and the great disadvantages that 
would attend the perseverance of Ame- 
rica in this war, that so high was the spirit 
of the nation, that ministers had not in- 
fluence to procure them any concessions 
from parliament, if they were inclined to 
it ever so much; and, at the very same 
time that this paper was written for the 
inspection of Congress, the noble lord 
proposed to this House offers for a recon- 
. ciliation with the colonies. Then, was it 
Po to suppose, that America, who 

ad seen so much duplicity in the conduct 
of the servants of the crown, would ever 
have faith in any propositions which might 
originate from them, without they had a 
confirmation of the sincerity of their wishes 
by a vote of this House? 

The Secretary at War remarked, that 
if an end to the American war was what 
gentlemen wished for, the withdrawing 
our forces would by no means have that 
effect; for America, when she had no 
force in that country to cope with, would 
certainly attack us in her turn; so that 
we should still have an American war; 
besides, her ports would be open, and 
would every day increase in wealth and 
power, a circumstance this nation should 
use their utmost endeavours to prevent. 
He said, gentlemen wished to be informed 
what government meant by war of posts. 
His idea was, that we were to keep no 
regular army in the field, but in keeping 
those posts we had, we might add others 
te them whenever they should be found 
advantageous to us, thus affording us the 
means of eps the enemy if an op- 
portunity served of doing it with success ; 

- he said the address now moved for was 
not explicit enough, the terms of it were 
teo obscure, nor could he see any possible 
benefit could arise from it; if he did, it 
should have his warmest support. 

Mr. Fos, in a most able speech, exposed 
the duplicity of ministers. He said he 

‘was happy to find, on the late occasion, 
219 honest, mdependent men. If the 
people would only consider the vast num- 

of contractors and placemen, that un- 
worthily and unjustly had seats in that 
House, they must be convinced, that a 
majority of nineteen, for a minister, was, 
mm fact, a minority, as it proved most 
clearly and unequivocally that the voice 
of the pe were undoubtedly against 
him. He was exceedingly severe on ad- 
ministration, and was glad to find that he 
had discovered who that evil spirit: was 
that conducted a our 'mischiefs; it: was 
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a person higher than the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon ; for the noble lord was onl 
his puppet, and acted as he was. told. 
The right hon. gentleman had spoke out. 
He now understood what was meant. He 
would take the word of a principal. The 
other persons on the same bench with the 
right hon. gentleman, though ostensible 
ministers, were only secondary kind of 
beings compared to him. That infernal 
spirit that really ruled, and had so nearl 
ruined this country, which was muc 
greater, though not so visible, as ministers, 
had spoken through the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s mouth. He said, it was now 
evident, that the war was to be pursued 
in America in the same mad manner in 
which it had been conducted _ hitherto. 
He talked of the distinction of carrying 
on a war with America, and in America, 
and said, every body had hoped, from 
what had fallen from the Lord Advocate, 
and the noble lord in the blue ribbon be- 
fore the holidays, that the war in future 
was only to be continued with America, 
and not in America. But the right hon. 
gentleman’s explanation of the sort of wat 
of posts to be adopted, had fully con- 
vinced him. He declared, if the learned 
lord did not vote for the present motion, 
what he had said before the holidays 
would bear the construction of having 
arisen from personal animosity, otherwise 
how was his speaking against one minister, 
and supporting another for pursuing the 
same measures in the same manner, to be 
accounted for? 

The Secretary at War thanked Mr. 
Fox for the very elevated situation to 
which he had raised him, but declared, he 
was not entitled to any such honour, and 
assured the hon. gentleman, that he was 
not actuated by any other spirit than his 
own. 

Lord Mahon read a patt of a declara- 
tion of Congress dated July 1775, which 
was highly complimentary to the late earl 
of Chatham, his father-in-law. He said, 
that lord Chatham had expressed himself 
highly flattered by the compliments paid 
him by Congress, and after reading it, he 
held it up, saying, “© They do me too 
much honour, but they are ul advised, for 
this is a sin which-will never be fors 

iven.” 

Lord North took notice of the very 
high rank which Mr. Fox had thought 
proper to confer on the Secretary at War, 
and the very low rank to which he had 


been pleased to degrade him. He- rose 
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therefore, a poor ostensible minister em- | - 


barrassed not a little in limine, for he was 
called upon to give the House satisfac- 
tion, and told at the same time, that let 
him say what he would, he was not to be 
believed. Under that difficulty he would 
nevertheless repeat what he had said 
before the holidays. He wished sincerely 
for peace; in 1775, when he made the 
proposals of conciliation he wished for 
peace. Government, he solemnly assured 
the House, had no inteniion whatever 
of pursuing the American war as _ be- 
fore. The army estimates were the 
strongest proof of this. No new corps 
were to be sent over, nothing but recruits. 
If we did not withdraw our troops, it 
would be the weakest thing in the world 
not to put them in a situation to defend 
themselves. He assured lord Mahon that 
lord Chatham’s remarks on the Congress 
declaration were not founded. He did 
not recollect having heard of that paper 
before; certain he was it had not the 
smallest influence on the conduct of mi- 
nisters. Had the present motion proposéd 
total removal of the troops, he would 
have had a clear, definite, distinct idea 
of it, and should have known how to have 
treated it. But as it stood, it was neither 
one thing nor another, it was in his mind 
dangerously inexplicable ; he should there- 
fore vote against it. 3 

Mr. W. Pitt urged the necessity of 

peeing aspecdy end to the war. It had 

een, 
the new secretary, that to make peace 
with the Americans, you must make them 
feel the calamities of war. Surely we 
ought to pay some respect to the calami- 
ties of our constituents at home; they, he 
would be bound to say, felt all the calami- 
ties of war. 

The Lord Advocate rose to answer a 
part of Mr. Fox’s speech, whicl: was sup- 

sed to accuse him of condemning in 
Jord G. Germain what he approved in 
Mr. Welbore Ellis, and was against tlie 
motion. 

Mr. Bankes was much in favour of the 

motion, and shewed that it was truly con- 
stitutional for that House to interfere, and 
the only proper means of bringing about 
the desired object, a peace with Ame- 
rica. 
- Mr. T. Pitt was in favour of the mo- 
tion, and traced the American war with 
much accuracy and precision, as well as 
the different conduct of the minister at 
Uifferent periods of it. 
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Mr. Powys moved, that the Journals of 
the 6th of February, 1775, be read, which 
was done, shewing the Address to his Ma- 
jesty to prosecute the American war; he 
then argued that it was not now necessary 
for the House to agree to the present mo- 
tion, as they perceived that the war was 
no longer practicable. 

Mr. Rigby said, he undoubtedly was of 
opinion some time back, that the Ameri- 
can war was a just one; he still continued 
to think so; but he was also of opinion, 
that the complexion of the times had al- 
fered, and that it was no longer practica- 
ble to pursue it; yet he should vote 
against the present motion, as it inter- 
fered with the executive power, and left 
ministers in a situation not knowing what 


‘to do. 


General Conway explained the nature 
of the motion, and said it was necessary 
for the House to come to the resolution 
proposed, as a basis to treat upon, as it 
would shew the world that the House of 
Commons were in earnest. The riglit 
hon. general reviewed all the arguments 
that had been urged against the motion, 
and gave them clear and forcible an- 
swers. 

At two in the morning, the House di- 


vided: 
Tellers, 
Mr. Byng- - - - 
YEAS Mr. Hussey - - t 193 
Mr. John Robinson - - 
Nozs Mr. Adam - - - t 194 


Majority against general Conway’s mo- 
tion, 1. 

Mr. Fox said, that as the question had 
been decided against his side of the House 
by the majority of a single vote only, he 
thought it necessary in that full House to 
give notice, that the same question would 
be brought forward again. He did not 
doubt it would then he carried. It was 
highly necessary that the voice of the peo- 
ple should be effectually heard, before the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon opened the 
budget. 

Colonel Barré complained of the inde- 
cent conduct of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon in giving notice of so important a 
matter as the opening of the budget, in @ 
thin House of a Friday, for the next Mon- 
day. This was of a piece with the noble 
lord’s conduct in having appointed com- 
sponse of para eeping them em- 

oyed two, years, and receiving re 

st them full of matter poahyol the 
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most serious consideration of parliament, 
and yet suffering these reports to be on 
the table like so much lumber. Here 
the colonel grew vehement, and used lan- 
guage extremely harsh and acrimonious. 
He called the noble lord the scourge of 
his country, said he had drained its re- 
sources, spent its cash, and reduced it al- 
most to beggary; he had ruined Great 
Britain as a state, emptied the pockets of 
the subjects, and his conduct to that 
House was insulting and intolerable. For 
a minister who had been the scourge of 
the nation, and who had himself appointed 
the commissioners, and yet had not at- 
tempted to profit from their various bene- 
ficial suggestions, but instead of doing so, 
to come tu the House and propose a new 
Joan, was most indecent and scandalous, 
and ought to rouse the indignation of 
every gentleman present. 


Jor putting an end to the American War. 


Lord North immediately got up and | 


said, he had been so used to language | having made that 
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end by that means fully answered. Fis 
lordship declared, he could not have given 
notice sooner, because he was not himself 
apprized till that day, that the business 
was in such a state of settlement, as to 
justify his declaring it to the House. 

Mr. Danning spoke to order, and said, 
when any member violated the orders of 
the House, a general apology was all that 
was requisite ; but in the present instance 
the noble lord had made an exception in 
his apology ; therefore it was not that sort 
of apology that ought to. satisfy the 
House. 

The Speaker said, the House had a 
right to an apology, and the more com- 

rehensive it was made, the more it was 
likely to afford general satisfaction. 

Lord North again apologized to the 
House, and said, he had imagined in all 
such cases, an apology to the House was 
the proper apology and therefore after 

, he thought the best way 


from that quarter, so extremely uncivil, ! of rendering it unexceptionable was to 
so brutal, and so insolent—/[ Here there ‘state truly and fairly, what it was, that 


was a i te uproar; the chair and opposi- 
tion calling to order.] At length, 
Mr. I’. Townshend spoke to order, and 


said he had never seen such a violent 


i 


t 
' 


had drawn from him the words that were 
disorderly. | 

Mr. Davi said a general apology 
would have been sufficient, had not the 


breach of order, and sucha total disregard ‘noble lord made a particular exception ; 
of decency as the noble lord had been the House ought to insist on a particular 


guilty of. Tbe hon. gentleman had at- 
tacked the minister on public grounds, 
and in a_ warrantable parliamentary 


| 


| 


apology to the hon. gentleman, for it 
pf as if a new cause of offence was 
offered him in the apology made by the- 


manner; yet the minister, a servant of | noble lord. 


the public, and a servant of that House, 
had dared to call an hon. member of that 
House, “ insolent and brutal,” for speak- 
ing what he and every other member had 
a right to say to any one of the King’s 
ministers. He was proceeding, when . 
Lord North said, he begged pardon of 
the House, but would not apologize to the 
hon. gentleman, whose unhandsome lan- 
guage had forced from him the exception- 
able words. That hon. gentleman was 
addicted to treating him in a stile of pe- 
culiar harshness. He begged the House 
to reccllect that his conduct had been 
called “ insulting,’ and his behaviour, 
‘¢ most indecent and scandalous.” He 
appealed to the chair, if he had not said 
to the Speaker early in the day, that he 
wished to give notice of his intention to 
open the budget on Monday, but the 
House was so thin he knew not if it would 
be right. That the Speaker had answer- 
ed, he might as well give the notice then, 
as it. would undoubtedly be generally 
known in the course of the day, and the 


A C—O 


Lord Westcote said, if a particular apo- 
logy was expected from one side, the 
other side had also a right to an apology ; 
for the language of the hon. gentleman 
had been as improper, as that which it 
had provoked from the noble lord. 

r. W. Pitt said the noble lord had been 
called to order; and the question was 
whether he had complied in a manner sa- 
tisfactory to the House. With regard to 
what the noble lord who spoke last had 
said of another hon. gentleman having 
been disorderly, that was a matter totally 
distinct, and could not come under con- 
sideration while they were discussing ano- 
ther breach of order in another person. . 

The Speaker said, that the apology 
ought to be as general as possible, and 
to comprehend an apology to the indivi- 
dual affronted. He was convinced the 
noble lord wanted no instruction, but 
would of himself make an apology every 
way handsome and satistactary. 

Lord North then made an apology with- 
out any exception; and said it was a won- 
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der he should ever lose his temper, consi- 
dering how often he was obliged to hear 
hard words applied to him personally. 

Mr. Dunning rose and repeated his 
former objection. 

Lord North said he had made an apo- 
logy without any exception whatever, and 
appealed to the House, whether, what he 
had said, was not satisfactory. 

Colonel Barré rose and declared he ac- 
cepted the apology. The colonel added, 
his own language had not been unparlia- 
mentary, he had spoken of the noble lord 
as a public minister, but the noble lord 
was not entitled to make the attack upon 

him which he did, because he was only a 
private individual member of parliament, 
and not in any public or responsible situa- 
tion. He declared he should be ashamed 

to behave improperly in that House ; and 
that to the noble lord as a private gentle- 
man, he was not in the least disposed to 
use any rude or uncivil language, less per- 
haps than to any one man living. What, 
however, had occasioned the noble lord’s 
heat? He as a member of the House had 
justifiably complained of the noble lord as 
a minister, and ought the noble lord, on 
that account, to have called him brutal ?— 
[A cry of Order! order !] 

The Speaker told the colonel, that hav- 
ing accepted the noble lord’s apology, 
he ought not to repeat the obnoxious 
words. 

Colonel Barré said he did not mean to 
say a syllable offensive to the noble lord’s 
ear, or that any other gentleman, he did 
not mean to repeat the words offensively, 
by repeating the word brutal, he meant 
only to reason with the noble lord on the 
case. 

Sir E. Deering appealed to the chair, 
whether as an apology had been made, it 
was warrantable to dwell upon the ob- 
noxious words ? 

The Speaker gave it as his opinion, that 
they ought not to be mentioned. 

Mr. Courtenay rose to speak, but was 
interrupted by Mr. F. Montague, who 
thought enough had been said on the sub- 

ject, and therefore moved to adjourn. Mr. 
Fox gave notice that the question debated 
that day would be brought on again in the 
course of next week. 


Feb. 25. General Conway rose only to 
give notice, that on Wednesday next he 
would make a motion, as nearly the same 
in substance as the orders of the House 

would permit, as that which was rejected 
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on Friday last. His reason for bringing 
again before the House the subject of the 
American war, was, that, considering the 
very small majority by which his last 
motion was rejected, and the number of 
members who were absent on that occa- 
sion, he was of opinion that the sense of 
the House had not been fully taken; 
therefore, that the subject might be farther 
discussed, and that all the members m 
town might have a fair opportunity of 
expressing, by a vote, what was their 
sense of the farther prosecution of the 
American war, he then announced that 
on Wednesday next he would renew his 
motion. 


Debate in the Commons on the Budget.) 
Feb. 25. The House being in a Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means, 

Lord North entered upon the arduous 
business of the loan. He said that many 
‘one of the necessary supply of the year 

ad not yet been voted, and therefore he 
could not state the whole of the suppy 
with that degree of precision with which 
he could speak of it when all the estimates 
should be laid upon the table: however, 
he knew he could come so near the exact 
account, that gentlemen would be at no 
loss to form a just opinion on the subject. 
Various sums had been already voted 
under the heads of navy, army, ordnance, 
exchequer bills; and there still remained 
very considerable sums to be voted for 
miscellaneous services. The committee 
of supply had already voted 100,000 sea- 
men, including 21,000 marines, and for 
their support, 4/. per man, per month, 
which made 5,200,000/.; for the ordin 

of the navy 409,766/. 12s. Od. ; for build- 
ing, re-building, sand repairing  slups 
953,519/.; total for the navy 6,563,000. 
12s. 9d. Of the navy debt he intended 
to pay off this year 1,500,000/.; which 
would make the whole voted, and to be 
voted for the navy, for the service of the 
present year 8,063,285/. 12s. 9d. 

It might be thought that 1,500,000. 
was too small a sum for the discharge of 
the navy debt this year, when compared to 
that which had been voted last year for 
the same purpose, which was 3,200,000. 
but then it was to be remembered, that tt 
was a particular circumstance, which did 
not occur often, that had enabled parlia- 
ment to pay off so large asum ; this parti- 
cular circumstance was the renewal of the 
Bank charter, for which 2,000,Q000/. were 
advanced by the Bank. According to the 


—_———— 
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terms of the agreement 1,000,000/. was 
to be advanced last year; the other, on or 
before the Ist of March, 1782: the Bank, 
however, in order to accommodate govern- 
ment, had advanced before the expiration 
of the year 500,000/. of the million, which 
" was not to become payable till March next ; 
so that the whole of the two millions had 
not yet been applied to the discharge of 
the navy debt ; there remained still half a 
million, which he would add to the 
1,500,000/. that he intended to dedicate 
to that use this year, by which means he 
would be enabled to pay off 2,000,000/. of 
navy debt. Adding, therefore, this half 
willion to the gross sum of 8,068,000/. 
already stated, the whole supply for the 
navy for the present year would amount 
to 8,563,000/. just about 127,000/. less 
than had been voted for the same service 
last year.—There had been already voted 
for the ordinary of the army 4,208,097/. 
2s. 6d.; there remained to be voted for 
the extraordinaries of the army 3,516,214. 
5s. 8d.; which together amounted to 
7,724,3111. 8s. 2de<—For the ordnance 
there had been voted 1,612,089/. 19s. 5d. ; 
exclusive of the salt-petre contract, which 
had been broken; if it should be renewed 
on more advantageous terms for the public, 
then the ordnance would have a claim of 
between 40 and 50,000/.—Exchequer-bills 
had been issued to the amount of 
$,400,000/. ; and also for the vote of credit 
1,000,000/.; total 4,400,000/. These were 
the sums which had been already voted 
by parliament. There remained to state 
to the House the sums which still remained 
to be voted. The various deficiencies in 
taxes of former years, and of sundry grants, 
amounted to 882,643/. 6s. 7d. but then in 
this sum was included a deficiency which 
always existed, and which was always al- 
jowed in the land and malt taxes, of 
400,000. 

With respect to the grants of parliament, 
they would appear, to the Levant Com- 
pany 5,000/. to the African Company 
43,000/., for roads and bridges in Scotland 
-5,000/., to the city of London, towards 
rebuilding Newgate, 10,000/., to American 
sufferers 68,439/. 16s. This last article 
to be sure, was more than was paid last 

ear under that head, the sum then being 
only 57,912/. 10s., but the reason was, 
that a considerable number of the Ameri- 
can sufferers had been ordered to return, 
which they had, he was free to own, obeyed 
cheerfully ; and it was always customary 
‘to grant them one year's salary, and a 
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quarter advance for the expences of their 
passage, which occasioned the sum of 
10,000/. more this year than the year 
before, consequently next year there 
would be a saving of that 10,000/. and 
should they stay in America, the whole 
sum would be annually saved: but, on the 
contrary, if they were obliged to return, 
undoubtedly they must again receive the 
like pension. There were also for the 
British Museum 3,000/. and for American- 
civil governments 14,957/. 10s. 5d.—He 
begged pardon of the committee for having 
omitted the expence attending the convicts 
at Woolwich, which would this year 
amount, according to Mr. Duncan Camp- 
bell’s account, to 14,7191. 4s. Towards 
the building at Somerset-house, what 
seemed to be the intent of parliament, to 
grant annually 25,000/., and with respect 
to the salt-petre contract with Mr. Town- 
son, it was entirely put an end to; but 
supposing that Mr. Townson did not sup- 
ply the salt-petre, some other contract 
must be made; he should therefore esti- 
mate that at 50,000/. which would make 
the whole of the miscellanies to be voted 
209,788/. 15s. 5id. which being added 
to the 8,000/. already voted, made the 
whole sum under the head of miscellanies 
exactly 217,788/. 15s. 54d. therefore the 
rere for the present year would stand 
as fo 


llow : 
ee s. a. 
Navy ...ccccccccsccseseses 8,063,285 12 9 
Army © ccsciscsasversicse 7,724,311 8 2 
Ordnance ....... sccceses 1,612,089 19 5 
Exchequer Bills ...... 4,400,000 0 0O 
Deficiencies ........0... 882,643 6 7 
Miscellanies .......s000 217,788 15 54 
Total of Supplies 22,900,119 2 43 


The only Ways and Means that parlia- 
ment had already granted was that of the 
land and malt-tax, which amounted to 
2,750,000/.; and the next great object 
which the House was to turn their eye to, | 
was the sinking fund, the disposable part 
of which was always made up to the 10th 
of Oct. and appeared as follows: In 1779 
2,394,7531. 78. 8$d.; in 1780 2,977,6612. 
12s. 7d.; in 1781 3,039,024. 11s. td. 
Upon which a medium being struck. on 
the three years account, the average would 
appear 2,803,813/. 4s. Ojd. which ought 
to be compared with the produce of the 
sinking fund, without grants on the one 
hand, or deficiencies on the other, which in 
the three years alluded to would upon the 
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whole appear to be: In 1779 2,792,5871. 
12s. 1d.; in 1780 3,079,467/. 18s. 24d.; 
in 1781 2,874,481. 18s. 5d. The medium 
of which appeared to be 2,874,081/. 8s. $d. 
but ‘the medium he should take would be 
2,915,512. 9s. 6d. 

He next informed the committee, that 
there appeared a balance in the Exchequer 
at Michaelmas last, of 203,795/. 1ls. 10d. 
unappropriated, arising from grants and 
surplusses of last year: but there would 
appear a deficiency of 51,680/. in the 
Christmas quarter, which was to be ac- 
counted for by the India Company not 
being able to pay up the balance due for 
their customs, on account of the late ar- 
rival of their ships; but which sum the 
Company would be sure to pay in this 
quarter : and as the interest of 34 per cent. 
on one stock would cease on the 5th of 


July next, and continue for the future at. 


$ per cent. there would be a saving of 
3 per cent. which would be annually 

2,500/. it therefore for the half year 
-would be 11,2501. which being added to 
the medium of the disposable part of the 
sinking fund for the three years mention- 
ed, would make the sum of $,181,858/. 
15s. 10d. and if added to the medium of the 
produce of the sinking fund, without grants 
or deficiencies, it would make 3,293,558/. 
ls. 42d. but he should only take the sink- 
ing fund, and unappropriated surplusses, 
at 3,100,000/. 

The Exchequer bills of last year he said 
were 3,400,000/. but he should this year 
take them at 3,500,000/. which would not 
be any injury, as they went off well, and 
it was nothing but fair to take the ad- 
vantage. | 

The sum arising from the sale of French 
prizes was to be sure a mere trifle, it was 
only 10,000/. and the money arising from 
the sales in the ceded islands he bad last 
, year estimated at 3,500/. but they had 
turned out better than he expected, and 
he had now put them down 5,000/. the 
sale of gum seneca amounted to only 
1,000/. the surplus of grant, to 16,608/. 
6s. Oid. and money arising from savings 
in the last year he would take at 100,000/. 
therefore all those sums taken together 
would form the whole of the ways and 
means, and would appcar as follow : 

at. 


Ss a. 
Land and malt ....... 2,750,000 O O 
Sinking fund .......... 3,100,000 O O 
Surplus of grants ... 16,608 6 Of 
Exchequer bills ...... 3,500,000 O 0 
Savings of money .,.. 100,000 © O 
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French prize-money 10,000 0 0 
Ceded islands ......... 5,000 0 0 
Gum seneca ..,....... 1,000 0 0 
Loan ....00. Soeeweewess 13,500,000 0 0 
Total ... 22,982,608 6 Of 
Supply.........0. secsese 22,900,119 2 4 
Surplus of ways and ————————— 
MEADS... ccccccsccce 82,489 3 8 


Gentlemen no doubt would ask him, how 
he came to propose a loan of 13,500,000. 
when there did not appear that sum al- 
ready voted and not provided for by ways 
and means; he therefore begged Jeave to 
acquaint them, that parliament had already 
voted 16,768,002/. 4s. S$4d. And the only 
sum provided for by ways and means 
was 2,750,000/.: leaving a deficiency of 
14,086,002/. 4s. 33d. By this account, 
consequently, he was strictly with the 
rules of parliament to propose a loan of 
13,500,000/. He knew only three ways 
by which loans had ever been made; to 
accept of the offers made in private by in- 
dividuals, stating the sums which each was 
ready to advance; an open subscription 
with a deposit of part of the subscription 
money before hand at the Bank ; or a close 
subscription with a few individuals. Against 
the first mode he had very strong objec: 
tions; he had been the object of so much 
abuse, obloquy, calumny, and misrepresen- 
tation last ycar, for the distribution of the 
loan, that he could not think without trem- 
bling of exposing himself to a repetition of 
such unmerited treatment, by making 
loan this year in the same manner. Gentle- 
men had thought proper to say, that by 
the distribution of’ last year’ he had made 
himself friends ; but the fact was, that for 
one friend he had made, he had raised up 
twenty enemies: for those who had made 
offers wrote for such large sums, that it 
was ee to give them even a ten 
part of what they asked; and therefore 
even those who had got some scrip, were 
so dissatisfied at having got so much less 
than they had asked, that they never 
thought of thanking him for what they 
had got, but felt resentment for what they 
had not got. If last year he made ene 
mies, he must have made many more !n- 
deed this year; for the number of person 
who had applied to him was double that 
of the last. Towards the last loan, !! 
persons had applied for scrip ; for as are 
in the present, 2469 had made applice- 
tions; and they made offers to the amount 
of 73,290, However, he was very 
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clear, that in the list there were names of 
persons who had never been creditors in 
the whole course of their lives, though he 
did not doubt but they had many creditors: 
he was nevertheless very well satisfied, 
that three-fourths of those who applied 
were solvent men, and able to make good 
their bargain, not for all they asked, but 
for all they might get; but if he had ac- 
cepted their offers, how was he to have 
made the distribution? If he was to make 
it of himself, it might be hazardous, as he 
could not be supposed to be acquainted, 
of his own knowledge, with the circum- 
stances of all. If he should take the opi- 
nion of a friend, then it would be said that 
the friend had the distribution of the loan, 
and acted from partiality ; and, indeed, if 
he should not apply to a friend on the oc- 
casion, he knew it would be said he had; 
and therefore he had resolved not to take 
upon himself by any means, or in any 
shape, the distribution of the loan, that he 
might thereby avoid the obloquy, misre- 
presenrations and calumny, that had been 
leaped upon him last year, when he was 
said to have given the loan among his 
friends in parliament. With respect to 
members of parliament, he observed en 
passant, that a member of parliament, 
merely as such, ought not to have a pre- 
ference; on the other hand, he ought not, 
as a member of parliament, to be excluded 
from serving himself and his country, by 
lending his money to the ;.ublic. When 
money was to be borrowed, it was to be 
taken from every quarter where it could 
be found. 

The second mode of making loans by 
open subscriptions at the Bank, with a 
deposit of money, was, in his lordship’s 
opinion, better calculated for the time of 
peace than for war; for if in peace-time 
there was a less bonus, so there was a less 
risk: but in war there was great risk, 
and it was rather odd to call upon men to 
make deposits before hand to purchase 
danger. He admitted, however, that it 
miglit be used as a proper instrument to 
curb and check extravagant demands of 
those who, in a close subscription, should 
endeavour to avail themselves of the dis- 
tresses of the public, and insist upon ex- 
orbitant interests and douceurs. The third 
mode, or close subscription, was the mode 
he had adopted, as it would free him trom 
the calumny he might draw upon himself 
by the first, and was at the same time free 
from the inconveniencies of the second. 
Two proposals had been made tohim by two 

[ VOL. XXII. ] 
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different sets of gentlemen, the one party 
not knowing of the offers of the other. 
At the making these proposals were pre- 
sent the governor and deputy-governor of 
the Bank, and several other gentlemen of 
eminence in the mercantile world; and 
they all agreed, that the proposal with — 
which he had closed, was considerably 
more advantageous to the public than that 
which he rejected, and more favourable 
than the bargain of last year, which he 
owned to be extravagant. The terms 
which he had accepted, and which he had 
brought .to parliament, were, in his own 
mind, very preferable. The proposals for 
the agreement, were; | 
1002. 3 per cent. valucd at 54/7. 54 0 O 
50/. 4 per cent. valued at 67/. 33 10 O 
A long annuity of 17s. 6d. at 
153 purchase, valued at - - 
3 lottery tickets for every 
1,000/. at 131. 2s. 6d. per 
ticket, or 18s. 9d. per cent. O18 9 


1311 $ 


Total 102 0 O 


The interest to the lender will 
be of course 100/. 3 per cent. 3 0 O 
50/. 4 per cent. 2 O O 
Annuity -017 6 


£.5 17 6 
The House had now heard the terms of 
the bargain he had made; he thought them 
good; he thought them infinitely better 
than those of last year’s loan; and he 
hoped the committee would concur with 
him in agreeing to them. As to the lot- 
tery, he had heard so much of the exces- 
sive gambling occasioned by it, that he 
had turned it in his head how it could be 
prevented: and he had resolved to give 
up the whole lottery, rather than counte- 
nance such gambling; but recollecting 
that those who are filled with a spirit of 
mbling will always find means to indulge 
in it, and the lottery being of considerable 
advantage to the public, he thought it 
would not be improper to Ict the lotter 
stand, that thus the private vices of indi- 
viduals might be made to tum to public 
utility; but at the same time he would 
most readily concur in any measure that 
should be pointed out to check the ex- 
cesses in gambling occasioned by it; for 
this purpose he had thought of doubling 
the sum paid for taking out licences ; but 
he imagined afterwards, that though the 
number of offices would decrease in conse-, 
quence of such a measure, still gambling 
[3 ¥] 
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would very likely be carried to as great an 
extent in a few offices as inmany. It had 
occurred also to him to have all policies, 
and shares of tickets stampt, and ta Jay on 
@ tax for the stamp; but then he was de- 
terred from that resolution, by recollecting, 
that in gambling there always is a point of 
honour which makes one party place con- 
fidence in another, aud which would de- 
feat the end of such a regulation. 

His lordship stated, that the interest on 
the whole of the supply would amount to 
793,125. a year. Gentlemen would con- 
gider that this sum was the burthen to be 
laid on the people, and not the nominal 
addition to our debt. The national debt 
r= no more than the sum of annuities to 
be paid. To raise this sum new. taxes 
must be imposed: these taxes must be 
productive ; and as those which he intend- 
ed to propose were many in number, many 
of them novel in their nature, and all stood 
yp need of much study to render them 
clear to the understanding of gentlemen, 
he hoped they would not take it amiss 
that he should not proceed with the taxes, 
till this day se’nnight; and he was the 
more desirous to crave that delay, as he 
really had not strength of body, or clear- 
ness of understanding, sufficient to adhcre 
to the old practice of giving both the loan 
and the taxes on the same day. His lord- 
ship concluded with moving the several 
Resolutions. 

Mr. Byng thought it necessary to say a 
few words in reply to what the noble lord 
had said of the obloquy he had experienced 
Jost year on account of the distribution of 
the loan: he did not know whether the no- 
ble lord alluded to him, who had brought 
before the House the consideration of the 
last year’s loan; but whether the noble 
lord alluded to him or not, he thought the 
present complaint came with a very auk- 
ward grace from his lordship: if all’ that 
had been said on that subject had been 
calumny, why did not the noble lord go 
into the then proposed inquiry ?, He then 
withheld the means of investigating the 
business, he kept back inquiry, and now 
complained of the hard treatment he had 
received. But were there not most shame- 
fal facts proved to the House with regard 
to that loan? It was known, that after the 
terms were settled, and when it was known 
to Be a good thing, men who were set 
down for 20,000/. had a cypher taken 
from this sum, and reduced to 2,000/.— 
The terms of the loan just proposed, he 
admitted, were better than those of last 
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year; and he did. not mean to oppose 
them; but still he must say that the bar- 
gain was vot fairly made when confined to 
four persons; he had almost said two; 
and if he had said to one only, he believed 
he should not have been far from the 
truth. To bargain with so few, was inju- 
rious to individuals; for those who kept 
money with bankers, finding that their 
bankers had no scrip, would draw their 
money, and place it where they could 
purchase stock. Last year so many per- 
sons without praperty had subscribed, that 
seven millions of scrip had been carried to 
market in one month, to the very great 
depreciation of the funds. When the no- 
ble lord rated the 3 per cent. at 54, he 
believed he was pretty right ; but he could 
not agree with him that 67 was a fair va- 
luation of the 4 per cent.; for to his 
knowledge, bargains had actually beea 
made for the opening of the 4 per cent. at 
63. He thought that his lordship had, un- 
fairly for the public, omitted to state the 
discount, which would add ld. 12s. 6d. to 
the douceur on the loan. : 

Mr. For informed the committee, that 
the noble lord had undoubtedly this year, 
through the means of that chastisement 
which he had received Jast session, made 
a better bargain for the public than he did 
before, yet the bargain was by no means 
so good as he had endeavoured to make 
it appear, nor as he might have had. The 
noble lord had plainly told the committee, 
that he had two offers, and he had chosen 
the best, without letting the one party 
know the offer of the other. Was that a 
way to deal for the public? Certainly 
not. He should, instead of keeping it a 
sccret from the two parties that were in 
treaty, have informed each party what the 
other proposed, and asked them if they 
chose to go any lower. If they would 
not, he should have tried others; and be 
was confident a better bargain by far was 
to be made than what was made. At the 
sane time he had reason to believe, that 
the party who were refused were not 
treated fairly. ‘They made their offer in 
short annuitics, not knowing that they 
were disagreeable. He, by nice arith- 
metical calculations, made it appear, that 
the bonus was cqual to 5/. 18s. per cent. 
and said, the noble lord was perfectl 
right in comparing this loan of his witl 
any other in the presepvt reign; but what 
sort of a figure would it make when com- 

ared with the loaus made by the duke of 
Newcastle in the late war; who, although 
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obliged to borrow 43,000,000/. never let _ cepted in preference, but if it should only 
his loans bear more than one half premium, | be equal, that then the other party would 
frequently not more than one quarter, | be preterred. This was an indication of 
and once there was a discount upon it. | partiality which determined several of the 
The noble lord had mentioned the reason | gentlemen to propose withdrawing en- 
of the last loan bearing a better premium | tirely, without making any offer: whatever ; 
than was expected, to be a tendency to a| for when they saw that there was such a 
peace. He should hope the noble lord | disposition in the noble lord, they could 
would explain to the House what offers of | not have any expectation either of fair- 
peace had been made, and for what rea- |'ness or justice in their bargain. Mr. 
sons they were rejected, as peace was a! Smith confessed that he was une who was 
blessing that this nation most ardently | of this opinion. The committee consisted 
sighed for. He reprobated the having | of nine gentlémen, and four of theth 
lotteries so frequent; if they must be had, | thought, that after such testimony of what 
Jet them be once in two or three years, | they were to expect, they ought to retire 
but that not certainly ; then persons will | without making any offer whatever. Other 
not make a trade of it, as they do at pre- | gentlemen: of that committee, however, 
sent. ‘The method taken by the noble | men of great respect and experience, were 
Jord of confining loans to the hands of a 
few persons, was, he said, the completest 
manceuvre that could be played off; for 
under that dark cloak lay all his douceurs 
to contractors, placemen, members of par- 
Kament, &c. and plainly shewed how the 
majorities on the motions respecting the 
navy and the American war were pro- 
cured.—The noble lord’s mentioning, that 
the additional’ capital was only a mere 
‘nominal, and not areal sum, was undoubt- 
edly saying, that not a farthing of it was 
ever to be paid; and the manner in which 
the noble lord’s administration had gone 
on, made it appear perfectly so ; and, as 
he had brought us on to the eve of a 
bankruptcy, it would undoubtedly signify 
but very little, whether we broke for 100 
or for 200 million. 
Mr. Smith, the banker, gave the House 
an account of the circumstances of the 
offer that was made by the second set of 
gentlemen, the bankers in London having 
considered the injuries they might sustain 
from the partial distribution of a Ioan so 
extensive as the present, and going all 
into the hands of a few men of one par- 
ticular description ; and also desirmg that 
the sel Sa should not, by being thus 
confined, be extravagant, had met toge- 
ther and determined to make an offer to 
government. This was a resolution of 
the bankers in general, and they appointed 
2 committee to negoctfate the matter with 
Jord North. They waited on him, and 
another day was appointed, which was 
Saturday last. When they came to the 
iba after receiving some necessary in- 
ormation for regulating their offer, they 
saw the noble Jord, and he informed them, 
that if their offer shoatd be lower than 
that of the other party, it would be ac- 


offer, not with an intention of procuring 
the loan, but reducivg the terms to an 
ceconomical rate, that the nation might 
not suffer through an enormous bargain. 
They did make an offer, but it was not so 
Jow as they would have given. He did 
not go into the room where the noble 
lord was, because he disapproved of the 
business; but he was given to understand, 
that they offered ih the room to take the 
whole, or any part of it, at 2/. a premium, 
and, if it should be higher, to restore the 
surplus: this also was rejected. He was 
clearly of opinion, that the bankers, by 
their conduct on this occasion, had been 
the means of procuring for the public a 
good bargain’; but they had surely beet 
themselves treated: unfairly. The gentle 
men to whom the loan was all given, had 
claims of a nature peculiar to themelves : 
one of them was distinguished and known 
by having made a fraudulent contract with 
the minister, by which the public had 
beer injured to a considerable amount; 
and it was somewhat curious to see the 
noble lord make another bargain with a 
person who had so deceived him. But 
the case was so; and to this gentleman, 
among others, the loan was given. Ano- 
ther gentleman was the knight of a shire, 
who, by such enormous influence as this 
must give him, could not fail of rooting 
out the natural family interest in that 
county. This was a thing surely wrony, 
and which that House ought not to coun- 
tenance. 

Lord North declared, that he had not 
heard any of the gentlemen say that they 
were willing to take the loan at 2/. pre- 
mium. 

Mr. Alderman Harley said, that he was 


of ppinion that they ought to make an | 
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the author of the first proposal that was 
made to government, and_ accepted. 
Many complaints had been made of the 
open subscription of last year;. and un- 
doubtedly it turned out that the douceur 
was great. He had, therefore, proposed 
to some other gentlemen, to make an offer 
to government for a private subscription 
on terms moderate and reasonable to both 
parties. The offer had been made in 
January last, and it was simply thus; that 
they would take seven millions of it at a 
Powe from two to three per cent. 
eaving it in the minister’s power to fill 
up the remainder, or they would take the 
whole on the same terms. Now it had 
been said that the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon refused to admit the second party 
of gentlemen to a share in the loan, in 
case the two offers should be equal. He 
thought the noble lord was in the right to 
do so; for surely if the offers were equal, 
the first who presented themselves for the 
accommodation of government, had the 
best title: and he, for one, would not 
have agreed that they should have been 
admitted after they had formed the plan, 
and come with the meritorious claim of 
being the first to assist government in a 
Critical moment, at a moderate rate. In 
a former loan, two years ago, Mr. Atkin- 
son, and some other gentlemen, proposed 
to take three millions of the loan upon 
themselves; but the minister said, that 
the oifer which they made was not such a 
one as he could carry to parliament. 
Upon which he answered, that if the offer 
was not such as he, the minister, could 
propose, it was not such as he, a member 
of parlidment, ought to agree to; and say- 
ing this, he left his three millions, and the 
room. On the present occasion they 
were anxious to assist government on 
moderate terms, and they had done so. 
Their offer was accepted because it was 
the best. 

Mr. Adam .Drummond ayerred, that 
there was one of the loans of the duke of 
Newcastle which bore a douceur of 3 per 
cent. He was seasonably told of it, and 
he thought jt a very good thing, and de- 
termined to have a slice. He applied in- 
stantly, for whenever a man wished to pro- 
cure apy of the good things that were 
going, he must not protract his applica- 
tion; and another gentleman and he gota 
good comfortable share of it. It was the 
first loan in which he ever had any con- 
cero. After this time, it rose even 11 
per cent. more, He had the clearest re- 
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collection of it, for he never forgot things 
of that kind. 
Mr. Burke examined the noble lord’s 
retensions to credit in his bargain. It 
Pad been declared, that the benefit of com- 
petition was to aun an advantageous 
bargain. This, however, the noble lord 
had totally overlooked, and had omitted to 
take the advantage which was declared to 
be peculiar to this species of loan; he had 
kept them asunder, and had taken the 
lowest without endeavouring to get lower. 
He remarked of Mr. Alderman Harley 
and his delicacy in not taking a share in 
a loan of which he disapproved, that last 
ear he had supported the most enormous 
(baa that was ever brought forward to any 


parliament. He blamed the conduct of 


the minister through the whole of this bu- 
siness. The last year he had made an in- 
famous bargain ina bungling manner. He 
now wished to make a bargain equally ad- 
vantageous to influence with more safety ; 
and he declared, that parliament ought, if 
they were wise or honest, to curb a prac- 
tice, which, above all others, was destruc- 
tive of their independence. 

The question was now put and agreed 
to. 


Petition from the City of London against 
the American War.| Yeb. 27. The she- 
rifts of London presented at the bar a Pe- 
tition of the lord mayor, aldermen, and 
commons of the city of London, in com- 
mon-counci] assembled, setting forth, 
‘‘ That the petitioners, in the present state 
of public affairs, moved by every senti- 
ment that can impress the human mind 
with regard fur the common welfare of this 
kingdom and its dependencies, are impelled 
to implore this honourable House to inter- 
pose, in such manner as to their wisdom 
shall seem most effectual, for preventing 
the continuance of the unfortunate war 
with America.”*—Ordered to lie on the 
table. 


Debate in the Commons on the Resolution 
mod by General Conway against the fur- 
ther Prosecution of Offensive War with 
America.| General Conway rose to re- 
new his attempt to bring the House to 
agree with him, that, in the present re 
of our affairs, it would be inexpedient and 
improper any longer to prosecute the Ame- 
rican war. He desired that the Petition 
from the cities of London and Bristol 
might be read: he declared that firm as he 
was in his opinion on Friday last, of the ne~ 
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cessity of putting an end to the American 
war, he had this day been if possible more 
confirmed ; for the first trading city in the 
world had petitioned against the war, and 
they undoubtedly were the best judges of 
its effects. He had several inducements 
to renew his motion: he would do it from 
a principle of duty to his country, to his 
constituents, and to himself; and so deep 
was the impression which the calamities 
and disgraces of this unnatural and cruel 
war had made upon him, that while he had 
a mind to think, a heart to feel, or a tongue 
to speak, he never would relax in his en- 
deavours to point out the necessity of put- 
ting an end to it. Another inducement 
was, that tlie last question, which he had 
the honour of submitting to the House, 
had been lost, or as some would call it car- 
ried, by so very small a majority ; and he 
had since conversed with so many mem- 
bers, who were absent when that question 
was discussed, and who had assured him 
that if they had been present when it was 
proposed, they would have voted for it, 
that he could not bring himself to think, 
that the sense of the House could fairly be 
said to have been taken on the subject: 
members had frequently made light of 
their attendance, but he begged them to 
reflect that perhaps all the calamities of 
that war were now to be attributed to the 
absence of a single member. But these 
were not his only inducements; he had 
still another, from which he expected no 
inconsiderable advantage ; two members 
deservedly of great weight in that House 
{ Mr. Rigby and the Lord Advocate } had, 
in the late debate on the American war, 
fairly confessed that they were tired of the 
war; they had declared themselves con- 
verts to the opinion of its impracticability ; 
and had delivered themselves on that sub- 
ject in a very manly manner: all he re- 
gretted was, that they had not followed up 
their manly declaration with a manly vote 
for the address. They were now avowed 
converts ; the light had shone upon them, 
they were thrown down from their high 
horse of starvation and unconditional sub- 
znission, but, unhke Paul, after his conver- 
sion, they had not become the champions 
of that people and that cause of which they 
had been such violent persecutors. Their 
conduct appeared to him perfectly inex- 
plicable : and if he might borrow an image 
from the sacred text, he might say that 
they and others had received the gift of 
tongues ; cloven tongues had fallen upon 
them ; not tongues of truth and sincerity, 
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but double tongues ; they had one tongue 
for parliament, and another for private 
companies ; with the one they condemned 
the American war, and with the other, 
they voted against every proposition that 
bad a tendency to put an end to it: the 
world would judge of the consistency of . 
such conduct, and their own honour would 
tell them how unworthy it was of them. 
He was sorry to say that these two mem- 
bers were not the only two who were 
gifted with these cloven tongues: he had 
dined in company with an honest plain 
soldier a few days ago, who observed, that 
he never had been more astonished than at 
hearing many members of parliament most 
heartily condemn in coffee-houses, the very 
same measures for which he had seen them 
the most strenuous advocates in parlia- 
ment: whether it was a matter of asto- 
nishment or not, it was an undoubted fact, 
that the representation of the old officer 
was founded in truth ; and that there were 
but too many persons within those walls, 
who could bear witness to it. Upon all 
those, who spoke thus with double tongues, 
he called to reflect upon the calamities 
which, by their conduct they would be in- 
strumental in heaping upon their country ; 
and he hoped that all sense of honour and 
patriotism was not completely extinguished 
in their breasts, but that they. must be 
roused to a total dereliction of those prin- 
ciples, upon which they had hitherto en- 
abled ministers to undo their country. 

To the motion, which he had the ho- 
nour to submit on Friday last, he under- 
stood there were two objections; and as 
they might perhaps be made with equal 
propriety against the motion which he in- 
tendcd to make at the end of his speech, 
he would endeavour, as well as he could, 
to remove them. One objection was, that 
it was unconstitutional in that House to in- 
terfere with its advice in those things, which 
specially and indisputably belonged to the 
executive power. This was a position, 
which none could have been hardy enough 
to have made, if they had been at all 
versed in the history of parliament. Mi- 
nisters could not find time enough to look 
into the Journals of the House; they con- 
fined their study entirely to one book ; and 
in the contents of it, they were certainly 
well versed ; the book he alluded to was 
the Red Book ; it was in that they found 
the greatest comfort, amusement, and as- 
sistance; it was there they found the 
calendar of their saints, whose patronage 
they experienced on all occasions : but if 


a 
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they could have spared a small portion 
of their time for the reading of the Jour- 
nals, they would have found that the ob- 
jection which had been made to his mo- 
tion, as if it militated against the princi- 

les of the constitution, was founded in 
alsehood ; for it appeared from the Jour- 
nals, that from the days of Edward 3 down 
to the present reign, parliament had at all 
times given advice to the crown, in matters 
relating to war and peace. In the reign of 
Richard the 2nd, it had been frequently 
done; and also in that of Henry the 4th. 
There was one remarkable instance of this 
in the reign of Henry the 7th; that prince 
consulted his parliament respecting the 
propriety of supporting the duke of Brit- 
tany against France; and also of declaring 
war against the latter; and he told his 
parliament that it was for no other purpose 
than to hear their advice on these heads, 
that he called them together. In the reign 
of James the Ist, the parliament interfered 
repeatedly with their advice respecting the 
palatmate, the match with Spain, and a de- 
claration of war against that power. In 
the days of Charles the Ist there were si- 
milar interferences ; in the reign of his son, 
Charles the 2nd, the parliament made re- 
peated remonstrances, but particularly in 
1674 and 1675, on the subject of the 
alliance with France, which they urged to 
be renounced ; and recommended a strict 
union with the United Provinces: it was 
true, that to these remonstrances, they 
had received answers which were by no 
means pleasing or satisfactory; they were 
told that they were exceeding the line of 
their duty, and encroaching upon the pre- 
rogative of the crown: butso little did the 
Commons of that day relish those answers, 
that they addressed the king to know who 
it was that had advised his majesty to make 
such answers to their loyal and constitu- 
tional remonstrances? In the reign of king 
William, repeated instances were to bé 
found in the Journals, of advice given by 
parliament relative to the Irish war, and 
the war on the continent: the like occurréd 
frequently in the reign of queen Anne; 
and one address, in particular, advised the 
queen not to make peace with France, 
until Spain should be secured to Austria ; 
nay, it went so far as to advise her maeety 
not to consent to peace until Dunkir 
should be demolished. 

Against such a torrent of precedents, 
he asked, who could contend? A man 
must flyin the face of common sense and 
conviction, who could, after hearing them, 
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continue to say that the motion which he 
had submitted to the House on Friday, 
was in its nature unparliamentary and un- 
constitutional. He would take it then for 
granted, for he would not insult the 
House with a doubt on the subject, that 
he had removed the objection that had 
been made to his motion on this ground; 
he had proved it to be constitutional. He 
would next endeavour to satisfy the minds 
of those gentlemen who had urged this 
other objection to it—that it was obscure- 
ly and indistinctly worded. The motion 
went to advise his Majesty to order his 
ministers to renounce the war on the con- 
tment of America, for- the impracticable 
object of reducing the colonies by force. 
The object of the motion was, in his mind, 
very clearly expressed; it was to give up 
the idea of conquest, and consequently, of 
an offensive war; but here the ingenuity 
of some gentlemen had been exerted to 
render the meaning of the words offensive 
war unintelligible. For his part, without 
deriving, or at least wishing to derive, 
any knowledge from his profession, but 
judging merely as a private mean, he knew 
very distinctly the meaning of these 
words; an offensive war, was # war if 
which attempts were made by an army, té 
possess themselves of what they had not 
before; a defensive war was that in which 
they confined ail their exertions to defend 
that, of which they were already in po® 
session. Upon this principle, could any 
one mistake the real meaning of his mo- 
tion? He had not said a syllable of with 
drawing our troops from the places which 
they actually held; he had not advised 
any such measure; and he would not a- 
vise it; perhaps he would rather conde? 
it. But, then, while he admitted that t 
would be proper to keep the posts we now 
have in America, it might be said to hi, 
‘You are a friend to posts: surely, then, 
you could have mo obiection to out shifting 
our posts, if we could fimd ‘others moré 
advantageous than those which we attesdy 
hold.” But his answer to this would be, 
‘No, you must not change your poet: 
for then you act offensively, by tabig 
places which you did not before Noli; ard 
this kind of war is cotidemned by the m0 
tion.” He might next be asked, what 
kind of war could be-earried on front thest 
posts? His answer woulil be—no kind 
of war whatever, except for seff-defence; 
such @ war as general Elliot wages at Gi 
braltar; and such a wat as generat 

ray, it was seid, bad lately waged at Fort 
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St. Philip, where, by a spirited and weil- 
timed sally, the works of the enemy nearest 
the place had been destroyed: this kind 
of war, and this only, would be permitted 
under the motion: any other kind of war 
in America he must, in the present situa- 
tion of our affairs, condemn: the changing 
of posts would subject us to enarmous ex- 
pences; we should be obliged to take the 
field; to provide baggage waggons, sick 
waggons, pontons, intrenching tools, and 
@ thousand other things, which would sub- 
ject us to the same expence, as the field 
operations which we had hitherto carried 
on without advantage, but to the loss of 
our armies, our treasures, and the best 
blood of the nation. The species of war 
which he would think allowable, might be 


understood by a man of the plainest sense, | 
without going to M. Guibert’s Military , 


Principles, or the Reveries of marshal Saxe. 
He wished that there were not reverics 
among our ministers; the pleasing dreams 
glipt from the ivory gate, seized their fan- 
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of war, and would wish for peace; but 


could any man think that a nation, once 


famed for its honour and humanity, could 
so far lose sight of itsclf, as to employ 
savages to butcher innocent, inoflensive 
meu! No, it wasa conduct of that kind 
that had made us, not as a noble lord 
relate had mentioned in a former 

te, the glory and envy of every other 
nation, but the ridicule and contempt of 
every power upon earth: this he did not 
speak mercly on his own opinion, but on 
thase of gentlemen who had lately trae 
velled, and heard thc sentiments of others. 
An hon, gentleman (sir H. Mann) in last 
Friday’s debate had declared, that lately 
on the continent he had been in company, 
where it was asked what country he was ; 
and on being told an Englishman, they 
all sneered and turned up their noses ; 
but -afterwards, in another company, it 
was whispered he was an American, and 
he was caressed by every one. Such was 
the opinion tormed of us, owing to our 


cies, and playing betore their imagina-; despicable measures. The Americans, he 
tions, kept them insensible to the real in- ; had been credibly informed, wished for a 
terests of their country, as if they were of, peace, and would willingly treat for one, 
another country. could they put any dependence in the 

Such were his answers to the objections | faith of ministers: but was it possible for 
stated to his motion: such his sentiments | any pcaple to be weak enough to trust to 


with respect to the manner in which the 
troops in America should be ordered to act. 


men that were continually shifting their 
ground, as our present ministers were, 


He adverted to what had fallen from Mr. | calling the war one day a war of posts, 


Secretary Ellis, on the former debate, that 
this cursed war was not now to be consi- 
dered as an American, but as a French 
war. If it was.a French war, undoubtedly 
we were doing a most impolitic thing, for 
we were fighting France at arm’s length, 
as she could, with 5,000 troops that did 
not cost her more than 40/. a man a-year, 
maintain the war against us with 73,000 
men, at 100/.a man. There appeared to 


another a defensive war, and at last a 
l'rench American war? He would not 
contend about mere words; for a rose, to 
be sure, called by any other name, * would 
smell as sweet”’ as if called by its proper 
name; and on that head he would let 
them have the fragrant smcll of the word 
American. But he could not sit down 
without saying a few words by way of 
pointing out the necessity of coming toa 


him a fourth kind of war, at which nature | speedy determination, lest by delaying, 
shuddered, be meant an Indian war; for‘ we should lose the opportunity of making 
he was well assured that a new place had; a peace. LEvery gentleman knew what 
heen appointed, which he could scarce. burthens had been heaped upon the pub- | 
think, in times like the present, was meant, lic, and how very near we were to see out 


as a sinecure, that was, Inspector of In-. 
dian afiairs. In the name of God what 
could be the motive of ministers, that 
they wished to drive every spark of love, 


every tie of the Americans, whom he' 


would still call brethren, (for so they cer- 
tainly were) from us? 
that by the infernal plan of desolation, of 
burning, ravaging, slaughtering, and ra- 
vishing of these oppressed people, we 
could ever make them love “a Certainly 
not, they undoubtedly felt the calamities 


Did we suppose | 


resources exhausted in the pursuit of an 
object which constantly fled from us, and 
which we never could attain; by this wild 
pursuit we weakened ourselves, and be- 
came unable to resist the dreadful danger 
that was hanging over us. At this very 
moment, while he was speaking, he was 
afraid that a dreadful blow was preparing 
against some vital part of the empire; for 
he was given to understand that a fleet of 
40 sail of the line, partly French and 
partly Spanish, had lately put to sea, for 
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the purpose of some great expedition, 
from which we had every thing to dread. 
The state of those powers who composed 
the armed neutrality, furnished us also 
with subject of the greatest apprehension : 
our resources in men and money were 
nearly exhausted ; the best blood in the 
country had been spilt, and still our infa- 
tuated ministry pursued the war, without 
even a shadow of hope that success would 
attend the pursuit. How many more hu- 
man sacrifices did those ministers look 
for? How many more human victims 
were to be offered up to those demi-gods ? 
Nothing could satiate them; nothing 
could preserve the empire from that ruin 
into which they were now plunging it, but 
a vote of that House. He had drawn upa 
motion, the very same in substance with that 
which had been already rejected ; but differ- 
ing in terms, in compliance with the rules 
of parliament ; the first motion was for an 
address to the crown; the motion which 
he intended to make this day, was in the 
shape of a resolution. He reminded gen- 
tlemen that now was the time to attend 
to their duty: the fate of the last ques- 
tion was determined by a single vote ; and 
though it might be thought that one vote 
was not of any great consequence, yet it 
appeared, by the last division, that a single 
vote was of the greatest importance, and 
no one who wished well to his country 
would be absent on the present occasion ; 
for to be absent would be in substance 
little short of treachery to the interest of 
the kingdom. He concluded, by moving 
the following Resolution: ‘« That it is the 
opinion of this House, that the farther 
prosecution of offensive war on the conti- 
nent of North America, for the purpose 
of reducing the revolted colonies to obe- 
dience by force, will be the means of 
weakening the efforts of this country 
against her European enemies; _ tends, 
under the present circumstances, danger- 
ously to increase the mutual enmity, so 
fatal to the interests both of Great Britain 
and America; and, by preventing an 
happy reconciliation with that country, to 
frustrate tle earnest desire graciously ex- 
pressed by his Majesty to restore the 
blessings of public tranquillity.” 

Viscount Althorpe seconded the motion 
from a thorough conviction, he said, that 
it was just, and conformable to the wishes 
of the people at large, who, wherever he 
went, were exclaiming against the Ame- 
rican war. He had listened with great 
attention during the debate of Friday last, 
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and was astonished to hear it said, ** You 
must make war to gain peace: you must 
make the Americans feel the calamities of 
war, to wish for peace.”” Would any man 
say they had not felt the calamities of war ; 
or would any man say, that we ourselves 
had not felt the calamities of war? If 
they did, he must differ widely in opinion 
from them ; for, was the burning of towns, 
and spreading desolation wherever we 
went, not making the Americans feel the 
calamities of war in the utmost degree? 
Certainly it was; and the vast burthen and 
increase of our taxes, was severely felt at 
home ; besides, our army in America was 
not only an useless army, but was a means 
of our navy being neglected, for the men 
that were raised and sent to be slaughtered 
there, would have been of infinite service, 
if employed as marines, or by becoming 
sailors. 

Sir Charles Bunbury said, that he had 
formerly declared against the indepen- 
dence of America, though he had never 
concurred in the ing on the war, 
because he had thought it impracticable. 
He understood that a right hon. gentle- 
man had spoken out in a very manly tone 
with regard to the American war ; a happy 
breeze had wafted thase favourable omens 
to the gallery, which, by the hand of some 
careful reporter, were delivered to the 
world. As their difference of opimion 
had not merely separated him hitherto 
from that right hon. gentleman within, 
but also without doors, he trusted that the 
present happy change of his sentiments 
would put an end to theirseparation. He 
declared he knew the country had suffered 
much by the American war; his noble 
kinsman, however, had given the best evi- 
dence with regard to his disrelish of war, 
by his agreement to the terms of sending 
out commissioners for the purpose of pro- 
curing peace. Sir Charles said, his sensi- 
bility was strong, which prevented him 
from speaking in public, and made him 
but seldom trespass on their attention ; 
he sincerely wished, that he could but 
transfer some part of that sensibility to bis 
Majesty’s ministers, and teach them to 
feel those sufferings, which their conduct 
had brought on the country. He was, he 
acknowledged, much better calculated for 
@ man of pleasure than politics; but his 
property in the West Indies compelled 

im to attend to those islands, hawever 
disagreeable and uncongenial to his dispo- 
sition the study might be. Bending under. 
weights like those at present inflicted on 
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the nation, and palliating them by the 
voice of a majority, he declared was like 
soothing a delicate man, and making him 
bear up against the brawny arm of a coal- 
heaver. ‘ The ravages of war were inju- 
rious to the feelings of humanity, which 
sighed at them.” These were not, he 
sald, the expressions of a recluse philoso- 
ated they were the words of the cele- 
rated Paul Jones, and did honour - to 
his humanity. He had lately heard men 
wish to sige gambling; he was very 
happy that his noble friend had taken 
some pains to hinder the lower order of 
pee from practising that pernicious vice; 
e knew the higher order of people could 
and would break through all preventions, 
but he could not help wishing that an 
entire suppression of lotteries might take 
place, because he was convinced they 
were exceedingly injurious to morality. 
It was not, however, in framing or sup- 
pressing lotteries, he liked to see his lord- 
ship engaged, many good lessons might 
be. obtained in other places ;. he had seen 
a noble duke and a noble marquis, his 
lJordship’s predecessors, on the course at 
Newmarket, where he could likewise wish 
to see his lordship. [Here he was called 
to order.] He immediately declared he 
was speaking to order, and should come 
to the question presently. Had the noble 
lord been used to that amusement, to which 
he had just alluded, he might there have 
learned some good lessons, in the same 
manner as children are taught geography 
from toys, made out of maps cut into 
ieces. The noble duke had learned at 
ewmarket, never to be over-matched: 
and the noble marquis, when he found 
himself entered in a bad match there, 
always thought it best to pay forfeit. He 
wished to address himself to the gentlemen 
of Lincoln, he did not mean the members 
for the county, or those for any particular 
part of it; he only intended to address him- 
self to such, as had formerly, from con- 
science, supported this accursed American 
war ; that war had originally commenced in 
the extremities, but it had now pervaded to 
the heart. They now felt that their long 
wool had become non-productive, the 
export of which was all the effect which it 
could or would produce. 

Mr. 7. Pitt said, that he did not rise 
to enumerate the many urgent and forcible 
arguments that were urged the former 
night in support of this motion; because 
they had never been contradicted ; he de- 
livered it as his opinion, that if the inge- 
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nuity of gentlemen on the other side had 
not been exerted to puzzle and perplex 
the meaning of the motion made on Frida 
last, it would have been carried unani- 
mously, or at least by so very consider- 
able a majority, that it would have ap- 
proached very near to unanimity. He 
thought it necessary to say, that he was 
not a factious man; it was well: known 
that he belonged to no party ; and that he 
never would give a vote for either side, 
unless when he thought the good of his 
country called for it: in the last debate 
on the subject of the address, it had been 
urged that the object of the address was 
to recall the troops from America; but it 
had no such object; if it had, he certainly 
would have voted against it; for he was 
not yet ripe to say that our troops ought 
to be recalled: nor would he vote for that 
address, or for the present motion, if he 
thought that in voting for them, he ex- 
ceeded the line which the constitution had 
pointed out for parliament to pursue. He 
would not encroach upon the executive 
ower, because, without documents before 
im, he could not tell what orders ought 
to be given; he would not pledge par- 
liament to any measure which should 
take from ministers the responsibility 
annexed to their offices: they knew best 
what to do, they knew the real sense of 
the parliament and the nation; and they 
knew their resources: it was therefore 
their business to devise plans either for 
war or peace, and carry them into execu- 
tion at their own peril. At present the 
war in America prevented us from acting 
against France: it crippled all our exer- 
tions; and. therefore he thought it his duty 
to vote for a resolution, which held outa 
prospect of a peace, that would enable us 
the more effectually to carry on the war 
against our ancient and natural enemies ; 
and he made no doubt but the sense of 
the nation would be expressed and re- 
echoed by the decision of the present 
question, in the carrying of which he 
hoped to see something bordering very 
much on unanimity. i 
Mr. Alderman Newnham expressed his 
hearty assent to the motion, because he 
hoped it would put an end to a detested 
and ruinous war, in the reprobation of 
which there was but one voice in the 
nation. For his own part, he was sorry 
that he happened to have been deprived 
of the pleasure of expressing by vote on 
Friday last, his abhorrence of that war, 
and his earpest wish to see it terminated ; 
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if he thought so desirable an object had 
heen lost through his absence, he should 
deservedly lose the good opinion of his 
constituents; nay, he would undoubtedly 
have lost his good opinion of himself; as 
to the question then before the House, he 
thought it proper to assure gentlemen that 
nothing would be more acceptable to the 
city, than to hear that the House had 
agreed to it: this might appear dues! 
from the petition that had been read ; all 
that remained for him to say was, that it 
had passed without a dissentient voice, and 
if he had not known it sufficiently before, 
he should have been convinced of it last 
Saturday, for every man that he met 
looked upon him with a gloomy face, and 
seemed to charge him with the continuance 
of the war. He would undertake to 
pledge himsclf in the name of his consti- 
tuents, that if ministers would make peace 
with America, and turn the arms of this 
country against the old and natural ene- 
mies of Great Britain, there was no sup- 
port which they might not expect to 
receive from the city of London, with the 
utmost cheerfulness. 

Sir Horace Mann said, that from prin- 
eiple he had supported the American war, 
under the idea that it was just and prac- 
ticable: experience, however, had con- 
vinced him, that the object we had set out 
with was unattainable: his eyes were now 
epen, and he saw that it would be madness 
to- pursue it and longer : it was therefore 
the best thing that could be done, in our 
present situation, to put an end to a war, 
as speedily as possible, which, if not soon 
terminated, would put an end to our poli- 
tical existence. ith these sentiments, 
therefore, he must proclaim his conversion, 
and seal it, by voting for the motion. 

The question was now loudly called for, 
and no one rising to soeak to it, the 
Speaker ordered the strangers in the 
gallery to withdraw, and was beginning 
to read the motion, when at last be was 
interrupted by 

Lord North, who rose to oppose it. 
His lordship expressed some little surprise 
at hearing gentlemen call for the question 
80 very soon, and begged that they would 
moderate their ardour until he should 
have delivered his sentiments on the sub- 
ject. If the object of the motion was 
peace, and an ardent desire to put an end 
to the war could produce that wished-for 
blessing, he made no doubt but unanimity 
would convey one general sense of the 
Jiouse on that subject. For his part, he 
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would readily confess that peace was the 

object nearest his heart ; the question with 

him was only how can peace be procured? 

There were two things to be considered 

with respect to the war, which he and 

every man felt to be calamitous and bur- 

thensome; or rather the war was to be 

considered in two points of view, the war 

in America, and the war with America. 

It was only one of these two objects, that 

gentlemen seemed to desirous to attain: 

for, from all that he had heard, no one 

member had yet ventured to assert, that 

the troops ought to be withdrawn from 
America. The end of the war was, indeed, 

what all parties looked to; but how was 

this to be brought about? He knew only 

of two means ; by peace, or by withdrawing 

our troops: the latter was a measure, 

which so far from having been recom- 

mended by any one gentleman, seemed to 

be completely condemned by all: and how 

was the former practicable? Could we 

make peace when we pleased ? or was the 

mode proposed by the motion the most 

likely to effect a peace? His objection 

to the motion did not arise from a want of 
sincere wishes for peace; but from an idea 

that the motion was more likely to retard 

than accelerate sc desirable an event. No 

one had suggested any grounds on which 

peace could be made; on the contrary, 

the only mode that seemed to have been 

pointed out to make hostilities cease, was 

@ total dereliction of the war. But here a 

difficulty started ; how could the House be 

convinced, that peace was the wish of 

ministers ; was it by seeing that they with- 

drew the troops? No; for this was a mea- 

sure that all condemned. Then there was 
but one other way of convincing the 

House, that ministers did not intend to 
carry on the war, as it had hitherto been 

conducted ; and that was, that no army 

had been, or would be sent out to replace 

that which had been lost; and that no 

more troops would be sent out to America, 

except such recruits as might be n 

to keep up our garrisons: if that could be 

deemed a pledge and satisfaction to the 
House, he was ready to give it; but if 
they suspected the sincerity, ability, or in- 

tegrity of the servants of the crown, it 

was not by such a motion as the present 

that the House ought to express their 
backwardness to trust them any longer 
with the management of public affairs : 
they ought to address the crown to remove 
those ministers, in whom they could not 
place confidence, and to appoint others in 
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‘whom they could confide. A minister 
ought not to be a minister after he was 
suspected; he should be like Ceesar’s wife, 
not only free from guilt, but even from 
suspicion. If the House should withdraw 
their confidence from him, it would be his 
duty, without waiting for an address for 
his removal, to wait upon his sovereign, 
and, delivering up to him the seal of his 
office, say to him, “ Sir, I have long served 
you with diligence, with zeal, and with 
fidelity ; but success has not crowned my 
endeavours; your parliament have with- 
drawn from me their confidence; and all 
my declarations to them are suspected ; 
therefore, Sir, let me resign to you those 
employments, which I ought not to keep 
longer than I can be serviceable to your 
Majesty and your subjects; and beg you 
will bestow them upon some other, who 
with greater success, though not with 
greater zeal or fidelity, may give more sa- 
tisfaction to your Majesty and your par- 
liament.’’ 

If the House should not trust to his de- 
clarations, he desired them, io the name of 
God, to find out some better dre he 
and when they should have found it, he 
wished they would prefer it to any decla- 
ration of any minister. it they were deter- 
mined to take upon themselves to pre- 
scribe in what manner the war should be 
pursued, let them declare it; but let them 
at the same time, deliver their orders, 
which no doubée they would and ought to 

_ expect to have obeyed in such clear terms, 
that ministers might be able to know, for 
certain, when they were obeying them, or 
when they were swerving from them. The 
late motion for an address was certainly 
not of that nature, for it would have been 
impossible for any minister to have known 
how to obey it. 

As to peace itself, there were difficulties 
in the way preater perhaps than gentle- 
men were aware of. Who would say that 
-America could make peace? If it was 
true that France paid, fed, and clothed 
her troops, could she be said to be free 
to make peace when she pleascd? Under 
the British constitution she enjoyed bless- 
ings and advantages, many of them greater 
than even Englishmen enjoyed at home: 
for this reason he had presumed, that for 
the vain and empty name of independence, 
she would not have sacrificed the benefits 
she enjoyed: he had always said, that the 
separation of America from Great Britain 


would be a heavy loss to the latter: but 


that it would be a grievous. misfortune to 
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the former: his saying would be verified» 
if, as he had observed before, her inde- 
pendence should be a mere name or empty 
sound ; if, as there was reason to believe, 
she had only changed masters ; and that she 
had enly ged masters was to be pre- 
sumed ; because it could not be s 

that France was a knight errant for liberty, 
and that too at an immense expence. But 
still, if peace was to be made, and Ame- 
rica free to enter into a treaty, was a pub- 
lic declaration that we would not act in 
any one given case against her, the means 
of procuring the best terms? Certainly 
not; on the con » it would produce 
the opposite effect. But if France was to 
be reduced before America could treat, 
then he would contend, in opposition to 
the motion, that nothing could tend more 
to weaken our efforts against our inveter- 
ate European enemies, than to keep our 
army in America, with their swords tied 
up by this declaration. Gentlemen all 
agreed that the troops should not be with- 
drawn: if then they kept them in Ame- 
rica inactive, did they not by inference say 
to the French, attack us where you please, 
you may be always sure that our forces in 
America shall not act against you or your. 
allies? This would be weakening our ef- 
forts; this would be subjecting the nation 
to an enormous expence without any pos- 
sible return. 

He did not wish to make declarations in 
that House, because he did not think he 
was speaking to that House alone; he 
was speaking to America, to Holland, to 
France, to Spain, and to all the world: it 
would not therefore be proper for him to 
explain himself, any more than for the 
House to speak plain on so delicate a sub= 
jects it would not be proper for him to 
say what orders ustght be given, what al- 
liances were in agitation, or on what cone 
ditions peace might be eventually obtain- 
ed; for then France might say to America, 
you are sure at all events of peace; I 
have held out for your success, do you 
now hold out a little while for mine. The 
House would, in a variety of circumstances, 
have opportunities to interfere in any ne 
gociation for peace; for in some points, 
no minister would dare to treat of peace 
without the authority of parliament; in 
some others, the will of ministers would be 
ineffectual towards peace, without the as- 
sistance of parliament. The Bill for 
shutting the ports of America would stand 
in the way even of a truce, for though mi- 
nisters might proclaim a truce by land, be- 
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tween the land forces; yet while that Bill 
existed, which confiscated all American. 
property in ships, no truce could be made 
at sea: parliament of course must be 
called upon on such an occasion. 

He admitted the motion to be perfectly 
constitutional; it was its expediency he 
combated: if ministers were sincere in 
their propositions, that no troops should 
be sent to America, a very little time 
would demonstrate it: but if they should 

rove insincere, then the present motion, 
if withdrawn at present, or even negatived, 
might be renewed, and with propriety ; he 
therefore wished that it might be delayed, 
in order to. give ministers a trial, He 
wished to speak fairly, and to be under- 
stood; and yet he found that it was his 
mjsfortune always to be misunderstood 
or misrepresented; fur he had read in 
some publications, if the hon. member who 
made the motion would believe that he 
read any thing, other than the Red Book ; 
he had read in the records of modern his- 
tory (the ship  l of lord North’s 
war of posts, when in fact a war of posts 
was what had never occurred to him; and 
though he had used the words, yet it was 


by way of condemning the idea: however, . 


people were good-naturedly pleased to 
ascribe to him a desire to support such, 
which was incompatible with the interest 
of the country. ; 

‘The hon. member had mentioned cloven 
tongues, and said, that those members who 
supported him in parliament condemned 
in coffee-houses the very measures for 
which they voted in that House. He did 
not believe that the hon. member was 
rightly informed respecting the coffee- 
house conversations ; at least, for his own 
part he wished not-for such friends; nor 

id he believe there were among his 
friends, with whose support his administra- 
tion had been honoured, such double- 
it Seg senators: it had ever been his 
wish to stand upon the merits of his cause ; 
he wished to do so this night ; and there- 
fore he called upon them to oblige him 
only by voting according to the dictates of 
their own judgment, and totally to lose 
sight of every personal consideration to 
him: the removal of ministers was no pu- 
nishment ;_ the king had a right to admit 
and dismiss from his councils whomever 
he pleased: and he might, without as- 
signing any cause, or without fixing any 
guilt upon the person, reeall that confi- 

ence which he had been graciously pleased 
to bestow upon any one of his servants: 
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he thanked God that mere disgrace in a 
ministerial sense was no crime; and as 
the constitution had given to the King a 
power to dismiss his servants at pleasure, 
so it took care that the dismission did not 
render them criminal, because no one in 
the eye of the law, can be pronounced 
criminal without trial. 

Mr. Attorney General Wallace gave it 
as his opinion, that in the present circum- 
stances nothing but a peace with America 
could restore this country to its former 
state of splendor and respect; but he did 
not think that the motion on the table was 
calculated to produce that desirable ob- 
ject; for there were many obstacles to be 
removed before it was possible for that 
House to a ag to bring the Americans 
to treat with them. The restrictions in 
the Prohibitory Acts must first be re- 
moved: the ports of this country must 
be opened for the trade of the Americans : 
the prohibition against the Americans, 
with respect to trading to foreign ports,. 
must also be taken off; and, in short, there 
were many preliminaries to be: settled, 
which in the raging season of war, when 
the passions of the two people were irri- 
tated by hostilities, could not, in his opi- 
nion, be adjusted well, if they could be 
adjusted at all. It was only by a truce 
that they could expect to accomplish the 
object which they all seemed to have in 
view, and which was indeed become so 
necessary. By atruce with America the 
old intimacy between the two people 
would be renewed ; the ships of America 
would fill. our ports—our ships would fill 
theirs; commerce would return to its old 
channels; affections would be renewed, 
and a disposition created favourable to a 
peace, founded on commercial treaties, in 
which we might be enabled to enjoy some- 
thing more substantial than the name of 
supremacy without the power, and Ame- 
rica might enjoy all the blessing of inde- 
pendence, consistent with her old connec- 
tion with Britain. The learned gentle- 
e ne- 
cessity of a truce, and said that he had 
prepared a motion for leave to bring in a 
Bill .to enable his Majesty's ministers to 
treat on this ground; for without the au- 
thority of parliament, while those Acts re- 
mained in force, which he had mentioned, 
they could not treat with the Americans 
on this ground. - In order, therefore, that 
the House might have an opportunity to 
come to this important motion, on which 
a@ moment should not be lost, he would 
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move, ‘“ That the debate be adjourned till 
this day fortnight.” 

Mr. William Pitt spoke with his usual 
ability in-answer to the noble lord and the 
learned gentleman. He said, that from 
what they had said, if there had been be- 
fore a number of gentlemen inclined to 
vote against the motion proposed by the 
right hon. general, he did not believe that 
there would now be one left unconvinced 
of the propriety and necessity of that mo- 
tion. For what had they done? After a 
great deal of argument needlessly intro- 
duced as a preliminary to what was to fol- 
low, they had moved for adjourning the 
present question, in order to bring on one 
for a truce, thereby hoping to convert a 
few from their determined purpose, into a 
delusive vote, which, like all their former 
promises, would end in deception and dis- 
appointment. The minister had said, that 
unless parliament doubted the sincerity of 
ministers, in the professions which they had 
given of their inclinations to listen to any 
terms of accommodation that should come 
to them, and to which this country could 
agree, they ought not to tie them down 
by the resolutions proposed. In answer to 
this, he must say, that the House could 
not, with either respect to duty or pru- 
dence, place confidence in his Majesty’s 
ministers. Was there a promise they had 
not falsified? Was there a plan: in which 
they had agreed? Did any two ministers 
that sat on the Treasury bench, agree in 
any one specific doctrine that they ever 
broached? No, there was an incessant 
variation : a shuffling and trifling pervaded 
their whole conduct, in which parliament 
could have no trust. The hon. gentleman 
reviewed their conduct during the present 
session, pointed out how inexplicable they 
had been, and shewed, that the House had 
neither confidence in their professions, nor 
in the measures which they had taken. 
The motion of the right hon. general was 
alone that on whith the House could de- 
pend, as on the full, explicit declaration 
of that House they would have no chang- 
ing nor shuffling to apprehend. He en- 
forced it by strong and elegant argu- 
ments. | 

Mr. Dunning made an admirable com- 
mentary on the speech of lord North, in 
which he searched, exposed, and ridiculed 
the arguments of the noble lord, as the 
most absurd and unintelligible he had ever 
heard ; it was very singular that the noble 
lord, after making propositions of his par- 
ticular desire to be explicit, should have 
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entertained the House with such an in- 

comprehensible harangue; of which he. 
could only ar Sa he did not understand 

a syllable. e noble lord had said that 

he was superior to duplicity, perhaps so, 

and he had taken a curious means of pre- 

serving himself from the imputation of 
duplicity. Duplicity was charged to the 
man who first said one thing, and after- 

wards endeavoured to give another mean- 

ing to it; but surely he could not be 
charged with speaking double, who had 
not said either one thing or another! With 

respect to the truce proposed by the 

learned gentleman, it had been done in 

such a way, he had risen with such unusual 

eagerness and anxiety to propose this new 
plan, that he could not help viewing it as 
a miserable stratagem, to bring over, at 

the most, three or four undetermined 

votes, who might be willing to support 

ministry if they would, in any shape, agree 

to get rid of the American war. He ar- 

gued with great earnestness for the neces# 
sity of coming to the motion made by the 

right hon. general. It was temperate, it 

was conclusive, and by this the House 

would secure themselves and their coun- 

try against the consequences of that shuf- 

fling system which no promises could bind, 

nor experience reform. 

The Lord Advocate replied to the re- 
mark which had fallen from general Con- 
way with respect to his conversion, and to 
his holding a different language in the 
House and out of it; he assured the right 
hon. general, that he never did, out of 
that House, speak of politics, if he could 
avoid it, at least he was sure, that he never 
spoke with a double tongue. He then 
went into a warm’ defence of the measure 
proposed by the learned gentleman. It 
was the best, the most moderate, and the 
only method which the House, in the pre- 
sent circumstances, could take, to agree 
to the temperate plan suggested by that 
learned gentleman for brirging back Ame- 
rica to her former habits of intimacy with 
this country. a 

Mr. Fox spoke next, chiefly in answer 
to what had come from the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon, and in a few minutes set 
the matter in issue in a most clear and 
forcible point of view. He urged, with 
the most powerful arguments, the pro- 
ptiety of the motion made by the hon. 
general, and exposed the paltry stratagems 
to which ministers were reduced, in the 
last moments perhaps of. their existence, 
to gain a short week, or a day of breath. 
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The Solicitor General contended, that 
the motion of the Attorney General was 
the most likely means of bringing about 
what was the general desire of the House. 

Mr. Hild compared the ministry to Don 
Quixote, the American war to Dulcinea 
del Tobuso, the new secretary to Sancha 
Pancha, or rather, he said, he would call 
him the old Rosinante, on which Don 
Quixote would ride in order to fight the 


windmill. He said, that next to peace | 


with heaven, peace with America was to 
be wished, and that the yearnings of every 
true Englishman’s bowels over our revolted 
colonies, were but faintly set forth by the 
yearnings of David's bowels over his re- 
volted son Absalom. He hoped the House 
. would imitate the example of queen 
Esther, who presented an address to king 
Alrasuerus for the life of her people, 
whilst the wicked minister Haman, who 
had counselled their destruction, was 
hanged on a gibbet 50 cubits high. The 
House laughing ; he said, if they laughed 
at the quotation he had brought from 
scripture, he hoped it was unnecessary to 
make any apology for mentioning so ob- 
solete a book as the Bible, as he was pretty 
confident tLat book took up but a very 
little of the time and attention of that ho- 
nourable House, and could not help wish- 
ing it took up much more; but if they 
supposed he meant to reflect on the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, from what he had 
said, he assured tliem he had a favourable 
opinion of him, wished him well, and hoped 
never to give a vote against him again, 
because he flattered himself, the noble 
lord would, from henceforth, adopt such 
measures as he could vote for with a safa 
conscience ; but if be put the noble lord 
in one scale, and peace with America in 
the other, the latter would certainly pre- 
ponderate; and the noble lord (though 
not a make-weight) would kick the beam. 
He said, he always wished to support go- 
vernment, for he owned he was educated 
in Tory principles; but he could not sup- 
port the present system. He concluded, 
* with adding, that when he ceased to vote 
as he thought right, he trusted his con- 
stituents would think it right to vote him 
out of that House. 

Sir W. Dolben said, on Friday last he 
had voted for the motion, and as he in- 
tended this evening to vote against it, al- 
though the two were in substance and 
almost literally the same, he should give 
his reasons to the House for so doing. 
The Attorney General had, in the course 
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of his speech, mentioned an intention of 
bringing in a Bill for a truce with America, 
which, in his opinion, was by far the best 
mode offered, he should therefore be for 
rejecting the present question, and for 
ad ting that proposed. 

r. ia Townshend arraigned, with the 
utmost severity, the inconsistency of the 
hon. baronet, who, in the course of a few 
days, gave two different votes on the same 
question, although there had not been the 
least change in affairs to warrant such 
conduct. He desired him, when he laid 
down on his pillow, to put his hand to his 
heart to examine his conscience, and ask 
himself if he was a consistent man. 

Mr. Powys spoke with feeling and le- 
mentation at the conduct of sir W. Dol- 
ben; as a friend he must regret, but as 
member of parliament he must abhor his 
behaviour; he had a great esteem for his 
character ; but how he could look his con- 
stituents, how he could look that House, 
or how he could look his country in the 
face, he was at a loss to know. 

Sir Fletcher Norton spoke also with 
astonishment at sir W. Dolben’s conduct; 
he demonstrated to the House that the 
nent on Friday evening, and that of 

is night, were exactly the same in 03- 
ture, and no.change of affairs could war- 
rant any alteration of sentiment with re 
spect to the motion; for a truce, as prv- 
posed by the learned gentleman, by 00 
means precluded the hon. baronet 
giving his assent to this motion, as in fact 
this question was a preliminary to a truce, 
or, to what was much more substantial 
than a truce, to a conclusive peace. — 

Mr. Sheridan, in a most admirable 
piece of satire, ridiculed the strange c00- 
duct of a.man who. was the representative 
of one of our universities, and who from 
his erudition and character, was 
to have an influence on country gentle 
men. He reprobated the paltry subtet- 
fuge of ministers, in their aaa Fea 
wish for a truce, and was confident 

in the House would 


every thinking man 
led into the 


see through it, and not be 
snare artfully laid for them. 
Sir Gilbert Elliot declared, that he now 
plainly saw that the nation, the House of 
Commons, and the ministers, had been for 
a long time in the wrong; and he could 
no longer, with justice to his constituents 
support their measures. Why, gentlene 
should make a distinction between the 
by the hon. 
by the Attorney Ge 


motion as proposed 
and that mentioned 
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neral, he could not see, for certainly they 
both went to one and the same point ; he 
should, therefore, give his hearty assent 
to the present motion. 

Mr. Rosewarne said, he thought the 
motion proposed by the learned gentle- 
man was so fair and so candid, t he 
must wish the present motion was 
poned for at least a fortnight, when it 
might be again resumed, if the other was 
not approved of. 

General Conway rose, and answered 
every objection that had been started to 
his motion; he considered the paltry sub- 
terfuge, as proposed by the Attorney 
General, to be the desperate attempt of a 
tottering ministry, and the happy fore- 
runner of their speedy annihilation. 

Mr. Rolle spoke in favour of general 
Conway’s motion, and thought the two 
questions were so connected with each 
other, that every honest man ought to 
vote for both. 

At half past one o'clock the House di- 
vided on the Attorney General’s motion 
for adjournment : 


Tellers, 
Mr. Adam pe ee i 215 
Mr. John Robinson - 
Lord Maitland - - - 
Nozs } Mr Byng - - - t 234 
Majority against Ministers—19. The 
i ie question was then put, and carried 
without a division. 


Yeas 


The minister being thus left in a mi- 
nority, general Conway followed up his 
first motion with another: ‘ That an 
humble Address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, most humbly to represent to his 
Majesty, that the farther prosecution of 
offensive war on the continent of North 
America, for the purpose of reducing the 
revolted colonies to obedience by force, 
will be the means of weakening the efforts 
of this country against her European ene- 
mies, tends, under the present circum- 
stances, dangerously to increase the mu- 
tual enmity so fatal to the interests both 
of Great Britain and America; and, by 
preventing an happy reconciliation with, 
that country, to frustrate the earnest de- 
sire graciously expressed by his Majesty 
to restore the blessings of public tran- 
quillity.” This motion was agreed to 
without a division. 

Resolved, That the said Address be 
scapes to his Majesty by the whole 

ouse. 
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March 4 The Speaker reported to the 
House, that the House had attended his 
Majesty with their Address, to which he 
had been pleased to return the following 
Answer : 

«¢ Gentlemen of the House of Commons; 

“‘ There are no objects nearer to my 
heart than the ease, hapniness, and pros- 
perity of my people. You may be assured, 
that, in pursuance of your advice, I shall 
take such measures as shall appear to me 
to be most conducive to the restoration of 
harmony between Great Britain and the 
revolted colonies, so essential to the pros- 

rity of both; and that my efforts shall 

directed in the most effectual manner 
against our European enemies, until such 
@ peace can be obtained as shall consist 
with the interests and permanent welfare 
of my kingdoms.” . 

General Conway rose to move an Ad- 
dress to his Majesty. He was sorry, he 
said, that it had fallen to his lot to trouble 
the House so often; but he hoped that 
they would excuse him, on account of 
the great importance of the subject, on 
which he had so often taken the liberty to 
solicit their attention. Often foiled in the 
course of the present war, in his attempt 
to put an end to hostilities with America, 
he had for once succeeded in a motion 
from which great expectations might bé 
formed, though he had no great reason to 
flatter himself or the House very much 
from the answer that had been made to 
the Address, which had followed his mo- 
tion, as it was not quite so explicit as he. 
could have wished: however, he thought 
it right and proper to return thanks for it 
to the throne, expressive of the satisfac- 
tion of the House, at those pacific dispo- 
sitions which were manifested in his Ma- 
jesty’s Answer. But he trusted he should 

e seconded by the House, in his desire 
to secure themselves, and this country, 
against the possibility of a doubt that the 
American war was not now completely 
concluded. Something, perhaps, might 
yet be wanting to confirm the resolution 
of the House last Wednesday ; something 
by which ministers would be so expressly 
bound, that, however desirous of evasion, 
they would not have it in their power to 
evade the injunction of that House ; but 
now he would move, “ That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, to 
return his Majesty the thanks of this 
House, for his most gracious Answer to 
their Address presented to his Majesty on 
Friday last, and for the assurances his 
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Majesty has most graciously been pleased 
to give them of his intention, in pursuance 
of the advice of this House, to take such 
measures as shall appear most conducive 
to the restoration of harmony between 
Great Britain and the revolted colonies; 
and ‘that his efforts shall be directed. in 
the most effectual manner against our 
European enemies, until such a peace 
can be obtained as shall consist with the 
er welfare and prosperity of his 

«kingdoms: this House being convinced 
that nothing can, in the present circum- 
stances of this country, so essentially pro- 
mote those great objects of his Majesty’s 
paternal care for his people, as the mea- 
sures which his faithful Commons have 
most humbly but earnestly recommended 
to his Majesty.” 

Viscount Althorpe should consider him- 
self wanting in duty to his sovereign, if he 
did not rise to second the motion. At the 
same time, he said, he was not perfectly 
satisfied with the Answer that had been 

iven to the late Address; and he wished 
at the hon. member would take some 
step that might tend to enforce the spirit 
of that Ad With respect to the 
motion then before the House, he hoped 
~ it would be carried unanimously, as a mark 
of that respect which the House enter- 
tained for his Majesty. 
The motion was cartied nem. con. 


Debate on the Resolution moved by Ge- 
neral Conway, declaring the Advisers of the 
Jurther prosecution of Offensive War in 
America to be Enemies to the King and 
Country.] General Conway informed the 
House, that he had another proposition to 
make, which he thought absolutely neces- 
sary, and without which the great point 
that had been carried on Wednesday last, 
would be rendered nugatory and ineffec- 
tual. He was really ashamed:to speak so 
often to the House on the subject of the 
American war; but he trusted this would 
be the last time he should obtrude himself 
on their patience. His habits and dispo- 
sition were so contrary to the principles of 
this war, that he absolutely had a most 
rooted aversion to it; and, therefore, 
though he was convinced that he had 
spoken too often on the subject, he could 
not resist the impulse he felt to rivet, if 
possible, those fetters, which he hoped the 
Address voted on Wednesday had put upon 
the American war. There were several 
strong reasons which urged him to perse- 
vere in making use of every means in his 
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power to ee an end to it. He had every 
reason to believe that there was a general 
desire in the Americans to make peace. 
with Great Britain. There were persons 
at no great distance, authorised to treat 
with us about peace: and though hitherto 
the Americans had not bound themselves 
to any specific proposition relative to the 
West Indies, or an exclusive trade to 
France, which could stand in the way of a 
separate peace, he was given to understand 
that something was in agitation with the 
court of France, which, if concluded, 
would be of irreparable disadvantage to 
this country ; our readiness to treat with 
America would, in all probability, prevent 
any thing definitive from being concluded 
between the Congress and France. These 
were his reasons for wishing for an imme- 
diate cessation of hostilities with America, 
and recommending to government, that, 
without loss of time, they would open a 
treaty of peace with America. The 
Answer deliveredto the Address on Friday, 
was by no means generally understood ; it 
was conveyed in a language not any ways 
satisfactory, as it did not say his Majesty 
would put an end to the American war, 
but that he would take such measures as 
appeared to him, that is, to his ministers, to 
be most conducive to harmony; he had 
no doubt of his Majesty’s gracious mten- 
tion; yet as the same men had openly 
declared in that House, that, to make 
peace with America, you must make them 
feel the calamities of the war, it was not 
unnatural to think that they would still 
advise vigorous measures to be pursued, 
especially as they chose not to understand 
what the true intent and meaning of the 
words ‘ offensive war’ conveyed ; he had 
himself always been bred up in the military 
line, and nothing could appear more clear 
than the meaning of the words offensive 
and defensive. ‘The prayer of the Address 
was to put an instant end tothe American 
war as a basis for a peace; and as there 
were persons near at hand properly autho- 
rised to treat for the same, undoubtedly it 
meant to negociate with them, as the most 
speedy measure that could be adopted: 
how was the time for the blow to be struck, 
before it was too late; and as, from the 
present Answer, his Majesty’s ministers 
might screen themselves from the public, 
by saying, they took such measures as 
appeared to them most conducive to 
putting an end to the war; they might 
think, that a war of posts, which had been 
so variously described, was the most proper 
T 
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measure; that the keeping the posts we 
had already got, or the abandoning them 
and choosing new ones, was the best: or 
they might think the recruiting the army 
ost under Jord Cornwallis, was a proper 
measure ; yet, in his opinion, none of those 
heads were left to their choice, for they 
were bound to put an immediate stop to 
_ the war, and those who advised his Majesty 
to the contrary, were highly criminal, and 
ought to be brought to justice. He would 
therefore move 4 resolution, which would 
make the sense of this House so clear and 
manifest, that his Majesty's ministers could 
not possibly mistake it: and by which the 
House and the country would have the 
satisfaction of knowing that this mad war 
- would no longer be pursued. His motion 
was ‘* That, after the solemn declaration 
..of the opinion of this House in their hum- 
ble Address presented to his Majesty on 
Friday last, and his Majesty’s assurance 
of his gracious intention, in pursuance of 
their advice, to take such measures as shal] 
appear to his Majesty to be most condu- 
cive to the restoration of harmony between 
. Great Britain and the revolted colonies, 
so essential to the prosperity of both, this 
House will consider as enemies to his 
‘Majesty and this country, all those who 
shall endeavour to frustrate his Majesty’s 
paler care for the ease and happiness of 
is people, by advising, or by any means 
attempting, the farther prosecution of 
offensive war on the continent of North 
America, for the purpose of reducing the 
revolted colonies to obedience by force.” 
Lord Althorpe seconded the motion. 
He coincided entirely with the right hon. 
general, that this was wanting to finish the 
Pane of the week -before: and this, no 
doubt, would give complete satisfaction 
toevery man. His lordship declared, that 
one great inducement to him to second 
this motion, was, because he felt in his 
own -mind, a want of confidence in the 
present administration, which their con- 
tinued series of ill-success was alone suf- 
ficient to justify; he thought, therefore, 
the House could not be too cautious in 
daving their sense and wishes as explicitly 
declared as possible. The line of con- 
duct this motion, superadded to that of 
Wednesday, would most plainly chalk out, 
he flattered himself, would lead to peace 
with America, and by putting an end to 
‘that fatal war, which had caused all our 
calamities, he trusted an end would also 
De put to the present administration. 
ord Nort 
[ VOL. XXII. J 


of Offensive War in America 


did not rise, he said, to 
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give oy Opposition to the motion; but’ 
he would observe at the same time, that 
he could not by any means agree with 
those who thought it necessary: in his’ 
opinion, it had for its object only to 
strengthen that which was sufficiently 
strong already. The majority of that 
House had resolved, that peace should be 
made with America; and the Answer 
given from the throne, was so satisfac- 
tory, that the House hac just concurred, 
in a motion to return thanks to his Ma- 
jesty for making it: where, therefore, 
could be the ground for coming to a reso- 
lution, which seemed to doubt the pro- 
priety or sincerity of that Answer? -He 
was not of the disposition of those who 
complained of majorities in that House ; 
who condemned them; and by factious 
and seditious misrepresentations, held 
them out to the public in the most odi- 
ous colours : a majority of that House was, 
in parliamentary language, the House it- 
self; it could never make him change a 
single opinion, yet he bowed to that opi- 
nion which was sanctioned by the majo- 
rity; though he might not bea convert 
to such opinion, still he held it to be his 
indispensable duty to obey it, and never 
once to lose sight of it, in the advice 
which as a servant of the crown, he should 
have occasion to give his sovereign. It 
was the right of that House to command; 
it was the duty of a minister to obey its 
resolutions; parliament had already éx- 
pressed its desires or its orders; and as it 
was scarcely possible that a minister should 
be found hardy, daring, infamous enough 
to advise his sovereign to differ in opinion 
from his parliament, so he could not think 
that the present motion, which must sup- 
pose the existence of such a minister, could 
be at all necessary.—He could not help 
however observing, that when parliament 
was giving orders, the breach of which was 
to draw down upon ministers the infamy 
of being deemed enemies to their king . 
and country, those orders should be so 
clear, so plain, and so explicit, that it 
would be impossible for ministers to mis- 
take their meaning : he was sorry, that in 
the present instance, this was not the 
case; for the resolution of Wednesday 
last, of which the present was a kind of 
confirmation, was clouded with obscurity, 
which would render it impossible for a mi- 
nister to know for certain, whether he was 
adhering to, or deviating from, the orders 
of the House. If he understood those of- 
ay right, and if he did not, he wished 
4A} 
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the House would explain them to him, 
the object of the late Address was peace 
with America; and that keeping this ob- 
ject in view, all the measures that minis- 
ters should advise, were to be calculated 
to effect that object as soon as possible. 
Several voices were heard to cry No, no.— 
Lord North wished then to be informed 
if he had mistaken. the meaning of the 
Resolution. 

General Conway said his motion of 
Wednesday did not mean to seize the 
first opportunity of making peace that 
might offer; but ordered ministers in- 
atantly to forego offensive war with Ame- 
rica. 

. Lord North said, he should not oppose 
the present motion, but it would subject 
those who were to act under it to some 
difficulty from the manner in which it was 
expressed. 

_ Mr. T. Pitt was of opinion, that the 
resolution of Wednesday was so clear, 
that it was not possible that its true 
meaning could be misunderstood: if that 
part of it which declared, that the war 
should be no longer be carried on in Ame- 
rica, seemed to admit of any difficulty, it 
was sufficiently cleared away by the sub- 
sequent part—‘“ for the impracticable ob- 
ject of reducing the colonies to obedience 

y force.” If the question was merely mi- 
litary, he must at that time make a very 
awkward figure in speaking upon it; but 
it was of a political nature; it was whe- 
ther the war should be prosecuted on the 
continent of North America for the pur- 
pose of subduing it by force? To this 
question it was perfectly competent for 
him to speak; and therefore he was free 
ta say that such a war was completely 
condemned by the resolution. 

_ Viscount Howe thought the wording of 
the motion would embarrass officers in 
their conduct. The word, “ attempting” 
eppeared to him to go a great deal too 
far: it comprehended all the officers of 
the army, who might, in certain situations, 
be greatly embarrassed on the question, 
whether they could do their necessary mi- 
litary duty, without flying in the face of 
the House. He understood the meaning 
_ himself, but as he fele that officers actin 

at a distance might not, he thought it 
due from him asa professional man, to 
rise on their behalf, and beg to have the 
difficulty removed. This might easily be 
done by omitting the word “ attempting,” 
and substituting the word directing, which 
would rest the responsibility altogether on 
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ministers, who. were the directors of the 
executive operations of the army, and not 
on those whose duty it was to act accord. 
ing to their orders. 

General Conway declared he did not 
understand his sb aenl ite distinction. He 
could not see any hardship in the words of 
his motion, on military mep. If a minis- 
ter did not send out the orders of the 
House to officers in command, the minister 
would be criminal in case the orders were 
disobeyed ; but if ministers did send them 
out, and if after that officers presumed to 
carry on offensive war, then the officers 
would be guilty and not the minister. 

Mr. Dunning thought the word * at- 
tempting” extremely necessary, and that 
the word “ directing’ would leave a discre- 
tionary power in officers to act as they 
pleased. 

Mr. Pulteney conceived lord Howe's 
amendment a very necessary one. If the 
word “ attempting” was suffered to re- 
main in the motion, all military discipline 
was at an end. And in that case, he 
should not wonder if a corporal was to re- 
fuse to obey his officers, on a pretence that 
his compliance would militate against the 
orders of parliament. 

Mr. William Pitt hoped there never 
would be room for any one to entertain 
an idea that ministers were too big for 
punishment, and out of the reach of par- 
liament : that House had drawn the line, 
and he made no doubt but those whe 
should transgress it, would find that par- 
liament did not want power to bring them 
to punishment, let their rank be what it 
might: it was not therefore because the 
House could not punish the ministers who 
should disobey its orders, that responsibi- 
lity was extended to those who should re- 
ceive commands from ministers, contrary 
to the sense of that House, and obey 
them; but solely that there should not 
exist a bey of ministers first dis- 
obeying the orders of the House, and 
then shifting the blame on the shoulders 
of their officers. He could by no means 
agree, that the discipline of the army 
would be affected in the least degree, and 
certainly it was proper that some 
should be responsible for their aan ee 
the business; for ministers who wished to 
carry on this destructive war, would pre- 
bably not act directly contrary to the re- 
solution of that House es, yet 


they might give their generals such or- 
ders, that the whole end of parliament 
might be defeated; certaisly thes those 
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generals, Jet them be who they would, 
ought to be responsible, as they must 
know they were acting directly contiary 
to the resolution of that House. 

Lord Howe declared, he meant not to 
insist upon his proposed amendment; it 
was therefore withdrawn. 

Mr. Foz rose, he said, to speak but a few 
words on the motion, for as the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon had said that he should 
not oppose it, there was no occasion for 
him to enter into any detail of argument in 
defence of the proposition ; some things, 
however, had dropt from the noble lord, 
on which he must animadvert. But he 
must first beg leave to say that he was one 
of those who were completely and totally 
dissatisfied with the Answer of the Crown to 
the Address of that House. When he spoke 
M this manner, he would undoubtedly be 
understood to mean, that he was dissatis- 
fied with the Answer which his Majesty's 
ministers had advised his Majesty to give. 
It was the Answer of the ministers, and, 
among others, of that minister, who had, 
on that day, been heard to declare, that 
he disapproved cf the resolution of the 
House on which the Address was founded ; 
they had put an answer into the mouth of 
his Majesty which he could not approve 
of, because it was not an answer sufficiently 
clear and specific. For what did it say? 
That his Majesty would be graciously 


pleased to put an end to the offensive war 


carried on in America, for the purpose of 
reducing the Americans to obedience by 
force? No. But that his Majesty would 
take such measures as shall appear to him 
(that is, as should appear to his ministers) 
conducive to the restoration of harmony. 
Could this be satisfactory ? Parliament had 
pointed out the spccific means by which to 
accomplish the object ; namely, by putting 
an immediate stop to offensive war; but his 
Majesty’s ministers, instead of declaring in 
their answer that they would guide them- 
selves by this advice, make his Majesty de- 
clare that they will take such steps as ap- 
pear to them conducive to the object. He 
was not in the House when the motion for 
an address of thanks was agreed to, as he 
understood, unanimously ; if he had, not- 
withstanding what he had just said, he 
should have voted for it, for he was careful 
to distinguish between the obligation that 
was due to his Majesty personally for the 

ce of his answer (and he sincerely be- 
hieved that his Majesty was, in his royal 
tind,’ most graciously disposed to restore 


the blessings of peace to his unhappy 
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perp) and those ministers who wished to 
make the crown follow a plan of conduct 
directly opposite to the advice of his faith- 
ful Commons. This answer of the minis- 
try, coupled with their language in that 
House, was perfectly intelligible; for here 
they declared, and particularly the mi- 
nister for the American department, that 
the best way to conclude a peace with 
America was to make them feel the cala- 
mities of war. This expression the new 
secretary of state had made use of but a 
few days before. His Majesty, he eee 
believed, wished to conclude peace wi 
America, as his faithful Commons had ad- 
vised him; but his ministers undoubtedly 
meant no such thing, for their language 
was different. 

But the noble lord had said, that he 
never would, nor should any man presuma@ 
to act in contradiction to the voice of the 
majority of that House; nor dare to call it — 
in question; nor dare to abuse it, in any 
shape. For his own part, he must claim 
to himself the right of declaring his opinion 
freely and fully of the conduct of parlia- 
ment, in discharge of his own conscience, 
and of his duty. When majorities acted 
wrong in his opinion, he would, both within 
that House, and out of it, declare his dts- 
approbation of their conduct: but the 
noble lord pronounced it, as the ge HS | 
sible duty of a minister to hold the deci- 
sion of the majorities of that House in ‘the 
strictest reverence. Had he always done 
so? Did he not remember the vote of a 
majority of that House, declaring that the 
influence of the crown ought to be dimi- 
nished ? What, then, was his duty upon 
that occasion? Surely to second the en- 
deavours of that majority, to reduce the in- 
fluence. Did heso? No. He there coun 
teracted, opposed, and at last defeated and 
destroyed the desire of that House; nay, 
he advised the crown in a shameful man- 
ner, to dissolve the parliament before its 
regular period, lest they should, in another 
session, Carry into execution the resolutions 
ofa former. Did he not, by his conduct, 
bring upon that House, the disgrace and 
ignominy of having declared what was 
their duty, and afterwards failed to: per- 
form it? 

If the noble lord sought for credit in his 
declarations of respect for the decision of 
majorities, let him now come to the reso- 
lution of the 6th of April, 1780, and reé- 
duce the influence of the crown, and then 


‘he would be considered as a fair man; but. 


the‘noble lord: would gtherways ‘incur the 


. 
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censure of saying things in argument which 
he by no means meant to abide by. His 
situation was truly embarrassing. He had 


said in debate the other evening, and he. 


had said it by way of menace, that if the 
voice of the House should be against him, 
that was undoubtedly by being against 
the principle and system of his administra- 
tion, he should no longer continue in place. 
The House had been against him ; the ma- 
jority of the House was against him; and 
still the noble lord kept his place. Such 
was his respect for majorities, and such the 
credit that ought to be given to his decla- 
.Yations in that House! But it was no way 
strange, that he should now affect to pay 
regard to the decision of majorities; he 
stood in a situation which, he would be 
-bound to say, had: not been precedented 
since the Revolution ; he remained in place 
when the House had condemned the sys- 
tem. Being then to carry on measures 
contrary to his own opinion, what must 
be done? When he.went into his sove- 
reign’s presence, he must address him in 
language to the following effect: ‘I am 
come, Sire, to advise you to a measure, 
which is expressly contrary to my own 
opinion, and to all I ever told you; but, 
however, it is the opinion of a majority of 
the House of Commons.” The noble 
lord was to gather every aoe from the 
opinion of that House, since he seemed 
resolved to carry on measures of which he 
disapproved, if this country should be so 
reduced, so poor in spirit, or so indifferent 
as to suffer a minister to have the conduct 
_of affairs in.a moment so dangerous as the 
present, when he dared not to execute his 
own plans. The free, incorrupt voice of 
.the majority of that House was, indeed, 
respectable. He did respect it; and re- 
specting that, he must condemn and de- 
spise the majorities of another description, 
which the minister had procured by means 
of corruption. When he saw a majority, 
composed of contractors, whom a majority 
of that House had previously declared to 
be ineligible to sit there, he could not re- 
spect that majority. The House having, 
by solemn resolutions, declared contrac- 
.tors, the lords of trade, and certain other 
officers of the state, incapable of sitting in 
that House, he could not afterwards re- 
Spect a majority made up of those men 
alone. He thanked God that the House 
.of Commons had come fo the resolutions 
of Friday last. Whatever were their pre- 
sent effects, they must, in the end, be de- 
cisive; for they had, by these resolutions, 
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broken, destroyed, ‘and annihilated the 
principle and basis of the present system, 
they had overcome corruption ; and the. 
system, thus deprived of its foundation, 
must. crumble into pieces. It was eg 
sible to believe that the ministry ceuld be 
so daring and profligate as to go on after 
what had happened on Wednesday last ; 
they could not have the presumption, 


surely, after the tidings that had come that 


day; they could not be impudent enough 
to goon. That day they had heard that 
the important island of Minorca was lost; 
that the garrison, consisting of 1,500 men, 
had surrendered prisoners of war; and 
that there were circumstances in the loss 
of this:island, which made it particularly 
criminal in ministers ; for, besides the loss 
of the garrison, he understood that there 
were several regiments now on their way 
to relieve the place. In the last war, the 
loss of this important fortress and island, 
drove a much greater ministry than the 
present from their seats. The nation 
would not then suffer loss, disgrace, and 
calamity, without calling their rulers to a 
severe account. Would they now suffer 
loss after loss, disaster after disaster? 
Were they so habituated to defeat? Had 
ministry made them so familiar with 
sorrow that they could now bear loss with- 
outa complaint? He hoped not. He had 
heard that day another report; he sin- 
cerely hoped it was not true; he had no 
other reason for believing it, but the pro- 
bability, that the most important island re- 
maining to us in the West Indies, except 
Jamaica, he meant St. Kitt’s, was taken. 
He desired ministers to inform the House, 
if it was true that this calamity also had 
come. upon us; and where they meant to 
stop; when they would confess that they 
had done enough. From his soul, he be- 
lived, that such was their accursed ob- 
stinacy, that even when they had lost nine- 
tenths of the King’s dominions, they would 
not be satisfied till they had mangled and 
destroyed the last miserable tenth also— 
pride and obstinacy was so predominant 
in their natures ! 

' He could not help observing with plea- 
sure, the triumph of men in every quarter, 
on the resolutions of the House on Wed- 
nesday last. The exultation, the triumph, 
the hope, painted and expressed in eve 
countenance, was a test of the desire which 
they had for the object recommended in 
that House; and the consequences that it 
had produced on the funds, and on the 
credit of the nation, were also inconceiv- 
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able. The people saw or heard of our 
triumphs without emotion. They heard 


’ of the victories obtained by his Majesty’s 


Ministers without gladness. The stocks 
remained the same, the faces of men wore 
the same gloom ; but on the instant that 
a victory was gained over his Majesty's 
ministers, whom they considered as the 
greatest enemies of their country, their 
joy was immoderate, the funds were im- 
mediately advanced, and the credit of the 
nation raised, because there was a prospect 
of the ministry going out of place. All 
yet would be well in their conception if 
this should be brought about. When the 
noble lord two years ago brought in a Bill 
for conciliatory propositions with America, 
the funds were not affected; they hoped 
for no benefit: from any thing that he 
should undertake; but when the parlia- 
ment declared it, they instantly pro- 
claimed, ‘* now that the minister is beaten 
the. country may be saved,” He pro- 
fessed that though he could not thank 
God for the many calamities which had 
overtaken the unhappy land, in conse- 
quence of the fatal system by which the 
King and people had been deluded, he 
still considered it as beneficial that the 
triumph of Wednesday last had not come 
sooner. It had, coming as it did, com- 
pletely and effectually destroyed corrup- 
tion; the reign of it was at an end. If 
the conquest had come sooner, before we 
had been so instigated against the bane- 
ful consequences of a system of corrup- 
tion, perhaps there might have been con- 
trived some paltry and insignificant coali- 
tions which would have made the system 
more palatable. Now they were roused, 
and leagued by a sense of common danger, 
to a plan of general and united action; 
though the administration might go on for 
a day, a week, a month, or a year, it was 
nothing to a man who viewed things on a 
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With respect to the loss of Minorca ‘he 
believed it to be true, but it did not ime. 
mediately belong to his office to receive 
such intelligence; and with respect to St. 
Christopher's, he could only say it had 
been so rumoured, but he had not heard 
any thing officially about it. iy 

Mr. Rigby said, he rose not for the pur- 
pose of dividing the House, but merely of 
giving his negative to the motion then be- 
fore the House, that it might not pass 
unanimously as the last had: and here he 
could not help taking notice, that it was a 
little singular, that so many gentlemen 
should disapprove the Answer to the Ad- 


dress, and yet, that when a motion was | 


made to return thanks for this very An- 
swer which so many condemned, not one 
dissentient voice was heard against it; the 
hon. member who moved it, the noble lord 
who seconded it, and the hon. member who 
had lately spoken, had all condemned the 
Answer, and yet it was carried nem. con. 
This was a proof, in his opinion, that the 
charge so often brought against ministers, 
might be better applied to opposition; that 
they’ were divided among themselves. 
Some approved of the speech, others did 
not; the great Jeader of opposition him- 
self had declared against the Answer; but 
still it was carried unanimously, that the 
King should be thanked for it. Then 
came another motion, which to him ap- 
peared perfectly nugatory, because he 
could not conceive, that any minister 
would be hardy enough wilfully to dis- 
obey the orders of that House: but he 
imagined it was proposed to calm tender 
consciences ; and that it had been made toe 
conceal dissentions: the vote of thanks, 
and the present motions, were to balance 
one another; and one set of men in op- 
position very likely had agreed to vote for 
the one, on condition that another descrip- 
tion should vote for the second.—Much 


great scale; the foundation was taken; had been said about the majorities that 
rom it on Wednesday Jast, and it must | had been against the noble lord: how had 
fall down, and then an effectual remedy | he got rid of the resolutions of those ma- 
would be found to prevent its ever rising | jorities? Why, by other majorities. And 
again. The hon. gentleman concluded | how had these majorities been obtained on 


with asking ministers if the report con- 
cerning St. Kitt’s was true. 

Mr. Secretary Elis said, that in former 
parliaments it was not customary for gen- 
tlemen to animadvert and challenge the 
decision of majorities; they were always 
held sacred, and ought to be so, for in 
fact, a majority was the sense of the whole 
House; every person was included who 
spoke eitber for or against a motion. 


both sides? By opinion. [ A loud laygh} 
Gentlemen, he said, might laugh, but his 
assertion was true: it was the language of 
former days as well as of the present, that 
all who were in were corrupt, and all who 
were out were factious : these opinions had 
peers various resolutionsin that House: 

ut it was by no means & taal in 
politics that a minister should keep his 
place, after having been left in a minority ; 
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and here he cited some instances in which 
even the hon. general who had made the 
motion had been left in minorities, and 
one in particular, when the duke of New- 
eastle’s brother, a man by no means 
famous for eloquence, had kept Charles 
Townshend in a minority for two months 
together: all sides of the House had been 
occasionally wrong: the Act whichrepealed 
the Stamp Act contained a clause which 
strongly declared the right of parliament 
to bind America; and the hon. member 

Mr. Fox) had voted for the Boston Port 

ill. With respect to the charge brought 

against the minister of the loss of Minorca, 
' it was idle and unjust. Every thing was 
laid at his door; which convinced him 
that in the spirit of opposition, they blamed 
him indiscriminately both for what he did, 
and what he did not; both for what was 
right and what was wrong. With respect 
to the true meaning of the resolution, he 
declared it was his opinion, that it would 
be difficult for ministers to issue their 
orders conformably to it; for he had heard, 
from some officers of high rank, who had 
served in America, that if they were there 
now, and the resolution of the House 
should be sent to them, they really would 
be totally at aloss howto act under it. If 
a general forage should be ordered by our 
commander, and an action should ensue, 
would this be repugnant to the spirit of 
the resolution? If Long-island should be 
attacked, it would require field operations 
to defend it, for it was 100 miles long; 
York-island was 17 miles long; and 
Staten-island was of considerable size ; 
now, as no one had ventured to say our 
troops ought to be withdrawn, so no one 
could say that the officer commanding our 
army, might or might not be censurable 
for operations which would require march- 
ing and countermarching, and other field 
operations. He believed the people were 
tited of the American war, and indeed he 
was elie gh tired of it. That the people 
were tired, he was confident, from a cir- 
cumstance he had observed last week ; for 
being in the country, and hearing the bells 
ting, he directly concluded it was on ac- 
count of the majority obtained over the 
minister; but on enquiry was told, it was 
because there “ was a peace with Ame- 
rica ;” so little were the people acquainted 
with the nature of the business, that they 
thought an act of parliament could esta- 
Dblish a peace. He was himself a great 
Jover of majorities, and should always own, 


that he thought the noble lord in the blue 
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ribbon the best of all his Majesty's minis- 
ters; but if there was so little faith to be 
put in his word as to make the present 
question necessary, it would be better to 
move at once to remove him from his 
office. The hon. gentleman in the course 
of his speech said, that he was tired of the 
American war; though he was by no 
means tired of receiving cash; but he 
could speak his honest opinion uninflu- 
enced by his ee 

Mr. Foz felt himself particularly called 
on to.answer why he voted for the Boston 
Port Bill; it was on the minister’s pledg- 
ing himself, that if the tea that was ihre 
overboard was paid for, the idea of taxa- 
tion should be dropped: and that it was 
the intention of the Americans to pay for 
it was clear, as there were at that time 
merchants in London who pledged them- 
selves, nay offered to pay for it. With re- 
spect to the right hon. gentleman’s won- 
dering why lord North was blamed for the 
loss of Minorca, was he not prime minister, 
was he not a privy counsellor, was he not 
the chief person who had access to his 
Majesty, and who advised with him in his 
cabinet? Certainly, then, he ought to be 
responsible; and the noble lord himself 
had boldly and honourably declared it a 
few nights since; for he said, when de- 
bating about lord Sandwich, “ if his con- 
duct is blameable, I am to blame as well 
as he, as one of the advisers of those mea- 
sures.” But the endeavour of the right 
hon. gentleman to screen the noble lord 
from blame about Minorca, was too pitiful 
a quibble, for even that quibbling minister 
himself to make. 

Mr. Willtam Pitt was surprised to hear 
the right hon. gentleman declare he was 
not tired of receiving cash; if he was not, 
he would be bold to say the nation was 
tired of paying cash, and that they paid 
immense sums was perfectly known to 
that right hon. gentleman, who profited 
more by the-war than any four men in 
that House. 

Mr. Rigby got up to-declare, that how- 
ever lucrative his office might be, it had, 
previous to his taking it, been held by the 
fathers of the two last gentlemen, and he 
made no doubt but those gentlemen had 
some eye to holding it whenever he might 
be obliged to give it up: undoubtedly be 
was not tired of receiving money, but yet 
he was not to be told, that because men 
received the emoluments of office, they 
were the authors of our ruin. 


Colonel Berré took notice of the ex 
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pression of Mr. Rigby, that if the country | point of order, the Bill could be brought 


was tired of paying, he was not tired of 
receiving. It was no wonder. From the 
paper on the table it appeared, that for six 
years of the greatest distress and calamity 
that had ever occurred, he had no less 
than 600,000/. of the national money in 
his hands; and that just in the moment 
when that House had complained of the 
enormity of such po he had drawn 
for more, and had kept in his hand a ba- 
lance of near 900,000. ‘he hon. gentle- 
man made some severe comments on this 
circumstance, and gave it as a reason for 
the right hon. gentleman’s conduct. He 
adverted to what had been, and was fre- 
ae thrown out against the opposition, 
that they were a rope of sand. ‘To thishe 
should say, that it was to their honour, 
Apolding different opinions as they did, 
that on this grand question they were 
united, since It must be upon principle. 
They were united upon principle against 
the present system, and they were united 
by the strongest tie that could bind men— 
by the just apprehension that, under this 
aystem, their country must be ruined. 
After some farther conversation, the 
motion was put io its original form, and 
agreed to without a division. 


Debate in the Commons on the Attorney 
General’s Bill to conclude a Peace, or 
Truce, with America.] Feb. 28. Mr. At- 
torney General Walluce moved for leave 
to bring in a Bill to enable his Majesty to 
conclude a Peace, or Truce, with the re- 
volted colonies in North America. He 
said he would not then enter into any de- 

- tail of the nature of the Bill; but would 
reserve himself for another opportunity, 
when he should have to speak to a fuller 
House. 

Mr. T. Townshend wished the learned 
member would even then, thin as the 
Elouse was, give some explanation of the 
particular objects of his Bill. 

Sir George Yonge, on .the contrary, 
wished that no explanation should be given 
in so thin a House: on the very principle 
of the Bill, there must be great ground for 
det era without speaking of the de- 
tail; for if he was not mistaken, reference 
must be had to acts of parliament for a 
century back. 

Mr. Baker said, that as the Bill must go 
to repeal or alter the Prohibitory Act, and 
also the Navigation Act; and as such a 
sepeal or alteration must affect the trade 
of this country, he aia i whether in 


in, before the proposition should first have 
passed through a committee. He wished 
also, that some delay should take place, 
till an Answer should be received to the 
Address, which had yesterday been voted 
to his Majesty. | 

Mr. Hussey objected to a moment’s de- 
lay, lest it should be said that the House 
had rejected the very first aes ar for 
peace, after the vote they had passed the 
night before. | 

Mr. Foz said, that though no man wished 
more ardently for peace than he did, still 
he did not see the necessity of passing any 
Bill on the subject in the very first in- 
stance. Ministers might enter into a ne- 
gociation, and apply to parliament as soon 
as their assistance should be wanted. 
Whoever should have the conclusion of 
the business, whether the present ministers 
or others, they must act upon entirely 
new principles: for his part, he thought 
the idea of sovereignty over America 
ought to be totally renounced ; but still he 
hoped that no one would give up America, 
without obtaining a substantial connection 
with her. : 

Mr. Rigby was of opinion, that no map 
spoke in general more substantially than 
the hon. gentleman ; but stil] he must con- 
fess that he could not reconcile his twe 
ideas of renouncing the sovereignty of 
America, and preserving a substantial con- 
nection with her. He was afraid the hon. 
gentleman wanted to retain under one 
name what he was so ready to renounce 
under another. For his own part, he did 
not entertain an idea of preserving the 
sovereignty over America; he gave that 
up for thé same reason that he gave up 
the war—because he could not help it. 
He thought the Bill proposed ought not 
to be delayed. He was not in the secrets 
of ministers ; but who could tell that some 
progress might not have been already 
made in a neyociation, and that the Bill 
was necessary to the conclusion of it? 

Mr. For did not mean by substantial 
connection, any advantage whatever that 
we should have a right to enforce: he 
meant such a connection as we have with 
Portugal ; such as we had with Holland. 

The Attorney General thought, that 
after what he had pledged himself to last 
night, it would have been unpardonable in 
him not to take the very earliest opportu- 
nity to promote that peace, which scemed 
to be the object oi every gentleman’s 
wish. In the Bill appointing commis- 
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sioners to treat with America, there was a 
clause empowering them to suspend the 
Prohibitery Act, which, though it related 
to the trade of this country, did not pass 
through a previous committee: however, 
he was very willing to send his proposition 
to a previous committee of the whole 
House; and he made a motion to that 
effect accordingly ; which was agreed to. 


March 5. The order of the day, for 

' going into a previous committee, to con- 

sider of the Attorney General’s proposi- 

tion for bringing ina Bill to enable his 

Majesty to make Peace or Truce with 

America, was read. The Speaker having 
left the chair, 

The Attorney General rose to make his 
proposition. Peace with America, he 
ssid, was the great object of his intended 
Bill; and to such a Bill he trusted no op- 
position whatever could be made from any 
quarter of the House. Peace was the 
general wish of that House, and of the 
nation at large ; and he hoped that if una- 
nimity ever marked the progress through 
parliament of any Bill, the one which fe 
should have the honour to propose, would 
be unanimously supported. This Bill was 
calculated to remove certain bars and im- 
oe which stood in the way of peace. 

y an Act commonly called the Prohibi- 
tory Act, all commerce whatever was cut 
off between the colonies and Great Britain, 
until the former should be declared to be 
in the King’s peace, that is to say, com- 
pletely and fully restored to their alle- 

“giance to, and dependence on this country ; 
a period which he feared was at so re- 
mote a distance, that to wait for it before 
the prohibitory law should be repealed, 
would be absurd and ridiculous. The 
only way now left, in his opinion, to re- 
store the connection between the two 
countries, would be to open our ports to 
them, without which no truce or peace 
could be advantageous to this country. 
But the Prohibitory Act was not the onl 
one that ought to be repealed: in 1774, 
the Congress had complained of certain 
other Acts, to which his intended Bill 
should have a reference; and in general 
to all Acts relative to commerce with Ame- 


rica, from the 12th of Charles 2, down to. 


the date of the present troubles. By the 
12th of Charles 2, every thing that was 
destined for the consumption or use of 
English America, could by law, be shipped 
only in England, and the whole produce 
of the colonics could pot be carried else- 
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where than to England : this Act of course 
must be repealed, as well as many others 
which .it would be tedious to enumerate. 
These were the outlines of his Bill, and 
having said this much, he moved, “ That 
the chairman be directed to move in the 
House, for leave to bring in a Bill, to 
enable his Majesty to conclude a Truce or 
Peace with the revolted colonies in North 
America.”—Having made this motion, he 
added, that it appeared to him necessary, 
in the present circumstances of affairs, to 
bring in this Bill as soon as possible, not 
solely for the purpose of repealing the 
Acts alluded to, which might be repealed 
in a future period, when the measure 
should be agreed upon after a negociation, 
but to remove the cause of certain jea- 
lousies, which he understood existed, rela- 
tive to the sincerity of parliament, in its 
wishes for peace. When the commissioners 
were sent out to America, they were em- 
powered to suspend those Acts, which it 
was now his intention to repeal ; but then 
as all their proceedings were to be subject 
to the revision and approbation of parlia- 
ment, it was insinuated in America, that 
parliament was not sincere in its proposals, 
as it might rescind or annul every thing 
done by.the commissioners. The same 
doubt might still exist; and the appre- 
hension of such a thing would probably 
deter the Americans from entering into a 
separate treaty with us, lest they should 
be abandoned by their allies, and after- 
wards be deceived by parliament. To 
remove the shadow of such a doubt, he 
thought it best for parliament to begin by 
repealing the Acts in question;“and that 
would certainly be the best test of their 
sincerity. ° . 
Mr. Fox assured the committee, that 
nothing but the personal respect be bore 
the learned gentleman, had prevented him 
from treating the proposition. before the 
committee just as it deserved to be treated; 
and that was to burst out a laughing when 
he had heard it, and then walk out of the 
House; for nothing could be so ridiculous 
and farcical as to hear such a sai saci 
from that side of the House, and from a 
member ‘who, on Wednesday last, had 
combated as far as he was able, a resolu- 
tion, the obvious tendency of which was 
that very peace with which. the learned 
gentleman seemed at present enamour 
The supporters of the present administra~ 
tion entertained: at present a wish for 
peace; but they had been beaten into It; 


and vothing but flagellation and correc 
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tion could drive them to think of peace. 
Pity it was that so much correction should 
be necessary! The learned gentleman 
said, and said truly, that opening our ports 
to the Americans, and facilitating mutual 
Intercourse with them, was the most effec- 
-tual way to incline them to return to that 
preference which ‘they used to give to our 
market over any other. Pity it was, that 
the learned gentleman and his friends had 
not discovered this four years sooner; 
then we should not have to lament the loss 
-of America and our West India islands; 
we should not have to regret the loss of 
Minorca, or be now reduced to this melan- 
choly situation, that of all our foreign pos- 
sessions, those in India excepted, we could 
scarcely say that we had now remainin 
more than Jamaica and Gibraltar; an 
God only knew how long these might 
remain in our hands! When he rose, it 
was not with an intention either to support 
or oppose the motion of the learned gen- 
tleman, from which however he was free 
to say, that he expected very little good ; 
but before he should consent to furnish 
ministers with the means of making peace, 
he would ask how far it was probable that 
they were inclined to make e? Gen- 
tlemen knew well that Spain had offered 
her mediation, before she declared ‘war. 
Would ministers tell upon what grounds 
it was rejected? In the year 1781 one of 
the most powerful princes of Europe had 
offered a mediation. Upon what priaci- 
pie was it rejected? Those who did not 
isten to mediations, could scarcely be 
called friends to peace: but if measures 
destructive of peace had been pursued, 
would any one say that the present minis- 
ters were inclined to it, or proper agents 
to negociate it? Wasit true that our minis- 
ters had flatly refused to suffer any agents 
from America to meet their plenipoten- 
tiaries, under the mediation of the prince 
alluded to? If it was true, then it was to 
be concluded, that as they had driven the 
Americans to treat through France, they 
would consequently have taken the most 
effectual means torivet the alliance between 
them; and of course nothing could be 
more injurious to the interests of this coun- 
try. he learned gentleman therefore, 
in looking for the impediments and bars 
to peace, which he was desirous to remove, 
ought to look to his right and to his left, 
and in the persons of his friends, the mi- 
nisters, he would find those impediments. 
Before: he sat down, he had a proposal to 
ynake to ministers ; he would inform them 
[ VOL. XXII. 
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for certain, that there were persons now 
in Europe, who were fully empowered to 
treat for a peace between Great Britain 
and America; and though he believed 
they would not treat with the present 
ministers, still he would put them in a way 
of making peace; nay more, if they did 
not like to interfere in it themselves, he 
would undertake to negociate it for them 
himself. He saw a learned gentleman 
smile at his proposal; he was not sur- 
pees at it; nor could he have brought 

imself to make it, if the good of his coun- 
try did not urge him to it; and he might 
ropose it, without being guilty of more 
inconsistency than the noble lord, who 
condemned the resolution of Wednesday 
last, for peace with America, though at 
present. he was willing to act every day 
contrary to his inclination: and to be con- 
stantly advising the sovereign to pursne 
those measures, which he so much cons 
demned. Our affairs were so circum- 
stanced that ministers must lose their 
places, or the country must be undone: 
e would therefore let them enjoy those 
emoluments, which they held so dear, 


provided he could save his country ; for. 


this end he was willing to serve them in 
the business of peace, in any capacity, 
even as an under commis, or messenger. 
But in so doing, he desired it might be 
understood that he did not mean to have 
any connection with them; from the mo- 
ment when he should make any terms 
with one of them, he would rest satisfied 
to be called the most infamous of mankind ; 
he couk not for an instant think of a coa- 
lition with men, who in every public and 
private transaction, as ministers, had 
shewn themselves void of every principle 
of honour and honesty; in the hands of 
such men he would not trust his honour, 
even for a minute. ) . 

Lord North observed, that as the hon. 
member had not said one word in opposi- 
tion to the motion, or to the principle of 
the Bill, to which the motion referred, he 
believed, that in decency to the mover, he 
ought not to enter into any discussion 
about it, but let it go immediately to a vote. 
However, since he had risen, he would 
take some notice of the extraneous matter, 
which had fallen from the hon. member. 
He had been pleased to say, that ministers 
were not inclined to peace; this charge he 
would meet with a flat denial, at least in 
as much as it related to himself. He had 
always been a friend to peace; and there 
were men in that House who knew it. Te 
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a Bill of the nature of that which was now 
in question, he certainly had not always 
been a friend; because he had always 
thought inferences might be drawn from it, 
‘by no means conducive to peace: but he 
no longer feared, that the Bill would give 
room for those inferences, because he 
knew they must be already drawn from 
‘another measure already = by that 
House—the resolution of Wednesday last. 
To the policy of that resolution he could 
not subscribe, but as parliament had 
thought proper to pass it, and as ministers 
were bound to obey the orders of parlia- 
ment, so he should make that resolution 
the standard of his future conduct. The 
hon. gentleman had said, that there were 
persons in Europe atthorised to treat of 
eace between Great Britain and America; 
so, the propriety of passing the Bill now 
in question, must appear the more striking 
‘to gentlemen; because it must facilitate 
that peace, for which all parties séemed 
to wish so ardently. But then the present 
ministers could not be fit to negociate for 
peace, because a proffered mediation had 
not been followed with good effects. For 
his part, when he opened the last year's 
Joan, he had said that there was a ten- 
dency towards 4 peace; a general media- 
tion had been offered ; ‘at that time nothing 
&pecific had been proposed ; and therefore 
he had made use of the expréssion, a ten- 
dency towards a peace, and a stronger 
one he ought not to have used, without 
going farther than the state of the nego- 
ciation would admit. The hon. mem- 
ber was kind enough to offer his services 
na negociation; but he would not take 
ny part with the present administration ; 
and the reason he assigned was, that he 
could not trust his honour in their hands 
for a moment that were without any prin- 
ciple of honour or honesty: these were 
good and substantial reasons, and better 
certainly could not be assigned; and the 
game should serve him against the hon. 
member. He would never employ a per- 
son who publicly declared that he could 
hot have confidence in him. He was en- 
titled to say just as much of that hon. 
gentleman; and therefore he would not 
trust his honour in the hands of that gen- 
tleman; and thinking of him as he did, 
he was determined not to employ him as 
his negociator.—Thc hon. member seemed 
to be in a great hurry to get the places of 
ministers; at least he was in a great hurry 
to drive them from their places, though he 
Was not able to learn that among those 
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who wished to succeed, there was any 
settled system or agreement, and therefore 
it would be for the good of the public that 
he himself should stay in, and continue in 
office to prevent, as he had hitherto done, 
confusion in the state, and the introduc- 
tion of principles which might not be con- 
stitutional ; with this view he was deter- 
mined not to go. out of office, until he 
should receive his royal master’s commands 
so to do, or till the sense of that House, 
expressed in the clearest manner, should 
poe out to him the propriety of with- 

rawing. As tp the emoluments of office, 
God knew that though they were indeed 
much greater than his abilities deserved, 
still were they forty times greater than 
they were, they could not compensate for 
the anxiety and vexations incident to situa- 
tions, aggravated by the uncandid treat- 
ment he frequently met in that House: it 
was not love of power or greatness that 
determined him to hold his place, so lon 
as his sovereign and parliament would 
permit ; he spoke in the presence of men 
who knew how little he was attached to 
either; but there was a certain pride of 
office which prevented him from resigning ; 
and he would so far listen to that pride, 
that he would not resign until he could do 
it with gratitude to his gracious sovereign 
and to the public, from whom he had found 
so great support during the course of his 
administration. 

Mr. Foz assured the noble lord, when 
he said he was dishonourable in private 
transactions, he meant in such as were of 
a half public, half private nature; and not 
at all in his private character, or in such 
part of his public character as related to 
money matters, in which he was ready to 
admit that he stood clear from every ime 
putation. He wished, however, in every 
other respect, it would be believed that 
he had spoken no harsher than he meant. 
He ridiculed the idea of the noble lord’s 
remaining in office to prevent confusion; 
and was surprised at the difference which 
he found in the noble lord’s Janguage on 
this day and Wednesday last, relative to 
resignation. 

Lord North jocosely said, that he un- 
doubtedly had prevented much confusion ; 
and if he had not prevented more, it was 
because there were others who had greater 
abilities to create confusion than he had 
to prevent it. He maintained that his 
language both on this day and Wednesday, 
was the same, respecting resignation: he 
said on Wednesday, and he now repeated 
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it, that if any one branch of the legislature 
should so far withdraw confidence from 
the executive power, as to interfere’ on 
ail occasions, and give particular direc- 
tions how the executive power should 
proceed, it would be better, and mote 
constitutional, entirely to remove the mi- 
misters, than to leave power in their hands, 
after confidence had been withdrawn: 
and he added on Wednesday, and repeated 
it now, that if he found himself so little 
the object of the confiderice of parliament, 
as that every day he should find that par- 
liament was under the necessity of. ditect- 
ing him how to act, he would undoubted- 
ly, in that case, retire from office. But 
as long:as parliament should not. think it 
‘ mecessary to remove him either by a vote, 
or by totally withdrawing their confidence, 
—the hon. member would excuse him, if 
he should resolve to retain his situation. 
The committee agreed to the motion 
without a division. : 


New Taxes—Call of the House, &c.} 
March 6. Sit Joseph Mawbey claimed 
the attention ef the House to what he 
called an indecent béhaviour in ministers, 
who always took care to have inserted in 
the Gazette every Address from any little 
paltry borough that flattered or cringed 
to them, but the important Address to his 
Majesty, to’ put an end to the cursed 
American war, and his Majesty’s Answer 
to it, had not yet made its appearance; he 


therefore desired to know the cause of 


such neglect. 

- Lord Surrey declared, that however 
indecent ministers had behaved on former 
occasions, and with respect to the late 
Address, they had never behaved in so 
shameful a manner as on Friday last; for 
when the House went up with the Address, 
who should they see close to his Majesty’s 


right hand but that most determined foe | 
Surely. if 
ministers had the least particle of shame | 


to America, general Arnold. 


left in thém, they would have advised his 
Majesty otherwise, and not so wantonly 
have insulted the people. 
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Mr. Burke did not rise to oppose allow- 
ing the noble lord the indulgence he re- 
quested, but thought it rather extraordi- 
nary, that on the 6th of March the noble 
lord should come forward and say he was 
not prepared with his taxes to pay the 
interest for a loan which had been voted 
above a week. Ifthe noble lord, who by 
the nature of his office could procure 
every information possible, was not pre- 
pared on the taxes he meant to produce, | 
was it reasonable to suppose that persons, 
totally unacquainted with them, could, 
with a degree of justice to their consti- 
tuents, vote those taxes at first sight? If 
the taxes the noble lord meant to produce 
were grounded on the former ones, such 
as doubling the excise laws, or any thin 
of the kind, the House would be prepared 
to debate on thesubject; but if they were, 
as the noble lord mentioned on opening the 
budget, numerous and novel, it was no- 
thing but fair that he should give the 
House some information what they were. 
He had himself just looked over the bless 
ed fruits of the noble lord’s administration, 
and there he found that we were loaded 
with ten new taxes, viz. beer, wine, soap, 
leather, houses, coaches, post-chaises, 

ost-horses, stamps, and servants, (e friend 

ere hinted to him that he had forgot 
sugar) upon which he said he had totally 
forgot sugar; but to be sure, now we had 
lost St. Kitt’s, and in all human proba- 
bility should soon lose Barbadoes and 
Jamaica, it was not extraordinary he 
should have forgot that valuable article, 
as we shall soon have no sugar to tax.— 
He did not wonder the noble lord was at 
a loss about new taxes; for what fresh 
burthen could he add to this unhappy 
nation? We were already taxed, if we 
rode, or if we walked ; if we staid at home, 
or if we went abroad; if we were masters 
or if we were servants; if we drank wine, 
or if we drank beer; and, in short, we 
were taxed aie | way possible. Thiua, 
after being taxed in the manner men- 
tioned, he had endeavoured to see how 
the account could stand, when viewed in 


Lord North desired the House would | a mercantile form, and the first thing was, 


permit him to postpone going into the 
taxes, as he was not ready, owing, in a 
geeat’ measure, to the hurry of business, 
and the late hours which the House had 
for sone time past sat. He was exceed- 
ingty sorry he should so far trespass on 
their indulgence, bat he trusted their can- 
dour would excuse him, as he would very 
ebortly name a day, and stand te it. 


debtor by loss, one hundred million of mo- 
ney; he next looked for a creditor side, . 
and what rendered it most curious was, 
that there it stood, creditor by loss; we 
had purchased one hundred million worth 
of national disasters, and the whole, when 
in one view, appeared as follows: Debtor 
by loss: one hundred million of money. 


rediter by loss: one huadred thousand 
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men, and the loss of Massachusets, Penn- 
sylvania, New-York, Virginia, Maryland, 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, 
Georgia, Delaware, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, New Hampshire, St. 
Vincent, Grenada, Dominica, Tobago, 
St. Christopher’s, Senegal, Pensacola and 
Minorca, which, at a moderate computa- 
tion, produced to this country annually, 
four million five hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds. Now, as the account stood in 
such an advantageous manner, it was im- 
possible but the public must see the cause 
of the noble lord’s gratitude, which he 
‘talked of so much on Tuesday last; he 
undoubtedly owed much gratitude to his 
sovereign, for keeping him for losing so 
many valuable dominions, and he owed 
much gratitude to the public; but he de- 
sired the noble lord would inform the 
House, whether he meant to raise, by his 
new taxes, the sum of 800,000/. merely 
to pay the interest of the new loan, or 
whether he meant to raise 1,300,0001. to 
pay both the interest and deficiencies of his 
other taxes. This was a thing the noble lord 
ought to do, as it was very material, and 
what he owed in gratitude to that House. 
The noble lord had told them he would 
continue in his office out of gratitude to 
the people. Gratitude! the noble lord’s 
Mae Oh, Sir, said Mr. Burke, ad- 
ressing himself to the Speaker, the noble 
_ Jord’s gratitude is like that of another 
fallen angel like himself, described by the 
poet: . 

“‘ The debt immense of endless gratitude 

So burthensome, still paying, still to owe :” 
so with the noble lord, his debt immense 
of gratitude was endless, and could never 
be discharged, and therefore he had pre- 
sumed to fly in their face and to insult 
them with such language as ought to be 
reprobated by every man in the House, 
who had a sense of the decency due to 
parliament, from the noble lord, and how 
ill it becarhe him of all men, to say that he 
- would continue in his office out of grati- 
tude. 

Lord North said, he would, on Monday 
next, without fail, bring in the taxes ; and 
he only meant to raise §00,000/. to pay 
the interest of the new loan. 

Mr. Foz, on this, attacked his lordshi 
with uncommon force. The noble lord 
had at last confessed himself totally ex- 
hausted in point of finance, and no longer 
‘able to raise taxes to pay the interest of a 
debt, occasioned by his cursed American 
war ; the people were loaded with inpu- 
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out plainer to our enemies 
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merable oppressions, that even the noble 
lord was at a loss how to distress them an 
farther. His constituents, he said, felt 
severely the fatal effects of the noble lord’s 
administration ; and indeed the whole na-. 
tion felt them, too, severely ; for he had, 
bya determined obstinacy to keep in place, 
ruined above nine-tenths of the British 
dominions, and seemed equally determined 
to ruin what little remained. The noble 
lord had lately talked of his gratitude, and 
that he only staid in office to see his coun- 
try righted. In the name of God, what 
good could the country expect from a man 
whose whole administration had been one 
continued scene of. blunders! From the 
noble lord’s confession to-day, he had 
roved himself what he always took him 
for, namely, an ignorant and bad financier, 
a man totally unacquainted with the re- 
sources of the country, and certainly unfit 
and unworthy of the office he held. He 
had said, his taxes were novel, and un- 
certain in their produce; it was unneces 
sary for him to have mentioned the latter, 
for the deficiencies of the noble lord’s 
former taxes, which were annually added, 
and of consequence became an additional 
load upon our shoulders, plainly proved it. 
The taxes the noble lord meant to 
duce on Monday next, were s to 
raise 793,000/. the interest of the new 
loan ; but whether they would produce $ 
or 400,000/. the noble lord was totally 
ignorant. Thus he went on year @ 
year, making taxes which were inefficient 
for the pu intended, and consequently 
must add fresh burthens; therefore it be- 
came the duty of the noble lord to men- 
tion to the House when he intended to 
propose taxes to pay off the former defi- 
ciencies, which otherwise would remain @ 
dead weight to whoever should succeed 
the noble lord in office. The way for 8 
minister to establish his credit with the 
public, would be to have his taxes ready, 
and those substantial, at the time he came 
and asked for a supply ; not to borrow 80 
large, so enormous a sum, and then be at 
a loss how to pay even the interest. It 
was conduct such as he never remem 
bered, and what must stamp indelible du- 
grace on the noble lord, who, in a former 
ebate, a few evenings since, said, “ you 
should not s out and declare your 
readiness for peace, it will prevent your 
getting such good terms as you have & 
right to demand.” Could any thing speak 
than the noble 
lord had done himself that day? Had be 
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not declared to all the world, that this na- 
tion was incapable of any longer carrying 
on a war, by gh he was unable to raise 
more taxes? The greatest piece of delu- 
sion the noble lord hed ‘been guilty of, was 
in keeping the nation in profound dark- 
ness with respect to the state of their 
affairs. He deluded them by a set of taxes 
which they were led to believe were suffi- 
cient for the purposes intended ; therefore, 
the public suffered him to go on, not 
knowing their situation ; if they did, long 
before this would they have cried out 
— him, and awakened from that state 
of lethargy which had been so disgraceful 
to them, and so ruinous to their country. 
He would conclude with declaring a firm 
belief that the last token of the noble lord’s 
itude, would be the losing of Barba- 
oes and Jamaica, after which, there being 
nothing more worth giving up, he sup- 
posed his lordship would quit his office. 

Sir Joseph Mawhey said, as the noble 
lord had deferred his taxes until Monday, 
and the call of the House stood for to- 
morrow, the call should be put off until a 

roper day, that gentlemen might not 
eave town at atime when such material 
business was likely to come on; he should 
therefore move, t the order for the 
call to-morrow be disch ; which was 
done. He then moved, That the House 
be called over on Thursday se’nnight ; 
upon which, 

Mr. Rolle got up, and pro an 
amendment, by inserting the words, “three 
months” instead of “ se’nnight,’? which 
was seconded by Mr. C. Turner. 

The Speaker said, the first question for 
the call of the House had been withdrawn, 
on a full assurance that no opposition 
would take place on the worthy baronet’s 
second motion. 

Mr. C. Turner declared, his reason for 
opposing it was, because he thought the 

ba pit der a mere farce, a non- 
sensi ing, and quite unnecessary. If 
smembers would aoe attend without being 
compelled, they were unworthy of being 
members, and ought not to have a seat. 
If the present times would not make them 
attend, no call of the House could be of 
service. An hon. Sa plait (Mr. Rigby ) 
had frequently called opposition a rope of 
sand, ates pac answered the other 
evening, that such a rope as it was, the 
could, when occasion requeed It, hold ‘- 
gether by the firmest of all ties, principle. 
The rope of sand had done a glorious work 
lately ; but it was not one or two good 
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acts that were sufficient to make him esteem 
a House which he had so long detested ; 
they must go on, and the le must join 
them ; for this was the time fur the people 
to join parliament ; if they did not, the 
deserved to be slaves as long as they lived 
Parliament must give him greater proofs 
of their honesty than they had done, be- 
fore he would believe them, or put any 
faith in their works. He loved the Hano- 
verian succession, he was fond of a Han- | 
over king, while he continued to act for 
the ound of his people, and he would in 
the greatest distress prove his love, by 
putting his hand in his pocket and helpin 
to support him; but if the King acte 
against his people, and endeavoured to 
gain a corrupt controul over his parlia- 
ment, he would be the first to join the 
French, or any other power, against such 
a king ; for he wanted none of the luxuries 
of the present age, he could live upon 
one-third of his estate, and would, svoner 
than submit to the present set of ministers, 
retire to Switzerland, or some other re- 
mote corner of the earth, to spend the re- 
mainder of his days. The —- ministers 
stiled opposition a rdpe of sand ; he called 
the ministry in return y rope of onions, for | 
they stunk in the nose of all England, and 
would, he hoped, either rot all together, 
or U pagers drop off one by one. 

. The question being put, that the word 
“< se’nnight”’ stand part of the question, 
the House divided : 


Tellers, 
Lord Mahon - - - - 
YRAS 4 Sir Joseph Mawbey - t 106 
Mr. Rolle - - - - - 
Nozs Y Si C. Warw. Bampfylde ¢ Si 


So it was resolved in the atiirmative. 


Debate sn the Commons on Lord John 
Cavendish’s Resolutions vof Censure on his 
Majesty's Ministers.] Mar. 8. Lord John 
Cavendish said, that the business to which 
he took the liberty to call the attention of 
the House, was of the most serious nature, 
and of the last importance tv the state. 
The great and splendid empire of Britain 
was nearly overturned ; calamity, disgrace, 
and disaster were pouring upon us from 
every quarter; and the measure of our 
misfortunes was likely to be soon com- 
pleted by the loss of all our dominions in 
America and the West Indies: if it was 
yet possible to prevent any part of such 
disaster from being completed, it was onl 
by investigating the cause of our calami- 
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ties ; for until that should be ascertained, 
it would be impossible to find out, or ap- 
ly a remedy to the evil. In endeavour- 
ing to explore that cause, and ascertain 
the most effectual means to remove it, he 
assured the House he was not under the in- 
fluence of any other passion than that of 
love for his country: from the present 
ministry either collectively or individually, 
he had never received a personal incivi- 
Kty ; and therefore the gratification of re- 
gentment could not be ascribed to him as 
a motive for the measures he was going to 
propose. He never had asked or received 
@ favour from any former administration 
that he had supported; and he was deter- 
mined, let who would be ministers, never 
to ask a favour at their hands; therefore he 
hoped the House would give him credit, 
when he assured them that in any change 
of ministers he entertained not the. least 
idea of any personal interest to himself; 
1f be could serve his country, the great 
object of his wishes would be completely 
gratified. 
- He intended to propose to the House a 
string of resulutions, so oy founded in 
fact, that he did not knew that any one 
could venture to controvert them. When 
he looked round for the causes of our ca- 
lamities, the first thing that struck him | 
was the profusion with which the public | 
supplies had been voted. The sums al- 
ready voted for the present disastrous and 
disgraceful war, under the three heads of 
navy, army, and ordnance, amounted to 
the immense total of 100,000,000/. to this | 
sum he might add the difference between 
the navy debt at the end of the year 
1774, and that of the present year; which, | 
with a few items, stilt te be voted for the i 
service of the current year, would swell 
the total to 103,000,000/. The taxes 
which the war had meade it necessary to 


hilated; while our navy was every where 
inferior to that of our numerous and com- 
bined enemies: 

Could the nation, if woful experience 
had not demonstrated it, have imagined 
or suspected, from the sums voted for 
the navy, that we should be every where 
inferior to the enethy, on an element 
where we used to ride triumphant, and 
where we had been fondly taught to think 
that we should still continue to triumph? 
No man could have thought such a thing, 
if he had rend:the list of sums voted by 
sleep for the use of the navy. 

uring the peace, the naval establish- 
ment had been kept up so high, that it 
doubled any former peace establishment 
in this kingdom; the reason assigned, 
was, that it had become necessary ge 
to have a resp le naval force in rerdi- 
ness, for sudden emergencies, and to keep 
in awe the neighbouring maritime . 
But had that object been accomplished ? 
Had the neighbouring powers been kept 
in awe? The very reverse ; for they were 
suffered to raise a most formidable marine, 
whilst our own, notwithstanding the im- 
mense sums voted for it, seermmgly deo 
creased in proportion as that of our ene- 
mies increased. If this was an events 
which from the nature of thmgs might 
have naturally been expected, why had 
ministers shewn so’ little foresight as to 
provoke the different wars in which we 
were actually engaged? The American 
war, the source and origin of all the others, 
might surely have been avoided; but 
since ministers had rashly and unwisely 
run into it, why had they not taken the 
wise precaution of securing friends on the 
contment, in order to prevent a war with 
France and the rest of the House of Boar 
bon? This was an unpardonable neglect, 
which ministers could not attempt to pal- 


Impose already exceeded 3,000,000/. an- | liate, but by a defence, which, of itself, 
nualiy. In the last glorious war we had | would be sufficient to prove that they 
been led from victory to victory, from | were unfit to govern'a state, namely, by 
conquest to conquest, and the taxes laid proving that they wanted foresight. He 
on during the war, amounted to no more feared they wanted something else; he 
than 2,500,000, What a difference in feared they wanted their senses; for upon 
the sums! What a difference in the con- | no other ground could he account for the 
sequences of the expenditure of beth! At} war into which: they had hurried: us with 
the end of the last war, the whole world , Holland. The Dutch were our oldest 
was at our feet; and there was not in the | friends and allies; they had’ been allied 


world a navy but our own. In this dis- 
graceful war, we had already spent infi- 
nitely more money; and ‘purchased no- 
thing but losses and disgrace: America 
was gone, Minorca was no more, and our 
domiaion-in the West Indies nearly anni- 


to us for more than a cetitury; they.wete 
bound to ug by a thousand ties of interest 
and of ipod ap but these ties were dis 
severed ; these our old: friends and 
allies were- pronounced to be - enemies. 
This wae a fatal: declaration; aud though 
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some gentlemen might think, that as yet 


we had not suffered any thing from the 
Dutch war, yet, let them joak into the 
ordinance estimates for the present year, 
and they would find there some mopu- 
ments of our disgrace ; and must soan be 
convinced that we have already felt the 
Dutch war extremely burdensome ; for 
the better defence of our coast, a chain 
of fortifications had been erected along 
the coast to the north of Scotland, to pro- 
tect it from the Dutch; this measure was 
at once expensive and disgraceful: it 
evinced the weakness of our fleet, the de- 
crease of our marine, and the apprehen- 
sions of the nation. In the last war no 
such fortifications had been erected ; they 
were not necessary; our navy then was 
equal both to the defence of our own 
coast, and the annoyance of that of our 
enemies; but those days were no more; 
the navy of England was comparatively 
gone, and withitall ourglory. But by whose 
fault was our navy gone ? Was it by the 
fault of parliament? The very reverse ; 
for exclusive of the immense sums voted 
for that service since the beginning of the 
war, no less than 25,000,Q00/. had been 
voted for it during the peace. Such had 
been the liberality of parliament! This 
‘jiberality was requited by the most shame- 
ful neglect ! 

‘But this was not the only loss we had 
sustained by the war with the Dutch; it 
had cramped our operations in other quar- 
ters, and greatly. served the purpases of 
the House of Bourbon, as it diverted a 
considerable part of our naval force, which 
might have been better employed against 
our natural and inveterate enemies. If in 
their weak and backward state of prepara- 
tion the Dutch had caused so great and 
so fatal a diversion of our naval force, 
what had we not to dread from them in 
the next campaign, when they should be 
in a much better condition to annoy us? 

Would gentlemen, then, think that he 

ke rashly or uncharitably, when he 
should say, that the present calamitous 
situation of the country had been produced 
by the want of foresight in ministers, pre- 
vious to the war, and their mismanage- 
ment since its commencement? If this was 
true, and he believed a review of their ad- 
ministration would demonstrate it, would 
mot gentlemen allow that it would be 
high improper to trust them any longer? 
Gentlemen were at liberty to do as they 
should think proper; for his part, he 
would propose those Resolutions, which 
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his regard for the welfare of his country 
had suggested to him; and, if they should 
be carried, he would follow them with 
another for an Address to the King, not 
specifically to remove any one minister, 
or to point out any man or set ef men to 
his Majesty, as the most proper persons 
to serve him; but merely to pray that his 
Majesty would take such steps and make 
such arrangements in his councils as should 
prevent the total ruin of the country. He 
concluded with moving: 1. “ That it ap- 
pears to this House, that the money voted 
for the army, navy, and ordnance, and the . 
debts already incurred, and laid before 
this House, since the year 1775, exceed 
the sum of 100 millions.” 

The House desired he would read the 
remaining Resolutions, which he did, as 
follows: 2. ‘¢ That during the above pe- 
ried we have lost the thirteen colonies of 
America, which anciently belonged to 
the crown of Great Britain (except the 
posts of New York, Charles-town, and 
Savannah) the newly acquired colony of 
Florida, many of our valuable West In. 
dia and other islands, and those that re- 
main are in the most imminent danger; 
3. That Great Britain is at present ene 
gaged in an expensive war with America, 
France, Spain, and Holland, without a 
single ally: 4. That the chief cause of all 
these misfortunes, has been the want of 
foresight and ability in his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters.”” 

Mr. Powys seconded the motion. He 
disclaimed all personal resentment against 
any man in office: he had no communica 
tion with one of them out of that House, 
and therefore it was impossible for him to 
have any personal animosity against any 
one of them. He declared, that it was a 
matter of the most perfect indifference to 
him, by what set off men the country was 
governed, provided it was well governed ; 
and that if it was now only a struggle for 
places and power between two parties, hae 
would sit a silent and indifferent spectator 
of the contest. But the question was not 
now who should govern the state; but 
whether there should be left any part of 
the state to be governed? The noble lord 
in the blue ribbon had said a few days 
ago, that if parliament should withdraw its 
confidence from him, he would resign: 
that period was come; the confidence 
of parliament was withdrawn; and the 
shackles with which that House had 
thought it necessary to fet er his hands 
were the strongest proof of it The noble 
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Jord had given the House a specimen of 
the speech he should make at the moment 
of his resignation; would to God he had 
pronounced it at the proper theatre—at 
St. James's, in the presence of his Majesty! 
Whenever the happy moment should ar- 
rive, when that noble lord, to the unspeak- 
~ able joy of the nation, should really go to 
his sovereign to resign his employments, 
he hoped he would not forget to draw to 
_ the King a picture of the flourishing state 

aa found his Majesty’s em- 
pire, when the government of it was in- 
trusted to his hands, and the ruinous con- 
dition in which he was about to leave all 
that remained of it. The noble lord had 
said also, that it was to prevent confusion 
that he had remained in office: the House 
would judge how far the noble lord was 
candid in this declaration, and how far it 
was founded in truth, when they should 
take the trouble to consider who were the 
men most likely to succeed him, and what 
were the principles to which they pledged 
themselves. The firat thing to which these 
men stood pledged, when they should get 
‘into office, was, to check profusion and 
proen ly in the expenditure of the pub- 
ic money: this was one reason for minis- 
ters to be afraid that confusion would be 
introduced into government, if ceconomy 
should be made to succeed to prodigality. 
These men stood pledged also to explore 
the dark recesses of that sanctum sanctorum 
of government, the civil list; and to lop 
off the useless and unnecessary branches 
of that establishment, and apply the savings 
to the purposes of the state. They stood 
pledged, in fine, to pursue some plan of 
Improvement in the manner of sending 
representatives to parliament. They did 
not stand pledged to adopt visionary 
plans; but such as would really tend to 
cut off the causes of corruption in the 
constitution of parliament. Such were the 
men from whom the noble lord was so ap- 
prehensive of confusion; but with how 
much cause, the House would form its 
own judgment: among these men were 
some of the first abilities in the kingdom ; 
some who were the representatives of the 
most opulent families in the nation: others 
among them were the descendants of all 
that was great, all that was illustrious: 
among them was the son (heir to his 
father’s virtues and unexampled talents) of 
a man who had carried the British name to 
the very highest pinnacle of glory; and 
who had quitted the reins of government, 
only when he found that, by a ae but 
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baneful influence, he was no longer able, 
with honour to himself, or safety to the 


state, to execute those counsels which he 


was not permitted to direct ; among them _ 
were those men whoinvariably stood firm in 
the profession of those principles to which 
his Majesty’s family owed the crown; and 
yet from such men, the noble lord pre- 
tended to apprehend confusion! Rebel- 
lion raged in the extremities of the em- 
pire; and which our state physicians with- 
out the least concern, were going to get 
rid of by amputation: but they were 
alarmed indeed, lest the dreadful disorder 
of ceconomy should seize the vitals of go- 
vernment, and crush their administration. 
To draw a just and proper contrast be- 
tween these men and the nt ministers, 
he would trouble the House with a short 
analysis of the latter. To begin with the 
oungest in office. The king of Sardinia 
1s stiled king of Cyprus and Jerusalem, 
he said, with the same justice as the hoa. 
hago ga? (Mr. Ellis) 1s stiled secretary 
or the American department; yet the 
king of Sardinia has no power over Cy- 
prus nor Jerusalem, neither has the hon. 
gentleman any power over America. He 
gave no great reason to hope, that such 
measures would be pursued, as would be 
for the benefit of the nation: the House 
knew what had been the principles of that 
gentleman, and if he should adhere to 


‘them, the nation had no reason to rejoice 


at his appointment; since he came sato 
office, he had given a kind of sketch of 
his political creed; be could not call it a 
sincere profession of faith; on the con- 
trary, he must look upon it, at best, but as 
an instance of occasional conformity ; he 
recanted no former error ; he abjured no 
former principle; but seemed only to give 
way a little to the temper of the times; 
he had once been loud in opposition ; but 
was now so drenched in the ae of minis- 
terial complacency, that all the starch and 
buckram of his character was gone; and 
he himself reduced to the most perfect 
state of pliability. 

The noble lord ia the blue ribbon was 
of a no less pliant texture: he scarcely 
had a principle of his own to follow; but 
led on by the impulse of secret and un- 
known influence, his principles were swal- 
lowed up, and he blindly submitted to 
adopt those of othermen. The noble lord 
had said he would always act in conformity 
to majorities of that House, yet when a 
reform was to take place, in abolishing & 
number of useless offices, he had throwa 
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every obstacle in the way of that reform, 
and had totally defeated the object in- 
tended by a majority of that House. The 
noble lord, he believed, now stood in a si- 
tuation that no minister before him ever 
did ; for after finding that he had lost the 
confidence of the House, he still remained 
in office, contrary to his own declaration, 
that he would quit, if the sense of the 
House was against him. Would he wish 
for a greater proof than he had already 
experienced? If he did, he trusted the 
House would give it him. The old Secre- 
tary of State had retired to theupper House, 
and was transplanted into a viscount, for 
having completed the loss of America; 
certainly, by the same justice, the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, for his eminent 
services in having begun and continued, 
until he had finished the ruin of his coun- 
try, ought to be transplanted into the first 
duke; for, surely, it being an enemy to 
his country was a ground for promotion, 
the noble lord stood foremost for the 
highest honour. 
the other Mouse of Parliament there 
were ministers of whom as little good 
could be said, as of those he had already 
mentioned. Lord Stormont filled the 
office of one of the secretaries of state ; 
but what treaties had ever been signed by 
him? In what instance had he shewn him- 
self a statesman or politician? Perhaps he 
might receive accounts at his office; the 
accounts of the marriages, births, or deaths 
of princes on the continent, which he 
notified to the King: but here ended all 
his politics; how far he was a proper per- 
80n to treat of ‘ie with America, might 
be presumed from one of his answers— 
‘* his Majesty’s ministers receive letters 
from rebels, only when they sue for par- 
don.” Lord Hillsborough was another 
minister in the other House; all he would 
say of him, was, that he had once cor- 
responded with America; and the traces 
of his correspondence had not yet been 
worn out of the memory of the Americans. 
Of the naval minister, he would say no- 
thing ; for it was out of his power to de- 
scribe his character as he ought: he 
believed, however, the House did not 
want a description; nothing could give it 
better than a review of the history of his 
administration at the board of Admiralty. 
‘These were the men who remained in 
office for the purpose of preventing con- 
fusion; and of preventing it on the part 
of men from a order, regularity, and 
success, might, with more propriety, be 
£ VOL. XXII. } : 
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expected than confusion apprehended. 
Would the gentlemen who had hitherto 
supported ministers consider attentive- 
ly the contrast, and say that they de- 
served to be still supported? He was 
ready to admit that many gentlemen of the 
most independent fortunes had supported 
them, from principle; but how greatly 
had their number decreased! How few of 
this description of gentlemen still adhered 
tothem! ‘** Apparent rari nantes in gur- 
gite vasto.” As to the resolutions read 
by the noble lord, he believed them to be 
strictly founded in truth: no one could 
deny his noble friend’s premises ; he was 
of opinion that few would dare to contro- 
vert his conclusions: and he had not a 
doubt but if the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon should set aside his contractors, and 
the few friends who might vote with him 
from private friendship, the resolution 
which he got up to second, would be car- 
ried by such a majority, as would make 
the noble Jord heartily ashamed of his 
minority. 

Mr. Martin said:—I am extremely 
happy that a motion so good in itself, and 
so much tending to the consolation and 
comfort of this suffering country, has been 
offered to the House, by a noble lord 
whose public and private character, and 
whose family principles must endear him 
to all who love the public and a free con- 
stitution. Sir, as to the question itself, I 
should be very sorry if it could be thought 
that I had personal dislike to any. of the 
present administration: [I am too incon- 
siderable to have any sort of connection 
with them, other than that of a private 
member of parliament. Indeed, I rather 
fear that I have not had that degree of 
public dislike to them, which became me 
as a public man, from the good qualities I 
have heard ascribed to some of them in 
social life. Sir, since 1 have made any 
observations in politics, I have constantl 
thought that the principles of the admi- 
nistration were of a tendency to root out , 
that free constitution on ‘which we set so 
great and so just a value. Having often 
taken the liberty to mention to the House 
my opivion of the American war, I shall 
only now repeat in general, that I regard 


.that war as.the grand evil which has at 


least been continued to weigh us down, 
and to overwhelm us with disgrace, as 
well as misfortune, by the present mi- 
nisters. Sir, I do not say that I think 
all ministers are equally corrupt, or even 
that all ministers are in any degree so. 
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believe, for instance, that the noble lord | House, in giving them as hearty an oppo- 
in the blue ribbon is naturally honour- | sition as 1 haye generally given to those 
able and pure; but, Sir, he may have | gentlemen, whose principles I have de- 
false pride, and improper notions of the | tested, and whose conduct I have disap- 
government of a free people; and these | proved. I hope, above all things, that 
notions, irritated by ill success and whoever may have the conduct of public 
opposition, may have carried him fur | affairs, that they will so far consider the 
beyond those bounds, which rectitude of rights of humanity, as to make a reason- 
rinciple, and a good disposition would | able and general peace their first and 
baie confined him to. This, Sir, may be | principal object. 1 apprehend, Sir, that 
true, in some degree, of the. colleagues of , ministers naturally, from their situation, 
the noble lord, but however that be, or | lose those feelings for their fellow-crea- 
whatever be the cause, the effect has been | tures that are common to persons in other 
almost fatal to this country. And, Sir, | situations. But let them remember that 
when I say fatal, I do not mean merely | others feel, and feel most cruelly the cala- 
in respect to the loss of many valuable | mities of war. Let them therefore act in 
possessions, and the diminution of our | their public capacities rather in the prin- 
navy, in proportion to that of other | ciples of universal justice and rectitude 
powers; but in respect to the wounds the: than from motives of what is vulgarly 
constitution has received, to the horrid | called national glory, but which is often 
corruption of the morals of the people, | really nothing more than national vain- 
and to the gress and ruinous influence of | glory, and a spirit of tyranny and oppres- 
the crown, which has been condemned by | sion. Sir, I trust, I shall be believed, at 
& Majority in parliament, though no mea- | least by some few, that 1 have no personal, 
sure has been since taken to stop, or even | or at least no lucrative view, in a change 
to check it in the least degree. Sir, I) of ministers. I may be honoured with a 
had the misfortune of not being in the; slight acquaintance with many of the gen- 
House, when an hon. gentleman (Mr.| tlemen who sit on this side the House, 
Fox), whose great abilities will probably | but.I regard the duty of a member of par- 
lead him into administration, if this vote | liament, as so sacred a trust, and pure in 
should pass, made the strongest pro- | its nature, that I never wish for any other 
fession, in the strongest language, of | advantage from it, than that of serving 
his determined resolution, if in power, | the public to the best of my poor abilities. 
to persevere in those noble principles, | Sir, till this way of thinking, however 
he has so oft avowed. Sir, that hon. romantic it may appear to some gentle- 
gentleman has, on various occasions, de- | men, shall be more general, we may have 
_ Clared himself a stedfast friend to the | one administration somewhat better than 
ia And here, Sir, I beg I may not | another, but we shall never be governed 
e misunderstood, as if I meant to speak | as we ought to be.—Sir, I heartily thank 
for the populace, in distinction from the | the House for their kind attention, and 
public at large. Sir, I respect all ranks | shall detain them no longer than to read 
of persons, and am persuaded, that the | avery short paper from an author of no 
hon. gentleman, when he speaks for the | small reputation (Junius), which, though 
people, means his country at large. Sir,! written in the year 1770, twelve years 
this country at large has many grievances, | ago, seems to me in many points so very 
which, perhups, have not originated in | applicable to our present circumstances, 
this administration, but which they have | that I will make no farther apology for giv- 
been so far from redressing, that they | ing it in a very few words: “ The palm of 
have, to say the least, rather encouraged | ministerial firmness is pow transferred to 
and fomented them. Sir, I wish to see a| lord North. He tells us so himself, with 
real patriot administration, an administra- | the plenitude of the ore roturdo; and I 
tion ipving the public, and loyal not only | am ready enough to believe, that, while 
to the King, but to the true constitution | he can keep his place, he will not easily 
of this country. Sir, the leaders of op- {| be persuaded to resign it. Your grace 
position have for many years talked the | was the firm minister of yesterday; lord 
anguage of integrity and disinterested- | North is the firm minister of to-day. To- 
ness: if, upon trial, they should shrink | morrow, perhaps, his Majesty, in his wis- 
not only from their language, but their | dom, may give us a rival for you both. 
principles, 1 trust that I shall join with | You are too well acquainted with the tem- 
every independent gentleman in this} per of your late allies, to think it possible 
| t 
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that lord North should be permitted to | ready to purchase peace on any terms: 


govern this country. If we may believe 
common fame, they lave shewn him their 
superiority already. His Majesty is in- 
. deed too gracious to insult his subjects, 
by choosing his first minister from among 
the domestics of the duke of Bedford. 
That would have been too gross an out- 
rage to the three kingdoms. Their pur- 
pose, however, is equally answered, by 
pushing forward this unhappy figure, and 
orcing it to bear the odium of measures, 
which they in reality direct. Without 
immediately appearing to govern, they 

ssess the power, and distribute the emo- 
uments of government as they think pro- 
per. They still adhere to the spirit of 
that calculation, which made Mr. Luttrell 
representative of Middlesex. Far from 
regretting your retreat, they assure us 
very gravely, that it- increases the real 
strength of the ministry. According to 
this way of reasoning, they will probably 

ow stronger, and more flourishing, every 
our they exist; for I think there is hardly 
a day passes in which some one or other 
of his Majesty’s servants does not leave 
them to improve by the loss of his assist- 
ance. But, alas! their countenances speak 
a different language. When the members 


drop off, the main body cannot be insen-. 


sible of its approaching dissolution. Even 
the violence of their proceedings is a sig- 
nal of despair. Like broken tenants, who 
have had warning to quit the premises, 
they curse their landlord, destroy the 
fixtures, and throw every thing into con- 
fusion, and care not what mischief they 
do to the estate.” 

The Secretary at War (Mr. Jenkinson) 
admitted that the fact stated in the reso- 
lution, which declared that 100 million 
had been expended, was unquestionably 
true, but still it would, in his opinion, be 
vey impolitic in parliament to come to 
such a resolution; not because it would 
make known to our enemies any secret 
relative to our finance, with which they 
are not already very fully acquainted; but 
it would express a degree of impatience 
under our distresses which must neces- 
sarily be detrimental to us in a negocia- 
tion for peace: to state our heavy and 
accumulated expences, would argue a 
most heart-felt weariness of the war; and 
of course, would imply an impatience to 
get rid of it: from such a preliminary to 
peace, no goed was to be expected; it 
would declare to the enemy, that being 


sick of, and exhausted by the war, we were 


this would be dangerous language to hold 
to an enemy, and the truer the more dan: 
gerous. The war in which we were en- 
gaged with America was undoubtedly 
unsuccessful; but it was not for this the 
less just in its principle ; it was undertaken 
to defend the rights of parliament; and 
the general voice of the people had con- 
curred in the justice of that measure. | If 
we found ourselves now, after a tedious 
and unsuccessful war, obliged to relinquish 
the object of it, we were exactly in the 
same situation in which the most powerful, 
and wisest nations, stood in their turn: 
the House of Austria and the House of 
Bourbon had each been exhausted, and 
almost ruined. It was true, indeed, that, 
at the end of the last war, our power had 
been carried to the most unexpected 
height ; but that was the very reason why 
we were now without allies; for it was the 
natural consequence of great power to 
excite envy; and envy produced enemies: 
our greatness was formidable to Europe; 
and Europe perhaps rejoiced at secing it 
cease. ‘Austria and Bourbon had been 
too formidable for their neighbours; and 
their neighbours combined to ruin them in 
turn: we were the third great power that 
had been humbled, and the same cause 
which gave birth to leagues in those times, 
produced a similar one against us now, 
and kept the powers not immediately con- 
cerned in it, from joining with us; this 
was the true reason why we were without 
allies; and ministers stood perfectly inno- 
cent on that head. He did not mean to 
combat the truth of the resolution before 
the House ; but he was clearly of opinion 
that it would be highly inexpedient to 
agree to it in the present posture of affairs ; 
and therefore, in order to get. rid of it, 
withoat. giving a negative to what he 
could not deny, he would move “ that the 
other orders of the day be now read.” 
Mr. 7. Townshend was surprised to 
hear the Secretary at War declare, that 
the present motion was dangerous, on 
account of its informing our enemies what 
sum of money the war had cost us. Good 
God! was not that sum to be seen in the 
votes of the House? Was it any inform: 
ation to our enemies that we had lost Ame- 
rica, and our valuable islands? Did not 
they know it as well as we? Was it any 
information to our enemies to say we weré 
at war with France, Spain, and Holland, 
and without an ally? Was it any inform- 
ation to say, that these - disasters were 
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owing to a want of foresight and ability in 
our present ministers? Certainly not, for 
that was a fact he believéd all Europe 
knew. The greatest secret he believed of 
the four was, that we were at war, for our 
enemies scarce knew it by our proceed- 
in Bat our ministers were more cri- 
minal than the last proposition stated, for 
if they wanted foresight themselves, they 
had .been warned of the danger, and told 
the consequence at the beginning of the 
war; but they had obstinately refused to 
listen, and when they were toldthat France 
and Spain would interfere in favour of 
America for the purpose of crushing this 
country, they replied, ‘* France and Spain 
have colonies of their own, they cannot 
assist. America, for it will be setting a dan- 
Saber example to their own subjects, and 

ea stimulation to them to rebel ;”” and 
with respect to our going to war with the 
Dutch, ministers had termed that a wise 
and prudent measure, for they declared 
there was less to fear from them as an 
open enemy than as a secret one; for by 
their smuggling they supplied our ene- 
mies with naval steres, and thereby were 
a@ more formidable enemy than ever it 
would be in their power when acting 
offensively. After the present ministers 
had plunged us into those expensive wars, 
how had they conducted them? Not for 
the glory and welfare of the state, but for 
some little paltry revenge; and to support 
them, had been obliged to burden the 
subject, (to use the noble lord’s own words) 
with taxes, numerous and novel in their 
kind, and very uncertain in their produce. 
The noble lord had taxed houses, servants, 
and every article of life that could be 
named, and rendered ‘it almost impossible 
for the poor labouring man to exist; our 
manufacturers, our merchants, and our 
bankers were ruined, yet the same system 
of measures was to be pursued, and we 
were to be. loaded with fresh burdens, 
until our ruin was completed. Certainly 
the times, the situation of affairs called 
loudly for a change of ministers, and unless 
that was speedily done, the country must 
be entirely ruined. 

Mr. Secretary Ellis rejoiced that the 
resolution before the House would afford 
gentlemen an opportunity to declare whe- 
ther their connenee in the present mi- 
nhistry was extinct or not; it was not manly 
to pursue a system of motion-making, 
tending always to remove ministers, but 
still studiously avoiding the most effectual 


way to remove them: if it was true, as 


gentlemen were pleased to assert, that 
parliament no longer had confidence in the 
present servants of the crown; if the fact 
was as it was stated, a direct motion to 
that effect could not fail of success: the 
present motion was of that nature; and 
therefore he rejoiced that the moment 
was come, when the ministers and _ their 
friends, and their enemies, and the world 
at large, might be able to ascertain the 
truth of the assertion so frequently made 
in that House, that ministers had totally 
lost the confidence of parliament. He 
was ready to admit tuat parliament, ino 

assing the vote of Wednesday se’nnight, 
fad given leading symptoms of a want of 
confidence in the servants of the crown; 
it was therefore his wish,.as well as that 
of the most determined enemies to admi- 
nistration, that the House would this day 
come to a final decision on the subject, 
and declare openly, that they had no con- 
fidence in ministers, if such was the case. 
An hon. gentleman had thought it a bad 
omen, that he had not recanted any former 
error: he certainly had not recanted; for he 
did not see that he had been in any error: 
he had voted for the American war from 
principle; but he did not depart from that 
principle in concurring now with other 
gentlemen, that circumstances had hap- 
pened, which rendered it necessary to 
abandon the object of that war. No man 
wished more ardently for peace than he 
did; and though his noble friend (lord 
North) and he had on Wednesday last 
been left in a minority, they did not at all 
differ from the majority of the House on 
that day in the principle of the question; 
it was merely upon the expediency that 
he had differed from the majority. The 
hon. member had thought proper to charge 
him with excessive pliability of character, 
because, now that he was in office, he was 
willing to pursue measures opposite to 
those which he had voted before he had 
been called to his Majesty's councils; the 
hon. gentleman should have said at the 
same time, that circumstances had hap- 
pened which had altered the nature of the 
contest, and made it necessary to depart 
from those principles upon which the war 
was undertaken, with the tide of popular 
applause in its favour. To those circum- 
stances he had bowed; his principles were 
still the same: he only thought that now 
they ought not beenforced. It could not 
be said, that there were any very great 
temptations to induce him to accept of the 
office he now filled. At the time he ac- 
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cepted the seal, he was in possession of a 
lucrative employment, without responsi- 
bility ; he had then, as it had been said on 
a former occasion, a warm comfortable 
bed, from which he had stept into the ship 
of state in the midst of storm and tempest ; 
by this change he was called to a place of 
responsibility, and, from the late resolu- 
tion of parliament, of some danger: these 
circumstances being considered, he be- 
lieved gentlemen could find very little 
cause for this extraordinary pliability with 
which he was accused.—To the resolution 
before the House, he must declare him- 
self an enemy ; because, though no good 
whatever could arise from it, much mis- 
chief might be produced by it: the enemy 
was undoubtedly acquainted with the state 
of our expences, but still, if those ex- 
pences were sent out into the world, au- 
. thenticated and sanctioned by that House, 
the consequence would be, that our ene- 
mies would think we were falling into de- 
spair; and they would in proportion rise 
in their terms, as they saw us proclaim to 
the world that we were exhausted. Peace 
was his earnest wish, but he could not 
think that such a peace as must follow 
such declaration, was worth wishing for. 
Gentlemen, he believed, would confess 
with him, that the man who should advise 
the Congress to declare to the world, that 
their resources were exhausted; that they 
had overburdened their constituents, and 
that their paper-money was not worth a 
farthing, and who should give this advice 
for the purpose of obtaining a safe and 
honourable peace, must absolutely be an 
ideot or a madman. Would not gentle- 
men suppose a man to be out of his senses, 


who after having og (aad for a long time | 


a very expensive law-suit, should go to 
the opposite attorney, and by way of in- 
ducing him to compromise the matter, 
should tell bim that he was reduced to the 
last farthing ; that he could no longer fee 
counsel, and that unless the matter should 
be compromised, he should be under the 
necessity of giving up the suit? Would 
any man say that such was the language 
by which the attorney could be persuaded 
into the compromise? Certainly not; and 

et those who should vote for the reso- 
ution before the House, would hold ex- 
actly a similar language to obtain peace ; 
and probably with as good an effect.— 
He would suggest another consideration 
against the resolution: We had been un- 
successful, it was true ; but then were gen- 


tlemen ready to say positively that those 
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who planned our measures, and those only, 
were to blame? It was possible that man 
of the plans might have miscarried, throug 
the fault of those who were to carry them 
into execution ; he really did not mean to 
accuse any one; but he wanted merely te 
shew the fallacy, nay the injustice of the 
position—that if a measure miscarries, the 
persons who planned it are solely respon-' 
sible. Perhaps, in many cases, neither 
the persons who planned, nor the persons 
who were to execute, were in fact to 
blame; the wisdom of Providence, which 
baffled the foresight and wisdom of man, 
might have decreed that we should be un- 
successful.—The hon. member had consi- 
dered him asa minister; true, he was one, 
but he had been so very short a time in 
office, that the hon. gentleman could not 
as yet say that he had done any thing to 
deserve censure; indeed, though he was 
certainly responsible for every thing that 
he had taken a share in, in the cabinet, 
still to speak properly, he had as yet per- 
formed only one single official act ; and he 
was happy to know, that far from being 
seaaied: it was applauded by all descrip- 
tions of men; that act was the appointment 
of sir Guy Carlton to the chief command 
of the army in America. Mr. Ellis con- 
cluded by calling upon gentlemen on his 
own side of the House, and adjuring them 
as men of honour and as Christians, to 
vote against the motion for the order of 
the day, and to support the resolution of 
the noble lord, if they in their conscience 
had, like gentlemen on the other side of 
the House, really lost all confidence in the 
present ministry. 

Mr. Burke got up to answer the hon. 
gentleman, and in one of the best adapted 
pieces of satire we almost ever remember 
to have heard him make, observed, that 
the present ruinous system of affairs was 
not defended by any one man of real in- 
dependent property ; there was no man in 
that House, unless he had a place, a con- 
tract, of some such motive to speak, that 
attempted to defend them; therefore it 
was highly indecent for men to echo their 
own praise, and to be the only persons 
that could justify their conduct ; they were 
all exactly in the same tone, and played 
into each other’s hands extremely clever: 
if a motion censured the American Secre- 
tary, he was defended by the Secretary at 
War; if the Secretary at War was cen- 
sured, the American Secretary thought it 
his duty to defend him; and if the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon was accused, then. 
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both the others cried out, Would you re- 
move a man who ws at the head of your 
affairs at this critical period? He would 
answer, yes; now was the time, for the 
voice of the people was against him, and 
without their having faith in ‘him, all his 
ends must be frustrated. Ministers, he 
said, always made use of the excuse, 
«¢ You blame our measures after the event 
has happened, because they miscarried.”’ 
If ministers meant to exculpate themselves, 
let them come forth, shew the House what 
their plans were, how they had formed 
them, and what they intended; then it 
would be in the power of the House to 
judge whether they deserved blame or not, 
but certainly it was very natural to censure 
men from the event of their actions, for 
by what other criterion could you judge 
them? When first he heard the new Ame- 
rican secretary proclaim his profession of 
faith, he was inclined to think there was 
_ some likelihood of his salvation, but as he 

still persisted in his errors, all that hope 
of extreme unction was wiped away, ard 
he was now as far from being saved as an 
of his colleagues. He said, Mr. Ellis had 
got out of a good warm bed, and ventured, 
with his eyes scarce open, into a vessel 
tossed in a tempest, and riding on the 
billows in a violent storm. He thought 
him exceedingly unwise in having done 
so ; and declared it might be said to him, 
what Brutus said to Portia: 


“‘ It is not for your health, thus to commit _ 
Your weak condition to the raw-cold morning.” 


Upon the present occasion, the hon. gen- 
tleman had talked as a physician, a lawyer, 
and a divine. To answer him as a physi- 
cian, he, should declare, that on finding 
his former doctor had ruined his constitu- 
tion, he would call in the advice of a more 
skilful man in the profession, and not 
trust to him who had so mistaken his dis- 
order; he would seek out for the most 
able pace that could be found, for 
one that every person gave a good name 
to, for one that the Fall oo trust with 
confidence. To answer. him as a lawyer, 
he would plainly tell him, that after having 
lost him thirteen estates, he could put but 
very little faith in his abilities, nor could 
he trust him to go any farther. Oh, says 
the lawyer, in answer, you have lost your 
estates it is true, but your title still De. 
mains good, it was that 1 contended-for; 
would not he immediately answer again, 
what signifies. my title, are not my estates 
gone, can you deny that?—-Oh, replies 
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the lawyer, don’t complain, your title is 
still good, and you may by another suit 
recover them.-—Yes, answers the client, 
but there is your bill yet to be consi- 
dered ; that I am afraid amounts to as 
much as the worth of the estates. After 
a conduct of that kiad, can any man sup- 
se the client would suffer the same 
wyer to carry on another suit for him? 
certainly not; a man of more integrity 
and greater abilities would be sought for. 
To answer him as a divine, he was sorry 
to say, he. appeared to have but a bad 
opinion of the justice of Divine Majesty, 
to suppose that all our misfortunes co 
avise from Providence counteracting the 
designs of his Majesty's ministers. He 
undoubtedly heard and believed, that Di- 
vine Providence had sometimes scourged 
a land for its w'ckedness ; and the scourge 
it had inflicted on this country, was a set 
of abandoned wicked ministers, for they 
were the greatest curse that Providence 
could have inflicted. He had heard of 
Divine Provideace striking persons stu 
pidly blind; he was of opinion a punsh- 
ment of that sort had been inflicted on 
the present ministry, which occasi 
them to act as they did. The hon. Se 
cretary, he said, had declared, that he 
quitted his flannel night-cap and his wars 
bed for a post of danger; in his firm be- 
lief the bed was left merely for the purpose 
of introducing a Scotch warming pan, [ Mr. 
Dundas the Lord Advocate of Scotland}; 
that was the chief cause of the new Se- 
cretary’s being created. He then repro 
measures of administration for 
a series of years, and declared, that # 
looking over the papers on the table, he 
saw that the sum of 57,000/. was set down 
in the year’s expences for presents to In- 
dians: and with other sums for services 
performed by these savages ; the whole 
amounted to 100,000/. with which great 
sum he only found 25 women and children 
butchered. Surely, we had overpaid these 
good allies of ours, or had estimated the 
women and children very high, That 
sum of 100,000¢ would have purchase 
two 50 gun ships complete, which, in bs 
opinion, would have been employing '¢ 
poney * a better purpose. On looking 
into the expence iacurred for furnishing 
the garrison of Gibraltar, it appeared 
no bess a sum than 569,000/. had been €- 
ended from the Ordnance Office, there 
fore it would be considerably under the 
mark to say that 600,0004 had been &x 
pended thers, whick would, bad it bee# 
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applied to the use of the navy, have built | Sir John Delaval rose as a country 
15 line of battle ships, of much more | gentleman, just to say, that he had a 
consequence to this country than Gibral- | high opinion of his Majesty’s ministers. 
tar for the purpose for which wekeepit. At| Sir H. Hoghton rose for the same pur- 
the commencement of our war, we should | pose, and in expressing his sentiments of 
have sent a strong fleet to Gibraltar, to | the ministry, he threw out an insinuation 
prevent a janction of the Spanish fleet | against Mr. Burke: he said the hon. gen- 
with the French, and should have had | tleman might be supposed to act under 
another fleet to watch the harbour of | circumstances not perfectly independent. 
Brest, and thereby have prevented them | His prospect of beings if he had not been, 
from joining the Spanish: at our breaking | the agent of New York, might have the 
out with the Dutch, we should have had 
a fleet to command the entrance to the | 
Baltic; instead of which we had done 
neither. We had suffered the fleets of Mr. Burke said, that whoever had com- 
France and Spain to join, and had like- | municated the intimation to the hon. ba- 
wise suffered the Dutch, with an inferior ; ronet was a liar; and he could assure him, 
force, to slip past us; we had sent our | that if it should be told to him again, he 
4ieet to Gibraltar, when it should have; might consider the story as alie. The 
prevented the sailing of de Grasse, and | meanness of the imputation he despised ; 
rotected our riches from St. Eustatius ;| nor should he have considered it as wor- 
in short, “ we had done those things which | thy even of the notice which he had given 
we ought not to have done; and we had | it, had it not been brought forward, deco- 
left undone those things which we ought to: rated with a dark colouring of seeming 
have done, and there was no help in us.” | candour. He kad been a member of that 
Ile had, he said, just cast his eye over some | House for seventeen years, and he defied 
of the expences incurred by the Ameri-! any man breathing to charge him with 
can war, and found that the article of fo-| one sinister, one dirty, one interested 
rage was not a trifling one ; the article of } transaction. < . 
oats was no less a sym than 80,000/. the; Mr. Duncombe paid a warm compliment 
article of hay 36,000/. and the transport | to the purity of Mtr. Burke’s character, 
service, for those two articles, amounted | and very much commended the proposi- 
to 43,000/.: in looking on a little farther, | tions before the House; for it was impos- 
he observed that the victualling bills | sible that this country could go on far- 
amounted to 1,250,000/. which led him to | ther, under the management of men who. 
think there must be a vast army in Ame- | had lost every particle of confidence with 
rica ; but on enquiring among gentlemen | the people. : 
returned from that place, he learned, that} Earl Nugent said, that the support 
our army did not consist of one third of | which he gave to the ministry, was found- 
the force that was charged, and that the | ed on the conviction of their neither want- 
number of men actually employed in | ing foresight nor ability. The opposition 
America, could not devour the provisions | seemed only anxious to push the ministry 
said to be expended. He then turned in | out of place, without taking any care pre- 
his mind what could become of the pro- | viously to form a system of stability, b 
visions, and was at one time in a peculiar ' which the country might be benefited. 
raanner led to believe, as he had heard it | He sincerely declared, that he pledged 
was a French war, that we were victual- | himself to the misfortunes of the noble 
ling the French; in short, after the most | lord in the blue ribbon; he would abide 
minute enqarys he was obliged to leave | by him in adversity on the principle which 
off where he began, and remain totally | he had supported him in his power. He 
in the dark. The noble lord in the blue | had suggested the most practicable means 
ribbon, he said, had declared, that he ' of putting an end to the American war ; 
would never quit his office, until he could peihane the only plan which we had left, 
quit it with honour; he therefore congra- | but it had been treated with disrespect. 
tulated the House on the happy prospect | Sir Horace Mann gave a firm approba- 
they had of keeping the noble lord in | tion of the motions: they were temperate 
office, for if he never quitted his post | and salutary; they were in fact become 
until he could quit it with honour, he | indispensible: for the present distracted 
wold be bound to say he would retain it | and trembling system could not go on. It 
until the last hour’ of his life. was not possible that his Majesty’s minis- 


effect which gratitude always has on a mind 
of sensibility,—it might attach him to their . 
interests. 
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ters could proceed without the confidence in this however, they had their usual mis- 
of that House, and without the opinion fortunes, for Mr. Burke, of all others, was 
of the country. They hadlost both. He | the man on whom calumny could not sit. 
formed for himself no prospect from a | He ridiculed the impolicy and the folly 
change in administration; his views were | of suffering a ministry to continue in the 
for the empire; and he was convinced execution of measures of which they dis- 
that by the discharge or the retirement ! approved. He gave as a proof of the im- 
of the present men, a ministry might be: policy, the instance which these very men 
formed possessed of real talents, strength, | had afforded, of prematurely dissolving 
and union: if that House could not fur- | the parliament which voted for reducing 
nish them, they might from the mass of , the influence of the crown. 
the people be collected; and all that was; Mr. Adam said of the opposition, that 
great, solid, and commanding in the na- | the principles which they were to bring 
tion, might be combined and directed to | into power, and the system which they 
our salvation. were to form, must be considered on the 
. Mr. Rawlinson stated to the House, that | present occasion; as the House surely 
he had received advice from a captain of | would not, by adopting the motions on the 
one of the ships he owned, having arrived | table, discharge the present ministers from 
at Lancaster, and brought the news, that | office, (for if they did adopt these motions, 
he fell in with the Quebec frigate, ten | they would directly drive them from their 
leagues to the westward of Bermudas, who | seats) without also taking some pains to 
informed him, that sir Samuel Hood had | examine what were the principles of those 
gone with his ficet to the relief of St.| tocome in. Mr. Fox had said, in a for- 
Christopher’s: that he had the good for- | mer debate, that a man would be infa- 
tune to take the whole of the French} mous, who, in coming into office, should 
force, and to relieve the island. He said | forget or retract his former principles. 
farther, that St. Christopher’s, as appear- | The hon. bagpipe having been so candid, 
ed from his account, had never been cap- | as to make this declaration, previous to 
tured; the French had landed, indeed, | his coming into power, it would, he pre- 
and taken possession of part of the island, | sumed, be allowed fair, and he » it 
but Brimstone-hill had not surrendered. | would be felt necessary for that House, 
This he thought news of the most flatter- | called on, as they were, to vote a removal 
ing nature, and that it was authentic, he | of the present ministers, to pause for a few 
had every reason to believe, as he knew | minutes, in order to recollect and consider, 
the captain who brouglhit it to be a man of | what had been the principles and doctrines 
‘strict integrity, and he had his deposition | of the men who were to form the new 
in his pocket. He wondered not, he| ministry, if a new ministry was to be 
added, that the other side had not ven-| formed. And first, the hon. gentleman had 
fured that day to say one syllable respect- | more than once declared, that the voice of 
ing St. Kitt’s; the news he had just men-| the people was to be collected without 
tioned was the cause of their silence on | doors from the people themselves, and not 
the subject ; they dared not face it, though | from their representatives—a position that 
had it not arrived, he doubted not but a| went not only, to what he thought a 
great deal of censure would have been| breach of the constitution, but was 
thrown upon ministers for their having lost | an express reprobation of the majori- 
that island, notwithstanding it was a mat-| ties of that House, notwithstanding that 
ter with which they had little concern. the hon. gentleman had found it con- 
_ Viscount Maztland made an admirable | venient, to hold up a late majority, as an 
commentary on this poor triumph of mi- | authority of the first importance ; a doc- 
nistry. Heavens! what must the state of | trine, which he was ready to subecribe to, 
that government be, which founded all its | though not more than to the authority of 
pretensions to national support upon the sa pg in general. The hon. gentleman 
robability of one disaster out of many | had also repeatedly told them, that he was 
being retrieved! The noble lord contended | an advocate for annual parliaments, in op- 
strongly for the propositions on the table, | position to the wisdom of their ancestors, 
and said, that in the failure of argument | who, after the maturest consideration, 
to refute them, the other side of the | adopted septennial, as the most serviceable 
House had endeavoured to protect them- | to the common weal, and the most useful 
selves by slandering a character, the most | to government, at the same time that 
respectable of any in that House; even | infringed not on the rights of the 
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in the smallest degree. The hon. gentle- | had made when out of place. He was 
man had likewise expressed a desire to al- | happy to say that every principle he had 
ter the representation of the people; a | ever held had been adopted by a majority 
measure, gentlemen would see, that would | of that House, the decision of .which had 
be a violent alteration of the constitution, | given sanction to his opinions. The two 
which had for so many years been looked | great leading principles of his mind, in 
up to and admired as the most perfect | which he differed from the King’s minis- 
system of political arrangements and dis- | ters, were, the prosecution of the Ameri- 
tribution of power that human wisdom | can war, and the influence of the crown; 
could frame. He then adverted to the | in both these matters he had been sup- 
oe of Mr. Burke, for reducing the civil | ported by the oe of parliament. The 
ist, and declared that he should consider | resolutions of the 27th of February had 
it as a direct violation of national faith, | condemned the American war, and those 
and a measure to which he was sure many | of the 6th of April, 1780, had declared 
tlemen of that House could not agree. | the influence of the crown ought to be re- 
f, then, an administration was to be formed | duced. The general principle of reducing - 
of men possessing these principles, could | that influence he warmly adopted. The 
unanimity be expected to take place, and | corruption of that House was intolerable, 
that harmony and concord which was | and to all the resolutions which the House 
from all sides allowed to be necessary to | had come to. at that time, for excluding 
our salvation? It could not, in his op‘. | contractors, for excluding the members of 
nion, be expected. He insisted on it, that | the Board of Trade, of the Board of Green 
our success last war, after the change of: Cloth, &c. he from his heart subscribed. 
the ministry, was more owing to unanimity | All these members the House had declared 
than even to the abilities and exertions of | to be incapable of sitting and voting in that 
the late earl of Chatham, great and extra- {| House. By taking up the list of the di- 
ordinary as those abilities and exertions | vision on the late memorable occasion, 
undoubtedly were, or even to the gallant | instead of leaving the minister in a mino- 
and good conduct of our admirals and | rity of 19, he would prove, that by taking 
generals: he therefore earnestly recom- | away these contractors and placemen, who 
mended the example as worthy and ne-| were declared by the House to be incapa- 
cessary to be followed immediately. It | ble of voting, the majority against the mi- 
was from unanimity alone that we could | nister was upwards of 100. To all the 
look for better fortune. Let parties unite, | details prepared for the reduction of in- 
let faction be extinguished, let true pa- | fluence, he did not subscribe; but in this 
triotism, founded on a real love for the | he was clear and decided, that that House 
country, prevail, and the success that had | ought to be made what it was originally in- 
attended the last war might be hoped for, | tended to be—the representative of the 
as distinguishing the progress of the pre- | nation. With respect to shortening the 
sent, whence alone a safe and honourable | duration of parliament, .it had always 
peace might be expected. Mr. Adam de- | been his opinion, that it ought to be 
clared.he should vote for the order of the | shortened; it was, however, a question on 
day, because he thought the noble lord’s | which honest men might differ, for honest 
fourth proposition an unfair conclusion; | and free men would differ, and he was 
for if ministers were to be removed, it was , clearly of opinion, that the shortening the 
mecssary their successors should have | duration of parliament would do nothing: 
some system or plan that warranted a pros- 
ct of better fortune, and because he 
id not think the principles of the present 
Opposition promised any thing sufficiently 
advantageous to the country, to atone for 
the confusion, that, be sincerely believed, 
would follow a change of administration at 
that moment. 


without reducing at the same time the in- 
fluence of the crown; but he thought the 
shortening the duration of parliament 
would be one great means of patuciie that 
influence. He wondered not, that his no- 
ble friend, who moved the propositions 
that day, and several other of his. hon. 
friends, did not perfectly agree with him 
Mr. Foz rose, and answered the several | respecting the necessity and expediency of 
matters thrown out by Mr. Adam. He' shortening the duration of parliaments. 
had declared, and he repeated the asser- | He could not, however, help expressing 
tion, that he would be an infamous man, | his astonishment at the hon. gentleman’s 
who should on coming into place, abandon | declaring, that septennial parliaments were 
the principles and professions which he , chosen as the wisest and most consonant 
[VOL XXIL] | [4D] 
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‘to the genéral well-being of the state, by 
those respectable and great men, the 
‘Whigs, who settled the constitution, when 
the Revolution took place. He reminded 
the House that the Bill for septennial 
parliaments was a Bill of modern date, and 
though it might not be practicable to 
‘alter that mode immediately, he still was 
of opinion that annual or triennial parlia- 
ments would be an improvement, calculated 
to preserve the privileges of the people 
from the encroachments of the preroga- 
tive of the crown. 

Having said this, he begged leave to 
explain a matter which he had urged on 
‘a former evening, and which he under- 
‘stood had been misapprehended. It had 
been thought that he gave out that there 
would be formed an administration of 
proscription. This he positively denied ; 
on the contrary, it was the desire of those 
with whom he had the honour to act, to 
form an administration on the broadest 
basis; an administration which should 
take in all that was great and dignified in 
the empire, to collect all the ability, the 
talents, the consideration, and the weight 
of the nation; to draw within its arms 
‘every man of influence, every man of po- 
pularity, every man of knowledge, every 
man of experience, without regarding his 
‘particular opinion on abstract points, and 
‘to employ all this body of strength to one 

eat end, the deliverance of the empire. 

e had said only, that he could form'no 
connection with the present cabinet ; that 
he should be infamous if he did. He 
‘thought, however, that they had no weight 
‘nor consideration in the country, as private 
‘men. Even among them, there was one, 
‘however, for whom he entertained great 
respect. He meant the Lord Chancellor: 
@ man who had always taken care to con- 
‘vince the world, that he had no share in 
‘their measures. The sense of the nation 
called for a change of men, as the only 
probable means of producing a change of 
‘Measures, and a peace with America, who 
‘would not treat with her resentful and 
‘avowed foes, the members of the present 
administration. What was to be expected 
‘from an American secretary and a minis- 
ter, who severally maintained their former 
sentiments respecting America, and who 
considered the vote of Wednesday se'n- 
night as a fetter on their inclinations! The 
times required it, and he hoped to God, 
the country would soon have an adminis- 
tration settled on a broad‘bottom, in which 
they could place confidence, and from 
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whose measures they might rationally hope 
for success. It was by driving the pre- 
sent weak, wicked, and incapable advisers 
of the crown, from the person of his Ma- 
jesty, that the country could alone expect 
to recover from its present disgrace and 
misfortune. The propositions moved by 
his noble friend that day, he was convinced 
in his own mind, would tend to produce 
that great and desirable object ; and there- 
fore wishing as he did for the removal of 
the noble lord in the blue ribbon, and such 
of his colleagues as had been the planners 
and conductors of the accursed American 
war, as the best blessing he could wish for 
his country, he should vote against the 
motion for the order of the day. 

The Lord Advocate rose to answer the 
hon. gentleman; but previous to this, he 
took notice of some things that had fallen 
from other members in the course of the 
debate. ‘It had been said that no place- 
man or pensioner was fairly intitled to de- 
liver his sentiments upon the question, 
because he might be supposed to defend 
the minister from interest, and not from 
principle. In answer to this he should 
say, that he was superior to any such 
pitiful consideration, and that gentlemen 
on his side of the House were no more 
liable to an undue influence, from being 
in place, than the gentlemen on the other 
side were liable to be unduly influenced 
by their desire to get into place. There 
was another matter, that it was n 
for him to take notice of, and that was, a 
pleasantry of an hon. friend of his, who 
seldom spoke without greatly entertaining 
the House, and who had that night been 
pleased to laugh at the right hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Ellis), and to talk of his having 
quitted his warm snug bed, in order to 
make room for a Scotch warming-pan; 
now, he saw no reason, why it might 
not be an Irish warming-pan that was 
to be put into that bed, instead of 8 
Scotch one; if the eager expectations 
of the other side of the House, with 
regard to their coming into power, were 
fulfilled, when he looked at the gen- 
tlemen who sat there, he did not thiok 
the one was less improbable than the 
other; certain he was, that however idle 
report might have wantoned with hw 
name upon the subject, he knew not that 
there was the smallest foundation for it— 
The learned lord now came to 
the arguments made use of by the hon. 

ntleman who spoke last; and he pro- 
essed that he knew not how to un 
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the meaning of a broad-bottomed admi- 
istration, which was to proscribe, at least, 
one half of the ability of the empire; and 
he wished the hon. gentleman would de- 
scribe how far he meant to go, and where 
to stop in bis formation of an administra- 
tion which was to embrace some men of 
all sides. He took up the argument of 
Mr. Adam, and called upon gentlemen to 
say whether they were ready to follow the 
hon. gentleman in the doctrines which 
they had heard him avow. Suppose, for 
jnstance, the hon. gentleman were, in con- 
formity to the vote, ‘ that the influence 
of the crown had increased, was increasing, 
and ought to be diminished,”? to propose 
some measure in that House, that should 
appear unwise, from its being likely to en- 
danger the constitution, and he should find 
himself in a minority? Jn that case, would 
. the hon. gentleman, who had repeatedly 
declared the right of appealing from that 
House to the people, sesort to his other 
parliament in Westminaster-hall, or else- 
where, and complain of the conduct of 
the parliament within those walls; tell the 
people they were betrayed, and induce 
them, like certain associations that had 
assembled for some years past, to come to 
specific and pointed resolutions, extrava- 
gantly praising some characters for their 
conduct in that House, and necessarily 
ane censure on others, so that the 
ect of the whole was intended to operate 
as a check and controul of parliament. 
The Lord Advocate urged this idea very 
strongly, and rescued Mr. Adam from the 
charge of having asserted that septennial 
parliaments were settled at the Revolu- 
tion, declaring that he had made no such 
tion, and observing that those who 

ew his hon. friend’s course of reading, 
would not very readily suspect him of 
making any gross mistake about the Revo- 
lution, or any of the circumstances that 
had attended it. What his hon. friend 
had said, was, that the King’s civil list 
revenue was settled at the Revolution, 
when the hereditary and unalienable re- 
venues of the crown were by compact 
with parliament exchanged for a fixed 
and stated annuity. With all the respect, 
therefore, that he felt for the hon. gentle- 
mao who brought in the Bill, generally 
called, “ A Bill for the reformation of 
the royal hougehold,’’ he must pronounce 
it to be a most unjust and unwarrantable 
Bill; unjust, because it tended violently 
to take from the crown what parliament 
ad pledged its faith to give; and unwar- 
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rantable, because it assumed a right of 
interfering with the distribution of an an- 
nuity, which the legislature of Great Bri- 
tain had put into the hands of the sove- 
reign, for his own distribution and expen- 
diture.—With regard to the motion of the 
noble Jord, as he had now cleared his way 
to it, he would meet it directly, and give 
his sentiments upon it, without the small- 
est reserve. It was of a two-fold nature, 
and consisted of certain abstract propo- 
sitions on the one part, and a declaratory 
resolution, conveying a direct censure 
upon ministers, on the other; so that alto- 
ether, it amounted in effect, to a motion 
or the removal of ministers, as directly ag 
if it were drawn in words immediately ex- 
pressive of that purport. The noble lord 
who had introduced the motion, and all 
its supporters, had attributed our present 
unfortunate situation to the want of fore- 
sight, and of ability in ministers, and had 
en up the facts on which they rested. 
that assertion, from the year 1775. He 
was ready, peremptorily, to deny the 
assertion in the first place, and next to 
maintain, that all our present misfortunes 
had their origin in the American war. 
Indeed, there was scarcely a gentleman 
on the other side, at all accustomed to 
speak on political subjects, who had not 
at one time or other expressly declared 
as much: but in order to see how the 
American war commenced, and to whom 
its origin was ascribeable, he should con- 
tend it was necessary to look a great way 
farther back than the year 1775. The 
American war, in his opinion, was to be 
ascribed to the irresolute, weak, and con- 
tradictory measures of that government, 
and of those administrations which first 
passed the American Stamp Act, then re- 
pealed it, and then passed the Declaratory - 
Act. That the American war was in its” 
beginning @ popular war, and that it was 
supported by the voice of the nation, was 
a truth not to be denied. It certainly 
was 80, 9s certainly as it was at that mo- 
ment very much disliked, on account of 
the expence of blood and money it had 
cost the country, the extensive and com- 
plicated war in which it had involved us, 
and the difficulties and calamities it had. 
drawn down upon us. The French, our 
natural and insidious foes, had watched 
the opportunity the American war gave 
them, of ‘quarrelling with Great Britain, 
in order to resent our having beaten them _ 
last war, to recover some of their con- 
quered possessions, to diminish our power, 
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to lessen our force, and to tarnish our | 


glory. Let gentlemen consider the mo- 
ment the French broke with us—imme- 
diately after the surrender of the British 
army at Saratoga! He mentioned it with- 
out meaning the smallest incivility to the 
hon. gentleman who commanded that 
army; he mentioned it solely to shew, 
that it was our ill success in America that 
gave them the cue for breaking with us, 
and neither the want of foresight, nor the 
" want of ability in ministers. After France 
had broke with us, it was extremely natural 
-for her to entice the other brunch of the 
House of Bourbon into the quarrel, and 
as many other powers as possible, in order 
to strengthen herself, and proportionably 
weaken us. To this it was, that the war 
with Spain, and the war with Holland, 
were severally attributable, and to no 
' other cause whatever; and therefore, had 
he no other reason for opposing the noble 
lord’s concluding resolution, be would vote 
agzinst it for the reason he had just stated. 
Mr. Fox said, in explanation of his 
description of the broad-bottomed admi- 
nistration which his friends desired to form, 
that they would proscribe no men, of any 
pee in the present dreadful moment, 
ut the five or six men who were now, 
and had been, the confidential advisers of 
. his Majesty in all the measures that had 
brought about the present calamities. To 
demonstrate his meaning by an example: 
- they did not even mean to proscribe the 
learned Lord Advocate, although they ab- 
horred his notions of the constitution. He 
then spoke of his idea of consulting the 
voice of the people without doors. It was 
clearly his opinion, that the people ought 
to declare their opinion of men and things ; 
and that to do this, they had a right to meet 
and consult together, provided they did it 
in a peaceable, orderly manner. Hewould 
add to this, that when that House should 
become so lost to all sense of duty, and so 
far gone in corruption as to abandon the 
rights of the peuple altogether, and to 
become the passive instruments of the 
crown, then it might be justifiable for the 
people to revert to the original principles 
of the constitution, and to resume the 
direction of their own affairs, so as to pre- 
serve the popular weight in the scale of 
government. The present administration 
was the first since the Revolution that 
had dared to deny this right. But, said 
he, make parliament the representative of 
the people, and their voice will be col- 
lected within these walls, a 


Sir Fletcher Norton said, he had listened 
with attention, but did not hear any argu- 
ments adduced to justify the measures of 
his Majesty’s ministers, nor any person 
attempt to controvert the facts stated in 
the motion ; in short, they could not, for 
they were such self-evident ear ear 
that it was impossible to deny them. Could 
any man say, that 100 million had not 
been expended? Could any man deny the 
loss of America, and many of our islands, 
and that the remaining ones were in immi- 
nent danger? Could any man deny that 
we were at war with three powers in Eu- 
rope without an ally? Certainly not; 
then, of course, those three first proposi- 
tions were admitted; and must not the 
fourth follow of course? Had not the 
cause of these misfortunes been want of 
foresight and want of ability? Would any 
man say, his Majesty's ministers had fore- 
sight? If they had, their having foresight 
and acting as they had done, still made 
them the more criminal. The learned 
lord's desiring to know what thenew system 
would be, was a manceuvre meant to divert 
the attention of the House from the point 
in question. Let us, said he, first get a 
change, then it will be time enough to talk 
of the new system.—-He then begged to 
call the attention of the House to what 
appeared by the report of their commis- 
sianers, appointed to enquire into the ex- 
ue of public money, to be particu- 
arly deserving of their attention. By that 
report, a right hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Rigby) was said to have had for several 

ears past a balance of the public cash in 
bis hands, from 5 to 900,000/., which he 
was very credibly informed the right bon. 

entleman had put out to interest : if so, 

e desired to know to whom that interest 
belonged: he should suppose, from his 
knowledge of the law, to the public; but 
he desired to have the opinion of the 
crown lawyers upon the subject. That 
right hon. gentleman had the fingering of 
upwards of 50 million of money, and cer- 
tainly ought to apply the interest gained 
by such a sum to the service of the public, 
for these were not times for individuals to 
keep the public treasure in their hands. 

Mr. Rigby rose to answer the right hon. 
Sie He spoke in a style of ridicule 

or some time, and paid many iron! 

compliments to the learned gentleman for 
the public zeal and the disinterested prio- 
ciple with which he took up this business! 
To be sure he was actuated by no personal 
pique! He had no incitement of revenge, 
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or of anger; but all was pure patriotism 
and love of economy! At last he said, that 
it was scarcely fair, scarcely decent to call 
upon him in such a manner, to settle so 
large a sum at once; he ex to have 
the same indulgence that had been granted 
to former paymasters, and certainly he 
was entitled toit; for he was the greatest 
paymaster this country ever knew, larger 
sums of money having passed through his 
hands than through any man’s before. He 
denied that he was in the least moved 
to speak as he did on the late questions 
from the report of the commissioners; but 
that his chief reason was, he saw the noble 
lord was a persecuted man, a man that was 
falling, and therefore he would lend him 
his vote and su If he courted his 
own safety, certainly he should look up to 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Fox), for he 
was to be minister if the present question 
was carried—he was to be the man to 
whom all men must look for promotion. 
That it would be exceedingly difficult for 
a man to pay 500,000¢. he Silo 
believed the hon. gentleman ‘knew as well 
as most people. He wished, however, 
paar age would recollect, rey on his 
conduct as aster, depen his cha- 
racter, his bensue: his fortune, and‘all that 
was dear to him in the world; therefore, 
though it was natural that his situation 
should excite envy, and that some rubs at 
his office should be made in times like the 
present, he wished gentlemen to distin- 
guish a little between such rubs as would 
be fair, and such an attack as that from a 
great Jawyer that evening; and that the 
other day, when another hon. gentleman 
had talked of his being tired of paying his 
own money, but not tired of receiving that 
of the public. With regard to the motion, 
and the propositions they were told were 
to follow them, he thought them extremely 
im r. But the learned lord over the 
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sent preg and unless they could dis- 
prove the facts in the motions they did 
nothing. In the celebrated speech of the 
learned lerd, which had been said to give 
offence, he could see nothing; it was 
foreign to the question, and only went to 
ridicule a system that was not yet formed. 
Let a ministry be composed of wise, honest, 
and independent men. When that system 
was formed, let the learned lord, or any 
other person attack them if they did wrong; 
but the present question did not point out 
any particular one; it was a fair, plain 
matter of fact, which could not be denied. 
_ Mr. Sheridan said, he should not have 
risen, but that he thought the learned lord 
and the right bon. gentleman who had fol- 
lowed him, had led the argument to such 
an issue, that it was impossible for any one 
who had a respect for the constituent 
body of the vagpaet ( not to wish to give . 
his sentiments on the extraordinary argu- 

ments they had used. He meant to speak 
to the pu ; but he wished not to be | 
judged by the test laid down by the right 

hon. gentleman (Mr. Rigby), for he 
meant to give no offence in what he should 
say: though it wastrue, the rule had been 
proposed from high paar ; for un- 
doubtedly, if the degree of offence which 
speeches gave, was to be considered as the 
criterion of eloquence, the right hon. gen- 
tleman must be looked up to as the De- 
mosthenes of that assembly. He had 
acted, however, in that day’s debate per- 
fectly consistent; he had assured the 
House, that he ee the noble lord 
ought to resign his office, yet he would 
give his vote for his remaining in it. The 
right hon. gentleman had long declared, 
that he thought the American war ought 
to be abandoned, but he had uniformly 
given his vote for its continuance; he did 
not mean, however, to insinuate any mo- 
tives for such a conduct; he believed the 


way had reasoned in a manner so able, | right bon. gentleman to have been sincere ; 


and so much to the purpose, that any 


thing he could say, would be superfluous. | 
He declared he bad never heard stronger : 


arguments, nor a closer adherence to the 


he believed, that as a member of parlia- 
ment, asa privy counsellor, as a private 
gentleman, he had, always detested the 
American war as much as any man, but 


question; he was sure the learned lord’s ' that he had never been able to persuade 
was by far the best speech that day, be- | the paymaster that it was a bad war: and, 


cause he perceived it had given most | 


offence. 

Sir Fletcher Norton pledged himself, if 
the crown lawyers did not take up the bu- 
siness respecting the interest of the balance 
in Mr. Rigby’s hand, he would. . 

Mr. T. Pitt said, he had not beard any 
arguments advanced in favour of the.pre- 


unfortunately, in whatever character he 
spoke, it was the paymaster who always 
voted in that House. His attacks on the 
noble lord, he said, appeared only an inge- 
nious method of supporting him: it was 
figurative; but aye and no were speeches 
that did not admit of a trope.—Mr. She- 
ridan then attacked the language used by 
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that right hon. gentleman on all occasions, 
where the constituents of that House were 
mentioned; his manner of treating the 
late petitiona on the American war wag 
highly indecent, and at that time extremely 
ampolitic. The people began to be suffi- 
ciently irritated; gentlemen should be 
careful to drop no expressions of contempt 
towards them in that House; they had 
borne a great deal; perhaps it might be pru- 
dent not to treat their patience with insult. 
The way to prevent the interference of the 
people, the way to destray those asgocia- 
tions and petitions, which seemed so offen- 
sive to the right hon. gentleman, was to 
endeavour to make parliament respectable. 
Let that House shew itself independent, 
let it shew itself consistent, and the peo- 
ple would never think of interfering ; but 
3f parliament became contemptible in the 
eyes of the nation, the people would in- 
terfere, and neither threats nor influence 
would prevent them.—He was sorry to 
have observed that the debates of that day 
had worn so much the complexion of a 
contention between two parties, the one 
eager to keep their places, the other to 
get them; for this he thought the ground 
of all others on which the people, who 
were the real sufferers in the contest, had 
8 right to say they would be heard and be 
attended to. He then adverted’ to the 
Lord Advocate’s attack on the dangerous 
principles of bis hon. friend Aa Fox), 
supposing he were minister. He ridiculed 
the learned lord’s apprehensions, that his 
hon. friend, were he at the head of affuirs 
in that House, and ever to find himself in 
& minority, would fly. from the decision of 

arliament and appeal to the people. 
W hat! did the learned lord mean that he 
would ever appeal to the people as a mi- 
nister? Did he see no distinction between 
a member of parliament applying to ‘his 
constituents, whose nt he was, and a 
servant of the crown holding an office at 
the will of his Majesty, attempting to ap- 

eal to them in that capacity against par- 
fament ? No; were his hon. friend in the 
noble lord’s place, and were he to forfeit, 
which he gould not easily suppose, the 
confidence of parliament, he was sure he 
would neither fly to the people nor to the 
throne for support. He would disdain to 
continue longer in his office, he would not 
cling with the convulsive grasp of despair 
to the helm, which he was no langer able 
to guide; on the contrary, he would no 
doubt follow the advice, which the learned 
lord himself had successfully given to a 


Jate minister; he would instantly retire— 
though not to the other House perhaps, 
but to a situation more honourable, in the 
hearts of the people.—The noble lord, 
however, in the blue ribbon, was certainly 
not likely to give any apprehensions of 
this sort to his friend the learned Advo- 
cate. He gave him full credit fur having 
no thoughts of flying to the people for re- 
fuge against the majority which bad 

peared against him in parligment. He 
dared not look the people in the face, 
much less ask their pratection; he would 
as soon fly to some town of Americg, dig 
figured with the blood and miseries of this 
inhuman war, which the noble lord had se 
obstinately persevered in, and hope to find 
a sanctuary there. Having pressed this 
idea very home, he took a view of the a» 
guments used hy another hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Adam), to prove that opposition had 
been chiefly instrumental in the calamifies 
of the country, and after reasoning very 
forcibly on the subject, he put it to the 
minister, whether he would ever come for: 


ward and answer to the warld with such 


an excuse as this; whether he would 
ever acknowledge, that he, having bad 
every thing he had desired, having beea 
entrusted with an unhounded. treasure 
and an immense army, haying had the 
whole force and the purse of the nation 19 
his hands, had been defeated in all his 
projects, by the talking and writing of 6 
party in the country, who had yet never 
prevented his having a man or a gules 
that he hal demanded? He believed the 
noble lord himself, whatever situation he 
might be brought to, had too much cad- 
dour and spirit ever to staop to such a de- 
fence.—He concluded with a warm pat 
gyric on the conduct and principles of op- 
position, which he said he should not pre 
sume to make, if it were not in his power 
to assert, that he gave his vote as inde 
pendently as any man in that House; this 
no man should ever dictate to him; tha 
he gave it as he did, from a sincere ca 
viction that that party had ability to re 
trieve the affairs of this country, as far ss 
they could now be retrieved, and that they 
were men who had an honest Jeaniog 4 
the constitution and liberties of the coud 
try, both of which he thought actually & 
sailed under the present system. 

Lord North. said, he had heard much 
talk of the glorious majority of ninetes 
the other evening. In his opinian.i wi 
the most impolitic step parliament 


take, but having. done it, he was bow 
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to obey it, and this he would row do im- 
plicitly. The present motions ‘to be sure 
were rather more moderate than an ad- 
dress to remove mingters, ‘but they wert 
to the same effect, and if carried, ministers 
must go out, but he considered the ‘pro- 
positions by no means proved. At the 
time lord Stormont gave the answer that 
had been alluded to, he was ambassador, 
and represented the King; certainly he 
could give no other answer than he did. 
With respect to lord Hillsborough, he had 
undoubtedly corresponded with America, 
but then he had at the time the voice of 
the people withhim. The new American 
secretary had not been in office long 
enough to be proved whether he was short 
sighted, or wanted ability; and the pro- 

osition, stating that we had no ally, was 

y no means proved to be the fault of mi- 
nisters, who might, as far as any person 
knew, have made every endeavour possi- 
ble to gain allies, but had been prevented 
by other nations wanting foresight and 
ability. He denied having ever deluded 
the peopte by his Majesty's speeches, for, 
at the time he talked of pacific intentions, 
he was taught to believe that foreign 
courts were pacific. 

Mr. W. Pitt said, the noble lotd must 
either be guilty of want of foresight, or of 
delusion. With respect to not procuring 
allies, he was undoubtedly to blame; for 
no excuse could palliate that offence. If 
allies were not to be procured, the noble 
Jord should not have plunged us into a 
war. He reminded the House of the no- 
ble lord’s still avowing that he retained 
his enmity to the resolution of Wednesday 
Be’nnight, and appealed to their judgment, 
if a minister, confessedly hostile to their 
orders, was tobe depended upon any longer? 
As an ni tare that a change of ministers 
must be for the better, he said, it would 
ufford a chance for the salvation of the 
country, which alone was in his mind a 
material advantage. With regard to a 
mew administration, it was not for him to 
say, nor for that House to pronounce, who 
were to form it; all he felt himself obliged 
to declare was, that he himself could not 
expect to take any share in a new admi- 
mistration, and were his doing so more 
within his reach, he never would accept 
of a subordinate situation. What he had 
mow offered, was meant merely for the 
wake of his country; for the simple ques- 
¢ion was, will you change your ministers 
and keep the empire, or keep your mi- 


_sgpstere and lose the kingdom ? 
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‘Lord Howe rose to ‘declare, that the 
first three propositions were so evident 
he was cer- 
tain no person could vote against them ; 
but as ministers miglit ¢ay, the want of 
success Was OWillg, In a great measure, to 
his Majesty’s officers, he could not, out of 
delicacy, vote for the fourth proposition; 
though that to him was perfectly clear 
with the rest ; for he was determined, in 
his own'mind, that want of foresight and 
ability in his Majesty’s ministers were the 
chief causes of all our misfortunes. 

At two in the morning, the question 
being put, that the other orders of the day 
be now read, ‘the House Uivided : 


Tellérs, 
Mr. Adam- - = ee 
Yeas I Me John Robinson - t 226 
Mr. William Pitt:- ~ ) ,,. 
NOES 4 wr. Bysg - - = - {216 
So it was resolved in ‘the affirmative. 
The majority in favour of administration 
being 10. a 


Debate in the Commons on'the Budvet.)} 
March 11. The House went into a com- 
mittee to consider farther of ways and 
means. | 

Lord North rose to open the second 
part of his budget for the year. He said 
It was a disagreeable office to propose new 
taxes; it must always be so; but in the 
present moment it was particularly severe, 
when the interest to be ratsed was so ex- 
tensive, and the burdens ea borne by 
the people so great. But the duty, how- 
ever irksome, must be discharged ; .and 
he had only to request the indulgence of 
the committee, while he went through the 
details, which, from their nature, must be 
tedious; he would, he said, state the se- 
veral articles as shortly as he could, cen- 
sistent with the necessary precision and 
clearness. The sum requisite to pay the 
interest of the late loam was 793,155/. 

The first object of taxation was that 
ey of beer called in the language of 

e excise, Tenths, or Tenth-beer. From 
this he meant to draw &n additional duty, 
which would operate both for the purpose 
of regulation and revenue. By the acts 
of parliament which lay duties upon beer, 
small-beer is described to be such as sells 
for 6s. per barrel, independent of the 
duty. The duty on this kind of beer is 

1s. 4d. per barrel, and therefore it sells at 
7s. 4d. whatever beer is above that price 
is liable to the strong-beer duty, whioh is 
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8s. But in the trade there has been a 
long practice, admitted by sufferance only, 
that in settling the duty of 10:barrels of 
beer, value 10s. it has been usual to rate 
nine of them at the small beer duty of 
1s. 4d. and one atthe strong beer duty 
of 8s. By this method of settling the 
duty, the tax on the ten barrels comes in 

neral to 2s. per barrel. This practice 

ad however been the cause of introduc- 
ing much dispute, and many difficulties. 
The brewers had claimed to have the 
same thing done on the beer of 12s. per 
barrel; and even they had gone so far as 
to claim the connivance for settling the 
beer of 14s. by the same rule. The latter 
had never been suffered; but the 19s. 
beer had for a considerable time been set- 
tled by this rule. It was, however, alto- 
gether a matter of connivance, but it was 
a connivance of long standing, so that if 
it were ever greta e break it, it would 
not be easy. It was, however, necessary, 
that the line should be drawn, that the 
medium should be settled, and that it 
should not depend, as it had done for 
some time, on connivance, which would 
‘always give rise to dispute and cavilling. 
It was therefore his intention to propose, 
that beer sold at the price of 14s. per bar- 
rel, should in future pay a duty of . per 
barrel, which, according to the present 
practice, would be an additional duty of 1s. 
At the same time it must be observed, that 
the beer, which now sold for 12s. was 
taxed, agreeable to the rule which he had 
mentioned, 2s. per barrel, which reduced 
it to 10s. but they were allowed a draw- 
back of 6d. for the malt, so that they re- 
ceived in fact 10s. 6d. for their barrel of 
beer. He proposed, however, to remove 
this drawback from the new regulation of 
14s. beer, so that the new duty of 3s. 
with the drawback of 6d. would be laid 
on beer which brought the brewer 10s. 
6d. He would propose therefore that it 
should be allowed to the brewer to pay 
the small beer duty of 1s. 4d. on beer 
value 6s. and for all beer, value 10s. 6d. 
or which he would scll at 14s. that he 
should pay 3s. per barrel, without being 
allowed the drawback of 6d. for malt. 
For all beer above that price, he should 
pay the strong beer duty of 8s. per bar- 
rel. That is to say, in future, all beer 
above 6s. and under 11s. per barrel, should 
bear a duty of 3s. per barrel, without 
being allowed the drawback. This quality 
of beer, on which the additional shilling 
was laid, did not come under the descrip- 
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tion of that beverage which the common 
people drank. Beer at 14s. per barrel, 
was a very rich beer, and not such as 
would, by the little rise now proposed, 

affect the poor. -He stated that the quan- 
tity of beer of this description consumed 
in Britain was 568,000 barrels, on which 
the additional shilling would produce 
28,0004. To this however, was to be 
added, the amount of the saving, by 
taking away the drawback of 6d. per bar- 
rel, 14,000/.; amount of the duty on small 
beer, 42,0004; and for so much the noble 
lord said he would take this article. 

The next tax which he had to propose, 
was an additional duty upon Tea-licences. 
Two years ago parliament laid a tax of 
5s. on dealers in tea, by forcing them to 
take out a licence annually. This tax had 
a very eligible operation. There were 
about 35,000 dealers in tea in the king- 
dom. It was his intention to lay an addi- 
tional duty of 5s. on their licence. This 
he knew the trade could bear, without 
any injury to the public; and indeed it 
was eligible for other reasons. Parlia- 
ment had suggested, and adopted many 
expedients for the prevention of smug- 
gling. They had none of them, however, 
ully put an end to the pernicious prac- 
tice, and the dealers in tea were very 
much belied, if they cid not in their 
shops sell contrab tea, and such as 
did not come into their hands with a permit. 
This tax would reach them in the surest 
and most effectual way. It might how- 
ever be said, that this tax was improper, 
because, in the .manner laid on two years 
ago, it did not reach the dealers ina fair 
and equal degree, proportioned to their 
dealings, and to the extent of their trade. 
He wished to propose a remedy for this 
defect. Parliament had, in their desire to 
prevent smuggling, ordered, that every 
parcel of tea containing six pounds of 
upwards, removed from one part of the 
country to another, should be removed by 
a permit. He would therefore propose, 
that all wholesale dealers, and such as had 
occasion to send six pounds of tea or up- 
wards at a time, should be subject to an 
additional licence of 2/. but perhaps they 
might endeavour to evade this last tax, 
by never sending more than 5lb. in one 
parcel. That this also might be provided 
against, he would propose that all such 
dealers as should, in the course of 
year, sell above one cwt. of tea in the 
year, must pay the higher. duty of 2. 
for their licence. Taking it thercfore 0 
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this way, he would state, that out of the 
35,000 dealers in tea, there were 20,000 
who sold more than acwt.a year. Twenty 
' thousand tea déalers then, at 2/., 40,000/. 
85,000 ditto at 5s., 8,7502. Additional 
duty on tea-licences, 48,7504. 
he next duty which he had to propose, 
gave him very great concern, because it 
touched a necessary of life. It was on 
Soap ; an article undoubtedly which the 
‘poor wanted, but by no means in great 
quantities. The committee would remem- 
ber, that in laying an additional 5 per 
cent. on the various duties of excise, soap, 
candles, and leather, were excepted, be- 
‘cause it was at all times inconvenient to 
resort to articles necessary in manufacture, 
and to the poor. With respect to soap, 
however, it was not a necessary which 
would affect the poor like candles or lea- 
ther. He omitted it, because a slight tax, 
without bringing much revenue to the 
country, might be very irksome to the 
consumer, and because, at a future time 
of need, the article might be taken with 
confidence for a large sum. His reasons 
for thinking that soap was. not so material 
a necessary of life as either candles or 
leather, were these: soap was not con- 
sumed in large quantities by the poor. 
They used many aids, and resorted to va- 
rious modes of working without the use 
of much soap. Some made use of soap 
lees, which they procured at a low price ; 
some of a lye made from wood ashes; 
this was chiefly done in the country; and 
he was given to understand, that in this 
way, that they mixed a little soap with 
the lye, but in a very small quantity. 
He believed that a quarter of a pound of 
soap generally served a small family a 
whole week. But the chief reason of his 
proposing an additional duty at the pre- 
sent time was, that the article of soap 
had fallen oy in price, and was daily 
falling. ithin the last two years, it had 
_ fallen in the wholesale business full 10s. 
in the cwt. and in the retail it had had 
two falls in the same time; the first from 
"72s. Gd. to 66s., and from 66s. to 52s. This 
was partly owing to temporary, and partly 
to petfmanent causes. The temporary 
cause of the fall, which was not very ma- 
terial, was owing to the fall of tallow; but 
the permanent and great cause was the 
fall of barilla. Barilla was a Spanish 
lant, and, from the demand, great and 
increasing quantities of it had been raised 
along the Spanish coasts, so that greater 
uantities were imported. But this was 
[ VOL. XXII} 
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not all. Of late years, a method had 
been found out to make barilla go much far- 
ther in the use than it did formerly. After 
having used the quantity of barilla neces- 
sary to the manufacture of a certain quan- 
tity of soap, by adding one-fifth of new © 
barilla to the old, it will do again to make - 
a fresh and equal quantity of soap, and so 
on, always adding a fifth of new barilla. 
This method, he confessed, was not known 
to all the soap-makers. But the principal 
manufacturers in London and Bristol 
knew it; and by the mixture and change 
of servants, the secret would be soon ge- 
nerally known and practised. From these 
causes, he did not think that the addi- 
tional duty would be felt. The tax which 
he meant to propose, was 7s. per cwt. 
which would come to about three farthings 
per pound. He could not imagine that 
this would make any material alteration in 
the article, or at least that it would come 
with any weight on the poor. No duty 
had been laid upon soap since 1713; 
amidst all the variations in the price of 
every commodity, it had remained unfet- 
tered with more daties; and being but 
little used by the poor, it would not be a 
burthen to them; for taking it on a pretty 
exact calculation, that a quarter of a 
pound of soap would serve a small family 
for a week, the additional duty would only 
make a difference to them of 93d. in the 
year. This tax, then, would bring in a 
clear sum of 104,5000. 

The next tax he meant to propose, was 
an import duty on Tobacco. Since the 
war with America, the best tobacco had 
sold for 3s. per pound, but the chief cause 
of the rise was the taking of the island of 
St. Eustatius, which had a considerable 
quantity of tobacco upon it, and which 
stopped for atime the importation. An- 
other great cause of the rise was owing to 
the blocking up the Chesapeak, which, 
at that particular time, was the scene 
of the war, and prevented our receiving 
any tobacco from America, by those 
means we were prevented for a time; but 
since the re-taking of St. Eustatius, the 
consumers had looked out for another 
shop; and we had received, and should 
receive great quantities from Danish ports ; 
besides these, we had a right to expect a 
vast quantity from New-York, which was 
purchased at the capture of York-town, to - 
the amount of 3,000 hogsheads, and 
which would consequently» when they ar- 
rived, greatly reduce the pee He would 
therefore propose to add a fresh duty of 
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4d. per pounds and as the consumption of | a policy annually; or when they insured 


this country was well known to be as 
stated last year, 8,600,000 pounds weight 
annually, it would, on a fair calculation, 
produce 141,333/. 

He next meant to propose a duty upon 
Brandy, which was of a trifling nature ; it 
was meant merely as a necessary regula- 
tion, which the trade loudly called for ; it 
had long been found extremely inconve- 
nient to rate brandies as they are now 
rated; for as the law now stands, French 
brandy pays the ‘highest duty; and in 


order to evade the payment of that tax, 


brandies are imported under the head of 
Flemish and other names, from places that 
do not produce a single grape vine; he 
should therefore propose, in order to put a 
stop to these evasive practices, to put all 
foreign brandies on an equal footing, and 
to make each pay the price of French 
brandy, which would, on a moderate com- 
putation, produce 5,000V. 

The noble lord said, he found himself 
‘going to propose a tax which there could be 
PutlittleddBculty in ascertaining theamount 
‘of, as it was about two years ago in agita- 
tion to lay on a duty of 50 per cent. upon 
that article, which he had refused, and had 
only laid on 25 per cent. or 10d. per 
bushel, reserving the other 25 per cent. to 
times when there might be more cause for 
the tax. He therefore proposed to add an 
additional duty on salt of 25 per cent. which 
was not a farthing per pound. The con- 
sumption of salt, he said, was so well 
known, that he could, with safety, set 
this down at 60,000/. Besides the tax on 
common salt, medicinal salts, although 
ey pay no duty, bear an extraordinary 
high price ; he should therefore propose to 
lay a duty on all salts of that nature, at, and 
after the rate of 1/. per cwt. which would 
produce about 5,000/.: 

The noble lord said he now came to 
new duties, but he hoped, though they 
were new, and he could not state them 
with accuracy, they would yet be produc- 
tive. He would, in the next place, then 
propose,—-An annual duty on all sums 
of money insured on houses and goods 
from fire. This was a duty which he 
could not argue on from experience ; 
but it bore the aspect of production and 
efficacy. Gentlemen knew that a duty 
had been laid on policies of insurance ; 
but they had not produced the sum at 
which they were calculated, and for this 
reason: it had been imagined, that when 
persons msured annually, they would have 


septennially, they would, on eve 


seven 
ears, have a new policy; but this had not 
been the case. e offices had continued, 
and renewed the insurance from period to 
period, without giving a new policy. By 
this means, the duty had proved unpro- 
ductive. But this might be remedied 
in the present tax; for, by laying a 
annual duty on the amount of the sums of 
money insured, would be the means of 
ascertaining the truth correctly. But the 
money instred was not paid, and there 
might be great difficulty, as there. always 
was, in teuching personal estates. They 
generally slipped through the fingers of 
the public, and were not to be procured. 
The land-tax, in its original form, view, and 
intention, was on all personal estates ; but 
rsonal estates not being come-at-able, not 
eing so palpable as land, it came to be 
confined to landed property alone. In the 
present case, however, he thought the per- 
sonal estate might be found, and in a man- 
ner to which the owner could_not object, 
for the tax would be: laid on houses snd 
goods, rated by the sum which the owner 
himself thought them worth. The tax 
which he meant to propose, was 1s. 6d. 
on every 100/. ies This was not an 
immoderate tax; and he thought it would 
be a productive one. He thought that the 
treasurers of the several insurance offices 
would be the proper persons to collect the 
tax, and that they should receive it when 
the insurance-money was paid. It was 
exceedingly difficult to say what to expect 
from the new duty. There were no cer- 
tain grounds on which they could build 
their calculations, and they must in the 
present state of the matter, take it from 
the speculative lights which they had 
in their power. ere were in Londoa 
six old insurance-offices, besides the su- 
gar-bakers, who had formed a common 
plan of insurance, for their common 
safety. The six old offices in London 
were the Sun-fire-office, the Royal-Ex- 
change, the London- Assurance, the Hand- 
in-Hand, the Union, and the Westminster. 
From pretty accurate information, he 
could state the following as the rate of 
their several insurance for the year. The 
Westminster-office insured to the amount 
of between 9 and 10 millions a-year. The 
Sunfire-office was ‘said to insure to ten 
times the amount of the Westminster, but 
he would state it at 90 millions a-year. 
The RoyalkExchange at 25 millions; the 
Hand-in-Hand at 15 millions; the Union 
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at 10 millions ; and the London Assurance 
at 8 millions. He would. calculate the 
whole at 150 millions of money insured 
annually. On which the proposed duty of 
ls. 6d. per 100/. would be 112,5004. ; but 
he would take the tax only at 100,0004. 
The next was a duty on inland Bills of 
Exchange: the tax was a small stamp 
duty ‘on inland bills of exchange, not 
payable at sight. He meant by this, all 
promissory. notes, bills of exchange, and 
so forth, with a promise or contract of 
payment ata certain date. The tax was 
smal}, but it would be very productive. 
He meant to propose, that a stamp duty 
of 3d. should be laid on all bills under 504. 
and of 6d.-on all bills. above 504. He did 
not see any material, or indeed reasonabie 
objection to.this tax. Perhaps it might 
be said, that it would embarrass the inter- 
éourse necessary to trade. This he could 
not believe; for even now, bills of ex- 
ehange and notes were generally given on 
some particular sort of paper, either thinner 
than the usual frame, or with some mark, 
margin, or other peculiarity. Few or any 
notes were now given ‘on common paper ; 
se that they might as well supply them- 
_ selves with the stamps as with other paper 
for the oad De but it might be said, that 
by purchasing a quantity of the new stamps 
loaded with the duty, it would be a hard- 
ship on the trader, use he must lay 
out a sum of money for stamps which 
must lie dead in his hands foratime. To 
this he must answer no; for the stamp- 
effce had distributors in every market 
town throughout the kingdom, and indeed 
in other towns, so that persons could not 
be at any loss for a ready supply, without 
having quantities lying by them. It might 
be also said in objection to this tax, that 
the practice of giving notes and bills of 
exchange was a sign of poverty, and not of 
wealth; and that therefore he was laying 
@ tax on pockets already drained. He 
was ready to acknowledge that it was a 
sign of necessity ; but at the same time he 
must observe, that where a bill was given, 
one of the parties was possessed of value 
to the ameunt ; and therefore, in that con- 
dition, the tax could not be a hardship to 
hine But there were a set of people who 
made a trade of drawing and re-drawing 
bile, by which some few people had made 
money, but many more lost. Such 


gages by drawing a great many, might. 


affected by this tax. He wished that 
they might be. If the revenue should 
thereby suffer, at least the public would be 
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benefited. With respect to the manner 
of ascertaining what the new duty would 
roe it was, like all other new taxes, 

ifficult, because it depended on conjec- 
tute, but there were grounds on which 
they might judge with some accuracy. 
He knew one banker in 4 country town 
who drew annually 13,000 bills of ex- 
change. There were three other bankers 
in the same town who drew among them 
inland bills to the amount of 26,000/. a 
year. This was one town, and these were 
country bankers. There were altogether 
900 market towns in England, in each of 
which, taking them on the average, he 
might safely say there were annually drawn 
between 4 and 5,000 bills a year. There 


were many towns beside those which came 


under the description of market towns; 
and there was all the country, the fairs, 
and other marts, at which traffic in bills 


| was used. Surely, then, he should take 
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it very much within what it really would 
produce, when he stated the whole number 
of bills of exchange drawn in the year to 
be four millions: which would amount to 
50,0008. , 

The next tax which he meant to pro- 
pose, and which he thought a very fait 
and proper one in the present day of ge- 
eral distress, was on the places of Public 
Entertainment; and this he meant to rate 
agreeably to the prices paid for admission, 
and consequently to be'in several classes 
The following was the arrangement: 3d. 
to be laid on each admission not amount- 
ing to more than 1s. where no wine nor 
liquor is sold, and 6d. where it is; 6d. on 
each admission from ls. to 3s.; 1s. on 
each admission from 3s. to 5s.; 2s. 6d. on 
each admission from 5s. to 10s. 6d.; and 
5s. on each admission above 10s. 6d. In 
order to collect this tax with as much cer- 
tainty and as little expence as possible, he 
intended that every person opening a place 
of public entertainment, should take out a 
licence: and that the persons appointed . 
to receive the money at those places 
should also receive the duty, and deliver 
a ticket to the person coming in, and se 
paying, which he should give to an officer 
of the stamp appointed to receive them. 
Thus the door-keeper of the place of 
entertainment, and thestamp-officer, would 
mutually check one ancther; and the pro- 
prietors of the place could pay in the 
money at intervals to be appeinted in the 
Act. This method, he conceived, would 
be eligible; but if gentlemen could con 
trive a method less liable to objection, he. 
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would be ready to adopt it. No new 
stamp officers would be required, at least 
not in town; for the stamp officers had 
done their. business in the morning; and 
they would be happy to attend at night, 
and for a small sum receive the checks. 
The duties which he had mentioned, were 
in proportion to the prices of the places of 
entertainment with which they were best 
acquainted, and which would be the prin- 
cipal sources of the duty. He was given 
to understand, that those places were gene- 
rally well filled with company; they de- 
served,to beso; their entertainments were 
rational, and there was every reason to 
believe, that Drury-lane, Covent-garden, 
the Hay-market theatre, the Opera-house, 
Sadler’s-wells, Ranelagh, and Vauxhall, 
the regular places of entertainment in the 
town, and which -were generally crowded, 
would produce the revenue. On the most 
moderate computation, the duty on the 
places of entertainment in town would 
produce 20,000/.; and: on those in the 
country 10,000/.; he would therefore take 
it at 30,000/. a. 8 

The noble lord said, he was now going 
to propose the last tax, which was of a 
very extensive nature, exceedingly com- 
plicated, and what he was afraid would 
meet with opposition. The tax he meant 
to propose, was on the carriage of all kinds 
of goods, which he at first intended to 
have made on goods ad. valorem; but 
found that totally impracticable. He had 
therefore determined upon making it 
agreeable to weight, by which means it 
would fall upon all, and sit lightly on 
every one. Cartan: of goods he should 
consider under the three following heads: 
land carriage, inland navigation, coasting 
vessels. The first he should take notice 
.of, would be that of land carriage, and 
there he should take in all coaches, wag- 
gons, carts, &c. used for the conveyance 
of goods from one place to another. By 
an act of parliament, there was a law 
limiting what weight each carriage should 
bear, viz. waggons with 16 inch wheels 
are allowed to carry eight tons in summer 
and seven in winter: waggons with three 
inch wheels, rolling a surface of 16 inches, 
six tons in summer, and 54 in winter, &c. 
‘but since the letting wagyons with these 
immense broad wheels pass toll free had 
ceased, there were but few or none of 
them in use. The tax he meant to pro- 
pose was, that the owner of each carriage 
should take out a licence, which should 
contain his name and place of abode, the 
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breadth of his wheels, and the probable 
length of his journeys. If he travelled to 
London, he should at the end of every 
month, pass his account at London; but 
if he did not, he should, at the expiration 
of that period, pass his account at some 
capital town where he did travel to. The 
master of the waggon to collect the tax 
in the same manner that the masters of 
stage coaches do now. The rate at which 
he meant to tax the carriages would be as 
follows: on all waggons with wheels ex- 
ceeding nine inches broad, Sd. per mile; 
nine-inch wheels, -3 six-inch wheels, 
i?d.; narrow wheels, 14d.; carte with 


‘Dine-inch wheels, 14d.; carts with six- 


inch wheels, ld.; carts with three-inches 
or less, {d-——Now it seldom happened, 
from what he could learn by enquiring at 
the different inns and toll-gates, that ever 
waggons or carts.carried less than the load 
allowed by act of parliament ; indeed, they 
generally carried more; for as the sur- 
charge at the weighing engine for over- 
weight was so small for the two first hun- 
dreds, most carriers chose to run the risk 
of overloading, as they paid only after the 
following rate: for one hundred over 
weight $d. two hundred 6d. three hundred 
ls. four hundred 1s. 6d.: and so on 
proportion; therefore the additiona! duty 
would not be more than one halfpenny 
and eeven-sixteenths of a farthing per ton 
per mile, which would not enable the 
carrier to advance upon his customers 
more than after the rate of three farthings 
er ton, per mile. The carriage between 
ondon and sixty market towns, accord- 
ing to the rate waggons generally travel at, 
he understood was about 26 miles per day, 
therefore their freight was about 13d. per 
cwt. per day; and as a broad-wheel wag- 
gon was to carry four tons five cwt., on & 
journey of 26 miles, the freight would 
produce 4/. 12s. ld. therefore the new 
duty of 2id. per ton per mile would pro- 
duce 5s. 5d. which would be a_seven- 
teenth part of the whole of the freight. 
But he wished to inform the committee, 
that he intended to exempt from this duty, 
hay, straw, corn, coals, fuel, manure, &c. 
as these articles he by no means wish 
to make dearer than they were. With 
respect to the carriage of household fur- 
niture and small parcels, he did not sup- 
pose they were carried at present at £0 
cheap a rate as Is. 1d. per cwt.; but there 
was such a number of carriages in each 
town in competition with each other, thet 
he was confident a would keep the 
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price down as low as possible. He had 
endeavoured to collect what the number 
of carriages were at present, which tra- 
velled to and from London: 500 broad 
wheel waggons; 100 narrow wheel ditto; 
100 three-inch ditto; 50 nine-inch ditto 
carts; 50 six-inch ditto ditto; 50 three- 
inch ditto ditto. Which, upon a moderate 
computation, as they travelled five days 
in a week, would produce 48,2351. 8s. 4d. 
And allowing one fourth part of that sum 
for such country carriages as do not either 
come or go from London, it would make 
12,0597. Therefore the total would be 
60,2944. 8s. 4d. ° 

- The next article would be the carriage 
by way of canals, and there he would pro- 
pose the same kind of licence, as in car- 
riages, for the owner of every boat, or 
barge, should register his name, the tonnage 
of his barge, and the probable journies he 
would take; he should therefore propose 
one farthing per ton per mile on all goods 
by water carriage, which as rivers turn 
and wind, makes the journey much longer 
than by land, and would jheretare: in a 
journey of 80 miles, amount to ld. per 
cwt. One of the chief articles that would 
be affected by this tax was flour, which 
he would calculate at a voyage from 
Reading in Berkshire. The iage of 
one ton of flour from that place would 
amount to 20d. and the carriage of a ne- 
cessary quantity of faggots to bake that 
flour into bread, would cost 5d. therefore 
the whole would amount to 2s. Id.; and 
one ton of flour, when made into bread, 
was sufficient food for 2,500 men for one 
day. There are in England 2,387 navi- 
gable miles of water, and an able engineer, 
who has made it his study to calculate 
the traffic which is carried on in these 
rivers, computes the river Thames to pro- 
‘duce 90/. per ton per milé per manth; Tesser 
rivers, 75/.and the smallest canals 60#. per 
mile per annum, therefore the produce of 
carriage of canals may be set down at 
163,410¢. With respect to the coasting 
trade, there is supposed to be at present 
about 1,160,000 tons of shipping used 
coastways, upon which he proposed to lay 
a duty of 3d. per ton, to be paid at the 
time of entering outwards; this tax, he 
did not mean to extend to coals, as they 
paid a coasting duty already; he would 
therefore suppose this tax at 12,000/. 
which would make the whole of the duty 
on carriage of goods as follows: by land 
60,294/.; by canals 163,410/.; by. coast- 
"Ang vessels 12,000/.; total 235,704/.: but 
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he would only suppose it to produce the 
sum of 210,000/. | 


£. 8 de 
The total of Taxes to be 
raised was - - - - - 796,583 00 
The interest of Loan want- ° 
ing - - - = - = - 798,15500 


Surplus of taxes - - - 3,428 0 Oo 


_ The noble lord begged pardon of the 
committee for having taken up 80 much 
of their time. He could only say, in his 
excuse, that he thought the details were 
necessary, and he had been as explicit as 
possible. He must also inform the com- 
mittee, that he had suggested to several 
gentlemen the idea of a small stamp duty 
on receipts and discharges; but it had 
given such general offence, that he had 
withdrawn it; although he confessed he 
could not see the value of the objections. 
He had had it in contemplation to propose 
a tax, which would have produced alone 
the sum of 800,000/. It was right, how- 
ever, for the committee and the world to 
know, that they had such a resource, to 
which they could apply with safety and 
success: gentlemen would give him credit 
for having taken some pains in making 
himself master of those long details: if he 
had not the praise of genius, he would 
have at least the merit of industry: they 
would not wa that he had come to the 
committee altogether ignorant of what he 
was to.communicate to them. There was 
another matter which he must mention: 
an hon. gentleman had asked him, whe- 
ther he meant ‘to propose taxes for 
800,000/. the annuity of the year, or for 
1,900,000/. by which he might provide for 
the deficiencies of former years? This 
question seemed as if the hon. gentleman 
was afraid that he should go out of office, 
and leave burdens upon him who was to 
be his successor: he assured him he had 
no wish to burden him; but the -deficien- 
cies did not amount to 500,000/. The 
noble lord enumerated the taxes for the 
last six years, and stated that the deficien- 
cies did not amount to more than 170,000/. 
or at the most to 200,000/. and for these 
he was ready to provide. He did not 
wish to shrink from his duty. He cone 
cluded with moving the first Resolution. 
Mr. Foz rose, he said, to make an ob- 
servation on what had fallen from the 
noble lord. Whatever the noble lord 
might think, or whatever the noble lord 
might choose to say of his wishes, of his 
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hurry, and of his eagerness to get into the 
noble lord’s place, he did assure him he 
had no such foolish ambition. He wished 
only that his country might be saved, and 
that there might be some government, and 
that government might be more wise, 
more virtuous, and more vigorous, than 
the one under the administration of the 
noble lord. With regard to the deficien- 
cies of the taxes, whether the amount of 
them was 500,000/. or 200,000/. it made 
no manner of difference; the arguments 
he had used the other day were to the full 
as applicable, as justifiable, and as neces- 
sary one way as the other. What he 
meant to say then, and what he would say 
at that moment, was, that the noble lord 
of late years had adopted a strange custom 
of proposing the loan one day, and not 
proposing the taxes for some time after- 
wards, which every body present knew 
neither to be a good, a wise, nor an an- 
cient practice: the custom had been, and 
the custom ought ever to be, to propose 
the loan and the taxes on one and the 
same day, that the House might know the 
minister did not borrow money for the 
blic, of which he did not take care the 
public should be provided with. certain 
means of paying the interest. What had 
the noble lord done? : Had he taken care 
of late years to provide money by taxes 
adequate to the interest of the loan? No 
such thing. He had gone on from year 
to year borrowing immense sums, and 
neglecting to provide taxes adequate to 
the payment of the interest. The conse- 
uence had been, he had taken the sinkin 

und, which ought only to stand as a col- 
lateral security, for the interest to the 
money lender, and made it answer the 
interest itself.- Thus this year, knowing 
as he did, that the nation still owed 
200,000#., as he had that day avowed, and 
knowing, that instead of 800,000/. he ought 
to have taxed fora million, he comes and 
taxes for the mere sum, towards payment 
of the interest of this year’s loan. This it 
was that he reprobated on Wednesday last ; 
this it was that he reprobated then; and 
this it was, that he would continue to re- 
probate, till the noble lord did his duty, 
and provided for the deficiencies of the 
former taxes. With regard to those pro- 
posed this day, he had not much consi+ 
dered them, but there were two, which 
struck him as very unwise, and as highly 
impolitic, and those were, the tax on in- 
surance policies from fire, and the tax on 


carriage of goods inland. The first of 
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these appeared to him to be a very foolish 
tax, the latter a most improper one. The 
tax aon werigons of goods struck him as the 
worst that could possibly have been devised ; 
it was a tax on the convenience, the labour, 
and the mdustry of the people. A taxon 
the means of taxing, and such a tex as he 
should have thought no man in his senses 
would have ventured to meddle with. The 
noble lord had said with an air of triumph, 
that he had more eligible taxes, and 
cularly one to produce 800,0004. which he 
did not prefer, but he kad not told the 
committee what those taxes were; how, 
then, were they to know, whether the 
taxes proposed by the noble lord, or the 
taxes not proposed, but which, he said, 
he had, were most eligible? He knew 
not, for this reason, that they were more 
eligible, and he sincerely believed, that 
this fine productive tax of 800,000/. was 
not only a secret to the House, but to the 
noble lord himself; but with regard to the 
two he had ebjected to, the tax on msu- 
rance policies, and the tax oa carriage of 
goods by land and water, he would ven- 
ture to say, not any taxes could be more 
ineligible. He meant not, however, to 
take the sense of the committee upon 
them, or to oppose them; and that, for 
this very sood reason, he knew that the 
noble lord would,.as usual, exclaim, If you 
object to one tax, you ought to find ano- 
ther. The noble lord had talked of the 
late resolution of the House in a taunting 
manner, and he had, on Friday night, 
jeeringly called the majority of Wednesday 
se'nnight a glorious majority. However 
he might be inclined in general to be 
diverted with the noble lord’s pleasantry, 
he could not approve pleasantry at an im- 
proeet time: God knew, that was no hour 
or .merriment, and he begged the noble 
lord to remember, that his jests had cost 
the country dear enough. He had no 
ambitious views to his place he did assure 
him, but it was high time there should be - 
some government. At present there was 
none at all. He advised him, therefore, 
to let something be decided, and not to 


‘suffer the country to remain in such 8 


lamentable state. He had thought the 
noble lord would have gone out, and he 
had depended upon, what he was ready te 
agree, was the most foolish reason in the 
world for any man to depend on-—on the 
noble lord’s owa promise. He did 

him, however, not to fatter himself wi 

the division on Friday last. The trifling. 
majority of tes was. nothing, and the noble 
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lord must know in his own mind, that vir- 
tually a majority had decided against his 
contiouing in office. Pussibly the noble 
lord meant, according to his old custom, 
to abandon his former doctrines, and sét 
up the prerogative of the crown against 
the voice of the people, speaking through 
that House, of hich the noble lord had 
shewn himself for some time ready to pro- 
fess a much ‘higher opinion than he was 
ready to entertain. The nobdie lord 
might possibly: intend to justify the right 
of the crown to appoint its own servants, 
and to stand on that footing against the 
sense of parliament. Be it so, but let the 
noble lord avow it in the face of the House 
boldly and manfully, and some way or 
ether patch up the matter soon. ere 
must be a scuffle on the occasion, and the 
sooner that scuffle was over the better. 
He did assure the noble lord, that in what 
he had said then, and in what he had said 
formerly, he meant not to press upon him 
in an unhandsome way, he meant not to 
goad him, or run him down, or say any 
thing that should hurt his mind, or make 
him uneasy. Upon his honour, he had no 
such intention, and though he asked not 
pardon of the chairman, nor of the com- 
mittee, for what he had said, he asked 
pardon of the noble lord, if he had offend- 
ed him, for he meant it not; but he must 
continue to urge him to retire, and the 
sooner he did so, the doing it would have 
the more dignity, and would be accompa- 
nied with the less disgrace. Before he sat 
down, he informed the committee, that on 
Friday next, a motion of the utmost im- 
portance would come before the House. 
The Ear] of Surrey said, he by no means 
thought the taxes, as proposed by the 
noble lord, so good as might be found out ; 
and with respect to the tax on tobacco, it 
was, in his opinion, highly impolitic, espe- 
cially as we were in hopes of a peace with 
America. The noble lord had therefore 
estimated it at a very large sum, when he 
Jaid it at 141,333/. Another of the taxes, 
that of carriage upon goods, had been so 
ably pointed out by his hon. friend that he 
should say little upon it ; but he could not 
help remarking for a hint to the noble lord, 
that iron was a very considerable article 
in the manufactures of this kingdom; in 


short, the hardware business was one of 


the staple commodities of Great Britain, 
and would be materially injured, if the 
same exception did not take place for that 
as was to be observed for manure and other 
things necessary for agriculture. The 
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towns of Birmingham, Sheffield, and Wol-' 
verhampton, consumed amazing large 
quantities of iron, and the trade would, in 
a great measure, be stopped, if the addi- 
tional duty proposed on carriage took 
place. The dut 
opinion, the noble ford had stated by far 
too high, for he had grounded it upon the 
present consumption, making no allor 

for the deficiency that generally happens 
on the price of any article rising. W 
respect to taxes on public places of amuse- 
ment, he was not against it, yet he had 
always considered our public theatres as 
epi not only of rational amusement, | 


upon salt, he was: of 
owance 


ith 


ut of great instruction and improvement. 


In many capital cities and market towns 
there are theatres which are not licensed, 
and which are only on sufferance ; but by 
this means his lordship would license every 
stroller, which he could not think was a 
wise or politic act. 


After some further conversation, the 


several Resolutions were agreed to. 


March 12. Mr. Ord brought up the 
Report from the Committee of Ways and 
Means. 

Lord Mahon rose to ask some questions 
relative to the new taxes: to many of them 
he had several objections; but as he did 
not intend to make a formal opposition. to 
them, would confine himself to a few con- 
siderations relative to Soap. The tax upon 
this article he thought not only prejudi- 
cial, but impolitic; and in his mind, the 
duty on salt was connected with it, as far 
at least as was necessary to support him in 
the observation he was going to make. 
It was the business of a statesman to en- 
courage our own manufactures, and to 
lessen importation as far as possible; the 
noble lurd in the blue ribbon had stated, 
that the price of soap had fallen, because 
barilla had greatly fallen: if the cause of. 
the decrease in the price of soap arose, as 
was stated, from the fall of barilla, there 
was no great reason to rejoice at the event, 
as it arose from a circumstance which was 
greatly against this aaa) in point of ba- 

ance of trade; for he understood that the 
imported barilla had amounted this year 
to the very great sum of 300,000/.; now if 
it was the interest of a country to lessen — 
its imports, without cutting off the mate- 

rials necessary for its manufactures, it was 
likewise bound to encourage every ate 
tempt to effect so desirable an end; adis- - 
covery had been made some time ago by 
one of the greatest chemists in this king- 
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dom or in Europe (Dr. Higgins), by which 
soap might be ra e whee baal which 
was supplied by a composition from our 
own earth ; so that by this discovery, not 
only the price of soap would still continue 
to ie reduced, but we should be able to 
keep at home the 300,000/. which we sent 
every year to Spain for barilla, unless the 
effects of the discovery should be destroyed 
by the noble lord’s tax upon salt. e 
discovery went to make a mineral alkali 
by means of rock salt; but if the salt was 
to be taxed, the infant manufacture for 
' which the discoverer had procured a pa- 
tent, could never support the accumulated 
‘burden of taxes: the new tax would also 
hurt the manufacture of glass, which the 
discovery would render much less expen- 
sive. He therefore hoped that the noble 
Jord would in policy exempt rock salt from 
the new tax. 

Mr. Hussey declared that he had looked 
over the papers, and that the deficiencies 
of former years, although stated by the 
noble lord on Monday to be no more than 
200,000/. were absolutely 598,462/. con- 
sequently a great part of the present taxes 
must be applied to the payment of these 
deficiences. He accused the noble lord 
of being a bad financier, and asserted, that 
he was continually borrowing money at 
compound instead of single interest. 

Lord North did not deny the accusation 
of the sum being 598,462/. but said the 
accounts stated two ways would appear 
quite different, therefore either he or the 
hon. gentleman might be right. The 
whole of the deficiency last year was as 
he had said, but that was temporary ; 
the permanent deficiencies would be but 
170,000. He informed the House, that 
on account of the vast extent, and the 
opposition that was likely to take place on 
the tax for a duty on the carriage of 
goods, that tax would be made into a 
separate Bill from the other taxes. 

Sir George Yonge spoke in favour of 
the theatres, and contended that the mid- 
dling order of people ought to have some 
place of innocent mirth after the toil of 
the day, but the tax proposed was a very 
indecent one, for a man could not go to a 
theatre for amusement, but the first ob- 
ject that would appear to him, would be a 
tax-gatherer to damp his joys, and put 
him in mind of the misfortunes of his 
country; however, he said, on nights when 
a large number of people assembled, he 
made no doubt, but the sudden gust into 
the theatres would overturn the tax ga- 


anne 
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therer, and make it a difficult thing for 
him to regain his station again for some 
time. 

Mr. Sheridan said, he had determined 
to avoid saying a single word on the sub- 
ject of the tax on theatres, as it was an 
aukward and embarrassing circumstance 
for any member to speak in opposition to 
a tax, when he happened to be materially 
concerned in the object of it. If he alone 
were interested, perhaps he should have 
taken no measure whatever on the subject ; 
but as a very extensive property of others, 
as well as the welfare of numbers employed 
in that property, were concerned, it would 
be unjust to them, and an abuse of their 

rsonal confidence in him, were he to be 
inactive in the matter. It was not, how- 
ever, his intention to trouble the House 
with opposing it then ; he meant to pursue 
a very fair method in laying before the 
noble lord at the head of the Treasury, 
his objections in writing, with a real and 
candid state of the question. The product 
of the tax was but a trifle to the public, 
in comparison of the injury it would do to 
private property, and the oppression with 
which it must be collected. | 

The Resolutions of the Committee were 
then agreed to by the House. 


Cricklade Election Bill.] March 13. 
On the order of the day for the House to 
go into a committee on the Bill to prevent 


‘bribery and corruption at future elections 


for the borough of Cricklade, 

Mr. Adam opposed the Speaker’s leav- 
ing the chair, and contended, that it was 
unjust and cruel to punish the whole 
borough of Cricklade for the faults of a 
few bad men. He put a case: su posing 
some electors of the city of London ha 
been found guilty of corruption, would it 
be right to disfranchise the city for the 
acts of afew? Certainly not ; and it would 
be dangerous if the constitution of this 
country was to be changed on such trifling 
grounds. The present, Bill was, he be- 
lieved, the first instance of such an at- 
tempt, and he hoped it would not pass 
into alaw. He should therefore oppose 
the Speaker’s leaving the chair. 

Mr. Perceval spoke likewise in favour 
of the Cricklade voters. He was extremely 
fearful the constitution would be endan- 
gered, if those men were precluded trom 
doing as they formerly had done, and con- 
tended, that the present Bill would be ex- 
tremely hard on the honest part of te 
borough. 


' 
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Sir G. Yonge was surprised to find any 
gentleman rise to defend the voters of 
Cricklade ; to complain, that the Bill 
would hurt the honest part of the borough, 
was a mere farce, for he did not think 
there was an honest man in all Cricklade. 
If gentlemen would give themselves the 
' trouble to read the minutes of that elec- 
tion, they would find the voters declared 
that man most honourable, who bribed 
them highest ; and when they had almost 
drained their candidate’s pocket, they de- 
clared his honour was considerably de- 
creased. Surely, sucha set of men ought 
not to be suffered to elect representatives ; 
if they did, it was not to be wondered that 
the present House of Commons was so 
' corrupt. The Bill in question did not go 
to take away the right of voters in the old 
inhabitants, it only was meant to add a 
sufficient part of the freeholders of ad- 
jacent hundreds, so as to make the bribery 
which usually attend small boroughs im- 

racticable; and he pretested that he 
could wish the same custom was observed 
throughout the kingdom; then we might 
stand a chance of a fair and equal repre- 
sentation, which, according to the present 
method, seemed impossible. 

Colonel North defended the voters, and 
said it was extremely hard upon them, as 
the corrupt part had been prosecuted at 
Jaw, and punished for their corruption ; 
but the present Bill would materially in- 
jure those men who had been prosecuted, 
and, after a trial of their country, were 
found honest. oO 

Lord Beauchamp was against the Bill, 
and contended, that being indicted for 
corruption, the penalty of which was 5001. 
was 8 sufficient punishment; and that 
chastisement had been followed up on the 
Cricklatle voters, more than on any other 
body of men in the kingdom ; besides, as 
the assizes were now sitting, and a prodi- 
gious number of causes were to be tried at 
Salisbury, oa account of the late election, 
he thought the Bill would send the persons 
to be tried under a degree of censure, 
‘which was not fair nor just: he was 
of opinion with Mr. Adam, that it was 
not right to alter the constitution for such 
frivolous affairs. He mentioned the case 
of Shoreham, and said, what had been 
done there, was necessary; but in. the 

resent case it was not. He hinted, that 
if the Bill was carried in that House it 
would be thrown out in the Lords. 


Mr. Montagu said, he had the chief ma- 


nagement of the Shoreham Bill, and he 
{ VOL, XXII. ] | 
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recollected perfectly, that on shewing it to 
that great lawyer (lord Camden) he per- 
fectly approved of it, and the late earl of 
Chatham made use of this remarkable ex- 
pression, * I am glad to find the borough 
of Shoreham is tkely to be moved from 
Bengal, and restored to its ancient situa- 
tion in the county of Sussex.”’ Whether 
the borough of Cricklade was to be re- 
moved from Wiltshire to the East Indies, 
he knew not; but certain he was, that un- 
less some necessary prevention took place, 
that borough would always be corrupt. 
The Shoreham Bill, he said inflicted pains 
and penalties, and disfranchised particular 
persous ; the present Bill was by no means 
so severe: it was founded on a principle 
that would, if observed throughout the 
kingdom, be of infmite service. 

Mr. G. Onslow was much in favour of 
the Bill. He declared himself an enemy 
to such corrupt practices, and his astonish- 
ment at any person defending them. If 
the Bill was thrown out in the Lords, or 
an unnecessary delay was made use of 
there in not passing it, he should move an 
enquiry into such cause, for he by no 
means considered it decent for them to 
interfere in matters respecting that House. 
If they threw it out, he would move an 
Address to his Majesty for the purpose to 
which the present Bill was intended ; and 
he hoped some gentleman would move 
that the issuing of a writ for Cricklade be 
further delayed, 

The question being put, That the 
Speaker do now leave the chair, the House 


divided : 
‘ 96 
Mr. Adam - - 


Mr. Perceval - - - { = 
So it was resolved in the affirmative. . 


Tellers, 
Sir Harbord Harbord 
ts {Cord Mahon - 2 


Noes 


Debate in the Commons on Sir John 
Rous’s Motion for withdrawing the Confi- 
dence of Parliament from his Mayesty’s . 
Ministers.] March 15. Sir Juhn Rous 
said, that it might be deemed presumption 
in him to take upon himself to renew the 
discussion of a question which had been so 
ably opened by a noble lord, and no less 
ably seconded by an hon. friend of bis, on 
Friday last: still he thought it so much 
his duty to his.constituents, to his country, 
and to himself, to bring that question 
again before the House, that he had rather 
be deemed presumptuous than refuse te 

[+ F] 
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do that which he felt to be his duty as a 
man and an Englishman. No one, ‘he 
said, could suppose that he was actuated, 
in any degree, by a spirit of party; it was 
well known, and he was not ashamed to 
confess it, that he was descended from a 
Tory family, and had been bred up in 
Tory principles: this circumstance alone, 
he hoped, would screen him from any im- 
putation of being devoted toa party ad- 
verse in general to administration. From 
. the first dawn of the American war, he had 
felt the injustice and impolicy of it; and 
he came into that House its declared 
enemy on principle: but at the same time 
that he was an enemy to the war, he had 
come into parliament highly prepossessed 
in favour of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon ; and he had felt such a respect for 
his character, that he would have gone 

reat lengths to support him; but when he 
found that the nable Jord persevered 
blindly to pursue measures, which had al- 
ready reduced the country from a state of 
glory and prosperity to calamity and dis- 
grace, he should deem himself an enemy 
to his country, if he did not exert eve 
faculty to remove him; because, in his 
continuance in office, he could see no- 
thing but ruin to the country; by his re- 
moval, that ruin, perhaps, might be pre- 
vented. A right hon. Secretary of State, 
(Mr. Ellis) had, on Friday last, in some 
measure, thrown down the gauntlet, and 
in a tone of defiance, had asked where 
could be found better ministers than those 
who were already in office ? The question, 
in his opinion, conveyed an insult to the 
understanding of the House: every one 
knew the ‘consequences that had already 
attended their inistration; the loss of 
greatness, glory, and dominion, had mark- 
ed that administration, and yet the House 
was to be insulted with questions that 
seemed to imply that the present ministers 
were so famed for ability, that greater or 
more able men could not be found to suc- 
ceed them. The weight of public calamity 
was felt every where; and he wished to 
know if there was a single independent 
member, who could lay his hand upon his 
heart and say, that he did not believe the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon to be the 
author of this calamity ; the author of the 
American war, and of the.long train of 
evils that had already attended it? After 
various other observations of a general 
nature, he concluded by moving the fol- 
lowing Resolution: 


“ That this House (taking into conside- 
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retion the great sums voted, and debts in- 
eurred, for the service of the army, navy, 
and ordnance, in this unfortunate war, to 
the amount of upwards of 100 millions; 
and finding that the nation has, notwith- 
standing these extraordinary exertions, 
lost 13 ancient colonies belonging to the 
crown of Great Britain, the new-acquired 
province of West Florida, and the islands 
of Dominica, St. Vincent, Grenada, Toba- 
go, and Minorca, besides several valuable 
commercial fleets, of the utmost import- 
ance to the wealth of this country; and 
that we are still involved in war with three 
powerful nations in Europe, without one 
single ally) can have no further confidence 
in the ministers who have the direction of 
public affairs.” 

Lord George Henry Cavendish seconded 
the motion; and said he did it from no 
other motive, than that of doing his duty 
to his country; without ambition to u 
him, or resentment to gratify, his only 
object was to contribute every thing in his 

ower to save a sinking state: he had no 
intercourse with ministers; he was very 
little acquainted with them, and therefore 
the step he then took, could not be for 
the purpose of distressing men, who had 
riever injured him: the situation of the 
country was such, that he feared its affairs 
could scarcely be retrieved by any set of 
men in the kingdom ; but if they could, it 
must be by taking them out of the hands 
of those ministers, who, in his opinion, 
were the authors of all our present ca- 
lamities. 

Mr. Harrison said, that after the very 
full and repeated discussions which the 
subject before them had undergone in the 
debate of this and the preceding days, be 
feared it might seem presumption in bim 
to think any thing he might be able to say 
worthy of the attention of the House; 
but he confessed it was a matter that went 
so near his heart, and m which he cons 
dered the interest, nay, even the existence 
of this country so essentially concerned, 
that he could scarce reconcile it to his 
mind, only to give a silent approbation of 
the motion. He said, notwithstanding 
every sense of shame had been held out 
to ministers, painted in the strongest co- 
lours, for the repeated disgraces they had 
brought upon this country, by captured 
armies and flying fleets, notwithstanding 
every feeling of humanity had been 50 
strongly touched by the melancholy spec- 
tacle of this country, bleeding at every 
vein, from the pernicious councils 
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‘step taken for a revision and reformation 
‘in the public expenditure; not one single 


have been pursued; yet they saw minis: 
ters sitting unmoved, and unconcerned, 
totally regardless of every national cala- 
mity, intent only on what was to them 
their great object, the increase of that in- 
fluence, which might be the means of their 
continuing to enjoy the emoluments of 
their places, and which had enabled them 
a0 long to be the scourge of this unhappy 
country. He said, the House could not 
but admire the sagacity of the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, in pointing out to his 
friends that he had another tax in embryo, 
fully sufficient for another year’s loan and 
expences, even if they were greater than 
the present. A noble lure to his wavering 
friends ! Glad tidings to the chosen band! 
Tidings of such joy must be sure to be 
sufficient to bind them steady in the noble 
lord’s support. For though he would give 
the noble lord perfect credit, that neither 
he nor his coadjutors in the Treasury, 
gave any list of persons who they might 
wish to have any share or participation in 
the loan with these four gentlemen, who 
engaged for the whole, yet he had too 
good an opinion of the gratitude of the 
hon. gentlemen, to think that they could 
be so unmind{ul of the preference that 
had been shewn them, as not even to an- 
ticipate the wishes of the noble lord, in 
giving such part, at least, to members of 
that House, who might desire it, as would 
be suflicient to make them steady in that 
list, which by way of pre-eminence, he 
said was distinguished as the honourable 
appellation of the King’s friends, in con- 
tradistinction to those factious and dange- 
rous spirits, who had so uniformly resisted 
those wise and salutary measures of his 
Majesty’s ministers, that had brought this 
country to its present much-to-be-envied 
situation. He then said, it was in the re- 
collection of this House, when, in the last 
session, the people called so loudly for a 
reformation and retrenchment in the pub- 
lic expenditure, that ministers declared it 
was by no means to be inferred, though 
they did not think proper to adopt the 
plans then produced, that no other expe- 
dient of the same tendency might here- 
after be brought forward ; that the people 
were to look to the commission of accounts 
ae a‘ measure 80 extensive in its operations, 
as,:-perhaps, to make any other expedient 
for that purpose unnecessary. Upon such 
vain and delusive shadows, they had grant- 
ed above 20 millions of public money, and 
from that time to this, they had never 
hieerd one werd about @concomy, or one 
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unnecessary Office, or unmerited pension, 
either abolished or diminished, but the 
‘game, nay, even greater profusion and 
, prodigality, continued through every de- 
partment in the state: and even but the 
other day, ministers wére hardy enough, 
imstead of conciliating the dissentions in 
Ireland, to add 10,000/. to the pension 
list; at a time when that country was on 
‘the eve of shaking off every degree of 
‘suberdination to the government of this 


: kingdom He then said, sure, Sir, if 


_there was no other cause, that total neg 
lect and disregard that ministers have 
uniformly shewn to the interest of this 
eountry, and every request of the people ; 
and. that determined resolution they have 
shewn to frustrate every measure tending 
to any reformation or retrenchment in thé 
public expenditure, a measure which, not- 


withstanding the noble lord’s boasted re- 


sources, is the only prospect of salvation 
to this country, must be sufficient te jus- 
tify every exertion for the removal of pers 
sons, who have the interest of this kinge 
dom so little at heart. But, Sir, strong 
as these reasons may appear, when we 
turn our eyes to the active line, that ought 
to follow such extraordinary exertions of 
the resources of this kingdom, they be- 
come light as air, when they are set in 
competition with the ruinous corisequences 
that must necessarily follow from divided 
and irresolute councils, in this time of yee 
neral difficulty and danger, shackled as mi- 
nisters have declared themselves to be 
from having lost the confidence of this 
House, compelled to carry on the war 
only in a manner they declare they dise 
approve, and the only road to peace being 
the path they have declared themselves so 
unwilling to tread ; what are we to expect 
from the continuance of the councils of 
men under such circumstances? What 
but the sacrifice of the interest and very 
existence of this country for the sake of 
emolument to those who have been the 
authors of all our calamities? Can any 
one be so blind, as not- to see the conse- 
quences that must follow; can any one be 
so unfeeling, and seeing those conse- 
quencee, as not to use all his endeavours 
to prevent them? He begged pardon of 
the House for trespassing thus much upon 
their time, but he could not help wishing 
publicly to declare his sentiments; an 

whatever calamities might fall upon this 
couatry, from the obstinacy of men pere 
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sisting in holding the helm which they 
could not guide, he declared he washed 
his hands of them; let those tremble who 
had been the occasion of them ! 

‘Sir Richard Symons was the first who 
spoke in favour of administration. He 
veplied particularly to that question put by. 
sir John Rous, if any independent mem- 
ber could lay his hand upon his heart, and 
say that he believed the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon was not the author of the 
American war, and of the present public 
calamities? He said he felt himself as 
independent a man as any in that House; 
and, Jaying his hand upon his heart, he 
was able to say in truth, and upon his 
honour, that he believed this war and the 
public calamities were not to be imputed 
to the noble lord; but to the extraordi- 
nary and unjustifiable opposition that had 
been given to the measures of government. 
He had the highest respect for the abilities 
and integrity of the noble lord; and as he 
could not impute to him, what he verily 
believed to be the effect of that opposition, 
to which he had already alluded, he de- 
clared he would give his hearty negative 
to the motion. 

Mr. George Onslow said, there was one 
oe of the doctrine frequently maintained 

y the other side of the House, to which 
he was most ready to subscribe; and that 
was, that the American war was the 
source, origin, and cause of all our present 
misfortunes. Having granted this, there 
remained to enquire, before gentlemen 
could vote on either side, who was the 
cause of that war? - This was exactly the 
point in issue: the gentlemen on the other 
side had asserted, that the noble lord was 
the cause of it; he would undertake to 
prove the contrary. To find out the 
source of that unfortunate war, it was ne- 
cessary to go back a little, and to consider 
of some facts antecedent to the adminis- 
tration of the noble lord. In his enquiry, 
the first thing that occurred to him was 
the Stamp Act. He thanked God _ he 
never gave a vote for that Act; for he 
believed in his conscience, that it was the 
source of all our public calamities. The 
Americans rose up against it as one man, 
and would have plunged into a war, if it 
had not been repealed: but what followed 
the repeal? A Declaratory Act, which 
gave as much offence to the Americans 
as the: Stamp Act; for it maintained and 
asserted that right of sovereignty which 
the Stamp Act was calculated to enforce. 
Of this Declaratory Act the Congress in 
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‘their manifesto had spoken in the mest 
severe terms, and’ complained .of as the 
greatest prievance.—The nation at large 
upheld the idea of ee? eel Ame- 
rica; all that was great in England had 
sanctified the idea with their suftrage and 
authority ; nay even the great lord Chat- 
ham himself had declared in full parlia- 
ment, that if America should manufacture 
a stocking, or so much as forge a hobnail, 
he would make her feel the whole weight 
-of the power of this coun The prin- 
ciple of the war, therefore, had been held 
by. Mr. Grenville in his Stamp Act; by 
the marquis of Rockingham in his repeal 
of it; and by the great earl of Chatham 
himself, in his speech upon the Declaratory 
Act. The principle of the war having, 
therefore, been in fact supported by every 
description of men, both in and out of 
office, it remained only to enquire. into 
the causes of our failure of success. In his 
opinion, one great cause was, the coun- 
tenance that had been given in that House 
tothe American rebellion: general Wash- 
ington’s army had been called our army, 
the cause of the rebels had been called 
the cause of liberty; and every species of 
encouragement had been given to induce 
them to hold out under a confidence that 
they had a strong party in the House of 
Commons in their favour. The highest 
praises and eneomiums had been bestowed 
on Dr. Franklin and Mr. Laurens; some 
members would wish to live with them in 
prison sooner than with those who were 
loyally supporting the cause of England 
over rebellion: it was customary in that 
House for the avowed friends of American 
rebels, to point out the weakest parts of 
our government; but he believed they did 
not confine themselves to the species 
information that might be given to them 
from within those walls ; it was reported, 
and he believed it in his conscience to be 
true, that information had been sent to the 
court of Versailles (here was a ct fear 
By whom? name, name) Mr. Onslow in . 
reply, said, he could not tell; or if he 
could, he would net; all he would say, 
was, that he had not been in Paris since 
the war had commenced. Recapitulating 
his arguments, he said, that as the Stamp 
Act and the Declaratory Act had beea 
the real cause of the war; as the greatest 
men in the nation, of all denominations, 
had supported those Acts, and that from 
them of course, more than the present 
ministers, the American war had sprung, 
it was impossible for him to agree to4 
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resolution, which unjustly went to fix the 
whole blame of it on the noble lord, and 
therefore he must give it a direct nega- 
tive: and the more so, as he believed in 
his conscience, that the want of success 
m that war, in-which the whole nation 
had' concurred, was to be ascribed to 
those who from the beginning had de- 
clared that aa | would be sorry it should 
prove successful. 
Mr. Adam observed, that though the 
proposition, then before the House, was 
calculated to produce the same effect, that 
would have flowed from that which was 
rejected on Friday last, still it struck him 
that there was an essential difference be- 
tween them. - The former propositions, 
four in number, were to be followed by 
some other with which the House was 
unacquainted ; but this came fairly before 
them, and they knew its extent.. The. 
proposition of Friday last, plainly charged 
ministers with want of foresight and abi- 
lity; the resolution now before the House 
contained no such charge ; but seemed to 
imply, that because they had been unsuc- 
cesstul: they ought to be removed. Here 
& question very naturally occurred, Why 
have they been unsuccessful? The argu- 
ments to be brought in support of the’ 
different causes that might be assigned for 
that want of success, would be decisive, 
of the question in debate. ‘ That they had 
been unsuccessful was a fact, which could 
not be controverted; but that the failure 
of success, and the loss of our various pos- 
sessions, enumerated in the motion, should 
be ascribed solely to ministers, was an 
assertion that plain, open, fair reasoning, 
must condemn. It had been urged very 
ably on Friday last, by a learned lord 
under him, that ministers had fitted out a 
fleet adequate to the destruction of the 
French fleet under M. d’Orvilliers; the 
success that was, and ought to have been 
expected from that: great fleet, did not 
follow: but were ministers to blame for 
that? Did not the cause lie somewhere 
else ?. The hon. admiral, who was first in 
command in that fleet, had laid the blame 
on one of his flag officers ; that flag officer 
retorted it upon the commander in chief: 
it was not now the question to enquire 
which was really the guilty person: but-| 
this much might be inferred ott the re- | 
crimination, that neither laid the blame 
upon administration ; neither said that the 
force under their command was inade- 
quate to the end for which ministers had 
sent it out.. If, then, it-was equal to the 
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object of destroying the French fleet, and 
the present calamities of the public might 
have been prevented by the successful 
exertions of the fleet under these two 
honourable admirals; then the obvious 
consequence must be, that ministers ought 
not to be charged with the losses which 
followed a miscarriage that ought not to 
have been expected, and against which 
ministers had sufficiently guarded, by 
sending out a superior force to meet-the 
enemy.—The resolution before the House 
stated, that we had not a single ally: it 
was a melancholy truth; but would gen- 
tlemen think it just or fair, or equitable, 
to impute this to ministers as a crime, be- 
fore they should have heard what steps 
had been taken by ministers to make al- 
liances. It had been stated by the Secre- 
tary at War on Friday last, that the state 
of this country, at the conclusion of the- 
last war, was such as had excited the envy 
and jealousy of all Earope: this circum- 
stance, which was undoubtedly true, was 
to all those, who like himself, had no in- 


_formation on the subject, prima facie evi- 


dence, that if we had no allies, it was to 
the envy and jealousy of the neighbouring 
nations, and not to the neglect of minis- 
ters, that our want of allies was to be as<- 
cribed. It was well known, that from the 
nature of our government, we could not 
make either exertions for war, or nego- 
ciations for peace, with that celerity and 
secrecy which were to be found in an ab- 
solute monarchy. In France, where, from 
the nature of the government, all exer- 
tions and negociations might be carried 
on with every species of secrecy and dis- 
patch, the ministers of Lewis 14 were not 
able to get a single ally in the Succession 
war: the abilities of that monarch’s minis- 
ters were known, and famous through the. 
world; and yet with all the advantages of 
their government, (which by the bye 
were purchased at an extravagant rate, 
when at the expence of liberty), and with 
all the abilities of some of the ablest mi- 
nisters that Europe had ever seen, France, 
in the war of the Succession, stood singly 
and unsupported against almost all Europe. 
The House of Austria, in the zenith of its 
power, had stood in the same predicament, ’ 
and the very same cause that left the 
Houses of Austria and Bourbon to. strug- 
gle, unsupported, had left us in our turn 
without an ally: that cause was the ape 
prehension of all Europe at the enormous 
power of Britain. That the sum of 100 
million had been expended in the war with 
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America he would not deny: but did that 
criminate ministry ? ‘Had not as great 
sums been expended in former mimatries 
in as little time? And with respect to 
the deficiencies, and the state of darkness 
whicl: the noble lord was said to keep that 
House in about the true situation of his 
affairs, he believed the accusations were 
unjust, for i sheets deficiencies had been 
accuinulated by ministers, which the pub- 
lic had so much praised, at the time 
the late lord Chatham took the adminis- 
tration of this country. With respect to 
the other part of the question, that we had 
‘ Jost 13 colonies and many valuable islands, 
he allowed the motion stated it so, yet it 
was not his opinion, that the fact was so ; 
and until it was proved, he would not al- 
low it.The splendour and success of the 
exertions of this country in the last war 
ought not to be brought as proofs of the 
want of ability in the present administra- 
tion. The cause of that splendour and 
success he could trace beyond the admi- 
nistration of lord Chatham. At the very 
outset of the war, and before the French 
expected hostilities, the then ministers 
had seized the French merchantmen, and 
deprived the navy of France of such a 
number of seamen by that stroke, that 
during the whole war it was not able to 
recover it. This was the great source of 
all that success which afterwards attended 
the exertions of this country. If the pre- 
sent ministers had provoked the French 
war by a similar act, very likely similar 
success would have rendered their admi- 
Niatration as renowned as that of any of 
their predecessors. It was urged in a 
former debate, that parliament could not, 
and ought not, to take the assurances of 
ministers, as a security for the promises 
they had made to pursue such measures as 
might put an end to the war in America : 
the House therefore had passed a resolu- 
tion, that must put it out of the power of 
ministers any longer to pursue a continen- 
tal war in America; but still, not satisfied 
with this, they now urged that as minis- 
ters did not approve of this resolution, so 
they would not take care to act up to it 
with steadiness and fidelity. But he saw 
no grounds fur supposing that ministers 
would not strictly adhere to that resolu- 
tion ; because in the first place, they were 
not enemies to the spirit and principle of 
the resulution ; but had opposed it merely 
on the ground of expediency, lest by a 
too great eagerness to make peace, we 
might delay, instead of accelerate that 


great object of every man’s wish: in the 
next place, they had all along declared, 
since the resolution had passed, that they 
would make it the rule of their conduct, 
and that they respected both parliament 
and themselves too much, to de from 
it in the smallest degree. But if the pre- 
sent ministers were to retire, what system 
would be introduced ? Could any one tell? 
Were those who from their situation aod 
abilities were the most likely to succeed 
them, so thoroughly united among them- 
selves, as to have formed any system of 
government? One gentleman was for sep- 
tennial parliaments ; aaother very respect- 
able member was for triennial ; while a third 
was for annual parliaments. One poble 
lord, in the ether House, was for diminish- 
ing influence, but without infringing upon 
the dignity, splendour, and prerogative of 
the crown ; and another, of equal charac- 
ter, was for taking away influence even at 
the expenee of prerogative. It was upon 
the ground of this difference of opinies, 
that a right hon. Secretary had, on a for- 
mer day, asked, if there were better minis- 
ters ready to succeed, if the 

should retire? And he thought that this 
was a very good ground for reflecting. se- 
riously, before any resolution ef such mo- 
ment,.as that which was before the House, 
should pass. Seeing the question, there- 
fore, in every point of view, he must give 
it a flat negative. His opinion was, that 
in the present most critical situation of 
public affairs there ought to be a coalition 
of hae for every thiug that was great 
and splendid in the empire should now be 
united for our deliverance. 

Mr. Marsham differed in many respects 
from the hon. member who had en 
last. The honour of the country had been 
tarnished in the hands of the present ad- 
ministration, and its naval empire had been 
lost ; this was sufficient reason for him. to 
wish to have the present ministera re- 
moved ; for from the measures of those by 
whom so much had been lost, he could not 
hope that any thing could be recovered. 
He had no objection to them as mea: 
measures were his object; and if those 
who were out should pursue the measures 
of those who were ia, he. would be as great 
an enemy to them as he was now to the 
present ministers. But those who were 
out stood pledged to diminish the influence. 
of the crown, to banish prodigality from 
the Treasury, and to intraduce a system 
of ceconomy in its room: and if, whea 


they should: come into office, they should 
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swerve from those measures to which 
they had so eolemnly and se repeat- 
edly pledged themselves,‘ he would look 
upon them as the worst ef traitors to their 
country.— When the hon. member men- 
tiened the different opinions respectin 
the duration of parliament, and conduded 
from thence that the men in opposition 
had no bond of opinion or system ; he cer- 
tainly must have been in jest; his argu- 
ment was so farcical, that he could not 
treat it seriously. He had said also, that 
to the eeizing of the French ships in the 
beginning of the war was to be attributed 
the glorious success that had crowned it. 
But was this the fact? Had we not been 
unsuccessful in the beginning of the war at 
Minorca? And at what period of it did 
the action between Hawke and Conflans 
take place? Was it not after that period 
to which the hon. member had alluded ? 
It had been asked in a former debate why 
no notice had been taken of the success of 
sie Samuel Hood in the West Indies? He 
was ready to pay every tribute to that 
able officer, who greatly deserved the 
thanks of his country, for the spirit and 
abilities which he had displayed on a late 
occasion; but what merit could ministers 
claim to themselves from his conduct? It 
was the superiority of his gallantry and 
skill, not the superiority of his fleet that 
triumphed: they had left him with an in- 
ferior force: if with that force he performed 
wonders, ministers were not, on that ac- 
count, entitled to any praise. 

Mr. 7. Townshend rose to animadvert on 
Mr. Adam’s mode of reasoning: he had 
not at all a doubt, he said, with a sarcastic 
tone of voice, but the hon. member spoke 
from conviction; and yet if a new adminis- 
tration was to take place, he should not 
despair of having the assistance and sup- 
port of that hon. member. He alluded to 
the arguments urged in favour of minis- 
ters, to exculpate them from the charge of 
having Jeft us without allies to fight against 
the world; if the greatness of our power 
had raised up enemies against us, that 
greatness, thanks to ministers! was now 
no more; but still we were without allies, 

Mr. Filmer Honywood said, that he 
would always be glad to support adminis- 
tration; that there were among the pre- 
sent ministers, men for whom he had the 
greatest respect ; men for whom he would 
willingly make some sacrifices; men for 
whom he would § sacrifice resentment 
against others of them; men, in a word, 


for whom he would sacrifice any thing but 
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his honour, his conseience and his country. 
The moment was now come, and he must 
either give up those men, or sacrifice these 
dearest objects of an henest man: between 
the two alternatives he could not hesitate 
a moment; and therefore he must give his 
sincere support to the motion. 

Mr. Charteris epoke against the motion, 
He found fault with the language which 
was often held in that House relative to 
certain situations of the country, which in 
prudence ought not to be mentioned ; of 
this kind was the language which an hon. 
member had used respecting Ireland ; for, 
in his opinion, it would be better to be 
totally silent on so delicate q subject. 
The same species of language had often 
been held respecting America; and the 
eonsequenees of it had not been advanta- 
tageous to this country: in fact, he be- 
lieved, that to the great latitude of speech 
in which gentlemen indulged on the injys- 
tice of the American war, were to be 
ascribed, in a great measure, many of those 
calamities which were now said to be the 
fruits of the present administration. 

Sir T. Clarges expressed himself much 
in favour of the motion, and owncd his 
surprize that any gentleman could vote 
against it, for it contained nothing but a 
series of facts which were known to all 
the world. 

‘Mr. Martin spoke likewise in favour of 
the motion, and did not wonder at the | 
noble lord being supported, as he had 
thrown out a hint last Monday to his 
troops, that he had another tax in petto 
of 800,000/. which would occasion anoe 
ther loan for them to share. 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge supported the 
motion, and contended, that the ruinous 
state of our affairs at home, the decay of 
our manufactures, and trade, called loudly 
for a change of men; for whilst the pre- 
sent ministers remained in office, there 
was but little prospect of any good accru- 
ing to the nation, as they had not the cone 
fidence of the people. He thought, that 
having poet | the American war from 
its beginning, he must act very inconsis- 
tently, if he did not vote for a resolution 
which went to remove those men who had 
brought on the war, and the long train 
of evils that had followed it. 

Sir James Marriott, before he would 
speak to the inference which concluded . 
the resolution before the House, thought 
it proper to examine if the premises from 
which it was deduced, were founded in 
fact. The resolution stated, that we had 
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lost thirteen colonies: Was that a fact? 
He would answer in the negative; we had 
not lost them; but we might lose them by 
our eagerness and precipitation. If peace 
was our object, nothing could tend more 
to delay that blessing, than such forward- 
ness to embrace it. What was wisdom in 
rivate life, was likewise wisdom.on a 
arger scale. If a man in private life 
wished to make a good bargain, could he 
do anything more effectual to frustrate 
his own wishes, than to shew an eagerness 
in the business? If he was to make a pur- 
chase, the person of whom he wanted to 
purchase, would rials rise in his de- 
mands, in proportion as he saw the other 
eager and anxious to buy. In public life 
the like cause would produce a like effect ; 
if therefore gentlemen did not wish for 
such an effect as he alluded to, then the 
should, not give into a resolution whic 
would most certainly give rise to the idea 
of our impatience and dejection. He ob- 
served, that if any man was unlucky at 
cards, it would be rather childish to 
change packs, as if there was more good 
fortune in the second than in the first 
pack. If among the present ministers 
there were some good, some bad, why 
should they not make a discrimination, 
and not come with a sweeping clause to 
carry them all away, like Van Tromp, 
with his broom at his top-mast head, to 
sweep the Channel? Why did they not, 
like a good sportsman who singles out his 
bird, or his deer from the flock, single out 
the man whom they thought guilty, and 
give him a trial? It was very singular, 
that when gentlemen in opposition had 
thought proper to institute an enquiry into 
the conduct of one single minister, there 
was a greater majority. by nine in his fa- 
vour than there had been in favour of the 
whole administration on Friday last ; and 
yet that minister was one who had been, 
‘in the coarsest language, charged with 
perfidy and treachery; and of that minis- 
ter he would say, that a better he believed 
could not be found in the country. He 
had heard the late earl of Bristol say, two 
days before his death, that if there was a 
man in the kingdom, who was not a pro- 
fessional man, that was fit to preside at 
the Admiralty board, it was the earl of 
Sandwich. Yet that great minister, and 
he wished all his colleagues were as great 
as he was, had been blamed for not mak- 
ing ships and docks in every part of the 
kingdom.. He was blamed for not build- 
ing ships of the live in 95 days. Ships 
, § 
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did not spring up in an instant: it.was 
not here, as it was in Holland, where 
houses were constructed, ready built, 
alaugh]. He explained this by saying, 
that the frames of houses were often all 
finished in Holland ; and as one might be 
purchased of any size, so there was no- 
thing wanting after the purchase, but 
merely to put the house together. He 
then endeavoured to ae the justice of 
the American war: he said that if taxa- 
tion and representation were to go hand 
in hand, then this country had an up- 
doubted right to tax America, because 
she was represented in the British parlia- 
ment: she was represented by the mem- 
bers for the county of Kent, of which the 
thirteen provinces were a part or acta 
for in their charters they were to hold of 
the manor of Greenwich in Kent, of which 
manor they were by charter to be ce 
This opinion raised a very loud laugh; 
but sir James continued to support it; 
and concluded by declaring that he would 
give the motion a hearty negative. 
General Smith disclaimed any party 
spirit, or resentment to any man on the 
present occasion; he had in that House 
always opposed the measutes of govern- 
ment; but in another situation (at the 
India-house) it was well known he never 
had endeavoured to clog the wheels of 
government. The measures of the pre 
sent ministers were in general, he said, 
weak and impolitic: this had appeared 
conspicuously in the expedition that they 
had fitted out against the Cape of Good 
Hope; and he was free to say he rejoiced 
in the failure of that expedition; he re- 
joiced that M. de Suffrein had arrived 
time enough at the Cape to frustate the 
design against that settlement, for he verily 
believed that if we had made ourselves 
masters of it, we should have lost some 
of our most valuable settlements in the 
East Indies. The troops that were de- 
stined to attack the Cape were now gone, 
he thanked God, to India, where thev 
would give a turn to our affairs, that 
would secure our settlements in that part 
of the world. As to the late affair at St. 
Kitt’s, it certainly redounded infinitely to 
the honour of sir Samuel Hood, who had 
done much more than could have been 
expected from him; but those must be 
very little acquainted with the nice sense 
of honour in a French general-offcer’s 
breast, (and of such an officer as M.de 
Grasse, who had already acquired so muc 2 
honour in the Chesapeak) who could 
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bring themselves to think that, ‘with a 
superior fleet, the: French admiral would 
retreat, and leave 8,000 of his sovereign’s 
troops behind him at our mercy. The 
general concluded by giving his hearty 
assent to the motion. 

Mr. Hill observed, that the learned 
gentleman (sir J. Marriott) had verified 
the poet’s opinion: ‘ Omne tulit punctum 
qui miscuit utile dulci.” The learned 
gentleman had mixed the utile and dulci 
very well: he did not know whether he 
was expert at playing at cards, at shuffling 
and cutting, but this much he was sure 
of, that he had made something by ho- 
nours. He spoke next of some members 
of the present administration, for whom 
he had the greatest respect, and of whose 
honour, integrity, and abilities be had 
the highest opinion; but if the time was 
come, when the safety of the state re- 
quired new men, that consideration must, 
with him, absorb every other. He then 
quoted a passage from Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire, in which 
the Roman emperor was obliged to with- 
draw his troops from Britain; the legions 
were recalled before any charge of tyranny 
-could be brought against the prince, and 
protection and allegiance were forgotten, 
‘while on the other hand, the two nations 
remained in some measure united by a re- 
ciprocity of good offices. Upon this quo- 
tation he made a parody, which was very 
‘applicable to Great Britain and America. 
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In one of them there was a paragraph, 
which stated that sir William Dolben had 
risen to speak ; but having just said hem! 
he was unable to say more. This cer. 
tainly was not the case; but if it had, 
there was more wit in the paragraph, than 
might be imagined : for it was a fortunate 
circumstance for a man, who might be 
going to say something hasty and impro- 
per, to be able to choak it with a hem, 
and sit down. He then took notice of the 
praises which had always been bestowed — 
on ford North; of his honour, worth, pri-- 
vate character, integrity, from which not 

one man had attempted to detract, but to 

which so many had borne testimony; and 

expressed his wishes that a coalition might 

take place between: him and the principal 

characters on the other side of the House. © 
The noble lord was an able minister, though 

he believed that conducting a war was not 

his forte; but in the negociations for 

peace, he was convinced he would be 

found to have great abilities. As to the 
motion, he was resolved to give it his 

negative. 

Mr. Powys, who was the friend by whonr 
sir William said he had been harshly 
treated on Friday, rose up to apologize ; 
he then took occasion to observe, that he 
would say nothing to the question before 
the House, until he should see some gen- 
tleman as independent as the hon. member 
who had made the motion, rise up to 
o Here he was called to order by 


ose It. 

‘He said he would recommend, only he! Mr. Adam, who, with great warmth, said 
was afraid of being thought to savour too . he never would sit silent while such insi- 
much of the enthusiasm of the last cen- nuations were thrown out. He held a 
tury, to the nation, if it wished to be place under ‘government it was‘true; but 
saved, to turn to Jehovah, and appease , he nevertheless would have the hon. gen- 
his wrath; for whenever a people turned tieman to believe, that there was not in 
their back upon God, the sacred history ' that House a more independent member 
said, he never failed to give them up to than he was. He felt that he was sup- 
their enemies. For his part, pro Christo porting measures which he approved; he 
et Patria should ever be his motto. He felt that he was opposing measures that he 
certainly would votefor the motion; though disapproved. Mr. Adam was going on 
at the same time he should rejoice if a very warmly, when he, in his turn, was 
coalition could take place among those’. called to order by 
who were out, and such of those who; Sir Fletcher Norton, who observed, that 
were in, as he thought amiable, worthy,; when any gentleman called another to 
and deserving characters. | order, he ought to be particularly careful 

Sir W. Dolben said, that for the vote he | not to become disorderly himself: this, 
had given on Friday last, he had been however, was the case with the last 


made the subject of censure and abuse, 

and by one of his best friends in that 

House he had been treated rather harshly ; 

but still he was more inclined to think 

that it was rather from the ebullition of 
ublic zeal than an intent to offend him. 

He had been abusedalso in the public prints. 
(VOL XXII. ] 


speaker, or he would not have risen to 
interrupt him. 

The Speaker stated the point of order 
to be, that as by the rules of that House, 
all the members were equal, whether they 
represented counties 9r boroughs, so no 
distinction whatever ought to be made on 

[4G] 
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‘account of fortune, situation, or any thing 
else, which might have a tendency to make 
a distinction, which the rules of the House 
did not allow. 

Mr. Adam expressed his satisfaction, 
that though his warmth might perhaps 
-have hurried him too far, yet he was so 
fortunate as to be supported by the chair 
in the opinion that the hon. gentleman 
whom he had called to order, was at that 
_ time disorderly. 

Mr. Powys said, that if the order of the 


House was euch as was laid down by the 


chair, and that all members were alike, he 
could not understand the meaning of 
bringing in Place Bills and Contractors 
Bills. But he could not suppose that he 
had rightly understeod the right hon. gen- 
tleman, for such a doctrine was highly 
detrimental, as there would be an end to 
all freedom of debate. The voice of gen- 
tlemen who represented large’ trading 
counties would always, in his mind, out- 
weigh those who spoke from any motives 
of private interest. | 
e Lord Advocate here called Mr. 
Powys to order: he said, that if the hon. 
member doubted the authority of the 
chair, his way was not to argue upon it, 
‘but to take the sense of the House by a 
question. 
Mr. Powys rose again, and after con- 
cluding the dispute about order, made 
some general observations relative to the 
motion before the House, and wished it 
every success, as the only instrument by 
which we could be freed from the ruin that, 
under the present administration, threat- 
ened this country. : 
Mr. Coke of Norfolk said, he was sur- 
te to see the noble lord attempt to 
eep his seat, after he had found that the 
confidence of the House was withdrawn 
from him; besides, he wondered how the 
noble lord could reconcile his duplicity to 
that House, which he had so mueh de- 
ceived on several occasions. He had eonte 
down and spoke of the pacific measures of 
our enemies at the very moment they were 
declaring war against us, and he had made 
the sovereign from his throne utter such 
things ss had been proved to be utterly 


- + faulse and groundless. 


Mr. C. Turner said, he would always 
stand up for distinction between men of 
real worth and character, men who were 
interested in the fate of their country, in 
preference to men who were only inte- 
rested in the holding of their places. The 
memers for Scotland, he said, in his opi- 
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nion, ought not to sit there, for they had 
no qualification agreeably to the law of 
England: a man in Scotland needs only a 
pair of epurs for a qualification to become 
acounty member. The voice of the peo- 
ple was against the present ministry, and 
therefore, they ought to be turned out. 
If. the representatives of the people did 
not obey their constituents, their const 
tuents ought to come and turn them out: 
and if ever parliament was determined to 
act contrary to the voice of the people, 
the people, he hoped, would break in, and 
pull them off their seats. 

Mr. Gilbert said, he would make no 
apology for troubling the House at such a 
time, and on a subject so very important; 
that if he was to make any, it should be 
for his not having expressed his thoughts 
sooner, on the matters then under consi- 
deration: that this country was now ar- 
rived at avery critical period, in which 
she stood in need of the advice and assist- 
ance of all able and good men, from all 
quarters, and in every connection ; that 
he should not consider how, and by what 
means she came into her present unhappy 
situation, but would point out, as far as he 
could, what steps would, in his opinion, 
be proper to extricate her from her pre. 
sent difficulties. He would not presume 
to say, who were the fittest men to do 
this; but in his opinion, from the 
situation of affairs, there ought to be 2 
change, both of men, and measures. He 
was not in a situation to give advice upon 
the occasion, but hoped the House would 
permit him to express his wishes, which 
were, that his Majesty would establish an 
administration upon a firm basis, which 
should take in men of the fairest charac- 
ters, in every connection; that it should 
be composed of men of ability aod inte- 
Britys true lovers of their country, and 
riends to economy. That he thought 
such an administration would not fail to 
procure, what was so much wanted, the 
confidence of the people; that this was 
the only plan to save this country from 
the ruin that threatened her ; that it would 
be necessary to pursue every measure of 
economy which could be prudently adapt- 
ed ; to examine strictly into the expendt- 
ture of public money, and to correct the 
abuses which had happened during the 
war; this was the line he wished to be 
pursued, these were his sentiments, not 
adopted merely upon this occasion, for he 
had declared them some years since, and 
had acted upon them, in offices which he 
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held himself. Here he mentioned two 
employments which he now held, and to 
which he was appointed long before he 
had a seat in that House; the one, comp- 
troller of the great wardrobe, which pro- 
duced him clear about 200/. per annum, 
in which, he said, he had dischar his 
duty faithfully, and had correct many 
abuses and ifregularities, greatly to his 
Majesty's advantage; the other, paymaster 
of the pensions allowed to sea officers 
widows, which produced him clear .about 
80/. si annum; that about twenty years 
ago he had many thousand pounds of that 
money in his hands, which he placed out 
at interest, and afterwards gave credit in 
his account for all he received from it, as 
those accounts would testify; that he had 
very little money in his hands after that 
time, till the last year; when, it amount- 
ing to some thousand pounds; he applied 
to the noble lord at the head of that de- 

artment, fur his direction to lay it out 
in the funds for the benefit of the charity ; 
that he soon after received his lordship’s 
directions for that purpose, and necued it 
accordingly; that he did not consider 
himself as under any improper influence 
from these offices, but that he had voted, 
- and should vote, on all occasions, as he 
~ thought right.—With respect to the pre- 
sent question, he was afraid of ill conse- 
quences from its being carried, and that it 
would not produce that general coalition 
which he wished, if the gentlemen who 


sat on one side the House were to come |, 


in a body, and take the places occupied 
by the gentlemen on the other side; but 
if, in. the course of the debate, he should 
find that it was likely to produce a general 
coalition of parties, {without which he 
thought this country could not be saved) 
he would give his vote for it; if not, he 
should vote against it, but earnestly en- 
treated gentlemen on both sides of the 
House not to be too tenacious, when so 
much depended on the plan of coalition. 
Mr. John Lownshend said, that gentle- 
men, by assenting to the motion, would 
do an essential benefit, not only to their 
country, but their King. The conse- 
quence would be, the removal of those 
ministers who had reduced this country 
from the highest pinnacle of glory to the 
meanest and most contemptible situation 
that could be well imagined: at a time 
when we should expect ministers address- 
ing this House with penitence and con- 
trition, for the disgrace and misery they 
had, through ignorance and incapacity, 


thrown 


him in that light. 
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brought on this sergr dN we found them 


still persevering in obstinacy and 
those principles which had been en 
so destructive to the nation, and whi 

had almost annihilated us as a people. 
Could any gentleman, in his conscience, 
believe, that the present administration 
could be any longer confided in, who had 
so constantly and uniformly deceived this 
House? They had not adopted any one 
measure that this House believed was ne- 
cessary or expedient in our circumstances 
at this time, without giving it every oppo- 
sition in their power, and then when they 
saw their opposition was defeated, meanly 
submitted to the line of conduct pointed 
out by parliament, which was directly con- 
trary to the sentiments they maintained. 
Let ministers now pretend to what fair- 
ness or uprightness they might, we need 
only look into his Majesty’s Answer to the 
‘Address of this House, dictated by his mi- 
nisters, and we there saw the same evasion 
and duplicity which had characterised the 
conduct of administration in this House. 
There was nothing explicit or expressive 
of the sense of the nation conveyed in the 


Answer to our Address to the throne; we 


were left as much in the dark with respect. 
to the real intentions of the crown, as if 
we never had received any such answer. 
He said, he hoped gentlemen would that 
night shew. how sensibly they felt the many. 
amities which had befallen this devoted 
country; and that they would rescue it, if 
ossible, from the brink of ruin, to which 
it was now verging with hasty strides, by 
removing the cause from whencé all our 
evils had sprung. 
_ Lord North spoke with considerable. 
emotion, and under great embarrassment. 
The imputations which had been so lavishly 
n him, he conceived to be un- 
just, and he felt them to be personal. | 
ey accused him of jesting in that House, 
and of being fond of turning things into 
ridicule. To this he could only say, that. 
he was not inclined to jest with serious 
things; but he could not consider many 
of the arguments that were used against 
They were sych as 
could only with prepriety be answered by 
a@ jest. e hon. gentleman who spoke 
last had known him but for a very short 
space of the war; if he had known him 
more, perhaps he would not have been so 
violent in his language. Older members 
of parliament, and those who knew him 
better, would, he doubted not, do him the 
justice to say, presumption and violence 
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were no part of his character. With re- 
gard to the heavy charges brought against 


he from feeling t 
ance which the 
pleased to say 
did assure th 


hat con- 
hon. gen- 
would have 


bd 


ason in the 
g either actu 
low, 


House, 
doors, 
out ho 
friend 


| epe 
ment, for humiliat 
it had been charged to hij 


m, and he must 
r to it, that he 
» and the people, — 
fic intentions of 


preparing 
is he must 
rest of his Ma- 


; ’ 
y, and not 
cy meant no wilful im. 


lament, 


and it was his duty to m 
Purpose of suprem 

Having said this, 
his conduct through 
Fican war, he came 
the motion before the 
he liked it better than 
same purpose which h 
week before, 


ged much on 
e whole of the Ame- 
the consideration of 
House. He owncd, 
the motion to the 
ad been made the 
at occasion, the gen- 
side of the House had 


th 
to 
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n for withdrawing 


were agreed to, ‘the 
conclusion which th 
ing to the truisms, 
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y drew from them a 
e House, after agres. 
could not deny. The 
present motion did not do this. Tt was 
laid without anger, in moderate terms, and 
in the true way that motions of censure 
should always be ut, without having any 
thing to come behind it. In order to speak 
d be necessary to 
rts of it separately. 


ouse should be with. 
He had, however, 30 
entiments on that part 
when it came under cousi- 
other form, and on other 
occasions, that he would not then take up 
the time of the House a moment longer 
upon it. With regard to the next, viz. 
that the American provinces had been 
lost, that our West-India islands had been 
lost, and 


American war w 
duct of the pres 
American Stamp 

the Declaratory A 
minister; he vote 
vate member of 
not answerable fo 
When he eame int 


almost as violent 


were at present; 
he 


had deserted the 
his best to serve 
while in office. That the 
T was just, that it was a ne- 
and a war carried on for the 
purpose of supporting and maintaining the 
rights of the British legislature, he ever 
would contend. « Oh, but” it was then 
said, * the noble lord has deluded us, he 
has deceived us, he had led us into the 
war, and persuaded us to continue je by 
misrepresentations and false colouring of 
facts”? What-had been his misrepresen- 
tations? With regard to the declaring that 
we had numerous friends in Amcrics, that 
declaration had come from another: mi- 
nister, and not from him. It did not tall 
within the scope of his department tu re- 
ceive official information of that nature. 
Not but he believed it; he was convinced 
that the minister, who ‘had said we hed 
numerous friends in America, had spoken 


> 


cessary war, 
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upon good authority. He knew we not 
only had numerous frends in America, 
but that we had still; at the same time, 
he never had thought, that those friends 
were sufficient in point of number, or in 
oe point of view whatever, to warrant 
either our going to war, or our continuing 
a war, solely on their account. Another 
charge brought against him was, that we 
had no foreign alliances. Had we any 
more alliances at the time of his coming 
into office than we had at present ?. Un- 
doubtedly we had not, and he should not 
go at all too far, it he asserted, that more 
pains had been taken, and more attempts 
made, to procure alliances, since he had 
been in his situation, than he found going 
forward when he first came into office. 
After going circumstantially through 
all the arguments that had been urged 
against him that day, on the score of his 
conduct while in office, his lordship came 
at length to what had been said respecting 
his going out, and said, his having de- 
clared that his reason of staying in just 
then, was owing to no inclination of his 
own, but merely to a point of honour, -had 
been exceedingly misunderstood, and very 
untairly commented upon. He declared 
he not only wished for peace, but he wish- 
ed for such a ministry to be formed as 
should at once give satisfaction to the 
country, and be likely to act with unani- 
mity and with effect for the good of the 
kingdom. He would be no obstacle to a 
coalition of parties, for the formation and 
adjustment of a new administration, mn 
which he should himself have no share. 
Nor was this declaration merely expres- 
sive of any new fccling; there were those 
who well Knew, that he had for some years 
been ready and willing to make way for 
such an administration, and that it was 
owing to no wish of his, that he had kept 
his situation so long. But it had been 
said, “¢ Such is the noble lord’s love of 
power, such is his attachment to the emo- 
Juments of his office, that he will not quit 
his situation.” He declared to God, that 
no love of office, no attachment to emolu- 
ment should keep him a moment in office, 
could he leave his situation with ho- 
nour, and were there not certain circum- 
stances in the way of his going out just 
at that moment, which he could not far- 
ther explain. A time, however, he flat- 
tered himself, would soon be at hand, 
when he could give an ample explana- 
tion of his conduct, and when he doubt- 
ed not he should be able to satisfy every 
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gentleman of every party, that he had 
done his duty, and preferred the true in- 
terests of his country to his own ease and 
his own quiet. In obedience to that sense 
of duty, neither the persuasions of those 
whose advice weighed mucli with him, nor 
the animadversions of others which weigh- 
ed less, nor the menaces of those others: 
which weighed least of all, should have a 
momentary influence on his mind. With 
regard to the present motion, he left it 
entirely to the judgment of the House to 
determine whether it was proper or not 
for them to pronounce, that ministers 
had merited the severe censure implied in 
a solemn declaration of that House, that 
they had withdrawn their confidence from 
them. Gentlemen would, he well knew, 
say, ministers were the authors of all our 
misfortunes, and that he was not to be be- 
lieved when he asserted the contrary ; and 
so far was he from subscribing to the idea, 
that punishment was not to follow, if mi- 
nisters would but go out; he desired that 
no such idea might -be entertained; he 
begged to be fully understood, as neither 
desiring to avoid censure nor punishment ; 
he only desired that proofs of neglect or 
guilt might be established against ministers 
previous to that House voting a censure 
upon them; and if they deserved censure, 
punishment ought to follow. 

Mr. For began with saying, that he 
could not help admiring the conduct of 
the worthy baronet, (sir W. Dolben) who 
had of late been exceedingly happy in 
passing panegyrics on the noble lord, but 
unfortunately for him they all went directly 
contrary to what he intended; for the 
noble lord’s forte was not for war, and 
from his declaring against the Americans, 
he had shewn that he was not a man fit 
for peace. Certainly, the hon. baronet 
oucht to vote for the question, that he 
might place his noble friend in a situation 
where he could shine most; seeing that 
for the offices he had held, he was the 
most unfortunate man alive. The noble 
lord had declared that he wished for peace, 
that he did not want to stay in office, ,yet 
he had not sense enough, for near twenty 
years, to keep himself above one year out 
of office; nor had he, although a lover of 
peace, for eight years out of twelve, been 
able to. keep from war. An hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Adam), had asserted that the 
only reason why this country could make 
no alliances was the fault of opposition ; 
they and their fathers had carried the na- 
tion in the last war to such a high pitch of 


- 
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glory, that they had rendered her the envy 
of all the world; and that the neighbour- 
ing states of Europe had become so jea- 
lous of her, that none of them would enter 
into an-alliance with her. If the fact were 
eo, Mr. Fox said, it was assigning an odd 
reason for our having no allies. He 
should have imagined that a nation, being 
in possession of great and superior power, 
was the best inducement to other states 
to seek an alliance with ber. But if it 
_ was our greatness that prevented our abi- 
lity to form alliances at the conclusion 
of the last war, and that disability arose 
from the glorious successes of their 
fathers, and those great sea and land 
officers then sitting on his side of the 
House, he would do the hon. gentleman 
and his party the justice to say, they 
had completely inabne all that work, 
and reduced the nation to a state in which 
other courts need no longer be jealous of 
her ne power, and therefore need 
not make that a plea for refusing to enter 
into an alliance with Great Britain.—Mr. 
Fox entered very much at large into what 
lord North had said, with regard to the 
conduct of the war, and the delusions that 
had been held out repeatedly by ministers 
to parliament. He declared, he till that 
day thought the noble lord had always 
acted a generous part with his colleagues, 
by standing up and desiring to share with 
them in their guilt, if guilt there was. 
That day, however, the noble lord, talking 
of the numerous friends in America, of 
which they had heard so much, had said, 
‘it fell not within his department to re- 
ceive information of their numerous friends 
in America; that declaration had been 
made by another minister.”? - Mr. Fox 
reasoned upon this, and asserted, that the 
noble Jord had himself deluded and de- 
ceived parliament in a variety of instances. 
The noble lord had declared, that the 
seed motion was by far fairer than the 
ormer one: he believed him, and the 
noble lord had not made use of that sub- 
terfuge, which the Secretary at War did 
on Friday last, by moving a previous 
question upon it; but the noble lord had 
- explained why that subterfuge was made 
use of, it was because the former motions 
contained three truisms, which even the 
noble lord allowed: and declared, that 
after having voted for the three, the 
House must inevitably vote the fourth. 
Whether they would or not, he allowed 
the noble lord was right, and certainly the 
House was bound to vote the fourth; but 
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here the fourth proposition was altered 
from ‘ want of foresight and ability” to 
want of confidence: surely now no person 
could be against the motion, let him be 
professional or not; and however the 
noble lord’s friends nright be against let- 
ting him quit his post, or however averse 
he might be himself to it, be must, if not 
that night, very shortly quit it; if not by a 
voluntary resignation, he must by one less 
honourable, by being turned out; and this 
was not the work of mere faction, for he 
had seen the most respectable country 
gentlemen, both Whig and Tory, unite in 
one common cause for the lic good. 
His hon. friend who moved the question, 
or his other hon. friend who seconded it, 
were gentlemen that calumny could not 
reach ; they were not men supposed either 
to want, or that would accept of places; 
they acted from quite different principles. 
At present there was no goverament; it 
was a kind of inter um, and for the 
truth of that he applied to the noble lord. 
The officers of government had been for 
some weeks past in most shameful dis- 
order. Surely, then, it was high time for 
some ministry to be established, for a bad 
government was better than none; 
whilst we were in the dreadful situation 
mentioned, he desired gentlemen would 
recollect the Bill that was depending in 
that House, (the Navy Mutiny Bill) which 
contained such dangerous clauses, that he 
was fearful to speak out; but the House 
perfectly understood him, and he anerey 
wished the Bill might not be attended wit 
the evil he foresaw it would. 

The Lord Advocate answered Mr. Fox. 
He took up the argument in the same 
manner as before,—that the House should 
not be so eager in turning out the pre- 
sennt ministry, without knowing in what 
manner the government of this country 
was to be administered. A coalition of 
parties seemed to be the general desire of 
the House, and he was very ready to coa- 
fess that he was of the same opinion; but 
was the present motion the proper way to 
accomplish the desire? surely not; for it 
went to the immediate: discl of the 
present ministry, and put the government 
into the hands of the opposition alone. 
Was this a coalition, or was this what the 
House were desirous to bring about? A 
coalition could only be formed by the sub- 
stantial union and connection of era 
ties, and not by driving out one 0 
those who ought to compose it. He 
wished also to ask gentlemen if they were 
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prepared to throw the whole of the go- 
_-vernment of this country into the hands 
of the opposition? Were they prepared 
to do this? If they were, they would 
vote for the present question ; for to so 
much the present question went. But if, 
‘on the contrary, they wished for an ad- 
ministration made up of all the ability, all 
the weight, and all the interest of the em- 
pire, for such an administration as they 
described by the term coalition, they 
would then resist the present question, as 
tending to retard, if not totally prevent, 
that desirable end. The manner in which 
it could be best accomplished, was by pre- 
serving the present ministry in their places 
until the coalition could be formed. The 
noble lord in the blue ribbon had declared 
his readiness and desire to see such a 
coalition take place, and that he should 
not himself stand in the way of jt; this, 
then, was the way which the House ought 
to pursue in order to accomplish their 
wishes. Suffer the present ministry to re- 
main, and frame the coalition. Turn them 
out, and there is no coalition, but the 
gentlemen on the other side succeed in 
their room. He put the case of a ship 
tossed in a violent storm, and asked, if the 
House thought the best way to secure the 
safety of the vessel, and bring her into 
ort, wag to throw all the crew overboard ? 
e present motion was exactly such a 
proposition ; it went immediately to the 
removal of all the ministers without dis- 
tinction ; therefore, it was directly throw- 
ing the whole of the government into the 
hands of the other side of the House. __ 
Lord John Cavendish said, that by 
agreeing to the present motion, the House 
by no means placed the opposition in 
power, and thereby prevented the coali- 
tion so ardently desired. They did no 
more than take the executive government 
from the present hands, and leave it to 
his pial to frame such a new adminis- 
tration as his Majesty should think most 
proper. This was not a new practice, for, 
from the records of that House he could 
ptove, that it had been often done very 
much to the advantage of the nation, as 
some of the best and greatest administra- 
tions had been formed in this manner. 
The noble lord stated several instances of 
this sort, in which, after the nation had 
for years laboured under the calamity of 
weak and bad government, they had by a 
fortunate chanye, brought about in this 
manner, restored themselves to credit, 
honour, and success. Thie noble lord con- 
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tended strongly for the question, as amea- 
sure which the House ought to adopt 
without further delay. They must do it 
sooner or later. It was impossible that 
the nation could go on in its present state. 
With distracted councils, and a mini 
unpopular, without the confidence either 
of the parliament or the people, we could 
not go on; something must immediately 
be done to restore vigour and stability to 
the cabinet, and confidential security, if — 
not a peace, to the nation. = 

Mr. William Pitt made a most spirited 
speech. He took up in | arb! the ar- 
gument of the Lord Advocate, and ex- 
posed, in the most forcible and pointed 
manner, the reasoning which he had 
assumed. The | Jord had very 
conscientiously owned that the present 
ministry had not the confidence of the 
a? le. The necessity of a coalition he 

strongly enforced on the ministry 

having lost the confidence of the people ; 
and he gravely argued, that they oughtto - 
be continued in power, for the purpose of 
forming this new administration: so that 
the ministry, who were rally acknow- 
ledged to be unfit for the purpose of go- 
vernment, were yet to be entrusted with 
this most important trust of forming a 
new administration, which was to conduct 
this nation from its present dreadful em- 
barrassments to 2 more prosperous state. 
He said, if he knew the meaning of the 
word coalition, it was the collecting and 
combining all the abilities, integrity, and 
judgment that were to be found, and turn- 
ing the united exertions of such a coali- 
tion to the service and salvation of the 
country. Was that a work fit to be en- 
trusted to the noble lord, and to be set- 
tled by him in his closet? Surely the 
House would agree with him, that a 
proposition of that kind was a gross 
insult to parliament, and ought not to 
be listened to for a moment. ‘The admi- 
nistration of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, had been an administration of 
influence and of intrigue; he thanked 
God, an end was likely to be put to that 
administration, but he trusted the House 
would not contaminate their own purpose, 
by suffering the present ministers to ma- 
nage the appointment of their successors. 
As little was it proper for that House to 
be enquiring what was the system of mea- 
sures anely to be pursued by a new admi- 
nistration? It neither became them to 
settle the men that were to come in, nor 
tu adjust or investizate the measures they 
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were to pursue. The crown had the un- 
doubted right to appoint its own minis- 
ters; it was the province of that House 
to watch and examine into the conduct of 
ministers. —The hon. gentleman spoke 
with considerable warmth, and begged 
~ the House to forgive the heat; he was 
agitated more than he had ever been be- 
fore, as he could not avoid feeling for his 
country in the mortifying distress of being 
governed by men who had neither sensi- 
bility nor shame; who were as void of 
feeling as they were of every other valua- 
ble quality which constituted the great 
statesman and the powerful minister. He 
most strenuously recommended the mo- 
tion, as the only means of presenting to 
the-eyes of the world, what he had read 
of with rapture, but. almost despaired of 
seeing—a patriot king, presiding over 
a united people. 

Mr. Secretary Ellis said, that he gave 
the preference to this motion over those of 
that day se’nnight, because, on that occa- 
‘sion, it seémed the inclination of the other 
side of the House to make them adopt 
‘three needless truths, in order to trap 
them into a conclusion. . The present was 
a fairer method; the motion spoke out 
boldly; there was no delusion in it: it 
spoke a specific language ; and gentlemen 
were Called fairly to decide, whether they 
would, or would not wish that the pre- 
sent ministry should go out of place. It 
was a fair motion to put, but he thought it 
was a bad rhotion to be accepted. The 
arguments of the learned lord had not 
been answered, though they had been so 
ably spoken to by the noble lord and hon. 
gentleman. He was sincerely of opinion, 
that the House ought not to send his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers from their seats, until this 
much-desired coalition was formed; for 
by their going out before this was done, 
they would leave the affairs of the public 
in confusion. 

General Ross contended strongly for 
the motion, as the only means by which 
they could restore that harmony and union 
to the administration, which was so neces- 
sary to the successful conduct of our mea- 
sures against the enemy. 

The House divided : 


Tellers, 


Lord Maitland -« - - 
ness Mr. Byng- - - - t 227 
Norse Mr. Adam - 


Mr. John Robinson - t 236 


So it passed in the negative. When 
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the minority were in the lobby, Mr. 
Fox said, that upon consulting with the 
gentlemen near him, it was thought richt 
that a motion to the same effect on Wed- 
nesday next should be proposed. 


List of the Minority and Majority on Sir 
John Rous’s Motion for withdrawing the 
Confidence of Parliament from tie 


King’s Ministers. 


Minority. 
BEDFORDSHIRE. 
Earl of Upper Ossory. 


Hon. St. And. St. John. 


Bedford. 
Sir Wilham Wake. 
S. Whitbread. 
BERKSHIRE. — 
John Elwes. 
W.H. Hartley. 
Reading. 
Francis Annesley. 
Abingdon. 


Windsor. 
Hon. J. Montagu. 
Wallingford. 
John Aubrey. 
Chaloner Arcedeckne. 
BuckKINGHAMSHIRE. 
Earl Verney. 
Thomas Grenville. 
Buckingham. 
James Grenville. 
William Grenville. 
Wycomb. 
Vise. Mahon. 
Aylesbury. 


Marlow. 


Wendover. 
Richard Smith. 
J. M. Smith. 
Agmondesham. 
Wm. Drake, sen. 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
University. 
Hon. J. Townshend. 
Cambridge. 
Benjamin Keene. 
J. W. Adeane. 
CHESHIRE. 
J. Crewe. 
Sir R. Cotton. 
CoRNWALL. 
Sir Wm. Lemon, bart. 
Edward Eliot. 
Launceston. 


Leskeard. 
Samuel Salt. 


{Jon. W. Tollemacbe. - 


Majority. 


J. Mayor. 


P. Portlock Powny. 


Robert Waller. 


Anthony Bacon. 
Thomas Ord. 


W. Clayton. 


James Mansfield. 


Hon. C. G. Perceval. 
T. Boulby. 
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Minority. 
Lestwithiel. 


Truro. 


Bodmyn. 
George Hunt, 
elstone. 


Saltash. 
East loo. 


 Westloo. 
Grampound. 
Sir John Ramsden. 


Thomas Lucas. 
Camelford. 


Penryn. 


Tregony. 
' Bossiney. 


St. Ives. 
Fowey. 


. St. Germains. 
Edward J. Eliot. 
Dudley Long. 

~ SM. Michael. 


Newport. 
St. Mawes. 
Callington. 


_ _CumBerranp. 
Henry Fletcher. 
arlisle. 
Earl of Surrey. 
William Lowther. 
Cockermouth. 
John Lowther. 
J. B. Garforth. 
DERBYSSIRE. 
Lord G. Cavendish. 


Derby. 
Lord G. H. Cavendish, 


Edward Coke. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
John Parker. 
{ VOL. XXII, 


on Sir John Rous’s Motion. — 


Majority. 


Vise. Malpas. 
George Jo 


Bamber Gascoyne. 


Henry Rosewarne. 


one. 


William Masterman. 


Lord Hyde. 
Richard Barwell. 


Sir Grey Cooper. 
C. Jenkinson. 


J. Buller. 
W. Graves. 


Sir William James. 


J. Pardoe. 
James M‘Pherson. 


Sir Franeis Basset. 
J. Rogers. 


Ba Stephenson. 
Hon. C. Stuart. 


William Praed. 
Abel Smith. 


Philip Rashleigh. 
Lord Shuldham. | 


Hon. Wm. Hanger. 
Francis Hale. 


Sir J. Coghill. 
Hugh Boscawen. 


George Stratton. 
J. Morshead. 


Hon. Nat. Curzon. 


> 
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Minority. Majority. 
John Rolle. " 79 
Ashburton. 
Robert Palke. Charles Boone, 
Tiverton. 
Sir J. Dunize, 
Dartmouth. 
Lord viscount Howe. . 
Art. Holdsworth. - 
Oakhampton. 
Humph. Minchin. 
oniton. 
Sur G. Yonge, bart. 
J. Wilkinson. 
Plymouth. 
Sir F. L. Rogers, 
George Darby. 
Beeralston. 
Lord Fielding. 
Lawrence Coxe. 
Plympton. | 
Sir R. Payne. 
Hon, J. Stuart. 
Totness. 
: Lan. Browne. 
Barnstaple. 
Francis Basset. 
Tavistock. 


Hon. Rich. Fitzpatrick. 


Exeter. 


| Sir C. W. Bamfylde. 


J. Baring. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
Hump. Sturt. . 
orchester. 


Lyme Regis. 


Weymouth, 5c. 


Bridport. 
Thomas Scott. 
Richard Beckford. 

Shaytesbury. 
H. W. Mortimer. 

Warcham. ~ 
Thomas Farrer. 

Corfe Castle. 
He ankes. 

oole. 
W. Morton Pitt. 
Duruyam. 


_ Durham, 

John Tempest. 

J. Lambton. 

Epor. 

Sir G. Savile. 

Henry Duncombe. 
Aldborough. 

Sir Samuel Fludyer. 
Beverley. 


Sir James Pennyman. 


Evelyn Anderson. 
.[4 B] 


Rt. hon. Rich. Rigby. 


Hon. G. Pitt. 
William Ewer. 


Hon. Henry Fane, 
D. R. Mitchell. 


Rt. Hon. Welb. Ellis. 


Gabriel Steward. 
Wm. Rd. Rumbold. 


Sir Francis Sykes, 
J. Boyd. ~ 


. J. Bond. 


Joseph Gulston. 
Sir Thos, Clavering. 


- Charles Mellish. 
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: Bes : oy re rity. 
woe Majority. Paaaes pie: Majority 
n. ; 

d Christoph. Atkinson. nie ee 

Knaresborough. . Kes : ° 
oie vise: Duncehnon: Hon. Chas. Marsham. 
ee . Filmer Honywood,- 

aie : Rochester. 
William Weddell. : 
: Robert Greyory. G. F. Hatton. 
: ; Inson, 
Henry Peirse. Edward Lascelles. 7 - Ss . ae 
ei oe ; Maidstone . 
William Nedham. Lord visc. Galway. age os 
Richmond. —— rae : 
Hon. G. Fitzwilliam. Marquis of Graham. ieee 
eee as Fred. Robinson. | Charles Robinson. ~ 
William Lawrence. Hon. Fred. Robinson. rene Niche 
Scarborough. Phi Eaneine. 
eal po eas Thomas Stanley. Sir T. Egerton. 
é e : 
: : ve Lancaster. 
a meee ane: Wilson Braddyll. 
Lord John Cavendish. sg a eas 
IE ae pune: Js Burgoyne. . Sir H. Hoghton. 
William Wilberforce. Liverpool. Penh Cae ae 
Essex. ee ° 
J. Luther. T. B. Bramston. Wigan. 
Colchester, sey rl | 
Sir Robert Smyth. | Ira of ae 
ai atdee: J. Strutt. J. Parker. 
Fliab Harvey. LEICESTERSHIRE. 
Hurwich J. P. Hungerford. 
° ’ Hon. G. A. North William Pechin. 
a eaicame ; LINCOLNSHIRE. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. , ; 
Sir William Guise James Dutton. se Fees ; elham. 
Pe cee . Stamford. 
Si ym: Codnngton: Sir George Howard. 
panies ari | Henry Cecil. 
Cirencester. | ‘ oii eT ae 
ae Ww hachea " George oe F. Cockayne Cust. 
' oston. 

Gloucester. . Humphry Sibthorpe. 
Charles Barrow. ree 
sa : J. Harrison. Francis Eyre. 

HEREFORDSHIRE. sicoln 
Sir G. Cornewall. Right hon. T. Harley. Sir T. Clarges. Robert Vyncr. 
Hereford. Ls Mropiesrx. 
J. Scudamore. Sir Rich. Symonds. J. Wilkes. 
: Leominster ae : Westminster. 
Richard Payne Knight. Lord visc. Bateman. HonC hash koe 
Weobly. London. 
J. St. Leger Douglas. Frederick Bull. 
Andrew Bayntun. J. Sawbridge, 
HERTFORDSHIRE. Nathaniel Newnham. 
William Plumer. Sir Watkin Lewes. ; 
7. Halsey. ou Mon NouTHSHIRE. 

Hertford. J. Wanbury. J. Morgan. 
William Baker. 2 Monmouth. : 
Baron Dimsdale. ' . Sir T. Stepney. 

St. Albans. NorFo.k. 

J. Radcliffe. Sir Edward Astley. 
W. C. Sloper. | T. W. Coke. 
HUunNTINGnONSHIRE. Lynn. 


Earl Ludiow, Vise. Hinchingbrook. | Crisp. Molineux. 


~ 


1 


on Sir John Rous’s Motion. 
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Minority. ‘Majority. Minority. ‘Majority. 
Yarmouth. Bishops Castle. 
Hon. Richard Walpole. Hon. C. Townshend. Henry Strachey. 
Thetford. ; ; William Clive. 
Richard Hopkins. SoMERSETSHIRE. 
Castle-rising. | Sir J. Trevelyan. 
Robert Mackreth. Taunton. 
‘J. Chet. Talbot. J. Haliday. 
_ _ Norwich. Ichester. ' 
Sir Harbord Harbord. Per. Cust. 
NoRTHAMPTONSHIRE. i _ Samuel Smith, 
Lucy Knightley. Milborne Port. 
Thomas Powys. J. Pennington. J. Townson. 
Peterborough. - Wells. 
Richard Benyon. Clement Tudway. 
James Phipps. Robert Child. 
Brackley. Bridgewater. 
Timothy Caswell. Hon. Anne Poulett. 
Northampton. Bath. 
Lord visc. Althorpe. | George Rodney. Hon. J. Jeff. Pratt. Abel Moysey. 
Higham Ferrers. Minehead. 
Frederick Montagu. Bridal F. Fownes Luttrell. 
NorTHUMBERLAND. ds ‘ 
Sir Wm. Middleton. Mat. Brickdale. 
M G. Daubeny. 
orpeth, Sov 
Peter Delme. pace rie had 
Aiken Ginter Robert Thistlethwayte. 
"Neweadi le. J ; Jer. Clarke Jervoise. 
Sir M. W. Ridley. A. R. Bowes. Winchester. 
Boresick EI. Penton. 
" ] Stanhope. 
Sir J. Hussey Delaval. Newport Love pe 
eee HOR: VAUSHAN, Sir Richard Worsley. 
Lord Edward Bentinck. Varnoutk pees ia 
Charles Meadows. Edward Morant. Sir Thos. Rumbold. 
Retford. Newtown. 
E Wharton Amcotts. J. Barrington. Edward M. Worsley. 
Newark. , Lymin gton. 
Lord George Sutton. Edward Gibbon. 
Nott ingham. Christchurch. 
- Robert Smith. J. Frederick. - 
OXFORDSHIRE. Andover. 
Lord Chas. Spencer. | Sir J. Griffin Griffin: | Benj. Letheuillier. 
University. Whitchurch. 3 
Sir William Dolben. | Lord visc. Midleton. — 
Francis Page. Rt. hon. T. Townshend. 
Oxford. Petersfield. 
Lord Robert Spencer. : William Jolliffe. 
Hon. Per. Bertie. T. S. Jolliffe. 
_ Woodstock. Southampton. 
Lord Parker. John Fuller. 
Banbury. Hans Sloane. 
<. Lord North. STAFFORDSHIRE. 
RUTLANDSHIRE. Sir J. Wrottesley. Lord vise. Lewisham. 
G. B. Brudenell. Stafford. 
SHROPSHIRE. Hon. E. Monckton. 
Richard Hill. R. B. Sheridan, | 
Shrewsbury. Tamworth. 
William Pulteney. : J. Courtenay. 
Sir Charlton Leighton. J. Calvert. 
Ludlow. Newcastle. | 
Lord Clive. Arch. M‘Donald. 
| Frederick Cornewall. '. Litchfield. 
Bridgenorth. George Anson. T. Gilbert. 
Thomas Whitmore. _SUFFOLK. 
Hugh Pigot. Sir T. C. Bunbury. 
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Minority. 
Sir J. Rous. | 
Ipswich. 
T. Staunton. 
Dunwich. 
Sir G. W. Vanneck. 
: ford. 


Aldeburgh. 


Sudbury. 
Eye. | 


Bury. 
Sir C. Davers. — 
Rt. hon. H. S. Conway. 
SuRREY. 
Hon. Augustus Keppel. 
Sir Joseph Mawbey. 
Gatton. 


Haslemere. 
Edward Norton. 
W. ss Stanhope. 
letchingly. 

Sir Robert Clayton. 


Rygate. 


Guildford. 

Rt. hon. sir F. Norton. 
Southwark 

Sir Richard Hotham. 

- Nathaniel Polhill. 

Sussex. 

Lord George Lenox. 

Horsham. 


Bramber. 
‘Hon. H. F. Stanhope. 


Shoreham. 
Midhurst. 


East Grinstead. 


Steyning. 
Sir T. G. Skipwith. 
Arundel. 


Lewes. 
Thomas hemp, 
; Chichester. 
Hon: Percy Windham, 
Thomas Steele. 


W aRwIcksnire, 
Sir Robert Lawley. 
Sir G. Shuckburgh. 


Thomas Fitzherbert. 
Hon. Hen. Pelham. 


List of the Minority end Majority [ime 
Majority. e 4 rity. Majority. 
Warwick. : 
: Robert Ladbroke. Hon. C. Greville, 
try. 
‘ cs Lord Sheffield. 
beg eas  Wesrmortanp. 
Id. visc. Beauchamp. | Sir Mic. Le Fleming. 
Hon. R. S. Conway. | James Lowther. 
Appleby. 
Martin Fonnereau. Phil. Honywood. 
Ph. Cham. Crespigny | Hon. W. Pitt. 
; : ; WILTSHIRE. 
Sir James Marriot. C. Penruddock., 
; Amb Goddard. 
Richard Phillipson. |“"" Salisbury. 
A. J. Skelton. William Hussey. 
Hon. W. H. Bouverie. 
Devizes, 
Sir J. T. Long. 
| Henry Jones. 
Marlborough. 
n Earl of Courtown. 
hippenham. 
. Lord Newhaven. Henry Dawkins. Giles Hudson. 
R. Mayne. Calne. : 
John Dunning. 
Right Hon. J Barré. 
Malmsbury. 
. Lord vise. Fairford. 
J. Kendrick. J. Calvert, jun. 
Hon. J. Yorke. Hindon. Nat. W. Wrauzall. 
Onslow. Old Sarum. . 
a T. Pitt. 
P. Wilkinson. 
Heytesbu 
W. P. A’Court, 
Westbury. 
Hon. T. Pelham. Samuel Estwick. 
James Wallace. J. be a 0 ei 
Sir G. Osborne. si ; 
Hon. H. &t. John: 
William Strahan. 
Luggershail. 
_ Sir C. Bishop. | G. Aug. Selwyn. 
J. Peachey. Wilton. 
| Lord Herbert. 
Sir Samson Gideon. Downton, 
Henry Drummond. Hon. H. 8. Conway. 
oe | Robert Shattoe. 
ir J. Arwin. Bedwin. 
H. A. Herbert. Paul Cobb Methues. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. | 
Hon. Edward Foley. 
Evesham. 


Sir J. Rushout. 
C. W. Boughton Rouse. 
Droitwich. . 
Hon. A. Foley. 
Edward Winnington.: 
Worcester, . 
Hon. Wm. Ward. 


Lord Westcote. 
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Cinque Ponsa. 
Hastings. 


Sandwich, 


Dover. 
Jobn Trevannion. 
Ramn 


ey. 
Hythe. 
Rye. 


Winchelsea. 
J. Nesbit. 
Seaford. 


WAteEs. 
Anglesea. 
Lord visc. Bulkeley. 


Beaumarris. 


Sir George Warren. © 


Breconshire. 

Brecon, 

Cardiganshire. 
| Cardigan. 


Caermarthenshire, 


J. Vaughan. 
Carmarthen. 


Carnarvonshire. 


J. Parry. 
Carnarvon. 


Denbighshire. 
Sir W. W. Wynne. 
Flintshire. 
Sir Roger Mostyn. 
Fisnt. 
Watkin Williams. 
Merionethshire. 
E. L. Vaughan. 


Montgomeryshire, 


W. Mostyn Owen. 
Montgomery. 


Pembroke. 
. Haverfordwest. 
Radnor. 
ScoTrLamnpD. 
Aberdeenshire, 
Alexander Garden. 
Kintore, &¢. 


ox Sir John Rous’s Motion. 


Majority. 
Vise. Palmerston. 
J. Ord. 


Philip Stephens. 
Sir R. Sutton. 


Sir J. Henniker. 


Sir Edward Deering. 
Sir Charles Farnaby. 


W. Dickenson. 
Hon. T. Onslow. 


J. Durand. 


Charles Morgan. 
Sir C. Gould. 
Lord Lisburn; 
J. Campbell. 


George Phillips. 


Glynn Wynn. 


Whitshed Keene. 
Hugh Owen. 
Lord Kensington. 
Edward Lewis. 


Staates Long Morris. 


Sir Adam Ferguson. 
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roine, &C. 
, : Sir A. Edmonstone. 
Argyleshire. 
| Lord F. Campbell. — 
~ Bamffshire. 
Earl of Fife, 
Berwickshire. 
Hugh Scott. 
Lauder, &c. 
_ Francis Charteris, ‘ 
Wick, &c. 
oe Ross. rs 
asgow, 5c. ; 
J. Crawfurd. 
Dumfriesshire. 
Sir R. Laurie. 
Dumfries, §c. 
Sir R. Herries. : 
Edinburghshire. : 
Rt. hon. H. Dundas. 
Edinburgh. 
James Hunter Blair, 
Fifeshire. 
Robert Skene. 
Kircaldie, &c. @ 
Sir J. Henderson. 
Anstruther, &c. 
Sir J. Anstruther. 
Aberbrothick, §e. 
Adam Drummond. 
Haddingtonshire. 
Hugh Dalrymple. ° 
Kincardineshire. 
Lord A. Gordon. 
Kirkcudbrighishire. : 
P. Johnstone. 
Kinross-shire. 
Geo. Graham. 
Lanerkshire. 
Andrew Stuart. 
Linlithgowshire. ; 
Sir W. A. Cunning- 
hame. , 
Cromartyshire. 
_ George Ross. 
Peebleshire. : 
Alexander Murray. 
Culross, &c. 
James Campbell. 
Perthshire. 
Hon. J. Murray. 
Renfrewshire. ‘ ) 
J. Shaw Stewart. 
Roxburghshire. 
Sir G. Elliott. 
Selkirkshire. 
J. Pringle. 
Selkirk, &c. 
Sir J. Cockburn. 
Stirlingshire. 
Sir T. Dundas. 
Sutherlandshire. 
Hon. J. Wemyss. 
Wigtownshire. 


2 
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TELLERS. 
. Newport, Cornwall, 
Lord visc. Maitland. 
Middlesex. 
G. Byng. 
Harwich. 
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J. Robinson. 


Stranrazre, &c. 


| W. Adam. 
The following Noblemen and Gentlemen 
paired off. 

Chester. Chester. 
Richard W. Bootle with T. Grosvenor. 
Totness. St. Mawes. 

Sir Ph. J. Clerke with Earl Nugent. 
Thirske. Radnorshire. 

Beilby Thompson with T. Johnes. 
Wilton. Brackley. 

Rt. hon. W. G. Hamilton with J. W. Egerton. 
Worcestershire, Heydon. 

_ William Lygon with Wm. Chaytor, 

Arundel. Weymouth. 

Pet. William Baker — with J. Purling. 
Orkneys. Durham county. 

C. Dundas with sir J. Eden. 


Debate in the Commons on the Contrac- 
tors’ Bill.| March 19. On the motion for 
going into a committee on the Bill * for 
restraining any person, being a member of 
the House of Commons, from being con- 
cerned himself, or any person in trust for 
him, in any contract made by the com- 
missioners of his Majesty’s treasury,. the 
commissioners of the navy, the board of 
ordnance, or by any other person or per- 
sons for the public service, unless the 
said contract shall be made at a public 
bidding,”’ 

Mr. Fox obscrved, that he was rejoiced 
at seeing that a new spirit of government 
seemed to be rising in the country, when 
corruption would be banished from the 
senate, and when those who should have 
the management of public affairs might 
safely trust to the merits of their measures, 
for support, without having recourse to the 
detestable system of corruption to obtain 
it. In this confidence, he had two propo- 
sitions to make: the Bill stated, that no 
contractor should sit in that House, who 
should not have made his contract in con- 
sequence of a public advertisement. Now, 
as he knew, that, though a contract should 
have been advertised, it might, neverthe- 
less, be given to a favourite person; he 
would therefore move, that the exceptionin 
the Bill should cease, and that no contrac- 
tor whatsoever should have a seat in par- 
hament. The next proposition was, that 
all those who actually had contracts, 
should not sit in that House; for as the 
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Bill then stood, it had no retrospect ; it 
only went to exclude those who should 
take contracts in future: but as many 
of the contracts now subsisting, were not 
for any specified period, the Bill might 
pass, without affording any hope that one 
of the present contractors would be ex- 
cluded from parliament. He then moved, 
‘< That it be an instruction to the said 
committee, that they have power to ex- 
tend the provisions of the said Bill to pre- 
vent all such persons from sitting or votiog 
in parliament, although such contract 
may have been made at a public bidding.” 
This motion passed; and the House 
having resolved into a committee, Mr. 
Fox moved his two clauses, which were 
admitted without opposition. . 
Mr. Whitbread took occasion to observe, 
that he was a hearty friend to the Bill, and 


-had been so to former Bills for the same 


purpose; but as it was only intended to 
prevent contractors sitting In parliament, 
it went to but one of the evils which 
flowed from a most corrupt fountain. 
Before the business came on, he had 
hinted to an hon. member (Mr. Fox) that 
he could suggest .an expedient, which, 
from his experience in trade, he thought 
might easily be put in. force, and which, 
he imagined, would stop the atrocious 
crimes and robberies committed in the ex- 
penditure of the public money. He ob- 
served, that this was a time for opposition 
to shew their sincerity; it was beyond a 
doubt that there would be a change ot 
men, and those coming in, he hoped, 
would adhere to their opposition princt- 
ples, and not govern by influence and 
corruption; they bad, by their many pro- 
fessions of integrity, raised the expecta- 
tions of the public, and if they should de- 
ceive them, they must be held infamous: 
they now would, he said, be put to the 
test, whether they would act like honest 
men or not.—He reminded the committee 
that the people had most earnestly pet! 
tioned parliament, amongst other things, 
for ceconomy in the public expenditure ; 
he was sure, he said, that the nation had 
lost millions by exorbitant contracts acd 
wasteful bargains, and instead of persons 
in office doing their duty, it was almost 
become general to neglect it, and make 
the most for themselves. Many contracts 
were, he declared, so lucrative, that seve- 
ral thousands might be given for them and 
a great profit remain. He did not charge 
the noble Jord who presided at the Tre- 
sury, with ever receiving one penny © 
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such money; he believed he never did; 
but who disposed of such business in the 
Treasury, was very well known, and it was 
also well known who was favoured with 
the contracts. That the whole plan of 
the Treasury, Admiralty, Navy, Victual- 
ling, and Ordnance, was conducted alike 
on the same corrupt system, was a fact 
not to be disputed ; but the mere exclusion 
of contractors from that House, he was 
persuaded, would not prevent the corrup- 
tion. Did opposition wish for the confi- 
dence of the people, to serve their King 
faithfully, and to save the nation, which 
- was on the brink of ruin, they would, by 
some effectual means, prevent the sus- 
picion falling on them of their par- 
taking of those enormous sums. He 
said, that he had had an opportunity 
of viewing the conduct of the Victual- 
ing-otfice for two or three years past, and 
had a few days since moved for a commit- 
tee on that office, which was now sitting, 
and he hoped might render some use to 
the public: but as all those boards were 
so fortified by the tricks of office and the 
investment of great authority, he was 
clear that nothing but the power of par- 
liament could strike at the root of the 
evil; he therefore humbly submitted an 
idea of his own, that as the public raised 
the money, and were grievously taxed for 
the interest, they ought to have the dis- 
posal of the money, and their representa- 
tives in parliament, should, if possible, 
eftect such an alteration. He was in- 
clined to believe, they might easily do so, 
by bringing in a Bill to appoint three or 
inore commissioners for the public ex- 
penditure in time of war, to purchase all 
that was wanted, and take that business 
entirely from the several boards that now 
conducted it. He was aware it might be 
objected, that if these commissioners were 
chusen by parliament, the ministry might 
be said to choose them. The answer to 
which was, the opposition might become 
the ministry, and the objection was re- 
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remarked, nothing had been seriously at- 
tempted. | ‘ 


Change of Minisiry.} March 20. Ever 
since the beginning of the session, there 
never were so many members inthe House, 
as appeared there this day; and the 
crowds of spectators were in proportion 
greater than usua). At a quarter after 
four, when the House was ready to enter 
upon the great business of the day, and 
the Speaker had called to corn to 
take their places, the earl of Surrey, the 
member who was to. have made the mo- 
tion, stood up: and just at the same mo- 
ment lord North got upon his legs: and 
each noble lord seemed determined not to 
give way to the other: this created a 
great deal of confusion, one side of the 
House crying out loudly for earl Surrey to 
speak first; the other side as loudly calling 
out lord North. At last, | 

Mr. Baker rose to speak to order. He 
thought it indecent in the noble lord in 
the blue ribbon to rise at u time, when he 
knew the noble earl had a motion of the 
greatest importance to submit to the 
House. | | 
_ Lord North said that it was not through 
disrespect for the noble lord that he had 
risen; but merely to save him the trouble 
of making, and the House that of discuss- 
ing a question, which at present he might 
say was become totally unnecessary. 

Mr. Baker called the noble lord again to 
order: he said that he had no right to 
know of what nature or complexion the 
motion was, or would be, which his noble 
friend had not yet made; and that there- 
fore it was highly unparliamentary to say 
that it was become totally unnecessary. 

Lord North insisted, that it was not 
disorderly in him to suppose he knew, or 
to say he knew, what was the substance 
of the motion, which the noble lord was 
then going to make ; for it had been pub- 
licly announced to the House some days 
ago by an hon. member that a motion 


moved: he farther observed, that such | would be made on this day, similar to that 
commissioners might be made public— | which had been rejected on Friday last: 
they might be easily criminated, if liable , and therefore having all the information 


—be rendered very accessible, and not 
protected by the formidable power of of- 
fice. He added, that we had already ex- 
perience of the commissioners of accounts, 
who had done their business in a most ex- 
emplary manner, worthy of all commenda- 
tion, and shewed most clearly what steps 
ought to be taken by parliament toward 
saving the public money; but as yet, he 


' 


| 


which he could derive from such a notice, 
it was perfectly competent for him to rise, 
if he pleased, to move to adjourn, in order 
to prevent the discussion of a question, 
which he no longer thought necessary. 


-His reason for thinking it was no longer 


necessary was, that as the object of the 
motion was to remove his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, he could take upon him to say, 
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that his Majesty’s mtntsters were no more ; 
and therefore the object being already at- 
tained, the means by which gentlemen had 
intended to obtain it, could no longer bé 
necessary. 

The other side of the House called out 
for lord Surrey! lord Surrey! accom- 
panied with the words “* No adjournment ! 
no adjournment.” . 

Mr. Hopkins obtained a hearing, and 
said, though he was ready to admit the 
noble lord in the blue mbbon had not been 
out of order before, he had been most 
thoroughly out of order in what he had 
then said. The noble lord had no right 
to presume what was the tendency of any 
motion, before it was made; every syl- 
' dable, therefore, that he had. said relative 
to the motion to be expected from the 
noble lord near him, was clearly out of 
order. 

A clamour prevailed here, in conse- 
quence of an infinite number of members 
of both sides rising to speak at once, but 
Mr. Pitt obtained the preference after 
jord North had said, “I did not put a 
question of adjournment, I merely in- 
formed the House, what I meant to have 
done, had.I been heard when I first 
rose;” to which sir Fletcher Norton as- 
sented. 

Mr. W. Pitt then said, he was sorry to 
see, that the noble lord in the blue ribbon 
had attempted to excite the attention of 
the House, before a matter of such uni- 
versal expectation as the motion, which it 
was known for some days past would be 
made by the noble lord near him, was 
heard, and more so that this had given 
rise to so much heat, eagerness, and dis- 
order. He should have conceived the 
regular mode for the noble lord in the 
blue ribbon to have proceeded, would have 
been to have waited till the other noble 
lord had made his motion, and then, if he 
had thought it right or proper, to have 
moved his question of adjournment upon 
that, to state, in his speech, his reasons 
for urging such adjournment. By so 
doing, the House would have seen their 
way clearly and distinctly, and would have 
been able to have formed a judgment 
fitted to the occasion, without shewing 
any of that heat and eagerness, which was 
in no case proper, but least of all in a 
moment like the present. 

Mr. Fox finding that the House was in 
very great confusion, thought that the 
best way to produce order was#by moving, 
that lord Surrey be allowed to make his 
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motion; and he thought this the more 
necessary, as the House could not place 
any confidence in the word of the minis- 
ter; and therefore, ought not to believe 
upon that-word, that the King’s ministers 
were no more; the House ought to take 
care, and it had it in its power effectually 
to take care, that the ministers should be 
no more; a vote of that House would 
suffice; and while they had it in their 
power to pass such a vote, they ought not 
to omit it. He therefore concluded with 
moving, ‘“* That the earl of Surrey do first 
speak.” This motion being read from 
the chair, 

Lord North rose and said, that he had 
now a right to speak to the question. 
The noble lord began with declaring, that 
he had been extremely surprised to hear 
from an hon. gentleman who spoke last 
but one, that what he had risen to say, 
should have occasioned so much heat and 
disorder. Nor was he less surprised at 
being told, that he knew not the purport 
of the noble lord’s intended motion, and 
that it was impossible for him to have 
known it, till it had been regularly made. 
Did gentlemen recollect that the House 
had been expressly informed, when notice 
was given of that motion, that it was a | 
motion somewhat differing in point of 
form, but essentially the same in substance, 
as the motion of Friday last, and the mo- 
tion of Friday se’nnight? Would any gen- 
tleman assert, that the tendency of the 
motion was a secret? Would any gentle- 
man go so far as to say, that it was not a 
motion, thé object of which was a vote of 
the House, expressing it to be the desire 
of parliament, that his Majesty’s ministers 
should be removed? Did he stand liable 
to contradiction, when he ‘declared, that 
he conceived such to be the object of the 
intended motion, and that he did not ima- 
gine he stood alone in the knowledge, that 
such was its object? Such, then, being 
the case, where was the impropriety, 
whére was the irregularity, where was the 
error in his rising to say, that the object 
of the motion was already accomplisbed ; 
and that no debate was necessary? Nor 
could he imagine, that what he was about 
to have said, had it been agreeable to the 
House to have suffered him tp go on, 
would, by any means, have occasioned 
either heat, or eagerness, or disorder in the 
House, as the hon. gentleman had been 
pleased to say, it would have done. It 
would be very extraordinary, indeed, to 
hold, as an argument, that a declaration 
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of the business being already done, which 
it was the object of the motion of the day 
to effect, would give rise to heat, to 
eagerness, or to disorder. The House 
would remember, that in the debates which 
had taken place repeatedly within those 
wails, in the course of the past three 
weeks, it had been again and again de- 
clared, that the country was in a state of 
distraction and confusion, that there was 
no administration, that every thing was at 
a stand, and that he was the obstacle to 
good government and good order being 
restored. He had come down that day, 
therefore, to assure the House, that he 
was no longer the obstacle he had been 
described to be. His lordship said, he 
would not mention names, but'he could 
with authority assure the House, that his 
Majesty had come to a full determination 
to change his ministers. This intelligence 
he had conceived, would have been suffi- 
cient to have induced the House to be of 
opinion, that it would be altogether un- 
necessary to debate a question, which had 
for its object a removal already effected ; 
and with that view it was, that he had 
offered himself so early to the notice of 
the chair. bs ge 
He could pledge himself to that House 
that his Majesty's ministry was at an end. 
‘Before, however, he took leave of his 
‘situation entirely, he felt himself bound 
to return his most grateful thanks to the 
House for the very kind, the repeated, 
and the essential support, he had for so 
many years received from the Commons 
of England, during his holding a situation 
to which he must confess he had at all 
times been unequal. And it was, he said, 
the more incumbent on him to return his 
thanks in that place, because it was that 
House which made him what he had been. 
His conduct within those walls had first 
. made him known, and it had been in con- 
sequence of the part he had taken in that 
. House, that he became recommended to 
is sovereign. He thanked the House 
therefore for their partiality to him, on 
all, and—he would use the phrase—for 
their forbearance on many occasions. 
Certainly he could not be pleased at their 
not thinking him any longer - worthy of 
_the confidence of parliament, nor for their 
_wishing to vote his removal, but their 
general support of him, through a service 
of many years continuance, claimed his 
fullest acknowledgments and his warmest 
gratitude; and he ever should hold it in 


his memory as the chief honour of his life, 
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to have been so supported. <A successor . 
of greater abilities, of better judgment, 
and more qualified for his situation, was 
easy to be found; a successor more zea- 
lous for the interests of his country, more 
anxious to promote those interests, more 
loyal to his sovereign, and more desirous 
of preserving the constitution whole and 
entire, he might be allowed to say, could 
not so easily be found. The crown had 
resolved to choose new ministers, and he 
hoped to God, whoever those ministers 
were, they would take such measures as 
should tend effectually to extricate the 
country from its present difficulties, and 
to render us happy and prosperous at 
home, successful and secure abroad. - 
Having said so much, his lordship de- 
clared, that unless the motion of the noble 
lord was not what he supposed it to be, 
that it did not go to any new point, nor 
aim at more than the bare removal of mi- 
nisters, he saw no reason for putting it 
then. At any rate, let the motion extend 
ever go far, there could be no necessity for 
being in such a hurry about it, as to insist 
on putting it that day. Having for so 
many years held a public situation, and 
been entrusted with the management of 
ublic affairs, he was perfectly conscious 
he was responsible for his conduct, and 
whenever his country should call upon 
him to answer, it was his indispensible 
duty to answer for every part of that con- 
duct. For which reason, he pledged him- 
self to the House that he would not run 
away; and neither the noble lord who 
intended to make the motion, nor any 
other hon. gentleman who meant to have 
supported it, need be at all apprehensive, 
that if it were not made that day, it would 
not be made while he was to be come at. 
He did assure the House he should remain 
to be found, as much as ever, and would: 
on no account avoid any enquiry that 
might be thought necessary with regard 
to him. Upon these grounds, his lordship 
moved the question of adjournment, on 
the question moved by the hon. gentleman 
opposite to him. He confessed that at 
present the adjournment could not be of 
any other consequence than to put off the 
question till to-morrow; and his wish was 
to adjourn for a longer period, in order to 
give his Majesty time to make the neces- 
sary arrangements for a new administra- 
tion: however, as there was another mo- 
tion before the House, the adjournment 
could take piace only for one day; and, 
to-morrow, be should propose a further 
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adjournment for a few days. There was, 
indeed, another mode of proceeding, and 
that was by delivering a message from his 
Majesty to both Houses, desiring that they 
would adjourn for a few days, until he 
should have time to form a new adminis- 
. tration; but the reason why he had not 
adopted that mode was, that there were 
several Bills before the House of Lords, 
which it would be necessary to have passed 
before the recess; and therefore it was 
mecessary that the Upper House should 


remain sitting ; the same reason, however, : 


did not subsist for the Lower House con- 
tinuing to sit. He concluded, therefore, 
by moving ** That the House do now ad- 
journ.” 

Mr. Wm. Pitt rose to explain what the 
noble lord had so very much misunder- 
stood. He had not charged the noble 
Jord with pretending to know more of the 
motion intended to be made, than any 
other member of that House must be sup- 

osed to know from the notice that had 

een given of it: he had merely alluded 
to the heat and disorder, evident in the 
House, and had said, that he had con- 
ceived, as he still did, that it would have 
been more regular for the noble lord to 
have waited, till the motion that was ex- 
pected, had been made, and then to have 
risen and moved an adjournment, for the 
‘reasons the noble lord had stated. ‘A great 
‘deal that had fallen from the noble lord in 
‘the blue ribbon, certainly was material, 
‘and would doubtless have its due weight 
‘with the House; if, however, gentlemen 
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delicacy not to be desired. All he wished 
for was, that the noble lord and the House 
might perfectly understand each other’s 
meaning before it was agreed to withdraw, 
or rather to postpone the motion, intended 
to have been made that day. 

Lord North rose again, and said, had 
he been permitted to have spoken when 
he first rose, and before any question was 
put, he should have made the declaration, 
which the House had heard, and followed 
it up with a motion for an adjournment of 
a few days. A question having, however, 
been moved before he could do so, and 
the chair being in possession of that ques- 
tion, the noble lord and the House must 
be aware, that he could do no otherwise 
than barely move to adjourn, which of 
course meant no more than an adjourn- 
ment till morning. With regard to a fuller 
and more explicit detail of the particulars 
to which he had alluded when he was 
before, the noble lord who spoke last, had 
confessed he was aware that it was a matter 
neither proper in itself, nor to be ex- 
pected by the House. ‘Thus much, how- 
ever, he would venture to say, that those 
persons who had for some time conducted 
the public attairs, were no longer his Ma- 
jesty’s ministers. They were no longer to 
be considered as men holding the reins of 
government and transacting measures of 
state, but merely remaining to do their 
official duty, till other.ministers were ap- 
pointed to take their places. The sooner 
those new ministers were appointed the 
better it would be, in: his opinion for the 


were inclined to rely on the noble lord’s , public, and the better for the country in 


declaration, and the other noble lord 
should on that account consent to post- 
pone his motion, it at least was necessary 


general. 
Mr. Fox said, that it did not seem to be 
a matter of anv great importance, whether 


to have that declaration accurately, clear- | the motion of his noble friend the earl of 


_ dy, and correctly defined, so that the 
House might fully comprehend to what 


Surrey should be put, or they should trust 
to. the solemn declaration made by the 


extent the noble lord pledged himself, { noble lord. He could have wished, per- 
and that his declaration of that day was | haps, that the motion were put and car- 
‘not mercly a plea for getting rid of the | ried, because it would then manifestly ap- 
motion, in order that they might be put ; pear to the nation at large, that the mi- 
out of pe ages of their majority. | nisters of the crown did not retire either 
_ Lord John Cavendish begged to be ' from the caprice of this or that minister, 
| heard a few words. The noble lord’s de- | or from their wishing to go out, or from 
claration had great weight in his mind; at ; their being tired of their situations, or for 
the same time, he thought the noble lord | any of the common reasons which erdi- 
had not said enough. He had not told | narily occasion the resignation of ministers, 


‘the House for what they were to adjourn, 
nor to what day. As to going into a de- 
‘tail at large, of the circumstances alluded 


but because it was the sense of parliament, 
that they should retire, because that House 
had expressly called upon the crown for 


to by the noble lord, he was perfectly ; their dismission, and because the good of 
aware, that it would be highly improper, |-the country made it absolutely necessary. 
‘and indeed, that it was from motives of | These were the reasons which impelled 


\ 
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him to wish the motion put and carried. 
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| not to be put. On the contrary, the whole 
On the other hand, they had the less , 


weighed in his mind as an additional argu- 


weight with him, because it was, he trust- | ment for its being made. He was not, 


ed, already sufficiently known, that the 


however, at all desirous of ' pressing. his 


sense of parliament was against them, and | metion upon the House, should it be the 
although the motions of Friday last and | general opinion that it would be better not, 


the Friday before, bad not actually been 
carried, yet he considered that motions de- 
bated in such full houses, and where the 
minister had so smali a majority as nine 
or ten, were in effect carried, and in all 
reasonable construction, as much carried, 
as if there had not been such a majority 
against them. The great end, therefore, 
of carrying the motion of bis noble friend, 
was already, in his mind, and he believed, 
in the consideration of the whole country, 
effectually answered. For which reason, 
he begged, that, let who would be the per- 
sons who should be called on by their so- 
vereign to form the new administration, 
they might ever hold it in their minds, that 
his Majesty’s late ministers were dis- 

i » because parliament disapproved of 
the system of their government, and that 
it was evident from parliament having 
gone so far to effect a removal of ministers, 
that it would be expected their successors 
should act upon different principles, and 
in a manner totally opposite. He declared, 
it had given him great pleasure, the pre- 
ceding evening, to hear an hon. member 
say in a thin House, that le hoped, if his 
Majesty's ministers were removed, those 
who should be appointed in their room, 
would no longer govern by influence and 
corruption, and that if persons who had 
been in opposition came in, they would 
religiously adhere to their opposition prin- 
ciples, and not let it be a mere change of 
hands, without a change of measures. He 


enlarged a good deal en this idea, and in a. 


warm manner deelared, that he should 
ever hold those men infamous, be they 
who they might, who altered their prin- 
iples on obtaining power; and that as the 
use had solemnly determined by their 
Jate conduct, that they rejected and ab- 
horred a government of influence, the new 
ministers must always remember that fact, 
and remember ako, that they owed their 
situations to that House. Mr. Fox con- 
cluded with advising his noble friend, not 
to make his intended motion that day, but 
to reserve it for Monday, in case the noble 
Jord’s declaration should full short of its 
expected completion. He also agreed to 
withdraw his own motion. 
The Earl of Surrey said, that he was 
not fully convinced that his motion ought 


to put it. What had fallen from his hon. 
friend who had just sat down, certainly. 
weighed a good deal on his mind; he 
should therefore listen to what might fall 
from gentlemen of all parties, and reserve 
to himself a right to put his motion, if ha 
felt his own opinion supported by that of 
the House. | 

Mr. Rigby paid the noble lord behind 
him many .compliments on the handsome 


‘manner in which he had consented to post- 


pone his motion, should it prove most 
agreeable to the general sense of tha 
House, reserving to himself withal the 
power of still moving it, should the case 
turn out to be otherwise. For his part, 
he could not see the least occasion for- 
such a motion as that which had been ex- 
pected, after what had fallen 4rom the 
noble lord is the blue ribbon. He had 
no idea that the noble lord’s declaration 
was not sincere, and that every word that 
had. dropped from him, was not to be dee 
pended upon. Indeed, should any mi- 
nister venture to come down to that House, 
and make such a declaration, as that which 
the House had heard from the noble lord, 
merely for the purpose of deluding parlia- 
ment, he knew not words of sufficient imy 
port to describe the infamy of that sort of 
conduct. He was persuaded the noble 
lord had no fallacious intention whatever ; 
and if it should hereafter turn out, that 
the smallest deceit was at the, bottom of 
what had passed that day, he pledged him- 
self to the noble lord behind him, not only 
to support his motion next Monday, or 
whenever he should be pleased to make 
it, but farther, to join with him in a mo- 
tion of censure, as strong as parliamentary 
precedent would allow. With regard to 
the noble lord, who had declared that he 
was no longer a minister, he ever had en- 
tertained, and still entertained, the highest 
respect for him. The noble lord, in his 
mind, was perfectly justified in retiring ; 
after such a division as that of Friday last, 
he had advised him to retire. A majority 
of nine was nothing ; and it appeared to. 
him, that there was no standing against so 
respectable a minority as 227 men of great 
abilities and high character. That mino- 
rity growing out of the feelings of the 
country, in consequence of the distressos 
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of the war, must outweigh any minister, 
Jet him possess abilities. even greater than 
those i the noble lord. Indeed, such a 
minority, on a motion for withdrawing 
confidence from ministers, was a hint too 
broad to be misconceived or trifled with. 
As to the new ministers, be they who the 
would, he hoped they would form an ad- 
Ministration on a bold, sound, solid basis, 
and would prove equal to the task of ex- 
tricating the country from its present diffi- 
culties. It had been said, that some men 
could make peace better than others, and 
that the Americans would sooner treat 
with gentlemen who sat on one side of the 
House than with gentlemen who sat on 
the opposite benches ; he should be happy 
to find the prediction verified. He wished 
success to an administration that came in 
upon such laudable views, and they .were 
welcome to his vote, which was all he had 
to give them. They should have his sup- 
por at least, and he should rejoice most 

eartily to find their endeavours to save 
their country prosperous. 

Mr. Baker urged the propriety of 
pans the motion to the vote, that had 

een originally intended to be made by 
the noble lord near him. The noble lord 
in the blue ribbon had promised a good 
deal, and he was inclined to give his pro- 
mises credit; but if he was to compare 
what he had said that day, with what he 
had said formerly, and to call to mind the 
noble lord’s usual fuithlessness to parlia- 
ment, there was but little reason for 
putting confidence in him on the present 
occasion. There was a sentence in the 
noble lord's speech, which struck him ve 
forcibly. The noble lord had told the 
House that his Majesty’s ministry, consti- 
‘ tuted as it then was, would be removed. 
What did the noble lord mean by the 
words, constituted as it then was? Was 
the noble lord only, or one more minister, 
to go out? If so, the meaning of that 
House was frustrated, for it was not 
merely a shifting of a part, but a removal 
of the whole administration, in order that 
new measures might be adopted, which 
parliament and the people panted for. 

Mr. Powys said, he undcrstood the 
question to stand thus; a motion had been 
* made, “ that the earl of Surrey do speak 
first,” the question of adjournment had 
been put on that, and the mover of both 
had severally agreed to withdraw them, 
with the leave of the House, provided his 
noble friend would not press his intended 
motion that day. Having heard the de- 
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claration of the noble ford in the blue 
ribbon, which he was inclined to believe, 
he should advise his noble friend to give 
up the idea of making the motion which 
he intended for the present; but if on 
Monday next, it did not appear that 
every atom of the present administration, 
those that were ministers behind the cur- 
tain, as well as the ostensible ministers, 
the invisible as well as the visible agents, 
that had governed the country s0 long, 
and precipitated it to the wee of ruin, 
were removed, then he should wish his 
noble friend to bring forward his motion, 
and take the sense of the House upon it. 
Mr. Burke said, that that was not a 
moment of levity or exultation; he re- 
garded it with a calmness of content, a 
placid joy, a serene satisfaction ; he looked 
forward with fear and trembling ; but the 
present was a moment of great awfulness, 
and every gentleman who expected either 
to form a part of the new administration, 
or intended to support it, ought to ques- 
tion themselves, examine their own hearts, 
and see, whether they had been acting 
upon principles that were strictly right, 
and upon which they could continue to 
act in power, as firmly as they had conti- 
nued to act upon them, while out of power. 
If, upon such an examination, any gentle- 
man found he could not, that man, be he 
who he might, ought not to accept of 
power. The present, he farther said, was 
that peculiar period of men’s lives, when 
their ambitious views, that had lain secretly 
in a corner of their hearts, almost undis- 
covered to themselves, were unlocked, 
when their prejudices operated most for- 
cibly, when al] their desires, their self- 
opinions, their vanity, their avarice, and 
their lust of power, and all the worst pas- 
sions of the human mind were set at large, 
and began to shew themselves. At such 
atime, let men take care what they did, 
how far they went, and what limits they 
prescribed to themselves; and let those 
also who did not wish for power or place, 
examine what their duty was, and how far 
they ought to act in future, so as to pre- 
serve a perfect consistency of conduct. A 
great deal of most astonishing eloquence 
had been heard within those walls, and 
men of the first and rarest talents had 
exerted themselves extremely to bring 
about, what the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon had that day declared wes-near at 
hand. But neither the abilities of the one, 
nor the eloquence of the other description 
of persons, had tended so much towards 
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the accomplishment of that which was 
near at hand, as the spirit of the people, 
and the conduct of the independent mem- 
bers who best spoke that spirit. They 
had seen for a Jength of years the system 
of corruption going on, and they had seen 
it with melancholy minds; for, from the 
immense power of that corruption, from 
the towers with which it was surrounded 
and fortified, they saw no hopes of ever 
being able to overthrow it. For a long 
time, therefore, they were inactive by de- 
jection; they were rendered submissive 
by despair ; and this fatal torpor gave new 
and additional strength to the enemy, it 
gave them the most delusive advantage of 
all others, the appearance of stability, by 
which the weak were seduced to join 
them, and the wicked were confirmed. 
When you were thus erroneously and cri- 
minally negligent, they were safe, but 
when at length, urged by the accumulated 
distresses of your country, you saw that 
there was no benefit to be expected from 
patience, and that there was even no pros- 
from hope, you aroused from your 
thargy and testified the force of inde- 
pendence. When you joined together 
with one voice, one mind, and one actjon, 
you found that that which lived only b 
your submission, sunk instantly beneat 
your attack. He begged then, therefore, 
to recollect what their conduct had been 
hitherto, what their conduct had _princi- 
pally accomplished, and what ought to be 
their conduct in future. The removal of 
ministers was one great point gained; but 
the end that every lover of his country 
must look up to and ardently desire, was 
not by any means achieved in the mere 
removal of ministers. Much and the most 
essential part of the work remuined to be 
performed, and nothing could ensure the 
completion of the business, but the steadi- 
ness of that House, and above all, the 
firmness of the independent members ; the 
mew administration was the work of their 
hands; it was their duty to give it that 
support, without which it would be impos- 
sible for it to subsist. There was a cer- 
‘tain fatality attending human. nature, 
which very often defeated the best pur- 
poses ; for the greatest virtues were gene- 
rally accompanied with very great defects; 
independence and public spirit were at- 
tended with indolence and supineness ; 
and those gentlemen who had effected the 
great change of ministers might lose all 
the benefits, which might have been ex- 
pected, by indolence and inactivity ; their 
t | 
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support should be zealous and unremitting: 
no administration could exist long without 
support; and when abandoned ‘by the 
inileneudent interest, ministers had hitherto 
resorted to the detestable means of cor- 
ruption; but in that they were not s0 
much to blame as the independent gentle- 
men who suffered them to do it. Govern- 
ment could only exist in two ways, by its 
purity, wisdom, and success, which secured. 
to it the love and support of the virtuous 
and independent; or it must exist by 
the means of corruption, which brought to 
its aid the needy and the profligate; and 
as government must be supported, the 
independent men ought to take to them- 
selves blame if they forced a virtuous 
administration to resort to corruption; he 
repeated it, therefore, that their support 
ought to be steady, uniform, and active : 
and the more ‘so, as the ministers who 
were retiring, were not going out in con- 
sequence of an addregg of that day; they 
were not tired of th@ir places; and their 
sovereign was not tired of them; and 
therefore the work of the independent 
gentlemen would be incomplete, if they 
did not resolve to support their own minis- 
ters with zeal and perseverance. The ne- 
cessity of this advice made him earnest in 
giving it, and he hoped in God now to see 


‘an administration formed not only of inde- 


pendence, but of solid, substantial, and 
permanent power. He hoped in God that 
we should now have an opportunity of 
perceiving how much more benefjcial to a 
country, as well as honourable, a govern- 
ment of virtue was to a government of 
corruption. How much more likely it 
was to give us union, action, and zeal at 
home—to give us eminence and respect 
abroad. He was convinced that with such 
a government, we might yet entertain 
well-founded hopes of raising this country 
again upon its legs; we might at least 
procure time to breathe, to collect our 
strength, to combine our resources into 
one great and profitable fund, by which 
we might be able to direct our efforts with 
success against our enemies. He con- 
cluded with warning gentlemén again not 
to indulge the joy which was but too 
natural on such a deliverance’ not to feast 
their minds with the idea that all was 
finished because it was begun. It wasa .- 
moment for the most serious temper, be- 
cause there was necessity for the most 
serious action. 
General Conway agreed perfectly in 
every thing said by the hon. gentleman 
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excepting one, and that was, what he had 
said relative to the necessity ministers 
were under of resorting to corruption for 
support, when they could no longer get 
it from the independent members of that 
House: he hoped he misunderstood the 
hon. member ; for he should be unhappy, 
indeed, if any thing bordering upon an 
excuse for corruption, should fall from a 
gentleman for whom he had an esteem,— 
perhaps superior to any he felt for any 
man ;—and he should be still more on- 
happy at hearing it fall from the lips of a 
man, who most likely would be one of 
those ministers to whom the country 
looked up for its salvation. For his own 
part, he did not think that resorting to 
corruption, In any one case, even for the 
good of the state, could be justifiable ; for 
he held, that if ministers could not carry 
their measures through by honest means, 
it was their duty to resign. _ AH our 
hopes, all our expecgations, all our wishes, 
he was persuaded, depended on a system 
‘of incorruptibility, and not on a system of 

eorruptibility: If not * Actum est de re- 
publica pulcherrima!’ With regard to a 
government founded on corruption, there- 
fore, the sooner such an idea was refuted 
the better. He protested before Heaven, 
that with all the detestation which he had 
for the infamous system which was now 
abolished; and with all the resentment 
which he entertained against those wretch- 
ed ministers who were now discharged ; 
he would rather see that system renewed 
with those ministers at its head, than that 
2 more insidious, because a more plausible 
government should be set up under the 
_ sanction of names more elevated, upon the 
same principle. Against such a govern- 
ment there would be no safeguard, the 
good would be deluded, the base would 
be employed, and the nation would be 
ruined. No; if we must have a govern- 
ment of corruption, let us have governors 
who are suspected, that the nation may be 
on its guard; not that he imagined the 
hon. gentleman had any intention to re- 
sort to corruption ; he had merely thrown 
out the‘ idea, to shew the independent 
members that it rested on the virtue of 
that House to keep an administration vir- 
tuous. 

Mr. Burke lamented that any thing 
which had fallen from him should have 
given his hon. friend an idea that it was 
possible for him to countenance corruption 
even for a moment; he flattered himself, 
that the whole course of his conduct was 
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a contihued proof that he reprobated cor-. 
ruption in every point of ww; and that, 
therefore, he could not mean to become 
aa advocate for it in that House: he hed 
meant'no more than this in what he had 
said, that ministers not finding sufficient 
support from the independent interest, 
resorted for it ta corruption; and that in 
such case ministers were less to bleme 
than those members who suffered them to 
do it: if he appeared in this to take any 
blame from ministers, i¢ was only ta hesp: 
the more on those who, through indolence 
or inactivity, should withhold their sap- 
port from measures which they approved. 
All that he had in view from what he had 
said was to warn men against the danger 
of inattention; aad to shew them the pos- 
sibility that in some future moment, it 
might be imputed to them by ministers 
that their neglect had forced them to what 
they otherways would have rejected—to 
corruption—and that perhaps a minister 
might charge them with at least a part of 
the guilt. He begged it to be remen- 
bered, that he had not talked at all as if a 
system of corruption was likely to be ad- 
verted to; what 

“ Flecterc si nequeo superes, Acheronta 

~ movebo!” 

No! he never meant to say, that if an ad- 
ministration could not govern by virtue 
and integrity, it ought to resort to infu- 
eace and corruption. He never meant to 
insinuate his approbation of such conduct. 
He was clearly of another mind; and 
thought with the right hon. gentleman 
that a minister ought to resign his seat 
rather than resort to base and unworthy 
means. He had never supparted but aoe 
administration in that House, and no mem- 
ber he believed would accuse thas admi- 
nistration of governing by corruption. 
He said the right hon. gentleman had 
talked, as if he had been likely to become 
@ minister. God knew, Mr. Burke said, 
he had no such views, nor had he a right 
to have any such.’ The thing was not 
within probability ; the right han. geatle- 
man was himself infinitely more likely to 
become a minister than he was. He was 
neither a man who had pretensions to 
from rank in the country, or from fortune, 
nor who aspired to it from ambition. He 
was not a man so foolishly vain, of 90 
blindly ignorant of his own state and con- 
dition, as to indulge for a moment: 
idea of his. becoming a minister : the nght 
hon. gentleman, whose rank and .preten- 
sions naturally pointed to that elevation, 
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had undoubtedly a right to look forward to 
it; and no man deserved it more: it must 
give pleasure and joy then to the House, 
to hear the language which he had just 
delivered; and the abhorrence which he 
had expressed of that wicked and ruinous 
. system, which, after a struggle of so many 
years, they had at last abolished, would be 
a pledge to the House, that when that 
right hon. person should become a minis- 
ter, the House and the nation would have 
no reason to apprehend that that system 
would be renewed. 
General Conway declared, he was ex- 
tremely glad he had taken. notice of the 
circumstance, since it had given the hon. 
- gentleman an opportunity of clearing up, 
what, unexplained, might have gone forth 
to the world misunderstood and misre- 
resented, whence a variety of false and 
invidious constructions might have been 
put upon it. He appealed to the House, 
whether he had not gone before the hon. 
gentleman in almost every thing he had 
said, being thoroughly persuaded, that a 
mao of his known integrity could never 
intend to act upon motives of corruption ; 
indeed, he thought too well of every gen- 
tleman on that side the House to entertain 
such a suspicion; on the contrary, he was 
convineed, that if they found they could not 
goon witha governmentbuilt upon pure and 
uncorrupt principles, they would think it 
much more noble to retire, and leave it to 
‘others to take their trial at the helm, 
‘rather than go back to the abominable 
system of corruption. With respect to 
himself he could assure the House, that 
in whatever situation he-might be, whe- 
ther that of a minister, ora private mem- 
ber of that House, he should always be 
the direct, avowed, and most determined 
foe to corruption; nor should he ever 
consent to its introduction as a support to 
that system to which he should ever lend 
his name. | 
Mr. I. Montagu called the attention of 
the House to the question before them, 
‘which was that of adjournment. He 
-wished particularly to call them to this; 
for at present entering into discussions of 
this sort answered no good purpose. It 
being clearly the general sense of the 
House to accede to the proposition of the 
noble lord in the blue ribbon, and post- 
one the intermediate motion of the day 
till Monday, to'be then made if it should 
then appear to be necessary, he saw no 
reason whatever, why the House should 
-eontinue to debate # matter that did not 
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call for a word to be said on the sub- 
ject. | 
Sir John Delaval took occasion to re- 
gret the loss of the abilities of the noble 
lord in the blue ribbon, in whose praise, 
as aman of talents and integrity, almost 
every side of the House had been loud, at 
one period or another. Sir John said a 
variety of handsome things of lord North. - 
Mr. Courtenay said, he could not claim 
the attention of the House under the very 
respectable character of a country gentle- 
man, which, if his definition was right, im- 
lied a person possessed of considerable 
anded property; yet he hoped, what he 
himself deemed a misfortune, would not 
be imputed to him as a fault. Fortunately, . 
it had been observed by an hon. gentle- 
raan, distinguished by his wit and talents, 
that independence consisted more in the 
mind than in the gifts of fortune; to this 
proposition, Mr. Courtenay added, both 
his interest and conviction induced him to 
subscribe ; and he farther begged leave 
to deduce one corollary from it, which was 
this, that those were most likely to possess 
that noble internal quality, independence, 
in its utmost purity and perfection, who 
had little external to debase or adulterate 
it; therefore, as he waved all claim to the 
first denomination, he hoped he should 
not be reckoned presumptuous if he put in 
his claim to the latter. He observed, that 
notwithstanding the acrimonious remarks 
and insinuations of some gentlemen, there 
appeared a candour and ingenuousness, 
among men of the first character and abi- 
lities on the other side of the House, espe- 
cially in the noble lord who was to move 
the question of the day, to agree to the 
motion of adjournment till Monday; and 
that the invidious and illiberal doubts, (so 
candidly suggested ) of the sincerity of the 
declarations of the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon, were not received so warmly, and 
with so much applause, as might have 
been expected. He observed, that if the 
opinion he was going to deliver, had not 
truth for its foundation, it had certainly no 
other circumstance to recommend it. He 
acknowledged he had always given his 
support, since he had a seat in that House, 
to the noble lord in the blue ribbon. That 
he had done so from a persuasion of the 
rectitude of the noble lord’s intentions, of 
the purity of which he remained as firmly 
convinced as ever; that, however, from a 
variety of untoward circumstances, there 
were parts of his administration: which 
had not been as successful as might have 
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been expected, there appeared through | they meant to pursue. He wished to see 
the whole of it a sincere anxicty for the | a constitutional administration, founded on 
prosperity of his country. His amiable | the basis of public virtue and public aco- 
and engaging disposition had procured |nomy; ‘ when this corruption had pat 
him many friends; his unrivalled wit had | on incorruption, and thismortality had put 
created him many admirers; his unassum- | on immortalify ;”? such an administration, 
ing manners (though twelve years at the 


feeble and insignificant as his support was, . 
head of the Treasury) had prevented his | should always have it. He concluded by 
having any enemies ; his mild and forbear- 


declaring, thathe felt himselfperfectly com- 
ing temper (of which he had exhibited so 


posed, and in perfect good humour, though 
many striking instances) was seldom pro- | the other side of the House had not lis- 
voked, and when he was, his generous 


tened to him with their usual indulgence 
manly warmth did honour to his feelings. | and attention. Their exultation, triumph, 
Mr. Courtenay said, if he took this oppor- 


and interruption, he freely pardoned on 
tunity of expatiating on the noble lord's 


_lord’s | this occasion: . 
praises, for the purposes of adulation, it | When in their hands all power they found, 
was extremely ill timed; but as an evi- | It well might make their brains turn round, 
dence of the unfeigned respect he should It well might turn their head,— 
ever bear for him, what he presumed to ; He fancy’d (tho’ they hate a joke) 
say, could not now be out of time: They felt as Nell did when she woke 
‘© When int'rest calls off all her sneaking train, 


In lady Loverule’s bed. 
When all the obliged desert—and yet complain.” Lord Surrey said, that his private Opi- 
He could not form a more sanguine wish 


nion was, that his motion ought still to be 
for. the happiness of his country, than, 


put, but the House being of another opi- 
that in this day of difficulty, in this hour of | nion, he was ready to submit; but he must 
calamity and distress, an administration 


now say that as a right hon. gentleman 
might be formed, as able and as disinte- | had pledged himself to support him oo 
terested, as upright in their intentions, | Monday, in case any deception should be 
but more fortunate in the event, than | practised, he gave notice, that should that 
that of the noble lord. The cry to | appear to be the case, and any part of the 
adjourn was here so strong, that Mr. 


present administration remain, he would, 
Courtenay, though he spoke in an ele- | on Monday, come forward with a motion, 


vated tone of vuice, could scarcely be | not the same as that he intended to have 
heard, upon which he called out very | moved, which was in substance to com- 
audibly, that neither his temper, disposi- | plain of administration, and to resolve oa 
tion, nor country, inclived him to be inti- | an address for a change, but a very differ- 
midated, embarrassed, or easily put out of , ent motion indeed ! 7 
countenance, he would therefore finish | This declaration was supported by cries 
what he had to say before he sat down, | of hear! hear! from every side of the 
which was, that though he had not the | House. 

honour of being one of those sagacious| Sir Robert Smith said, that he had in- 
country gentlemen, who had so long voci- | tended to have seconded the motion which 
ferated for the American war (a war which | was to have come before the House that 
he should ever think impolitic, unjust, and | day; and feeling a similar resentment it 
inexpedient) who had so long run on the | he should be deceived, he would certainly 
red herring scent of American taxation, | second any motion which spoke the anger 
. before they found - out there was no game | of that House. 

on foot; they, who, like their prototype | Lord North and Mr. Fox now withdrew 
Don Quixote, had mistaken the barber’s | their respective motions; and lord North 
bason for a golden helmet, he now congra- | moved the House to adjourn to Monday, 
tulated them on having, at last, recovered | which was immediately agreed to. 

their senses, and found out their error; 

yet he had as strong an affection for his} March 22. Inthe House of Lords, the 
country, and felt as much for the honour | order of the day for summoning their lord- 
and prosperity of Britain, as any man in | ships being read, 

that House; he ardently wished to see an e Ear] of Sheléurne said, that he had 
arrangement of ministers who would throw | on this wd intended to have made a mo- 
themselves on their country, and rest their | tion for the removal of his Majesty's mi- 
support on the confidence of the people, | nisters: he trusted their lordships would 
founded on the public spirited measures | agree with him, that there were the most 


~ 
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Jost and solid grounds for such a motion, should exist, as there cettaifily did exist, 

and consequently that he had not, for | men who could not bring themselves to * 
light or frivolous reasons, caused their believe, that administration was at an Crs 

~  Jordships to be summoned this day. The | of. that what that noble lord had said, Z 
i. . Geplotable state into which the army had | might be telied on. He confessed that, 


gunk ; the wretched condition of the navy, 


once the pride and bulwark of the nation, 
ies; the dis- ter’s word, he himself did not entertain & 


and the terror of our enem 
tracted state of our finances, which were doubt, but the declaration he had made to 
nearly exhausted; “the glor and reputa- | the other House ‘was founded is truth; 


‘ tion of the country su lied, and almost because he thought that to attempt to 
destroyed, were subjects that afforded an deceive parliament by such a declaration 
ample field for melanchol reflection ; and | as so scandalous, 80 hazardous, and 80 
fully iis the frouble he had given dangerous & measure, that he believed not 
their fordships: but, above all, the state | one of his Majesty’s ministers could be 


in which the countr had been for the last found so hardy as to resort toit. If he 
three weeks, strongly argued the pro riety should be mistaken in this opinion, which 


of the motion, which, when he move their 
lordships might be summoned, e had in | 28 the power of parliament would permit 
contemplation to make. His Majesty’ i 
first minister had declared; that he held then 
himself bound to obey the order which motion was already attained, he thought . 
the House of Commons had, in its wisdow, it would be inexpedient to press it upon 
made, relative to the war in America ; their lordships : and that ‘t would be pro- 
and yet the same minister had repeatedly | Per to wait until the wisdom of his Majesty 
rofessed, that he did not understand that should form such an administration, a6 
order ; at! he was, that the alarming might carry with them the confidence 0 
situation of public affairs had made it the people, save the empire from destruc= © 
necessary, either that the country should | tion, and rescue the character of the 
be completely ruined, or that the legisla- nation from contempt ; when such an ae) 
tive should interfere with the executive ministration should be formed, he pledged | 


ower, and direct it how to act; but still himself to give them. his most irm and 


ta 


4, 
Vid 


agreeable step had been made necessary, in conformity wi 
dministration of affairs ,he had uniformly maintaine 
House: he had, in his political character, 


who pretended not to understand the acted always upon principle 3 and upon 
meaning of the House of Commons. It rinciple he would continue to act to the 
was, therefore, to remove such men from Jast moment of his life. He would not 
his Majesty’s councils, that he had re- | say mores this was not a time tor proz 
solved to make the motion which he ine | fessions : the times were critical a 
tended to have submitted this day ; but | dangerous; and men must S00n be 
as he understood tbat the object of that | knowa by their acts and not by, their pro- 
was already answered, . rested with the | fessions. ; 
Yiouse to determine whether it would be Viscount Stormont said, that he would 
more prope to make it, or to suppress it: | not trouble theirlordships with many words, 
for his ow? part he was free to say, he no | as no motion had been submitted to their 
longer thought it necessary. A noble consideration: to the lamentations 0 e 
Yord in another House had said, (and at noble Jord over the calamities of this coun- . 
formed the House that he | try, he was rcady, most sincerely, to join 
istration 


spoke from the highest authority) that , his hearty wishes, that an admin 
onger should be formed, that might restore the 


his Majesty's ministers were no 
in office; ¢ in office, that they re- kingdom to ‘ts former greatness, glory, 
ned only to transact official business ; and reputation ¢ -. had been the constant 
he did not doubt the truth of that asser- | wish of his heart, and of all those with 
gion; But when he reflected that the noble | whom he had had the honour to act. To 
lord to whom he alluded, had so come | the general censures thrown out against 
letel rooted out of the minds of the administration, he could only make this - 
people évery degree of confidence is his eneral reply, that his Majesty’s ministers 
ce was not surprizing that there | held themselves to be responsible for their 
K 
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past conduct, and that they were ready 
to submit to the judgment of their coun- 
try, whenever they-should be called upon, 
‘conscious that it would be found that the 

had, to the best of their abilities, pursued, 
during the course of their administration, 
the interest and prosperity of the king- 
dom: from the particular situation in 
which he had passed a_ considerable 
.- part of his life, he had a much longer 
account to make up than any other of 
his Majesty’s servants; but long as was 
that account, he would with pleasure stand 
the scrutiny of parliamentary investigation, 
whenever parliament should think proper 
to call upon him. The noble lord had 
raised his astonishment to a very great 
degree indeed, when he said that another 
noble lord, in another House, had so worn 
out all confidence, that his word could no 
longer be trusted to. [Here lord Shel- 
burne said, in a low voice across the 
House, all public confidence.] For he 
_ trusted that the noble lord who had spoken 
Jast, would be found to be the only person 
who held such an opinion of the noble 
Jord in the other House. He would not 
then make any comparison between the 
noble lord alluded to, and any of his pre- 
decessors;-he would not compare him 
either with any living minister, or with 
those on whose memory time, and the ge- 
neral voice of the public, had stamped 


the impression of greatness ; but this much. 


he would say of that noble lord, that his 
character had conquered even envy; to 
the most splendid talents he added the 
most ardent zeal for his country’s good, 
and the glory of his sovereign; the most 
erfect disinterestedness, and such unsul- 
ied integrity, that even slander had not 
_ dared to tarnish it. That noble lord was 
also ready to submit his conduct to the 
judgment of his country ; he would place 
his life, and what was more, his honour, in 
the hands of that House, because he knew 
they did not make either the highest pane- 
gyric on the one side, or the most severe 


and general invective on the other, the 


standard of their decisions. 


The Earl of Shelburne expressed his. 


hope, that the House would excuse him 
if he should make a few observations on 
what had fallen from the noble viscount; 
and explain to him one thing, in which he 
found he had not been properly under- 
Stood: when he said that the noble lord 
in the other House had worn out all con- 
fidence, he meant, that as a minister he 
had so often imposed upon the credulity 


ad 
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of the nation, that they could no longer 
repose confidence in him as a public man. 
This was a charge which had heen often 
urged to the noble lord in question, and 
which had never been so much as denied, 
and much less, had never been disproved. 
That there were many men who did not 
believe that noble lord's declaration in the 
lower House was a fact, which he would 
assure the noble viscount, upon his own 
knowledge, to’ be true; and he hoped his 
lordship would give bim credit for this 
assertion, without calling upon him to 
point out and name the particular lords, 
who without any privacy, secrecy, or ma- 
nagement, had frankly declared to him, 
that they could not bring themselves to 
believe that the noble lord in the other 
House was sincere in his declaration ; he 
had listened, he said, with great patience, 
to the noble viscount’s descanting upon 
the merits and character of that noble 
lord; nay he had listened to him with 
pleasure, as to the wording of the pane- 
gyric of his friend; but, he must confess 
at the same time, that the panegyric had 
greatly surprised him: it was natural for 
one minister to praise another, and there- 
fore he could not be surprised at hearing 
the noble viscount praise his calleague; 
but he was surprised at hearing the pane- 
gyric of a character,.which, he -believed, 
no one member of that House, the noble 
viscount only excepted, would have ven- 
tured so much as to defend. The noble 
viscount had expressed great readiness to 
submit his conduct to the judgment of 
parliament; he had thrown down the 
gauntlet, and challenged an enquiry; he 
seemed to exult and triumph at the result 
of it; but their lordships had too much 
experience to be in danger of being im- 
posed upon by mere sounds. He himself 
was not an old man, but he was old enough 
to remember similar challenges thrown out 
in that House, to provoke, as it were, an 
enquiry; he had often heard men speak 
big when enquiry and danger appeared to 
be at a distance; but when that distance 
began to lessen, and enquiry seemed to 
be advancing apace, then he had remarked 
a great alteration in the language of those 
men; their voice fell, their high words 
were softened down, and they then &s 
studiously began to shun enquiry as they 
had formerly pretended to provoke and 
defy it, while it appeared at a distance: 
he wished that the noble viscount might 
not resémble those men; he wished that 
his language might be at all times as lofty 
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and bold as it had been that day; and he 
wished that he should ‘be always able to 
preserve on his countenance that lively 
smile, which in times like the present, 
when the nation was nearly undone, must 
by every one be thought so very becom- 
ing: for his own part, he was not by tem- 
per an accuser, and therefore he would 
not say, that he ever would move an en- 
quiry into the conduct of the noble vis- 
count, and his colleagues; but, at the 
same time that he declared he was not by 
temper an accuser, he would assure the 
noble viscount, that he was not, by cha- 
racter, a screener of culprits; and that if 
others should be desirous to bring forward 
that enquiry which the noble viscount ap- 
peared so much to court, and from which 
(he could not tell with what ground for 
confidence) he promised himself so much 
honour, he never would stand between 
that minister and his colleagues, to shield 
or screen them from enquiry, and the 
consequences that might attend it. His 
lordship concluded by observing that, as 
he could discover they did not wish him 
to make his motion then, he would sup- 
press it for the present. 

The House adjourned to the 25th; and 
on the 25th, again adjourned to the 11th 
of April. 


March 25. The House of Commons 
was uncommonly crowded, as the conver- 
sation of the day was, that at twelve 
o’clock that day the negociation was not 
concluded; but as soon as the private 
business was over, 

Mr. Dunning rose, and said that it was 
with peculiar satisfaction he found himself 
enabled, through some communication he 
had had that day with a most respectable 
member of the upper House, to inform 
gentlemen that arrangements were now 
making for forming a New Administration, 
which he trusted would meet the wishes 
of that Hoase, and of the nation at the 
large. In order, therefore, to give time 
for the final adjustment of those arrange- 
ments, he would move that the House 
should adjourn to Wednesday. This, he 
said, was a short interval; but he hoped it 
would be long enough to effect those ar- 
rangements so much and so ardently 
wished for by the whole nation. 

Lord Surrey expressed his satisfaction 
at hearing that such arrangements were 
likely to take place, as would render it 
uonecessary for him to trouble the House 
with his intended motion. He cautioned 
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gentlemen, however, to beware of thinking 
that their work was complete ; a new ad- 
ministration was not’ their sole object; it 
was desirable only in as much as it would 
contribute to save the state; but the ship 
was not yet in port; and he was afraid 
that the united efforts of the greatest abi- 
lities of our statesmen, and the greatest 
exertion of our officers, would be barely 
able to save her. : | 

The Lord Advocate took the opportu- 
nity of saying, before the question was put, 
that if no proceedings had taken place in 
consequence of the reports from the Se- 
cret Committee, it was not his fault; the 
state of affairs for the last three weeks had 
been such, that it was impossible to hring 
that business before the House: how- 
ever, as it was of the greatest importance 
that something should be done on the oc- 
casion, he gave notice, that if some person 
of greater weight and abilities would not 
take up the business, he should hold him- 
self bound to bring it forward the very 
first opportunity after the recess. 

General Smith rose, not to oppose, but 
to enforce the arguments of the learned 
lord: our affairs in India were such, he 
said, that our settlements in that part of 
the world would be in the greatest danger, 
if notice should not be sent out in the 
course of a month, that some measures 
were likely to be soon taken by parlia- 
ment, for the better government of our 
possessions in that part of the world. 
The month of March was already nearly at 
an end, and nothing had yet been done 
on the reports of the two committees. If 
something was not determined on, respect- 
ing the subject of both reports, before that 
day month, he verily believed, conse- 
quences of a very serious sort, and ex- 
tremely prejudicial to the interests of this 
country, would ensue ; he therefore hoped 
the earliest opportunity of entering upon 
the business, that should offer after the 
recess, would be taken by the learned 
lord, and. that the House would pay the 
subject the attention it merited. 

e question was then put, and the 
House adjourned*. ; 


* During the adjournment, the New Ad- 
ministration was formed under the auspices 
of the Marquis of Rockingham. The New 
Cabinet was thus camposed : 

Marquis of Rockingham, First Lord of the. 
Treasury. 

Earl of Shelburne, Hon. Charles James Fox, 
Principal Secretaries of State, (Che third Se- 
cretaryship abolished.) : 
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March 27. Colonel Luttrelé addrassed 
the House in a very gerioys manner. He 
said, that, from the regard he bore to all 
that now remained of the British empire, 
he felt it to be proper to call their atten- 
tion to the present state of Ireland, from 
which kingdom he had just arrived. He 
wished to convey information to the mi- 
nisters of this country, ‘whoever they 
might be, relative to the situation of the 
‘country. Ireland was at present in so 
perturbed a situation, that if some mea- 
sures were not timely adopted to restore 
it to tranquillity, the most serious conse- 
quences might be apprehended: tumults 
might arise, and confusion swallow u 
order and regularity. The temper an 
disposition of the Irish, he knew, at pre- 
sent, to be such, that it would be both 
practicable and easy to satisfy them; but 
if any time was lost, he would not answer 
for the consequences. Here he was call- 
ed to order, by : 

Mr. Byng, who apologized for inter- 
“rupting his hon. friend. He had called 
him to order, though in fact he could not 
say that he was disorderly; but as his han. 
friend had risen to convey information to 
the new ministers, he only wished to re- 


Lord John Cavendish, Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. - 
Admiral Keppel, (created a Viseount), First 
Lard of the Admiralty. 
Duke of Grafton, Lord Privy Seal, 
Lord Camden, President of the Council. 
Duke of Richmond, Master-General of the 
Ordnance. 
Lord Thurlow, to continue Chancellor: 
General Conway, Commander in Chief of 
the Forces. , 
John Dunaing, esq., Chancellor of the 
haieed of Lancaster, and created Baron Ash- 
urton. 


Besides the above, which compesed the 
onlbeoa the following arrangements took 
ie 


od 


Duke of Manchester, Lord Chamberlain. - 
Viscount Chewton, Vice Chamberlain. 


Viscquyt Weymouth, Groom of the Stole. 
aa of Jersey, Master of the Buck- 


Hounds. 
Earl of Carlisle, Lord Steward of the 
Household. 
Lord Rivers, Lord of the Bed-chamber. 
‘ et of Effingham, Treasurer of the House- 
old. 
Earl of Ludlow, Comptroller of ditto. 
Lord de Eerrars, Captain of the Band ef 
Gentlemen Pensioners. 
Lord Viscount Althorpe, James Grenville, 
esq., Frederic Montagu, esq., Lards of the 
Treasury. . 
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mind him that nope of them were then ia 
the House, and to conjure him not to pro. 
ceed in so yery delicate a subject at pre- 
sent; but to give the ministers in private 
that information which he was so properly 
anxious to communicate to them. He 
could venture to assure him, that those 
ministers, of whom he neither was nor ip- 
tended to be one, would be happy to re- 
ceive his information, and would take ey 
step which wisdom could suggest for beal- 
ing the uneasiness of Jrelan 

Colonel Luttrell replied, that he did not 
as yet know who the ministers were; how- 
ever, in compliance with the wish of his 
hon. friend, he was willing to suppress for 
the present what he intended to say on 
the subject, and to wait till the new mi- 
nisters should be settled in office, when he 
would communicate faithfully and truly 
his sentiments relative to the present state 
of Ireland; he would sharetore content 
himself for the present, with saying that 
the attention of the new ministry could 
not be too soon turned to the affairs of Ire- 
land; and nothing ought to be omitted to 
conciliate the affections of the people of 
that country. 

The Lord Advocate brought up severel 
reports from the Secret Committee on 


Sir Robert Harland, bart., Hugh Pigot, 
Lord Duncannon, Hon. John dawaskend 
Brett, esq., R. Hopking, esq., Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty. : 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, esq. Thomas 
Orde, esq., Under Secretaries of State. 
Lloyc Kenyon, esq., Attorncy General. 
John Lee, esq., Solicitor-General. 
Hon. Thomas Townshend, Secretary at 


ar. 
Right Hon. Isaac Barré, Treasurer of the 
Nyy. 
| mund Burke, esq., Paymaster-General 
| of the Forces. 
| Earl of Tankerville, Right Hop. H. F. 
Carteret, Joint Pastmaster General 
“ Lord William Gordon, Vice Admiral of 
Scotland. - ‘ 
Sir William Howe, Lieutenant General of 
the Ordnance. 
Hon. Thomas Pelham, Surveyer General 
of ditto. 


Sir Fletcher Norton, created Lord Grantky. 
a auke of Portland, Lord Lieutenant of Le 
and. 


Earl of Scarborough, Sir George Yonge, 
bart., Joint Vice-Treasurers of Ireland. 

Colenel Fitzpatrick, Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant. : 

Lieut. General Burgeyne, Commander @ 
Chief of the Forces ig | 
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India affairs; and gave notice, that as he 
thought it absolutely necessary, that some 
steps should be speedily taken respecting 
qur settlements in India, he would, on the 
first Tuesday after the recess, move to 
have the reports taken into consideration. 

New writs were then moved for, for 
such gentlemen as had vacated on account 
of their accepting offices. 

Debate in the Commons on the Apatrs of 
shee April 8. As soon qs the cere- 
mony of swearing in the re-elected and 
new members was over, 

Colonel Luttrell rose and reminded the 
House, that, previous to the recess, he 
had expressed a desire to say something 
relative to the very critical situation of 
Ireland, and that he had been prevented 
from indulging that desire by a request 
from an hon. member, that he would nat 
introduce any question upon so important 
a subject in the absence of his Majesty’s 
ministers, who having been at that time 
just appointed, had vacated their seats in 
that House, and consequently could not 
be present at the discussion of a subject, 
which he owned ought not to be agitated 
without them : that the same hon. member 
had requested he would speak to them, 

‘before he should say any thing relative to 
Ireland in that House; and assured him 
at the same time, that he would find the 
new servants of the crown most ready to 
do every thing in their power to promote 
the welfare and happiness of every part of 
his Majesty’s dominions. He had given 
way to the desire of the hon. member, and 
had conferred with two of the new mi- 
maters, and be felt himself bound to say 
publicly of them, that he found them ex- 
tremely well disposed to-do every thing in 


Debate on the Affairs of Iraland. 


sumed that ft would be expected of him 
to say something of affaira in which he 
himself had borne a part, and to propose 
some measure which should tend to con- 
ciliation with Jreland, in the present very 
alarming situation of that kingdom ; it was 
his intention therefore, before he sat down, 
to make a motion on that subject; but first 
be thought it would be proper to give a 
short sketch of the history of Irish affairs 
for the last two years. 

He said, that, when the Acts passed in 
England, for enlarging the trade of Ire- 
land, and admitting that kingdom to an 
equal participation of trade with England, 
rio ga eae the former, instead of being 
filled with gratitude for the blessing which 
had been just extended to them, began ta 
be jealous, lest they should lose that 
blessing which they prized so much; and, 
seeing before them the bright prospect 
which a free trade opened to their view, 
their first sentiment was fear, that, at some 
future period, the same power which had. 
conferred, might resume that grant: and 
some circumstances occurred, which tend- 
ed greatly to increase the fears of the 
people on this head; for in the very next 
session of the English parliament, Ireland 
was mentioned in four different Acts; so 
that the Irish were thereby alarmed, lest 
the power which assumed a right to bind . 
Ireland, even after a free trade had been 
granted to her, might, when the circum- 
stances of affairs would warrant such a 
proceeding, resort back again to that come 
mercial monopoly which had just beea 
broken; and they then began to look into 
their own constitution. Jt was true, that 
those four Acts, in which Ireland was 
bound, were net of a vature to afford. 


| grounds for any such apprehension; for 


reason to quiet the discontents of the peo- | they related to very trifing matters, no 
ple of Ireland: as far as they were con- | ways injurious, one of which, on the con- 
ceroed he was satisfied; but as he then | trary, was beneticial to Ireland; but still 
saw in his place a right hon. gentleman | they created jealousies, and gave rise to 
(Mr. oer who knew best the situation | many arguments in the Irish House of 
of Ireland, he certainly wished that before | Commons, where Mr. Grattan had fore 
his return, the right hon. gentleman would | mally complained of them, ‘as subversive 
explain to the House a little of the pre- | of the constitutional independence, as it 
sent posture of-affairs in that kingdom. was called, of the parliament of . 
_ Mr. Eden thought that in the situation | The volunteers all complained af them ; 
in which Ireland then stood, the eyes of | and when he mentioned the volunteers, 


men were turned upan him, who being a 
membes of the legislature of that king- 
dom, as well as of this, and at the same 
time in a ministerial capacity in the former, 
myst ba supposed to be well soquainted 
with the nature of the j jena and de. 
mands ef the poeple ef Ireland: he pre- 


nation, which, as with one voico, main~ 
tained that no pewer‘en earth hed a nghe 
to legislate for Ireland, but the King and 
parliament of Ireland. In speaking of the 
volunteers, he must take that rtunity 
te bear his public testimony te their steady 


tation be said to mention the whole 
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_ loyalty, and attachment to Great Britain, 
and their constant declarations that the 
enemies of England should be the enemies 
of Ireland: but it was not by words onl 
or professions, that they manifested their 
loyalty; they proved it by their deeds; 
and when the combined fleets threatened 
the country with an invasion, it was im- 
possible to describe with what alacrity and 
Spirit they made a tender of their services 
to the lord lieutenant ; and this, too, with- 
out any previous communication among 
themselves, or concert whatsoever; for 
their noble and generous behaviour at that 
alarming moment, his excellency had 
thought it necessary to express his ac- 
knowledgments to them from the throne. 
Previous to that session, the volunteers, 
without marking any disposition to those 
measures which they had since adopted, 
were harmlessly amusing themselves with 
reviews, and military parade ; and such an 
Opposition was expected -in Lpincuneita as 
_every free government would wish to see 
formed, as such a constitutional opposition 
must necessarily make ministers more 
watchful and attentive to their duty. 
When the session was opened, various 
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Bill would certainly obviate the principal 
inconveniences, that would otherwise re- 
sult from a declaration of what the peo- 

le of Ireland called their rights, and as 
fe saw plainly that such a declaration 
could no longer be opposed with success, 
he would now give way to necessity; and 
no longer oppose himself to such a mea- 
sure; for in the present state and dispo- 
sition of Ireland. he would assure the 
House that they might as well strive to 
make the Thames flow up Highgate-hill, 
as to attempt to legislate for Ireland, 
which would no longer submit to any 
legislature but its own. What use the 
Irish would make of their legislative in- 
dependence, he could not tell; but if he 
could bring himself to think that they 
would avail themselves of it in making 
any foreign connections, injurious to the 
trade or interest of this kingdom, he was 
free to say, that sooner than agree to such 
an independence, England ought to risk 8 
good deal. But he believed a sensible 
judicious people, like the Irish, would al- 
ways see that the interests of both king: 
doms were so connected, that they could 
not be separated without the greatest los 


were the questions introduced into the | to both; and therefore he trusted, that the 
- House of Commons, which he had not! Irish would never attempt to break the 
been able to approve, and which appear- | connection; hetrusted also, that they would 
ing to a majority of the House, in the same ‘| adopt, from time to time, such Jaws of this 
light as they did to him, he had been able : country, as it would be for the interest of 
to postpone: one was for a declaration of both should be in force in both kingdoms; 
the rights of Ireland; another respecting | and as no Irish Bill could pass into law, 
the Mutiny Bill; a third for a Bill to quiet without the previous consent of the King, 
the proprietors who held estates in Ire-; in his council of England, so there was 
land, under British acts of parliament.' no danger that the independence: of the 


All these measures. had appeared to. the 
majority of the House, as very inexpe- 
dient ; but still he must observe, that even 
the majority which had supported him, 
were friends to the principle of every one 
of these questions; and therefore they 
were only postponed and got rid of b 

the previous question ; but not rejected. 
At Jength, a gentleman of very great cha- 
racter and abilities (M r. Yelverton) wish- 
ing to steer a middle course, to satisfy 
the demands of the volunteers respecting 
a declaration of rights, and at the same 
time to prevent the mischiefs, or at least 
the inconveniences which miyht flow from 
such a declaration, unqualified, and un- 
tempered, had brought in a Bill for enact- 
ing into laws in Ireland, several statutes, 
which had been made in England : in this 
Bill he himself had taken no active part ; 
but he would say this much of it, that it 
had his most hearty concurrence. As this 


legislature of Ireland could be made use 
of to make laws injurious to the sister 
kingdom, the English council being re 
sponsible for every advice they gave their 
sovereign. | | . . 
Exclusive of the declaration of rights, 
the volunteers, or in another word, !re- 
land, had called for an Habeas Corpus 
Act, which as it was proper she should 
have, had not been opposed ; and now tt 
was part of the law of Ireland. They had 
called also for an Act to make judges 10 
dependent of the crown, by making them 
hold their commissions guamdiu se bere 
gesserint :; this was a reasonable demand; 
and had consequently been complied with; 
for a Bill was brought in to that effect: 
and it was now in its progress through 
parliament. An alteration of the Muuoy 
Bill'was another thing which they loo 
for; he must needs say, he could not se 
the danger, which the enemies to whet 
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was called the perpetual clause in that 
Bill, appreliended from it; however, ashe 
made no doubt but the people of Ireland 
would be ready to adopt such regulations 
as the parliament of England might, from 
time to time, make for the army, so he 
flattered himself that the ground of ap- 
rehension, lest the regulations in Eng- 
and and Ireland for the army should be 
different, would be removed, and he saw 
no reason, why the wishes of the latter 
should be any longer opposed. on this 
head ; nay, he thought they ought not to 
be opposed, since new jealousies had lately 
been excited on that subject by a trans- 
action in England: it was understood in 
Ireland that the name of that kingdom 
should no longer be inserted in the Eng- 
lish Mutiny Bill: and still, when that Bull 
was brought in, the word Ireland, as 
usual, stood part of it: it had, indeed, 
been since struck out, and the Bill passed 
without it; but the minds of the volun- 
teers were not easy on the subject. A 
modification of Poyning’s law was another 
object which the Irish had greatly at 
heart: on that he would not enlarge ; but 
genflemen would see that it should be 
Belge England had nothing to fear 
rom the increased power of the Irish par- 
Jiament, as the consent of the King would 
still be necessary to sanctify all their 
acts. 

Having made these, and various other 
observations, he moved for leave to bring 
in a Bill to repeal so much of the Act of 
the 6th of George 1, as asserted a right 
in the king and parliament of Great Bri- 
tain to make laws to bind the kingdom 
and people of Ireland. He did not wish 
to precipitate matters; but gentlemen 
must see the necessity of doing something 
speedily, and without the loss of a mo- 
ment, to prevent those consequences which 
it was not for him so much as to think of: 
they all knew that the parliament of Ire- 
land was to meet to-morrow se’nnight, 
and Mr. Grattan would on that day pro- 
pose to the House of Commons, a vote 
for a declaration of rights. Would it not, 
therefore, be expedient to anticipate the 
wishes of Ireland on that head; and, to 
convince her of our sincere intention, give 
her every security in our power for the 

ermanency of her constitution, and of 
that trade which she was so anxious to 
preserve? As for himself, he must set 
out on his return for Ireland, either that 
night or to-morrow morning, and he should 
be happy to have it in his power to carry 
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on the Affairs of Ireland. 
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over with him the agreeable tidings that 
the parliament of England ‘was ready to 
give the Irish every satisfaction they could 
reasonably require. He did not desire 
that the Bill which: he moved for should 
be immediately passed ; all he looked for 
was a kind of pledge from that House tq 
carry over with him to Ireland, that the 
English parliament would not oppose the 
favourite wish and determined resolution 
of the Irish: the Bill might lie over, 
until it should be known whether it would 
satisfy the Irish parliament or not: if it 
should,. then it might be passed into a 
law; if the partial repeal -he proposed 
should not please the Irish, then he 
would advise the total repeal of the 6th of — 
George 1. But if neither partial nor 
total repeal would satisfy them, then he 
certainly should leave the law, as it now 
stood, without any alteration whatever. .. 

Mr. Courtenay rose, and said he would 
second the motion; lord Newhaven rose 
to do the same thing, and col. Luttrell 
was not willing to give up the point to 
either of them. Aher some dispute for 
the priority in speaking, the chair decided 
in favour of lord Newhaven, who said, 
that no man was less connected with the 
present administration than he was; and 
yet he thought it would have been proper 
to have given the new administration a . 
little more time to turn their thoughts to 
the affairs of Ireland: however, as the 
motion had been made, he rose to give it 
his most hearty support ; because he was 
perfectly satisfied that the measure was 
now become absolutely necessary. | 

Colonel Luttrell said, that when he 
rose to second the motion, it was under 
the idea, that such a measure as was then 
proposed, would give general satisfaction: 
to trelanii if he thought it would not, 
he certainly would not second such a 
motion; because he would not consent to 
the repeal of the 6th of George 1, unless 
iu a case of such emergency as the pre- 
sent, when he thought by such a repeal, 
he might quiet the minds and conciliate 
the affections of the people of Ireland; 
and therefore he called upon the right 
hon. gentleman, who had made the mo- 
tion, to tell the House, whether he thought 
such a measure as he had just proposed, 
would produce the salutary effect that was 
expected from it ? 

r. Eden could not undertake to say, 
that the measure proposed would give 
complete satisfaction to Ireland; and 
therefore would not pledge himself that it 
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would; but he knew that so critical was 


the situation of that country at present, 


that if the motion then before the House 
should be rejected, he would not answer 
for the consequences. | 

The Speaker read the motion from the 
chair. 

Mr. Secretary For then rose. He declar- 
ed he felt it necessary to say something, 
though he would not make all the obser- 
vations on what had fallen from the right 
hon. gentleman on the floor (Mr. Eden) 
‘which had suggested themselves to his 
mind, because he must in that case preatly 
fatigue the House, and because he was 
persuaded every gentleman present felt 
as he did, on the very extraordinary pro- 
ceedings of the day. The House would 
recollect, that an hon. gentleman behind 
him, had given rise to the debate, by get- 
one up to remind them of what he had 
said relative to Ireland previous to the re- 
cess, and that the same hon. gentleman 
had called on the right hon. member on 
the floor to give the House some informa: 
tion respecting the state of affairs in Ire- 
Jand. Upon which the right hon. gentle- 
man, without any previous consultation 
with his Majesty’s ministers, without say- 
mg a syllable to any one member of admi- 
nistration upon the subject, had thought 
re to move for the repeal of the 6th 
of George 1, thereby abandoning at once 
the supremacy of this country over Ire- 
land, and disuniting that kiogdom from 
this at asingle stroke. The right hon. 
gentleman's motion was in substance and 
effect nothing less than a declaration of 
unconditional submission on-the part of 
Great Britain, and a direct relinquishment 
of her dearest and most valuable rights. 

For himself, Mr. Fox said, he was so 
new in office, he had no right to claim 
any respect whatever ; but for those of his 
Majesty’s ministers, with whom he was 
alanis he was warranted to say, it would 

ave been decent, it would have been re- 
spectful to have consulted them previous 
to the taking any step in parliament, on a 
topic of so much importance. Had the 
right hon. gentleman done so, he would 
have learnt, that short as the time was, 
that his Majesty’s present ministers had 
been in their situations, they had turned 
their most serious attention to the alarm- 
ing state of Ireland, and that it was not 
from any indisposition to do Ireland jus- 
tice, that they hat not on that first day 
of their setting their feet m that House 
‘8 munssters, proposed some measures, 
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which should in their consideration be 
wise and expedient, and likely to conci- 
liate the affections of the people of Ire- 
land, and pat an end to the uneasinesses, 
jealousies and tumults that it was well 
known had subsisted, and continued to 
subsist in that much-injured country. It 
was not from any want of inclination to 
do Ireland right, that they had not yet 
taken such a step, but merely from a dis- 
dain to follow the example of the worst 
sort of conduct of their predecessors in 
office, who were always catching at expe- 
dients of the moment, and were rather 
willing to patch up a present difficulty, at 
any rate, than to meet it fairly, to fathom 
its depth, and to consider what was likely 
to be a solid and permanent means of re- 
medying a real evil, and preventing its 
arising in future. It was with a view to 
settle the constitution of the two coun- 
tries in such a manner as should be per- 
fectly satisfactory to England and Ireland, 
and should promise to give a lasting har- 
mony to both, that his Majesty’ ministers 
used upon the subject; not from any 
Indigposition towards Ireland, not from 
any idea that her claims were either un- 
just or unreasonable, not from the most 
distant imtention of letting them remain 
unsatisfied. Had thé right hon. gentle- 
man thought proper to consutt his Ma- 
jJesty’s ministers upon the subject, he 
would have learnt, that the matter had 
been, and was under their consideration, 
and that not many days, or rather not 
many ‘hours, would have been suffered to 
pase, before some proposition would have 
een offered co that House in order to 
conciliate the affections of the Irish, of 
whose loyalty and of whose adnniration 
and regard for this country, there could 
be no doubt. i 
One thing, however, he had learnt from 
the very extraordinary speech of the right 
hon. gentleman, and that was the motive 
of this post-haste journey to England. It 
was now evilent,’that the right hon. 
tleman had come over so suddenly for the 
sole purpose of surrendering the sapre- 
macy of this country over Ireland. New 
as the doctrine of disuniting was in the 
moaths of the late ministers and their 
friends, and ill-advised as it might be in 
the present instance, he wished -they had 
ndopted it earlier, and that the unity of 
the British empire had not been so obstr 
nately insisted on. Had the opportunity 
that offered for gratifying the reasonable 
requests of Ireland some years ago been 
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seized, had her petitions been complied 
with when she came to the bar of the 
House submissive and obedient, stand- 
ing, as all who ask a favour do usually 
stand, on the justice’of their claim, rather 
than on their power, this country would 
have acted a wise part, and might have 
graciously granted those boons which had 
since been, as it were, torn from her in a 
manner exceedingly disgraceful to Great 
Britam. But in perfect consistency to the 
custom of the late ministry, (by whom 
every thing that was asked, however rea- 
sonable, however right, was contemptu- 
eves denied as long as they dared venture 
te deny, and then when the mombnt of 
danger arrived, though what was barely 
snoderate was refused before, more than 
was compatible with the honour of the 
country, was shamefully and meanly given 
) the right hon. gentleman, who, during 
his ministry in Ireland, had uniformly op- 
posed all the claims made by different gen- 
tlemen on different grounds, and as far as 
he had considered them, on good grounds 
in the Irish Bel temi was the first to 
over to England, and propose 4 mea- 
sure of the most alarming extent that could 
ossibly be conceived. 

While he said this, he begged not to be 
understood as giving any opinion whether 
the measure was, or was not, a proper one 
in itself. He was passing no opinion upon 
it whatever: he was merely describing the 
wery extraordinary manner in which it was 
brought forward, and the: nature of it. 
For his part, he was most fully persuaded, 
that Ireland had a just right to expect 
ample redress from this country for the 
oppressive treatment she had long groaned 
under: and he would answer for the rest 
of his Majesty’s ministers, that they were 
of the same opinion; but they must be 
casey counsellors of the crown, who 
would venture to advise his Majesty of a 
sudden to come into 80 extensive a propo- 
sition as that then before the House. The 
subject was nice, and it required the 
deepest consideration. He was not ripe 
to pronounce upon the motion, but he was 
far from saying that something like it 
might not be proper; all he wished was, 
mot to be urged to pass a hasty judgment 
on so important a business. 

The right hon. gentleman had talked of 
his adedinutration having been a fortunate 
one ; # appeared to him to be the oddest 
result of a fortunate administration that 
could be conceived, for the minister of 
ireland to fool himself bound to post over 
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to England, to propgse such a motion as 
that under discussion. God defend him 
from the good fortune of producing such 
a consequence by his administration | 
But that was not the only surprising, the 
only paradoxical part of the right hon. 
gentleman's speech ; he had talked of the 
volunteers of Ireland in a way equally unac- 
countable. He had said, they took u 
arms in the summer of 1780 for their 
amusement,—oh most wonderful amuse- 
ment, most strange turn of diversion! It was 
to that amusement and to that diversion, 
that the right hon. gentleman was impelled 
to post over to England, in order to make 
his motion. It was to the power of the 
volunteers of Ireland, and not to the jus- 
tice of their claims, that the right hon.’ 
gentleman now felt it necessary to pro- 
pose a matter directly contrary to the 
whole system of his conduct during his ad- 
ministration. The right hon. gentleman 
had said, there was no other opposition to 
his administration, but such as every go- 
vernment must wish for, and such as just 
served to keep them awake. Did the 
House know what the sort of opposition 
really was, and of whom it was constituted ? 
Had the House heard the names of lord 
Charlemont, of Mr. Yelverton, of Mr. 
Grattan, of Mr. Burgh, of Mr. Flood, and 
of many others, which he would not then 
mention? Names of the greatest, the - 
ablest, and the honestest men in Ireland ! 
The Lord defend him from such opposers ! 
The Lord keep him from having his mea- 
sures objected to by persons of” such wis- | 
dom, such ability, and such weight ! 

The whole of the right hon. gentleman’s 
conduct, as the minister of Ireland, was as 
extraordinary as his speech that day. He 
had been sent over here for the express 
purpose of bringing the earl of Carlisle's re- 
signation, and of giving his Majesty's minis- 
ters a full, fair, and candid information of 
the state of facts in Ireland; and how had 
the right hon. gentleman complied with 
his instructions? He had come to town, 
and finding the ministry changed, had 
sent a letter to a noble lord, a cole 
league of his, declaring that he would 
give them no information whatever re- 

cting Ireland, and menacing them with 
a threat that he would, as that day, come 
down to the House, and speak upon the 
subject of Ireland. He owned for his 
part, that he had no great dread of that 
menace, though he was at a loss to guess 
what the right hon. gentleman meant to 
say. The candour of the House wes what 
[4 L] 
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he had so often experienced, that he was 
not much terrified at the right hon. gen- 
tleman’s threat. The House now knew 
what its nature was, and he was perfectly 
at their disposal. 

With regard to the alarming state of 
Ireland, he did not at all doubt but it was 
pretty correctly described by the right hon. 
gentleman, but then it ought to be a 

e 
declared he felt it right to take that oppor- 
tunity of saying, that though he thought 
but very indifferently of the state of the 
country a fortnight ago, his opinion then 
was nothing compared to his knowledge 
oper the same subject at that moment. 

is suspicions of the negligence and scan- 
.dalous mismanagements of his. Majesty’s 
Jate ministers were now matured into ripe 
judgments, and he was sorry to have found 
that things were infinitely worse than he 
had imagined them to be, and that bad as 
they had been described, the description 
given to that House by himself and others 
from time to time, fell infinitely short of 
the real situation of affairs—which situa- 
tion was in his mind so clearly ascribable 
to the neglects of the late ministers, that 
he should not think the present adminis- 
tration acted fairly and honestly by that 
House and the people, if they did not in- 
stitute inquiries, and such inquiries as 
should give the country a correct state of 
the condition in which public matters 
stood. : , 

With regard to the present motion, he 
trusted that he should not be misrepre- 
sented in consequence of what he had said 
upon it, and held out to Ireland as a per- 
son indisposed to grant her relief, or un- 
willing to admit the truth and justness of 
her claims. On the contrary, he thought 
Ireland had strong grounds of complaint, 
and that her claims ought to be complied 
with as far as they possibly could. He 
repeated it therefore, that he and the rest 
of his Majesty’s ministers were most cor- 
diaily and sincerely inclined to do Ireland 
ample justice, and that it had been one of 
the first objects of their consideration 
upon coming into office. That in a few 
hours some propositions would be offered 
to the House with respect to Ireland, and 
that he did not object to the present mo- 
tion from any conviction that it was an 
improper one, but merely because he was 
not quite ripe to say, that it was the best 


motion that could be brought forward on 


the subject, He should therefore not 
mect it with a negative, but with a previous 
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question, or he bélieved, it would be a 
more regular mode of getting rid of it for 


-the preseat, by moving the order of the 


day upon it. He wished for this, to give 
time to the King’s servants to determine 
with precision on the plan to be offered to 
both countries; and he had the utmost 
reason to hope and believe, that the-mat- 
ter would be finally settled without any of 
those consequences which the conduct of 
the right hon. gentleman in this business 
had been calculated to produce. He 
wished, he confessed, that the right hop. 
gentleman would withdraw his motion, as 
the best means; and by which an hon. 
friend of his, Mr. Crewe, would be able 
to move for leave to bring in a Bill, which 
he had introduced some years ago, for 
disqualifying Excise and Custom-house 
officers from voting at elections. This 
was a part of the plan which had been 
formed when they were out of office, for 
reforming the constitution of parliament, 
and which they seriously meant to under- 
take now with the same zeal and attention 
as before. Not a day would be lost until 
the task of reducing the im r influ- 
ence of the erown, and settling the repre- 
sentation of the people ys more equal 
grounds, was fulfilled. The right hoa. 
gentleman had said, that his opposition to 
the various motions that had been made in 
the Irish House of Commons had been 
supported by great majorities. He said, 
that he wished these majorities had been 
less. It was the greatness of these majo- 
rities, and the manner in which they were 
constituted, that had given offence and 
jealousy to the people of Ireland. They, 
no doubt, desired to see a free represen- 
tation, declaring honestly their voice in the 
senate. To correct the abuses in influ- 
ence and representation, would be the 
steady endeavours of his Majesty’s minis- 
ters. He concluded with moving for the 
order of the day; this he would not have 
done upon any other account than that 
the motion was of such a sort, and came at 
such atime; but he hoped that the right 
hon. gentleman would yet withdraw it. 
. Mr. Eden Pibags to explain what he meant 
saying Opposition to goveroment 
ia Ireland was sich as no person need be 
fearful of; it was not to infer that they 
were men of no respect or talents, but that 
they were men of such moderation, thet 
no fear was to be apprehended from them. 
With respect to the volunteers taking up 
arms as amusement, they certainly did so 
at first, and.at the same time with a laud. 
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able seal to protect the country from the of the public, should dare to withhold in- — 
danger of an invasion, which was aaid to | formation from hia’ Majesty's ministers, 
threaten it; but that ‘amusement had.| because they were pot a set of men that 
‘grown into a formidable bod of men, who | were favourable to. the wretched system: 
seemed determined to have a total repeal | that had occasioned the dispute of the 
of the declaratory law, without properly ages hour. Since the new ministers: 

i ad come into place, no time had been lost 


measure detrimental to them. He men- in thinking of the most speedy and effec- 
les that — 


tioned again that he should leave En d | tual means of quieting. the troub 
to-morrow; and was fearful, that if the unfortunately raged ip Ireland; no less 
motion. was not carried into execution, | than three or four cabinet councils had 
| notwithstanding what the right hon. gen- | been held solely on that business, aad 
tleman had gaid of the sntentions of govern- the newly appointed lord lieutenant wou 
ment, it would be too late. be empowered with such terms, 98 fe 
Lord Mahon said, he thought it ex. | trusted would establish 8 Gem and happy 
-,decent for the right hon. gentle- union between the two countries, which — 
man, who spoke last, to bring in the mo- were so inseparably connected together by 
tion, 28 he had refused giving his Majesty’s | every tie of interest. It was extremely m= 
‘ters the information res cting Ire- decent in the right hon. mover, to bring 


His lordship read the preamble of the Act | without ever hinting the least idea of his 
of the 6th George }; which asserted, that ‘ntention, oF knowing whether ministers 
7 made was the abuse did not intend themselves to move some- 
of power committed by the House of Peers thing similar to it. | 
of Ireland. The declaration of the right| Mr. Edén said, he found it absolutely 
jon. secretary had been such, he said, as | neeessary tO declare the whole of his. 
ought to appear fully sufficient that it was transactions since he came to England. 
‘their intention to take up the business with ‘He arrived in town on Thursday last, he 
all possible dispatch. — said, with a letter containing lord Carlisle’s 
olonel Luttrell said, he hoped that he resignation, and was surprized to find that 
stood free from any censure in the busi- | 8 new lord lieutenant had been appointe 


3: that the sole reason of his calling an | 10 his stead, two days previous to his ar- | 


ness ; 

the right hon. gentleman was from a cer- | rival, by which i would possibly happem 
tainty, that, as he was : o 

that kingdom, he could be able to give the | messeng¢et of his own appointment; that 
Flouse much ‘nformation on the state 0 treatment he thought extreme 


affairs; that he was himself at ‘| it was not using lord Carlisle well, to re- 
clined to gecond the motion, cal him without any notice, or atledging 
right hon. secretary had y fault against him ; ing no more 
clared that counci ceremony im the removal of him (although 
that every consideration possib usiness of the kingdom might materialy 
meant to be given to the business, equire his attendance) than they wou 


best for Mr. Ed e removal of & Chancellor of the 
¢ Lancaster, of any other sinecure 
He likewise ound, on his arrival, 
ord lieutenancy of the East- 


thought it would be 
his return to Ireland, 


ances complained of, 
would postpone their 


was | mannef. He had offered to wait on any 
of the ministry that wished to see him, but 


fearful of an impression Ire- | he had undoubtedly dec 
; > } ‘pion on any point whatever. 
pealing the Act com th Mr. Secretary Foz produced the lctter 
sent by Mr. Eden to lord Shelburne, and 
j General Conway | id, though it was undoubtedly of a public 
prised that any person, nature, yet £0 unwilling was He any 
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thing of dn indelicate, or an unhandsome 
sort, that he would not read it to the 
House, unless the right hon. gentleman 
gave him his consent. Mr. Eden having 
said, he had no objection to the letter’s 
being read, Mr. Fox read the letter,* and 
remarked upon it in the course of his re- 
Citation of the different passages, deducing 
an argument from the whole, that it 
amounted to an express declaration, that 
the sender of it, on account of the earl of 
Carlisle being removed suddenly from his 
lieutenancy of Yorkshire, and from his 
viceroyalty, would not communicate with 
his Majesty’s ministers upon the subject 
of facts in Ireland, though the right hon. 
gentleman’s instructions were to give mi- 
nisters a fair and full account of affairs 
there. With regard to the recalling the 


* The following is a copy thereof: 


“ Downing-street, April 5, 1782. 
My Lord ; ‘Having re-considered the con- 
ferences with which your lordship yesterday 
indulged me, I think that I ought specifically 
to state my reasons for having often declined 
your intimations to me to enter into opinions 
and facts respecting the present circumstances 
of Ireland, and the measures best to be pur- 
sued there. When I arrived in London, I 
came prepared and disposed, and instructed 
' to serve, most cordially, in the critical mea- 
sure of closing the Lord Lieutenant's govern- 
ment, so as to place it with all practicable 
advantages in the hands of whatever person 
his Majesty’s ministers might have destined 

to succeed to it, | 

“<I pre-supposed, however, that either his 
excellency would be recalled very soon, but 
not without the attentions which are due to 
hin, his station, and his services; or that his 
Majesty’s ministers would assist and instruct 
him in first concluding the business of the 
session, and the various public measures and 
arrangements of some difficulty and conse- 

. quence, which are immediately connected 
with it, and which cannot be completed in 
less than four or five months. 

“Finding, however, to my extreme sur- 
prise, that the manner of giving the Lieute- 
nancy of the East Riding to lord Carmarthen 
had been such as to amount to a marked and 
personal insult, when it ts considered that the 
thing taken is merely honorary, and that 
the person from whom it is taken is an ab- 
sent viceroy; and hearing also from your 
lordship, that the duke of Portland is not un- 
likely to be made the immediate and actual 
messenger of his own appointment, I from 
that moment declined any communication 
respecting facts and measures; because this 
line adopted towards the present Lord Lieu- 
tenant, must in my opinion be fatal to the 
ease of his successors for a tong period of 
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earl of Carlisle, Mr. Fox said, it was vety 
extraordinary for the right hon. gentle. 
man to declare himself piqued because he 
supposed the earl of Carlisle treated un- 
handsomely in being recalled, although he 
had himself brought over the earl’s resig- 
nation, and that couched in the moet up- 
conditional terms, without the least hint of 
a desire to continue in Ireland any longer. 
He protested, he had a great degree of 

ersonal regard for the earl of Carlisle. 
He knew him, and respected his abilities, 
and by no means meant him any personal 
disrespect or indignity. He reminded the 
right Fon. gentleman of the hareh manner 
in which lord Carmarthen had been re 
moved from his lieutenancy, and what be 
had, among others, said in parliament on 
that subject. In consistency to what he 
had then said, the noble lord was restored 


time, and ruinous to all good government, 
and the consequent peace of Ireland. 
“ Your lordship has informed me, that this 
is not meant as a personal exertion of power 
against lord Carlisle, but that his Majesty's 
ministers have adopted this mode of remov-. 
ing the Lord Lieutenant, asa wise measure 
of government. I differ so totally in my 
judgment, that it would be idle in me to 
trouble them further respecting Ireland. 
“shall, as the duty of my situation re- 
quires, wait on such of his Majesty’s ministers 
as are disposed to see me, and with that r- 
spect which is due to them, shall submit what 
I have here stated. . 
“ My next anxiety is to act as I believe 
lord Carlisle would wish me to act, for his 
honour and the public service, two objects 
which cannot at this moment be separated. 
Iam ready this evening, or to-morrow morl- 
ing, at any hour, to attend the commands of 
his Mayesty’s ministers, either separately or 
collectively. To morrow at two, I shail go 
into the country, to make a visit of perso- 
nal respect and private friendship; and on 
Monday, in the House of Commons, I shall 
state, as fully as a weak voice will permit, 
what I conceive to be the present circum- 
stances of Ireland: I shall do this without 
any mixture of pig tact and with the most 
anxious regard to facilitate ahy 
system for the public tranquillity; | 
only wish to let it be implied by the world, 
from Irish facts, in contradiction to Exglisl 
treatment, that the preseat Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (I borrow his own words from his 
last, letter to your lordship) “has had the 
good fortune to conduct the business of Ire- 
and, at a most critical period, Aeerr 
credit to hts Majesty’s government, 2 
many increasing i ak to the interes® 
of his kingdoms, I have the honear to 
é&e. % Woe, Epse.” 
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to his lieutenancy. . In regard to Ireland, 
the duke of Portland, who was going over 
there, would, he had no doubt, from his 
abilities and excellent character in private 
life, ebtain the confidence of Ireland ; 
and he thought that country, hearing of 
the change of ministers, would have con- 
fidence enough in his Majesty's new ser- 
vants to believe them inclined to do Ire- 
land every possible justice. Had his Ma- 
jeaty’s nt ministets ever been advo- 
cates for nominal dignity, had they held 
out prineiples of coercion, had they either 
in regard te America, or to any other part 
of what was formerly the British domi- 
nions, avewed principles that savoured of 
severity or despotism, he should not at all 
wonder at their intentions being doubted ; 
but as, on the contrary, they had uni- 
formly avowed and acted upon doctrines 
of a directly opposite tendency, he thought 
them entitled to some degree of credit and 
confidence, and the more especially as he 
had so repeatedly and so expressly repro- 
beted that sort of government, which 
rested upon deceiving the people in any 
instance whatever. He held all attempts to 
deceive and delude a country to be not 
more base in themselves, than weak, ab- 
surd, and impolitic, and so far was he from 
thinking that Great Britain had a right to 
govern Ireland, if she did not chuse to be 
governed by us, that he maintained no 
country that ever had existed or did exist, 
had a right to hold the sovereignty of 
another, against the will and consent of 
that other. 
Mr. T. Pitt could scarcely recover from 
his astonishment that any servant of the 
blic should dare to refuse giving every 
information in his power, when called upon 
by his Majesty’s ministers; nor was he 
able to express sufficiently his indignation 
at fiading a member of that House intro- 
duce so slightly a motion of so much con- 
sequence, that upon it might depend the 
salvation of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Mr. Barke adverted to the arduous 
situation ‘of the new ministers, when so 
reany objects presented themselves to their 
consideration. The motion before the 
Howse went, in some measure, to tear 
. asunder the connection between England 
and Ireland; and yet the House was to 
be hurried into . decision in a Raat 
wpon & treh of such magnitude: he 
woutd niet give @n opinion on the subject ; 
he would not say whether the 6th of 
or oaght not to be re- 


1, ought 
cool! but be held that nething could be 
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more mad than to call upon parliament to 
proceed to such a measure in a moment, 
without giving time for any deliberation. 
He then mentioned the necessity of 
bringing in his own Bill as soon as possible, — 
for regulating his Majesty’s houshold. 

General Conway once more called upon 
Mr. Eden to withdraw his motion; but not 
finding him willing to do it, he grew very 
warm, and said that for having introduced 
such a question, he ought to have a motion 
passed upon himselfi—Here there was a 
great cry of hear! hear! move! move! 

Mr. Herbert said, he left Ireland about. 
atwelvemonth since; he was convinced 
the le of that country wanted nothing 
more than their rights; and as he was 
satisfied ministers were sincere in ‘their 
declarations, he thought the motion quite 
unreasonable. 

The Secretary at War (Mr. T. Towns- 
hend) begged the House would recollect, 
that in every business where Ireland was 
concerned, he had uniformly been an ade | 
vocate for that country; and if the late 
wicked ministry had listened to the 

yers of the different petitions from that 

ingdom, the present alarming crisis had 
never happened. He had as high an opi- 
nion of the honoar of lord Carlisle as any 
man breathing, and stood up for his honour 
as much as his secretary done :. his 
abilities were such as required but little 
help; they would always shine forth and 
shew themselves. His lordship, he was 
confident, would not approve of the cone | 
duct of his secretary, in withholding his 
knowledge of the state of Ireland from the 
present ministry, on account of any little 

altry personal grievance. His lordship, 

e was certain, did not resign en purpose 
to be pressed to stay; he was a nobleman 
that would despise such conduct, snd 
would not suffer himself to be made the 
cat's paw of his secretary, or any other 
man breathing. The motion, so far from 
being meant as a conciliatory measure, was 
intended as a firebrand, to kindle and stir 
up the flame between the two countries, 
by first proposing a thing which it wae 
impossible gentlemen could instantly dee - 
eide on, and then threatening, that if it was 
not instantly complied with, he would eac- 
quaint the Hoos ef Commons of Ireland 
that it hed been rejected. He advised 
the right hon. gentleman to withdraw his 
motion, and not trouble the House te 
drvide. 

Mr. Baker said, he wondered at the 
learned goutheman’s decjaration, that there 
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was no difference between withdrawing a 
motion, or getting rid of it by the order 
of the day. That learned.gentleman was 
capable of seeing and making proper dis- 
- tinctions if he chose it, he was therefore 
not a little surprised to hear him argue in 
so extraordinary amanner. He expressed 
bis doubts whether Mr. Eden would make 
a fair representation of that day’s debate in 
Ireland. | 

The Speaker called Mr. Baker to order, 
and-said, no member could, consistently 
with the rules of the House, argue in that 
manner of another member’s fairness. 

Mr. Baker said he spoke of Mr. Eden 
as a minister, and not asa private man. In 
the latter capacity, from early habits of 
friendship and intimacy, he had a great 
esteem for him, but though he wished him 
personally no ill-will, he thought a motion 
of censure necessary, if the motion was 
not withdrawn. : 

Mr. Courtenay said, that no man listened 
with more pleasure than he did, to the 
just and liberal sentiments of the right hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Fox) as declaratory of 
the wise and generous system of polic 
meant to be pursued by the present ad- 
ministration, In respect to Ireland. Yet 
he was extremely concerned and surprised 
to hear him assert, that the present mo- 
tion, if agreed to, would be equivalent to 
unconditional submission from his country, 
and a relinquishment of all her rights over 
Ireland. He said, he little expected such 
@ construction from the right hon. gen- 
tleman. Unconditional submission was a 
term often and justly stigmatised by him 
in respect to America, and which he never 
expected to have heard in a debate, in 
‘relation to Ireland. No man in that 
" House hated the term morethan he did. 
The people of Ireland were too generous, 
too spirited, and felt too much for the 
honour of this country, to expect or de- 
mand such a humiliation from Great Bri- 
He declared, that from his present 
correspondence with gentlemen with whom 
be had the honour of serving, and who now 
served in the volunteer corps, and who 
would be found ready at every hazard, 
- with temper, but with firmness, to main- 
tain their a rights, he found. the general 
opinion of the people to be, that nothing 
but a repeal of the exceptionable part of 
the 6th of George J, which was stated 
with so much accuracy, and pressed with 
so friendly a zeal to Ireland, could ever 
et the jealousies of that country, and 
to 
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bearmg authority of Great Britain. This 
was the well-weighed and settled opinion 
of men, to whose animated and generouw 
exertion it was owing that Ireland was at 
this day a part of: the British empire; 
nothing was so dangerous as provoking 
men, who by their uniform and loyal con- 
duct for a series of years, had shewn them- 
selves slow to anger, and who had con- 
nected a due execution of the laws, and a 
maintenance of the internal civil police of 
the country, with those constitutional 
principles of liberty, which they wete de- 
termined to support. If it was not pre- 
sumption to suppose that the opinion of an 
individual could add weight to that of s 
whole nation, he should net scruple to 
assert, that what the right hon. gentleman 
had declared to be the claims of Ireland 
were perfectly reasonableand well-founded; 
and as an evidence that these were his real 
sentiments, he pledged himself on all occa- 
sions, to second the same, or even a more 
comprehensive motion, to ascertain and 
establish clearly, beyond all possibility of 
doubt, the just and constitutional rights of 
Ireland.—He said, he would not enter into 
a formal discussion of the right of judica- 
ture in the House of Lords of England, 
that not being the direct object of the mo- 
tion, farther than to observe, that the as- 
sumed jurisdiction of the English House of 
Lords over the courts of law in Ireland, 
was not in practice till long after the Re- 
storation, and then arose from necessity ; 
for there was no parliament convened for 
many years, and consequently no House 
of Lords sitting ; in order, therefore, that 
the subject might not be deprived of the 
right of appealing, it occasioned the neces- 
sity of allowing appeals to the House of 
Lords in England. So much he had remark- 
ed, in respect to that part of the 6th of George 
1, which related to judicature; with regard 
to that part of it, which asserted the supre- 
macy of the English over the Irish legis- 
lature, he should only observe, that clause 
was introduced unnecessarily, and was not 
called for by the preamble, the professed 
object of which was only to maintain that 
superintendant judicature of the House 
of Lords over the courts of justice in Ire- 
land: but the Act went much beyond thst 
point, when it maintained the supremacy 
of the legislature of this country ever Ire- 
land. In short, what the Act professed to 
do was limited to the judicature, and what 
it enacted was insidiously extended to the 
supremacy of onelegislature over the other. 


y efface all apprehensions at the over- | Besides, he was surprised, that gentlemea 
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seemed to consider their claim of exemp- 
tion from the assumed controul of the 
country, as a novelty, when in fact, the 
Irish, whenever constitutional points were 
discussed, maintained their exemption 
from the British legislature as their un- 
doubted right; but having at that time 
only reason on their side, they submitted 
through necessity; at this auspicious 
' period, however, when they not only had 
reason to support their claims, but volun- 
teers to enforce them, they trusted that by 
the united assistance of both, their loyal 
requisitions would be attended to, and 
their just rights established.— He declared 
he could not conclude without saying a 
word on the reprehension which had been 
‘given to the hon. gentleman who made the 
motion, as if it had arisen from personal 
pique and disappointment. He said, he 
was persuaded, the hon. gentleman had 
acted in England that day as he had acted 
in Ireland pay the whole course of his 
administration, from a sincere anxiety to 
"promote the happiness and welfare of both 
countries; and that it was from that con- 
viction, and not from any concert or pre- 
vious information he had. taken the liberty 
of seconding the motion, of returning-the 
hon. gentleman thanks for it, and of de- 
claring, that whenever that motion should 
again be made, he would do himself the 
honour to second it.——He added, that so 
little was he acquainted with the intention 
of the hon. gentleman to move the present 
+ question, that he even apprehended he had 
acted by the approbation, and in concert 
with the present administration. He was 
induced to believe this, by what the hon. 
gentleman had mentioned of the precipitate 
recall of lord Carlisle, as he conceived, 
that in order to give the noble lord credit 
and popularity on his recall, his secretary 
had been permitted to move for the repeal 
of Acts, which would come as a general 
obliging condescension from this country, 
instead of superinducing a necessity in 
the Irish House of Commons to come to 
© an explicit and strong resolution of what 
they and their constituents conceived to 
‘be their just, invariable, and constitutional 
rights. | 
Mr. Alderman Townsend spoke with 
-indignation of the eonduct of the hon. 
mover; he withheld all information from 
government; forgot, or neglected his duty 
as a servant of the public; and just be- 
cause he chose to fancy that the earl of 
Carlisle had a feather plucked from his 
cap, he refused to serve his country in one 
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of the most critical moments that we ever 
saw. He thought this conduct was so 
truly improper and dangerous, that parlia- 
ment could not, with any regard to its own 


dignity, overlook so flagrant a neglect of 


duty in one of the public servants. Was 
the right hon. gentleman to conceive that 
he was the servant of the lord lieutenant 
of Ireland, and not the servant of the 
public, or that he could thus mix personal 
considerations with official duty? It was 
certainly fit and candid that his Majesty’s 
ministers should be allowed the necessar 
time to frame and bring forward their 
measures, and not, on the first day of their 
appearance in that House, be treated as 
they had been by the hon. gentleman. 
The obligation which that gentleman was 
under, as one of the ministers of Ireland, 
to give every aid and assistance to govern- 
ment which he could do, and by which the 
interests of his country might be promoted, 


was of so.serious a nature, that it ought 


not to be sported with; and he should not 
be surprized, if when he went back to the 
country of which he was the minister, the 
House.of Commons should impeach him 
for his neglect of duty. . The hon. gentle- 
man had declared, that he believed, if the 
order of the day, or the previous question, 


‘should be:put upon his motion, it would 


rire the most alarming consequences. 
f this, then, was his opinion, why did he 
force the House, to this dangerous mea- 
stre by persisting in his motion? He 
would and he ought to be responsible for 
all the consequences of his conduot. ) 

Mr. Mansfield defended Mr. Eden’s 
conduct, but declared it appeared to him 
to be a matter perfectly indifferent whe- 
ther his hon. friend withdrew his motion, 
or whether it was got rid of. He was 
somewhat amazed to hear his hon. friend 
treated with so much harshness, and his 
motion talked of as if it was taking the 
House by surprize. There was not a gen- 
tleman present, who must not be well 
aware that Ireland was in a most critical 


‘state. The journals of the Irish parlia- 


ment, and all our own newspapers plainly 
evinced the fact. It therefore struck him 
as an idea perfectly absurd to call his hon. 
friend’s motion precipitate. It was in his 
mind highly necessary. 

Lord Newhaven hoped, that it was 
Laotbage’f understood that ministers did not 
reject this motion from any dislike to the 
business; but that they would, with all 
possible speed, give every attention in their 
power to so important an object. . 
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Mr. Eden wished to know, if he gave up 
his motion, whether the right hon. secre- 
tary would pledge himselt that a repeal 
of the 6th of George 1 should take place. 

Mr. Sheridan eaid, he could not sit still 
and see a question of this importance, 
which was then just going to be put from 
the chair, rejected or evaded in the man- 
‘ner which it was likely to be. He could 
not dismiss his hopes that the hon. gentle- 
man who had moved it, might yet be in- 
duced to withdraw it; as he was con- 
vinced the greatest mischiefs would follow 
from its being otherwise disposed of. The 
learned gentleman, who was the only per- 
gon who had attempted to defend the ex- 
traordinary conduct of the secretary for 
Ireland, had taken great pains to prove, 
that it made no difference in what manner 
the motion was got rid of. He differed 
entirely from him on that head; and he 
had the authority of the hon. mover on 
his side, for he had expressly declared, 
that if the motion was evaded by the pre- 
vious question, or by moving the order of 
the day, he apprehended the most serious 
mischiefs to Ireland would follow. He 
called, therefore, upon him, if he had any 
real feeling for the interest and peace of 
either country, not to persevere in’ bring- 
ing on the mischiefs which he acknow- 
ledged he foresaw. Mr. Sheridan then 

roceeded to state the whole of Mr. 
en's conduct in this business, which he 
attacked, as scandalously unfair to the 
_ Dew ministers, who he wae convinced had 
the fairest intentions towards Ireland ; yet 
he declared himself se decided an enemy 
to the principle of the declaratory law in 
question, which he had always regarded 
as a tyrannous usurpation in this country, 
that though he could not but reprobate the 
motives which influenced the present 
mover for its repeal, yet if the House di- 
vided on it, he should vote with him. 
With regard to the fair representation of 
the intentions of the new ministers, 
the right hon. gentleman had been called 


to give to the Irish on his return, he could | 


give but little credit to his intentions on 
that head; it was his business, and his 
direct and explicit duty, to have given a 
fair representation, and full information of 
the state of Ireland to his Majesty's pre- 
sent ministers here, for which pune. he 
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which | Valing among his loyal subjects in 
| upon matters of great wei 


ance, earnestly recommen 


ris6e 


to suppose that the same principles would 
direct his conduct on his return to Ireland; 
and the same little motives of resentment 
would lead him to withhold from the par- 
liament of that country the satisfactory 
information of the intentions of the new 
ministers, though it was equally his duty 
to report it.—He then animadverted oa 
the assertion of Mr. Mansfield, that every 
attention had been given by the late minis- 
ters to prevent these jealousies in Ireland ; 
which he said was se far from being the 
case, that the whole of the present cow- 
motions there were chargeable to their 
scandalous neglect, in having euffered the 


‘name of Ireland to be inserted in no les 


than five British acts of parliament; ose 
of which had been published by the se 
cretary himeelf in the Dublin Gazette, 
after they had given the Irish the most 
solemn assurances that this claim should 
never be attempted to be exercised in & 
single instance. Mr. Grattan had pro- 
duced these acts in the Irish House of 
Commons, and this apperent violation of 
faith with them it was, which had roused 
the present spirit of jealousy and resent: 
ment in their parliament, as well as among 
the volunteers. He concluded with r- 
peating his call on Mr. Eden, to with- 
draw his motion, and not to mangle 
disgrace a good and honourable caus, 
through the selfish motives of party pique, 
and private disappointment. 

The Speaker was again proceeding (0 
put the question, when Mr. Eden rox 
once more, and, after some hesitatina 
and explanation, consented to withdra®¥ 
his motion. 


April 9. Mr. Secretary Fox presented 
the following Message from his Majesty: 


“G. R. 

“ His Majesty being concerned to find 
that discontents and jealousies are prt 
Lreland, 
ht and import 

to this House, 
to take the same into their most serious 


| consideration, in order to such a final ad- 


| justment as may give a mutual satisfaction 


to both kingdoms.” 


Mr. Secretary For rose and said, he 


hoped gentlemen would zee, that as little 


had been sent to London. He had de- | time as possible had been lost by his Ma- 
serted that duty, and, from motives of jesty’s ministers, in paying a due attention 
pee pique and resentment, had with- | to the affairs of Ireland, in order to quict 

eld all information from them on the those discontents and jealousies that ha 
subject. It was but reasonable, therefore, ipecrated there unfortunately for some 
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- time past, but of late to a ey alarming 
degree ; at the same time, he hoped, he 
might presume upon so much credit with 
the House, as to expect to be relied on, 
when he assured gentlemen, that the 
paper that. had been then read, was not 
procured in consequence of what had 
assed in that House the preceding day. 
hy that message was not brought down 
yesterday was rather owing to accident 
than to any other cause; the discontents 
and jealousies that had subsisted in Ire- 
Jand having been one of the first objects 
ef attention to bis Majesty’s present ser- 
vaots. He added, that it was not his 
purpose to do more for the present, 
than to move, what undoubtedly it was 
the duty of the House to vote, namely, 
an Address to his Majesty, humbly thank- 
ing him for his most gracious Message, 
and assuring him, that the House would, 
at an early day, proceed to take such 
steps in the business, as should seem most 
hkely to answer his Majesty’s request ef- 
fectually. Mr. Fox said, the reason why 
he meant to proceed no farther just at 
that moment, was, because it was the 
wish of his Majesty’s servants not to follow 
the example of their predecessors in office, 
and by applying a temporary remedy to a 
temporary evil, just put off the inconve- 
nience of the day, but they were resolved 
to take cave to actin such a manner as 
should promise a permanent peace to both 
countries, and give a. stability, as it were, 
to the restoration of harmony, good hu- 
mour and friendship, between Great Bri- 
tam and Ireland. Phe most likely means 
to quiet the discontents and jealousies that 
subsisted at present between the two 
countries, was to do it in such a manner as 
should settle the constitution of both, and 
draw the line between them clearly and 
cordially, in order to ascertain the nature 
of their connections in future. It was, he 
observed, impossible to do this with the 
little information then before the House 
upon the subject; it was first necessary 
for them to come at 2 precise knowledge 
of what were the wishes and what the 
expectations of Ireland, and as there were 
thoue going there whose duty it would be 
to investigate those wishes and expécta- 
tions, and who would doubtless have nore 
of those reezons for withholding the infor- 
mation they might acquire upon the sub- 
ject, which some. others had declared 
themmeves to be actuated by; as soon as 
facts were in the possession of ministers, 
they would communieste them to that 
[. VOL. XXII. 
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House, and both together might then ge 
hand in hand and in certainty upon the 
business, and do it effectually and satisfac- 
torily to both countries. As anew Lord 
Lieutenant was just setting off for Ireland, 
Mr. Fox declared, he thought it indis- 
pensibly necessary to take that step pre- 
vious to his setting off, in order that on 
his arrival in Dublin, the people of Ire- 
land might entertain no doubt of the sin- 
cerity of the intentions of the new minis- 
ters, nor of the inclination of the crown 
and the British parliament respecting 
them. Seeing that the intentions of that 
House were founded in reality and sé- 
riousness, he had no doubt but they would 
allow the delay, (not a long one certainly) 
that would necessarily be occasioned 
the adjustment of a business, from which 
he flattered himself would result very 
beneficial consequences to the commerce 
and prosperity, the ease and the hap- 
pinezs of both countries. He then moved, 
‘* That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to return his Majesty 
the thanks of this House, for his most 
gracious Message; and to assure his Ma- 
jesty, that this House, feeling with his 
Majesty the deepest concern that discon- 
tents and jealousies should have arisen 
among his Majesty’s loyal subjects in Ire-, 
land, will, without delay, take the same 
into their most serious consideration, in 
order to such a final adjustment as may 
give mutual satisfaction to both king- 
doms.” 

The motion was agreed to, nem. con. 


Debate in the Lords on the Affairs of 
Ireland.| April 11. The Earl of Shel- 
burne presented to the Lords the follow- 
ing Message from the King: 


“ GrorGE Mf. | | 
‘‘ His Majesty being concerned to find 
that discontents and jealousies are pre- 
vailing among his loyal subjects in Ire- 
land, upon matters of great weight and 
importance, earnestly recommends to this 
House, to take the same into their most 
serious consideration, in order to such a 
final adjustment as may give mutual satis- 
faction to both kingdoms.” | 


The Message having been read, | 
The Earl of Shelburne ubserved, that it 
would be highly criminal in any minister 
not to take the very earliest opportunity 
to subniit to their lordships’ consideration, 
aldrming state of the kingdom of 

ard 3 but that it would be still more 
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criminal in him, who had so often ac- | the brethren and. the children of England; 


cused the late administration of the most 
shameful neglect on that ‘head. He 
thought it unnecessary to remind their 
lordships of the several motions that had 
been made in that House, in order to pre- 
vent affairs from coming to that crisis in 
Ireland, of which his Majesty’s message 
conveyed an intimation ; that crisis which 


he had foreseen, which he had so often 


foretold, and which he had so often at- 
tempted, but in vain, to prevent, was now 
arrived; the question therefore now was, 
how the discontents of Ireland might be 
removed ? When that country called for a 
free trade, to which she certainly had a 
good right, England thought proper to 
make concessions, and great concessions 
they were; it might therefore have been 
expected that the late servants of the 
crown would have availed themselves of 
those concessions, so far as to stipulate 
for some system, which should in future 
Becure the political connection of both 
countries; but that opportunity was Jost, 
and that connection, which had lasted so 
long, to the mutyal advantage of England 
and Ireland, was brought into very great 
danger. He said it would be unnecessary 
in him to lay. before their lordships any 
_ documents relative to the present state of 
Ireland ; it was a matter of such public 
notoriety, that. he was sure every noble 
lord was already fully acquainted with it; 
but he held it, to be necessary to assure 
their lordships, that nothing should be 
omjtted on the. part of those persons, who 
- were now honoured with his Majesty’s 
confidence, to bring the affairs of Ireland 
to a happy issue, to the mutual satisfac- 
tion of both countries. He would not, 
however, deceive their lordships ; the task 
was delicate, if not difficult; for the negli- 
gence of their predecessors in office had 
raised up obstacles which a_ vigilant 
‘administration would have prevented. 

But after having given the disagreeable 
' side of the picture, he thought it his 
duty to shew the other side, and to 
speak some comfort to them in the pre- 
sent very arduous state of affairs. From 
all he could learn from Ireland, he could 
assure their lordships, that there existed 
in that country a fund of loyalty and at- 
tachment to England, which no misfortune 
or calamity of the latter had been able to 
shake. He would assure them that Ire- 
land had not the least dispasition to look 
elsewhere for friendship and connections ; 
the people of thas country were at once 


it was to England alone that they. looked 
up; nor did there exist among them an 
idea of separation; determined to stand or 
fall with her, they wished to have no 
friends but the friends of England ; and 
to- hold all those for enemies whom Eng- 
land should have to contend with: how- 
ever they had claims upon this country 
which they did not appear likely to relin- 
quish ; they were steady to their pur- 
pes but he was happy to inform their 
ordships that they blended moderation 
with their steadiness; they were no less 
temperate than steady. To keep them 
temperate should be the great object of 
his Majesty’s ministers; he had always 
given it as his: opinion, when in op- 
position to the late administration, that 
deference ought to be had to the voice 
of a people: this was a principle, from 
which no change of situation should ever 
make him depart: the voice of a 
ple, however conveyed, ought to be at- 
tended to; nor should vain forms (vain, 
impolitic and frivolous indeed on such oc- 
casions) prevent a wise administratron 
from listening to it. It was of the essence 
of liberty that citizens should freely dis- 
cuss their rights; and he should ever pre- 
fer their language delivered with freedom, 
to those dark and secret councils, better 
calculated to deceive and mislead, than 
instruct and direct an administration: he 
should be happy at all times to hear the 
people of the three kingdoms speak out 
their sentiments; such sentiments -deli- 
vered unbiassed and with freedom, should 
always be a law to him; it was upon 
principle of acting up ¢o the wishes and 
interest of the people at large, that he and 
his colleagues founded their hopes of 
being. well supported in all their measures, 
because they flattered themselves, that 
their. measures should never be other than 
the measures of the people: to the benign 
disposition of his Majesty, and the firm 
support of a people, whose interest should 
be the true rule of their conduct, he and 
his colleagues looked-up; with these seo- 
timents he flattered himself, he might 
venture to assure their lordships, that not- 
withstanding the disordered state of 
affairs, in which they found the empire, 
when his Majesty was graciously plessed 
to honour them with his confidence, they 
would be able to restore harmony, unani- 
mity, and content, at home; and make 
our affairs abroad assume a better aspect. 
His lordship moved an address of 
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thanks to his Majesty; which was unani- 
mously agreed to. 


Debate in the Commons on the “ee 
Message’ recommending an effectual Plan 
of Bconomy through all the Branches of 
the Public Expenditure.) April 15. Mr. 
Secretary Fox acquainted the House, that 
he had a Message from his Majesty, and 
he presented the same to the House. It 
was read by the Speaker, as follows : 


“‘Georce R. 

“His Majesty, taking into considera- 
tion the supplies which have been given 
with so much liberality, and supported with 
such uncommon firmness and fortitude by 
his people in the present extensive war, 
recommends to lis faithful Commons the 
consideration of an effectual Plan of CEco- 
nomy through all the branches of the 
Public Expenditure; towards which im- 
gaat object his Majesty has taken into 
is &Ctual consideration, a reform and re- 
pun in his civil establishment, which 
e will shortly cause to be laid before this 
House, desiring their assistance towards 
rakes the same more fully into execu- 
tion. His Majesty has no reserves with 
his people; on whose affections he rests 
with a sure reliance, as the best support 
of the true honour and dignity of his crown 
and government ; and as they have hitherto 
been his best resource upon every emer- 
gency, so he regards them as the most 
solid and stable security for an honourable 

provision for his person and family.” 


Mr. Burke then rose, and in a short and 
elegant speech, congratulated the House 
and the kingdom on the happy era when 
his Majesty, freed from that secret and 
jnjurious counsel which stood between 
him and his people, now spoke to them 
in the pure and rich benevolence of his 
own heart. . The Message which they had 
just heard, was the genuine effusion of his 
Majesty’s paternal care and tenderness 
for his subjects. It was what good sub- 
jects deserved from a good king, and every 
man would rejoice in and bless the day 
when his Majesty, restored to the digni- 
fied independence of his elevated situation, 
was able to speak to his people in the lan- 
guage of his own heart; to participate in 
their sufferings; to praise and reward 
them for their fortitude. It was the best 
of messages to the best of people from the 
best of kings. This was the true style in 
which a British king should speak to a 
British people ; for by such language aod 
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conduct it was, that the blessings of: union 
would be restored among us, and that fo- 
reign nations would admire and envy the 
constitution of a nation where the interests 
of the king and people were so happil 

interwoven ; and where suffering, as well 


as enjoyment, was reciprocal. It was by 


this conduct that a British king would 
acquire more true splendour, and more | 
substantial power, than by the preservation 
of places, which added to ‘the dangerous 
influence, but not to the solid strength of 
the government. Those establishments 
and places to which his Majesty evidently 
pointed in his most royal message, were 
subversive of his true power; for, by the 
maintenance of these, the service, which 
was ultimately to support or aggrandize 
his state, was impoverished. . By ih taking | 
from the inconvenient and useless offices, |. 

they would be able to add to the advan- 
tageous and serviceable; and indeed this 
was the best method of ascertaining and 
securing an establishment more honour- 
able, and also more firm than any other ; 
for when all other resources have failed, 
what must be his Majesty’s best and last 
resource, but in the love, reverence, and - 
support of his people? 1t was the foun- 
dation on which all solid dignity could be 
built; and it must endear and bind the . 
hearts of the British people to his Majesty, 
to see him thus, with condescending be- 
nevolence, and with gracious feeling, giv- 


-ing them all, and more than they would 


ask. He could not avoid giving joy to 
his country on the happy era which 
seemed now to be rising, when power was 
to be established on the basis of ceconomy, 
and when his Majesty wished, chose, and 
desired to depend upon an independent 
Commons’ House of Parliament, for the 
support of his person and family. Thus 
it was to give free exercise to the feelings 
of the royal breast. Thus it was to open 
the passage between the bounty of the 
sovereign and the necessities of the people. 
He could not help taking to himself some 
compliment upon this occasion; and re- 
joicing that he should have been fortunate 
enough:to recommend the very mode of 
national relief which his Majesty now gra- 
ciously proposed. He had the sincere 
confidence that now, when the King so 
generously came forward, and made the 
proposal to parliament to establish a sys- © 
tem of public economy, the House would 
unanimously agree with him in an address 
of thanks, and in their assurances that they 
would co-operate with his Majesty in the 
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gracious intention of reducing places that 
were extravagant and useless. He there- 
fore would move the House, 

“* That an humble Address be presented 
to his Majesty, to express te his Mejesty, 
that his truly paternal regard for the wel- 
fare of his people meets a just return in 
the gratitude produced in the breasts of 
his faithful Commons, by his Majesty’s 
most gracious Message to this House. 

“To assure his Majesty, that his fa- 
vourable acceptance of the zeal and fidelity 
of bis subjects, manifested through the 
whole course of this arduous war, will 
animate them to the utmost exertions for 

the glory and happiness of a prince who 
— Sets ty ust ue 3 the services, and is 
touched with an affectionate s hy in 
the sufferings of his people. ae li: 

“ That his faithful Commons, deeply 
' affected with his Majesty’s noble and ge- 
nerous procedure, and encouraged by a 
recoramendation at once glorious to his 
Majesty, and perfectly consonant to our 
desires and duties, will, as soon as his 
Majesty shall be pleased to communicate 
more particularly the reformations and 
regulations he is pleased to adopt, apply 
ourselves with all speed and diligence, to 
give a full effect to his Majesty’s most gra- 
clous intentions. . 

** That his faithful Commons consider 
the unreserved confidence which his Ma- 
jesty reposes in this House, as a full com- 
pensation for their earnest and dutiful en. 
deavours to deserve that invaluable testi- 
mony of his royal favour, a confidenee by 
which his Majesty will reign in the hearts 
of his people, and in which he never can 
be deceived with regard to his crown, his 

rson, and his family: a king of Great 

ritain cannot have so perfect or so ho- 
nourable a security for every thing which 
can make a king truly great and truly 
‘happy, as in the genuine and natural sup- 
port of an uninfluenced and independent 
House of Commons.” 

Mr. Powys seconded the motion; and 
declared that he never was so sincerely 
pleased, ner so truly grateful for any fa- 
vour, as for the present; for it was the 


noblest and most gracious instance of royal | 


benevolence that he ever saw. 
do more.to reconcile 
burthens than all the other measures that 
Could be adopted. The message pointed 


out the sovereign to his people in a light , 


the most amiable, as delivered from that 
baneful and secret adviser which lurked 
Unscen, and intercepted his gracious inten- 
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tions towards his people. The mist was 
happily dispelled, and the people had new 
the bright prospect of the rays of royal 
bounty beaming upon them in the most 
mild condescensions. He considered his 
Majesty now as goog the noble lan. 
guage of his own heart, and carrying into 
execution the richest sentiments of kind- 
ness and compassion for his subjects, 
From this message he deduced the favour. 
able conviction, that we had now m a¢- 
ministration, and his Majesty bad confi- 
dential advisers, who did not mean to stop 
the tide of royal feelings, to interrupt its 
course, gr to divide the interests of the 
king and people. He was convinced that 
his Majesty's present counsellors were 
united in their hesiee of relieving the dis- 


tresses of the peaple, of establishing a 


system of public ceconomy, of reducing 
the influence of corruption, and restoring 
the independence of the Commons’ House 
of Parliament. These were objects to 
which he knew every virtuous member of 
that House would give his sincere concut- 
rence, and he hoped they would be ac- 
complished by the general consent. 
r. Secretary For begged leave just 
to observe, that now, when his Majesty 
had been graciously pleased to expres 
his earnest desire of establishing a system 
of caconomy, by. the reduction of useless 
offices, he hoped gentlemen would be 
unaniorous in their resolution to fulfil the 
generous intentions of his Majesty in this 
respect. When the Bill for public reform 
was introduced some time ago by his hon. 
friend, an argument was advanced for op- 
posing it, on account of its interfering 
with his Majesty's civil list; which some 
gentlemen considered as improper to be 
done by that House. This was an objec 
tion to which he owned he had never been 
able to give his consent ; but undoubtedly 
it was maintained by several worthy get- 
tlemen, for whose opinion he. had grest 
respect. But now this objection was fe 
moved. His Majesty came with almost 
unparalleled grace to his parliament, and 


_ desired to participate in the exertions and 


the sufferings of his people, by the reduc 
tion of his own peculiar establishments 


It would | choosing and wishing to have his support 
the people to their | in the hearts of his subjects. He beg 


that the hon. gentleman who spoke las, 
and gentlemen ef the same descriptio?, 
would attend the progress of the measures 
necessary to the accomplishment of this 
desirable end ; that ministers might have 
Ure suppart of the independence of the 
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offered to a plan se wise, so ows, and 
#0 necessary in our present circumstances. 
{Jeatlemen would see, that it was not pos- 
sible that the session could be immediately 
at an end ; and his Majesty's present minis- 
tere most anxiously wished for the counte- 
nance and support of country gentlemen ; 
but they desired it no longer than while 
acted in strict conformity to the 
principles whieh they had maimtamed when 
out of place. He said that be could not 
speakto a day, but he had reason to be- 
lseve that the plan for the reform proposed 
by the crown, and mentioned in the mes- 
sage, would be prepared and laid before 
the House at an early day in the next 
week; and gentlemen might be assured, 
that there should be no delay, on the part 
of the servants of the crown, in bringing 
it forward to the consideration of parhia- 
ment. 
The Address was then agreed to nem. 
Con. 


A similar Message was sent also to the 
House of Lords. As soon as it was 


read, 

The Earl of Shelburne said, that mes- 
sages from the King were usually Jooked 
_ upon as fabricated by the minister ; but he 
could undertake to pledge himself to their 
lerdships, that the present Meseage was a 
departure from the general rule; it was 
the voluntary language of the sovereign 
himself, proceeding from the heart, and 
_should, as he made no deubt it would, call 

forth from their lerdships the warmest 
zeal, and the most unfeigned gratitude. It 
. was a plan becoming the dignity, wisdom, 
and feelings of a great and good prince ; 
wes already earnestly sought for by the 
public; and on those two very and 
velative grounds, he was satisfied it would 
meet with the united concurrence of every 
description of men, within or without that 
Howee. Parliament, he made no doubt, 
would instantly patronize it; ttre people 
would rejoice at such a plan of eeconomy, 
dnd the general joy diffused through the 
mation would be heightened, when his 
eubjects were informed, that its comple- 
#ion world add to the happiness of the 
best of sovereigns. The plan, it might be 
said, was very comprehensive indeed, and 
embraced a great variety of objects. Nay, 
it might be said, upon a transient view, 
ps it was in some measure complicated. 
pon & nearer approach, he trusted, those 
objections swoukd instaxtiy vanish, particu- 
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when it was maturely considered, 
fully digested. Whatever the parti- 
cular distinct parts might be, the great 
object would be kept steadily in view, an 
ceconomical reform, the saving to be faith- 
fully applied to the uses of the state; and 
the cutting off those sources of influence 
which were so derogatory to the spint of 
the constitution, and had proved so fatal 
to this country.—His lordship took an op- 
portunity here of paying several hand- 
some compliments to the abilities and con- 
duct of commissioners of accounts, 
whom he represented as_ indefatigable, 
impartial, weil informed, and faithful to 


the important trust eommitted to ther . 


care. ‘The reports of those gentlemen 


were now on the table, and from the it 
took — 


extensive and -various objects the 

in, would, in his apprehension, d 
much cohsideration. He hoped that no- 
thing would prevent a very full and nume- 
rous attendance of their lordships, when 
those volummous papers came to be con- 
sidered ; and he farther hoped, that ne 
narrow idea would go forth, that it was 
a plan proposed by the present ministry, 
and recommended by them to their sove- 
reign. ill the abilities of that House 
would be wanted, and therefore he trust- 
ed the business would be taken up on pub- 
lic ground, and that the whole would be 
determined exclusively on its own merits, 
independent of every other consideration 
whatever. He should with cheerfulness 
and candour, as it was his duty and incli- 
nation, attend to every proposition which 
might be suggested by noble lords, to 
render it more perfect; and if he should 
net approve of the amendment proposed, 
he would fairly and openly assign his rea- 
sons, though he must confess, he should 
be much more happy to have an opportu- 
nity of adopting than rejecting. He by 
no means said, that he intended te frame 
his Bill on the model of that which had, 
about two years since, been so long agi- 
tated, and repeatedly debated, in another 
House. He was at present, in that re- 
spect, a free man, and was resolved to 
continue so. He might or might not 
differ from the opinions so warmly urged 
in the other House. So much, however, 
he would pledge himself for, that he would 
be ready to profit by the advice; assis- 
tance, and abilities of every noble lord. 
The Message was couched in terms which 
must prove grateful to every man who 
esteemed the prince, and regarded his 
country : it expressed a most generous 
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and amiable confidence in the sovereign, 
that his people would ever support the 
dignity of the crown. His Majesty’s re- 
liance was well founded, for he was con- 
vinced there was not a noble lord present, 
who would not be more solicitous to make 
_ the crown the most ample allowance, than 
in advancing his own views and interests. 
His lordship spoke besides on other to- 
pics, in explanation of his general senti- 
ments. He particularly dwelt on the po- 
litical and domestic virtues of the sove- 
reign. He assured their lordships, that 
no parent could have more sincerely at 
heart the ease, happiness, and benefit of 
his own children, than his Majesty enter- 
tained for his people. He fondly and ten- 
_ derly loved them. His lordship moved 
the Address of Thanks, which was agreed 
to-unanimously. : 


East India Affuirs.| The Lord Ad- 
vocate of Scotland (Mr. Dundas) rose, 
and called the attention of the House. to 
the long meditated and important consi- 
deration of the East-India affairs. The 
leazned lord, in a speech of nearly three 
hours, entered into a detail-of the causes, 
progress, and present state of our calami- 
ties in the East, and this he did in a clear 
and masterly style. It was a subject, he 
said, to which the House must bring them- 
selves to attend very closely and earnestly, 
if they had any regard for the preservation 
of our most valuable possessions in. the 
East. He now.came forward, in conse- 
quence of his having been the chairman 
of the Secret Committee appointed to en- 

uire into the causes of the disasters in 

e Carnatic. He begged leave to say, 
that, until that moment, there were few 
men who knew less of India affairs than 
himself. Unless that knowledge, which 
every member of parliament ought to make 
it his study to possess, of so important a 
part of the British dominions, he knew 
nothing of the affairs in that quarter of the 
world. He was therefore perfectly free 
from the prejudices and partialities which 
were but too common in regard to the 
affairs of India, and which were calculated 
to stop the administration of justice, and 


to prevent such men from acting honestly 


and candidly for the good of the service, 
and the punishment or prevention of those 
disorders, which had fatally subsisted in 
our territories for years past. The learned 
Jord prefaced his historical narrative of the 
proceedings in India with many observa- 
tions on the urgent necessity there was 


¢ 
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for coming to this business with honest 
and determined minds. He paid several 


compliments to the committee, and parti- 


cularly to Mr. Orde, forthe skill, assi- 
duity, and perseverance with which he 
and they had employed themselves in ac- 
quiring a competent knowledge of our 
situation in India ; and such, he said, were 
the talents of Mr. Orde in this business of 
investigation, that no minister who meant 
to act honestly, could possibly overlook 
him, or neglect to employ his great abi- 
lities in the service of his country. 

. He said, - that in order to keep his mind 
as free from prejudice as it had been in 
the outset, he had resisted all the applica- 
tions that had been made to him, with 
offers of pointing out particular extra- 
judicial information, which might, or 
which might not, have been authentic 
and valuable. All an offers, he thought, 
he could not accept of, without departing 
from that rule which it was his duty to 
follow, in the situation in which he stood, 
and by which only he could keep his mind 
free and pure. Having gone through these 
preliminary observations, the learned lord 
came to state the cause and progress of 
our calamities. In order the better. to 
make the House masters of the real state 
of our affairs in the East-Indies, he said, 
he must take their attention back to the 
year 1765, a period which was a remark- 
able epoch in the annals of our eastero 
politics, as it was the year when lord Clive 
went out a second time to India. His 
lordship declared he would not indulge 
himself.in any panegyric on that great 
man, because he did not wish to be sup- 
posed'a partizan, or an adherent to any of 
those descriptions of men, who had for- 
merly ranked themselves into parties, 
maintaining different opinions and feeling 
different sentiments of the noble lord he 
had mentioned. Suffice it for him to say, 
that a very different policy then prevailed, 
with regard to our Indian possessions, to 
what had done of late years; whether 
that policy was wisely departed from of 
not he would in some degree illustrate, 
and enable the House to form a judgment 
upon. . In 1765, on lord Clive’s arrival in 
pong he found us in possession in the 
north not only of the three provinces of 
Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, but also of 
Sujah Dowlah, the nabob of Oude's pro- 
vince, which had been gained b ay 
So far, however, was lord Clive trom ink- 
ing that .it was good policy to keep too 
extensive a territory, and aim still farthes 


a 
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to increase it by military exploits and ex- | was, that we were under the necessity of 
 ertions, that he put Sujah Dowlah again humbling ‘ourselves before those powers 
- nogsession of his province, considering | whom we had offended, praying them to 
our remaining possessions in Indostan, interfere and negociate for @ peace. ith 
with those on the coast of Coromandel, | reg@ to the nabob of Arcot and the 
Bombay, &c. (an extent of territory nearly | rajah of Tanjore, (0 | 
equal to the largest kingdom in urope) | known to that House, than any other he 
as amply sufficient. Zap y had it been had mentioned) by the same sort of treat- 
for ths country, if that policy h h 
edhered.to, and if we had continued to | utmost extremities of distr 
act defensively only, and to have 1 
a good neighbourhood with the prince 
the country, ‘nstead of carrying oD offen- 
sive military operations, with a view to| when calle 
conquest! ‘There were four princips: con- 
terminous powers in India, the 
states, the. dominions of Hyder Ally, the | most powerful invade 
dominions of the nizam the Decan, an 


the domi 

‘ sides these, there were several inferior Secretary at War, on the subject, da 
powers, such as the nabob of Arcot; the | Ist Dec- 1780: # Observing the enfeebled 
rajah of Tanjore, &c.. But the four prin- | state of our army here, aud the absolute 
cipal powers had been all ‘nflamed against | im ossibility of reinforcing it from any 9 
us; with two of them we were at open | the detachments ‘statione 
war, and the other two were greatly en- northward or the southward, of which the 
raged against US. The learned lord re- fate’ of that under the command of colonel 
precision, the cause that Baillie furnishes us & melancholy proof, I 
‘turned ‘my eyes towar the 


one of which he states that the nabob, 
d on, declared his inability to 


ratta states, promising to seat him in the 1 lea 
overnment, if he would give up; when 80 neither’ men, Moneys OF influence, an 
seated, certain territories to the Company- 
{| The rajah of Tanjore likewise. pleaded in- 
ability from the impoverished state of his 


had pretensions to bea ruler of the Mah- 
With. this treaty they entered upon the | support’ of both his interest an credit.” 
la, the rajah of country, ’in consequence of its being so il 


vestigation into the state of our alliances 


discovered, and Moodagee Boosla resen in India, it appeared that we were at war 
it as insidious and unfaithful. The nizam with several powers, and had no ally that 


of the Decan'’s dorhinions lay to the north | was of the least se 


of our possessions, and they were 80 ob-| ' The next head the learned lord spoke 
oxious to them, that we ought to be very | to, was the state of our finances in the 


mn 
careful of oat treatment of hun. He ceded | different presidencies. - He began with an 
certain districts, which | account of the revenue of: Bombay, whic 


to the Com 
were to be paid for by an annual tribute. 


‘That tribute we failed to pay.’ ‘The con ( 
sequence was, that he declared the British | nually, which was always drawn from Ben- 


ed fell short of its necessary civil 
: ee 


it as a § ulative point 0 his 


faith, could restrain ; and he invited the | own, that he had his: doubts whether any 
ssions on the western side of India 


‘ng orkeeping- He 


a maritime. power, for 


the reception and accommodation of our 
fleets, naval and commercial, at certalm 


condact in all these instances, aD 
that the miserable issue of all their guilt 
1 


= rammed MET 
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' seasons of the year, but he principally 
objected to offensive operations, by march- 
ing against the country powers with a view 
to obtain new possessions and addition of 

‘territory, which exploits were always enor- 
mously expensive, and created great jea- 
lousy and hatred from the princes, whose 
lands we either entered or approached. 


His lordship after this noticed the revenues | 


of the Madras presidency, declaring, that | 
upon an average of twelve years, from 
1767 to the end of 1779, there had been 


eight years peace and four years war, (viz. 
- 1767 and 1768, and 1778 and 1779 of 
war, and the other eight of peace) whence 
it appeared, that in war time the revenue 
had not been nearly adequate to the civil ! 
and military investments, and in time of 
_ peace there was an excess of revenue 
amounting to about one half as much as 
the expence, but that on the whole twelve 
years there was a deficiency of about 
4:1,000/.—-His lardship next called the 
attention of the House to the finances of 
Bengal, by much the most fertile and pro- 
ductive of all the British possessions in 
India. He stated, that at one period Mr. 


Hastings wrate word over, that the immense 
debt of one core ten lecs of pagodas was 
incurred, but that he bad the pleasure to 


see it all paid off, and that at a eg ent 
‘period so large a sum es four core a pe 
godas were in the Bengal treasury; but 
unter taney, of late, the governor general 
had been obliged, in cansequence of the. 
‘expence of the Mahratta war, to retuen 
to the old practice of borzowing, and there 
not onty was at this the alarge bonded 
debt, but it was a doubt whether the in- 
vestments for England must not be wholly 
or partially suspended. Thus having gone 
through the whole state of the finances of 
aur various Asiatic territories, his lordship 
said, he might pogsibly be asked to what 
the Mahratta war had been owing? To 
that, he could anly answer by conjecture: 
probably the Bombay presidency, by wham 
it was commenced, knewing that the Ben- 
‘ gal and Madras presidencies miust pet. 
them in it, or let them be swallow 
began it with a view to involve thew all 
in it; or, probably, it was owing to the 
fault of the directors. at home, who it was 
plain, from a variety: of proofs, never pro- 
perly reprehended their servants for a 
ch of orders, provided certain lacs of 
Fi oe found their. way tathem ; or if they 
did censure their servants in India, their 
censures were accompanied with so many 


palliatives, that it was peetly evileat.to 
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those to whom the censures were sent, 
that they might proceed again in face of 
the directors’ orders, without running great 
danger of severit} ; so that an obtainment 
of a treasure was the consequence of their 
continued violation of order. 

With regard to the present state of the 
Carnatic, he declared he had no authority 
to say it was not at that moment im a state 
of war; he hoped, however, that the 
valour of the British arms had proved suc- 
cessful since the last victory obtained by 
sir Eyre Coote. After descanting upeoa 
that and a variety of other facts, the Lord 
Advocate said, he hoped it was pretty evi- 
dent to the House, that it was folly and 
madness to have broken through the policy 
laid down by lord Clive, and that it would 
be wise to revert to it again as goon as 
possible. As matters stood, mihtary ex- 
ploits had been followed till commercial 
advantages were in danger of bemg lott. 
He expatiated on our having first obtained 
our Indian possessions with a commercial 
view, and then argued oa the absurdity of 
letting wild schemes of military achieve- 
ment, pervert and put a stop to commer: 
cial benefits. He spoke of Mr. Hastings 
as an officer who in a great many instances, 
he believed, had proved himself a very 
meritorious servant of the Co y; but 


-his duty obliged -him to think as he felt, 


and to speak as he thought ; he, therefore, 
could not help saying, that he wished 
every servant ef the Company to consider 
that it was aad ought to be the first aim of 
his life to prove himself a faithful steward 
to the Company, and thet he had ae right 
whatever to fancy he was an Alexander, 
or an Aurungzebe, and prefer frantic mil- 
tary expleits to the improvement of the 
trade and conmerce of the country. He 
also mentioned a variety of diffcrect 
abjects that were to be regarded by that 
House, im the regulations they might make 
in consequence of what he should offer to 
the committee: and particularly dwelt ca 
the immense number of natives that de- 
pended entirely upon the British govera- 
roemt for security and protection. He 
shewed how ecandalously they had been 
illaged by those British officers who had 
en entrusted with power in India; be re- 
probated the circuit-committees, who, o@ 
renewing the leases of the natives, hed 
taken as presents large sums from the 
semindars. He said that sound policy, 
as well as humanity, should induce us to 
hold out security to the natives, and by 
mild and friendly treatment give them & 
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thens both to and to ‘find, that by 


cultivating and improving their lands, ma- 
nufactures, &c. they benefited themselves 
and us mutually. He said, at present he 
was sorry to learn that we had made our- 
selves odious:in India, and were consi- 
dered there as a faithless people, regardless 
of the moet sacred treaties, and as a people 
deserving chastisement and detestation ; 
and what he was still more concerned at 
was, to find that the facts on which they 
gave us the disgraceful character he had 
just stated, did but too fully justify the 
country powers in fixing on us such an 
ignominious description. To prove how 
Yauch we had degraded ourselves, he 
stated, that we, who had been the um- 
pires of e power in India formerly, 
and had been looked up to there as the 
eracles of truth and justice, were now 
obliged, at an enormous expence, to 

vail on an Indian prince, Moodagee ° 
sela, rajah of Berar, to be an umpire for 
ts, and to intercede with some other of 
the country powers in our behalf. He 
seemed to hint at the necessity of empow- 
ering certain persons, to be named by his 
Majesty’s ministers or by that House, to 
go to India, armed with the highest autho- 
rity of this kingdom, and endeavour, by 
acting virtuously and wisely, to regain the 
confidence and good opinion of all the 
Indian powers, and restore peace and 
prosperity to our territories and dependen- 
ctes. He dwelt for some time on this 
idea, and said, the persons to be invested 
with so splendid a situation ought to be 


men who had strong judgment, powerful 


abilities, and firm integrity: men who 
would carry characters that were unim- 
peachable out with them, and would bring 
them back uncontaminated and unsullied. 
To such an appointment he looked up 
for the preservation ef India. He urged 
the Howse to pay the subject the most 
serious attention; he argued the great 
importance of the mere revenue this coun- 
try derived through the medium of the 
duties of excise and customs of imports 
from our Indian possessions, and from 
China. He stated it at 1,300,000/. a 
year, and spoke of various other advan- 
tages this country derived from the goods, 
&c. brought from India. He called upon 
his Majesty’s present ministers to sup- 
port him in carrying through the busi- 
ness. He said, if any thing he should pro- 
pose clashed with their plans, he would 
Feadily drop so much of his, or if he 
{ VOX, XXL j 
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ernment, and induce.|thought the wliole would thrive better 


in their hands, he would resign it to 
them. If they would act seriously and 
sincerely in it, he would consent to 
be only a second, a third, a fourth, or 
any, the most subordinate instrament in 
conducting it through the House; it was 
something material should be 
done, and that as early as possible. 

In stating his design, he said it was to 
produce different classes of Resolutions, to 
offer them separately to the consideration 
of the committee, and to go into a minute 
and circumstantial detail. upon each, in 
order to establish the different facts, he 
should propose for the committee’s deci- 
sion. ‘That those classes should be divided 
under three distinct heads, the two first of 
a public and a general nature, mtended to 
produce a goad effect in India, as soon as 
they arrived there. The last of the three 
would be a string of resolutions of personal 
culpability. The last be should feel to be 
the most disagreeable part of the whole 
business, but his duty to the public re- 
quired, that, irksome as it was, it must be 
gone through. At the same time he begged 
the House to recollect that he was but the 
mouth and ee of their commit- 
tee. He spoke not in his own character, 
but as the committee, who, through him, 
were complying with the instructions of 
the House. It had been urged as a come 
plaint, that the second report was a severe 
personal censure; he denied -the imputa- 
tion. The committee having found ap- 
pearances of criminality, were bound in 
duty to state them to the House; and, 
having so done, the report was not a pete 
sonal charge. The whole remained to be 
proved and established before it assumed 
the weight of a criminal charge. They 
had been importuned to hear an hon. 
baronet personally.. They had declined it, 
and why did they so? For this reason: in 
theit inquisitorial capacity it was not their 

ovince to ascertain criminality, or to 
inflict censure. They could only report 
what appeared to them, and it remamed, 
for the House to investigate the truth 
of those appearances, to hear thé defence 
that shoul: be offered, and to pass a 
judgment upon the whole of the case. 
He was a little astonished that an hon. 
baronet, on whom the second report had 
been said to bear hard, should have thought 
fit to print his defence. That looked 
like an expectation of being accused. 
It was unnecegsary previous to accusation, 
and the more.-especially as be had exe 

([4N] . : 
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 pressly declared last: session, that it was 
not the intention of the committee to 
urge any resolutions of personal crimina- 
lity, without giving due notice, and af- 
fording ample o ‘bo fur defence and 
investigation. it should be made appear 
that the resolutions of culpability, which 
he was free to say, he should offer to the 
consideration of the committee, were not 
founded, he would answer for the commit- 
tee there was not a member of it, who 
would not express exultation and joy: 
and as the hon. baronet had most respect- 
able connections in life, as well as many 
friends in that House, he could have no 
doubt of the fairness and candour of the 
whole proceeding, when the committee 
ehould have it before them, and that no 
censure on his‘character, no injury to his 
fortune, no disagreeable dilemma to his 
ie would be drawn on him unjustly. 

n the other hand, he thought it manly 
and open to avow, that there. would be 
auch resolutions proposed, and that, painful 
as the task of offering them might and 
must be to his feelings, those feelings 
- must yield to the duty he owed that House: 
they must yield to the duty he owed 
his country ; they must yield to a sense of 
what was due to justice, to individuals in 
India, to poe yet unborn, and the ne- 
cessity of setting a proper example to 
every future servant of the India Company. 
The learned lord introduced an infinite 
variety of other collateral observation ; 
and at length, after being upon his legs 
three hours, concluded with moving, 
‘* That the several Reports that have been 
made from the secret committee appointed 
by the jast and present session of parlia- 
ment, relating to the affairs of the East 
India Company, be referred to the consi- 
deration of a committee of the whole 
House.” 

Lord Lewisham rose merely to pay the 
Lord Advocate a compliment on the Very 
great ability displayed by him in the course 
of bw speech, and to avow, that as a mem- 
ber of the committee, he gave his most 
hearty concurrence to every syllable the 
' flearned lord had uttered. | 

Sir Thomas Rumbold said, the eminent 
talents, the flow of eloquence, and the 
. powers of reasoning of the learned lord, 
were exceedingly formidable to a man 
like him, little accustomed to speak in 
public. Conscious, however, of the jus- 
fice of his cause, though he could not 
pretend to follow the learned lord through 


40 large & Reld of argument and oratory 
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as he had gone over, he would venture to 
trouble the House for a few minutes on 
some particular points touched upon by 
the learned lord. And first, he could not 
withhold his astonishment at the learned 
lord’s having, with so much clearness, dis- 
played so thorough an acquaintance with 
the affairs of India; such an acquaintance 
that he should hardly have supposed it 
possible for any human being to have ac- 
quired in so short a time as the committee 
had sat; he must, he said, beg leave to 
declare, that he perfectly agreed with the 
learned lord in a great variety of reasonings 
held by him, on different parts of the 
transactions to which he had_ alluded. 
The melancholy picture the Jearned lord 
had drawn and exhibited of the state of 
affairs in India, was, alas, too true, and 
in several instances the learned lord 
had imputed it to its right causes. The 
learned lord, however, he doubted not, 
would do him the justice to acknowl 

that it appeared in all his letters, he had 
uniformly ot ts the Mahratta war, and 
done all in his power to prevent its cont- 
nuance [the Lord Advocate nodded as- 
arg His whole conduct, also, while he 
had the honour to hold the government of 
Madras, had been such, that he was per- 
suaded, whenever it was fully enquired 
into, it would not only be found unexcep- 
tionable, but such as deserved some praise, 
if it were merely for the zeal shewn by 
him, to do all for the best, under the in- 
conceivable difficulties and embarrass 
ments, with which he was surrounded 
while in India. In that respect, though 
he did not mean to cast the least reflection 
on any. member of the committee, he could 
not but say, they had not had all the 

pers before them, which would have elu- 
cidated his conduct fully, and placed it in 
a very different light, indeed, from that m 
which it appeared in the second report of 
the committee. As he had been assured 
he should have a full opportunity of 
making his defence, he should, at the 
proper time, call for those papers, which 
indeed the committee could not have, 
because they contained his correspondence 
while in India, and for reasons that he 


‘stated, were not in ig soompi of the 


East India Company. Those papers, when 
produced, would shew the House what bed 
passed between him and the directors, and 
who it was that deserved censure, if any 
was due to either. Sir Thomas went into 8 
complaint of the court of directors for m- 
stituting a suit in Chancery agains Bm, 
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when they knew the matter was to undergo | almost in every part of those dominions!) 
s parliamentary discussion, contending something had fallen from the learn 
that he had always understood, no subject | lord in the latter part of his speech, which: 
of Great Britain could be upon his trial in| he thought it right to 
two places at the same time for the same that moment. It was, he said, impossible: 
thing, which was supposed to be an O!- 
fence. He said, there was one point im 
which he thoug : 
mistaken, and ‘which bore rather hard | than holding up mirror to this country, 
upon him, and that was the remark, that it | and presenting; by reflection, the counter- 
was astrange time to attempt to with 
the tribute, or peshcush, as it was called, 
from the Nizam of the Decan, when | wars from ‘whose fruitful loins fresh wars 
‘Hyder had invaded the Carnatic. The had sprung ;, We ad 
fact was, at that time there was no mone i ; ad experienced the expences 
in the treasury of Madras, and of necessity 


an attempt was oblig 


. all these things, unfortunate 
g to| as they were, we were no strangers to % 
the persons employed for that purpose What he rose, however; to speak to, Wass 
were, not to pre that part of the learned lord’s eech, in 
trouble, or creating any uneasiness, st | which, towards the close of it, he hinted 
could be done, to attempt it, if not, ‘ng, that he thought chiefly to be 
forbear. Sir Thomas stated a great va- 
riety of particulars relative to the want 0 


a month to pay them, an tha to be a commission of overseers 
pervisors, to be sent out to superintend, 
was over, he should get the money against | awe, and direct the government in India. 
the first day of the next. He spoke of 
the Jaghire lands, the Guntoor circar, and 


the Tanjore country, and a great variety 
of other Indian topics. | Whenever the failed 2 Was the learned lord -aware, 


affairs of the circuit committee was fully in- that by such a means of attempting to 


vestigated, he had no doubt of being able to | root out corruption, fres 


clear up his conduct most satisfactorily on ruption would be engender 
1 vided? As a matter of reform 


that point, 3s. well as respecting the ze- | means pro 
mindars; in short, he said, there was no and correction, he would assure the learn- 
art of the reports already published, that | ed lord, that he, and the rest of his Mae 
be so explained, by the papers jesty’s servants, would give him their sup- 
port, provided ‘the remedy was not worse 
than the disease ; but as long as-he should 
edit. have the honour to be the minister of this 
Mr. Secretary Fox declared, he per- country, he should think himself bound in 
fectly agreed with the learned lord in & rae | to the crown which he served, and 
at part of what he had said that day, in duty to his country, to take care ¢ 


than one instance, and had repeatecty 


committee, that they would redound to his 


roposing effectually to reform systems o 
corruption and peculation. But although 
he was sie to agree wi him, that In- 
dia was, as he had emphatically stiled it, 
the brightest jewel that now remained in 
his Majesty's crown, and he verily tion of this 
lieved, called for reformation and correc- country. e interposition of the crown 
ion . more immediately than an other | was in his mind the worst sort of imterpo- 
iti could be used in any case 


behoved that House to watc 
mitting care to prevent any system of re- 
form in India, or elsewhere, from increas- 


ing the undue influence of the crown, an 


€100D . 
part of his Majesty’s dominions, (though sition that 
God knev, there was food for reformation | whatever, and so ithad most frequently 


ae wae 
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proved, He was not prepared to give his | 


opinion upon the matter, as to what would 
be the best means of carrying a.reform 
into execution and effect, that was un- 
doubtedly extremely necessary, but thus 
much he would say on the first view of 
the buriness, that he should. advise that 
House to stick to its constitutional pro- 
vince, to abstain as much as possible 
from interfering with the government, but 
to. let those who were responsible, and 
* Ought to be responsible, direct the execu- 
tive brauch, while parliament reserved to 
itself its true constitutional right and pri- 
vilege, the right of controul, and the pri- 
vileye and power of investigation, censure, 
and removal, whenever his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters, be they who they might, should 
act unwisely, should act negligently, and 
above all, should act corruptly. He re- 
peated it, that he was not prepared tu 
pronounce what was best to be done, but 
on the first blush of the matter it struck 
him at least to be a much more simple 
and a much more easy way to remedy the 
evil that existed, by providing a good go- 
vernument in India, than to send out over- 
seers to watch and guard abad one. Ex- 
erience proved that it was only multiply. 
ing mischiefs, and that it was to such ex- 
pedients that corruption had owed its 
rapid increase. Mr. Fox again assured 
the learned lord, that his Majesty’s mi- 
nisters would think themselves best sup- 
* ported by proposals for.extirpating cor- 
Fuption and introducing its reverse. Hé 
trusted, therefore that in the pending elec- 
tion of directors of the East India Company, 
they would prove their sincerity, in profess- 
ing to desire to put an end to any farther 
existence of corruption and undue influ- 
ence, by actually effecting it, and that 
able and wise men would be chosen, who 
would have the power to send out r 
servants to India, to enforce an honest 
and uprizht government there, and if the 
directors found they could not do so, they 
would come themselves, like men of inte- 
grity, to the bar of that House, complain 
that their powers were insufficient for the 
purpose, und desire, either that parliament 
would arm them with stronger powers, or 
apply a fit remedy. Mr. Fox said, he 
wished parliament always to be considered 
as aresort, as it undoubtedly was, but 
never to be too ready to interfere in the 
first instance. re 
General Smith said, that for some years 
past he had foreseen the deplorable state 
to which the ambition, end the rash end 


the country. He had ever their 
extravagant and wild designs. He had 
always re ed them before the direc, 
tors, and in particular, the Mahbratta war; 
to which war we might attribute all our 
misfortunes, and all the mischiefs that had 
arisen there. We were carrying on thet 
war 2,000 miles distant from our ge 
dency; and we had such an army of ses 
poys in aur service, that the revenues of 
no country, however rich, could support. 
An end to this war was what he had 
wished for, and what he always had ad- 
vised. He said, another source of great 
evils in that country, was the want of a 
sufficient power iv the directors, to enforce 
obedience to their orders, or to punish 
those who had abused their government. 
This, at present, they were not of 
doing, and which a letter he then held in his 
hand would plainly shew. It was a letter 
from the governor-general of Bengal, in 
which he refused to comply with an order 
sent out by the directors, stating, that, 
notwithstanding the great and high regard 
he had for them, he ee and would 
refuse to do any thing whatever, in oppo 
sition to an act of parliament, under 
which he held his government. This was 
the language, not only of this gentleman, 
but of several others; so that, let them 
commit the basest or most shameful ac- 
tions, they might return to this country, 
without the fear of punishment. These 
were the grievances be hoped, and wished 
to see redressed; and he trusted the 
House, without delay, would pay that seri- 
ous attention to them which their impor 
tance required. 

Governor Johnstone agreed, that it would 
not be politic to take the management of 
affairs out of the hands of the directors; 
it would be fully sufficient, that those m 
authority abroad, should know that this 
House would demand from them a strict 
This would 


* 


account of their ome 
operate ver w in preventing 
those sbiises Complanied of. He said, 
did not think lord Clive, on whom so many 
encomiums had been passed, merited them 
from this country. He was ready to con- 
fess, however, that, though he had his 
faults, yet they were shadowed by the 
lendor of his virtues; but, he thougt 
e territories we acquired through 
had done a greater injury than benefit to 
us. He said, he did not hope much in des 
puting men of integrity and ability. from 
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this country, to inepeet inte the affairs | be acaution to those who bad the manage- 
there. Such a measure had been tried | ment of our affairs, to beware bow they 
already, without any great advantage: | indulged themselves in their peculations, 
al Clavering, e-man of the strictest | as they were wont formerly to do. 
buco tae exerted himself, together with} The tion on the Lord Advocate’s 
other gentlemen, who were sent with hi motion for a commnittee of the whole House | 
to the very utmost without effect. At all | on Monday next was then agreed to. 
events, he thought it advisuble that the 
enquiry now instituted should be carried| April 10. General Smith claimed the 
On without any iets prejudice, and only | attention of the House, while he, as chair. 
with an eye ta the public good. man of the Select Committee on India — 
Mr. Burke declared, ne.rly in the same | affairs, related to them a few particulars 
manner in which Mr. Secretary Fox did, | that had come within his knowledge; the 
the intention of the servants of the grown | Committee sat last session, and his Ma- 
to purge the nation of its foul humours, | jesty, at the opening of the present, was 
and restore it to its former purity. He' graciously pleased to take notice of the 
rofessed the greatest admiration of the | progress they had made, and advised 3 
beac lord’s speech ; nor did be know ; continuance in that important business. 
which to admire most, its impartiality or | By the evidence produced to the Commit- 
. its eloquence. There was no part of it| tee, it appeared that great abuses had 
that did not call forth his praise, whether | been committed in India, by the person 
he considered the arrangement of. the | whose business it was to have administered 
_ matter, the selection of the subject, or the | justice. The chief justice, sir Elijah 
perspicuity with which it was delivered,— | Impey, had so far derogated from the 
each of them deserved the highest enco- | character of a judge, as to accept a place 
miums. In short, be was free to own he | from the India Company, which made him 
never heard an abler h delivered on | under their controul, and consequentl 
such an occasion ; aad Gherciars, while | deprived him of that independence which 
the learned lord persevered in that ims] ought to constitute the character of 3 
artiulity with which he set out in this dee. If in England, where we had the 
usiness, and of which he did not harbour ing of trial by jury, and the duty of 3 
the least doubt, he might depend on the | judge was nothing more than to explain 
hearty concurrence of administration, with | points of law, it was thought necessary 
whatever measures he should bring for- | for that judge to be independent, bow 
ward. He said he was happy to see, in | much more so was it necessary for a judge 
all parts of the House, such unanimity as | to be independent, who had the sole ma- 
they shewed in the present business; it | nagement of all affairs of law? Owing to 
convinced him they were determined to | justice being partially administered in. 
remove that fatal syatem of corruption, | India, several worthy and respectable per- 
which had pervaded every department of | sonages had been imprisoned, and, from — 
the empire; they soon would perceive the | the length of their confinement, their — 
salutary effects of it. He said, though | estates had been ruined, and some had 
the House had taken under their consi- | died in gaol, not being able to extricate 
- deration the affairs of India, and of course | themselves; however, he hoped parlia- 
would come speedily to some resolutions | ment was competent to redress their griev- 
relative to it, yet, in the interim, he would | ances, and punish the offenders. Mr. Sul- — 
advise a meeting of the directors, and that ' livan, a late chairman at the India House, 
they should send off such instructions to _ had behaved in a very extraordinary man- 
India, as would be expressive of the de- | ner, and had been a great favourer of the 
termination yall gelesen to regulate its | illegal measures that had been pursued ; 
government, and restore, if possible, that | but he trusted when the reports came to 
respect to the British nation, which it | be laid before a committee of the whole 
once possessed there, by punishing those | House, which he should move for, a right 
reons, who, by their mal-practices, had | hon. gentleman, (Mr. Burke) would, as 
rought it into such disgrace. He thought | he had done on the Select Committee, 
such infurmation being immediately sent | give him all the assistance which gueh 
there, at this crisis, would be attended | great abilities as his were capable of; he 
with great advantages; it would in some | would therefore, for the present, take up 
ameasure. eradicate the bad opmion which | no. more of the time of the House, than 
our enemies entertained of us; and-would | by moving, ** That the several -Reporis 
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which have been made from the Select 
Committees, appointed in the last and this 
present session of parliament, relating to 
the state of the administration of justice in 
__ the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa, 
be referred to the consideration of a com- 
mittee of the whole House.” 

Mr. Burke assured the general, that he 
would give him every support in his 
power, and hoped that aaameat would 
do justice to those persons that were in- 
jured, and, at the same time, punish those 
who were guilty. | 
' The motion was agreed to. 


April 15. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole 
House, to consider of the several Reports 
which have been made from the Com- 
mittees of Secrecy, appointed in the Jast 
anc this present session of parliament, re- 
lating to the affairs of the Past India Com- 
pany ; sir George Howard in the chair; 

- The Lord Advocate said, that he did not 
mean to trouble the committee, or take 
up much of their time with a detail, of 
which they were already in a great mea- 
sure in possession: he intended only to 
submit to them some Resolutions, the pro- 
ptiety or impropriety of which he did not 
_ desire to have then discussed. He had 
several reasons for wishing to submit them 
to the committee, before they should enter 
into the discussion of them : if these Reso- 
lutions should be passed by the committee, 
and should afterwards be approved by the 
House on the report, then of course the 
must be considered as instructions, whic 
his Majesty's ministers must have con- 
stantly before their eyes, whenever they 
issue orders to the commanders of. the 
King’s land or sea forces in India, and 
therefore it would be proper to give the 
gervants of the crown sufficient time to 
consider how far the Resolutions agree with 
the views or plans which they may have in 
contemplation, respecting the future go- 
vernment of India. He was desirous also 
that the India Company might have time 
to turn them in their thoughts; but above 
all, he wished to give those individuals, 
who might be the immediate objects of 
some of the Resolutions, an opportunity of 
knowing the nature of the charge that was 
to be brought against them, that they 
might be prepared for their defence. It 
was his intention at first to have moved 
the Resolutions then, but it had been sug- 
gested to him, that they might get into 


the votes of the House, before the defence 
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could be made: this objection had great 
weight with him ; and on. that account he 
intended for the present not to move, but 
to read the Resolutions to the committee, 
and afterwards leave them in the hands of 
the clerk, from whom gentlemen might 
Saal of them, if they pleased. The 
earned lord then read the following 45 
Resolutions : 

1. “ That the orders of the court of 
directors of the East Indig Company, which 
have conveyed to their servants abroad a 
prohibitory condemnation of all schemes 
of conquest and enlargement of dominion, 
by prescribing certain rules and bounda- 
ries for the operation of their military force, 
and enjoininga strict adherence to a system 
of defence upon the principle of the treaty 
of Illahabad, were founded no less in wis- 
dom and policy, than in justice and mode- 
ration. 

2. ‘* That every transgression of those 
orders, without evident necessity, by any 
of the several British governments in In- 
dia, has been highly reprehensible, and 
has tended in a chief degree to weaken 
the force and influence, and to diminish 
the resources of the Company in those 
parts. . 

3. ‘* That every interference as a party 
in the domestic or national quarrels of the 
country powers, and all new engagements 
with them in offensive alliance, have been 
wisely and providently forbidden by the 
Company in their commands to their ad- 
ministrations in India. 

4. “ That every unnecessary or avoid- 
able deviation from those well-advised 
rules, should be followed with very severe 
reprehension and punishment for it, as an 
instance of wilful disobedience of orders; 
and as tending to disturb and destroy that 
state of tranquillity and peace with all 
their neighbours, the preservation of which 
has been recommended as the first prin- 
ciple of policy to the British governments 
in India. 

5. * That the maintenance of an im- 
violable character for moderation, good 
faith, and scrupulous regard to treaty, 
ought to have been the simple grounds on 
which the British governments should have 
endeavoured to establish an influence su- 
perior to that of other Europeans, ovet 
the minds of the native powers in India; 
and that the danger and discredit arising 
from the forfeiture of this pre-eminence, 
could not be compensated by the tempo- 
rary success.of any plan of violence or iD- 
justice. 


- which alone can inte 


wv 
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. 6 * That as any essential failare in the 


executive conduct of the supreme council 
or aa ign would make them justly 
liable to the most serious animadversions 
of their superiors; so should any relaxa- 
tion, without sufficient cause, in these prin- 
ciples of geod government, on the part of 
the directors themselves, bring upon them, 
_ in any heavier degree, the resentment of 
the legislative power of their country, 
an effectual cor- 
rection to the general misrule. . 
7. * That the conduct of the Company 
and their servants in India to the King and 
Nudjiff Cawn, with respect to the tribute 
payable to the one, and the stipend to the 
other, and with respect to the transfer of 
the provinces of Corah and Illahabad to 
the Vizier, was contrary to policy and 
good faith ; and that such wise and practi- 
cable measures should be adopted in fu- 
ture, as may tend to redeem the national 
honour, and recover the confidence and 
attachment of the princes of India. 
. 8.“ Fhat too strong a confimnation 
cannot be given to the sentiments and re- 
solutions of the court of directors, and of 
the court:of proprietors of the East India 
Company, in condemnation of the Rohilla 
war: that the conduct of the president and 


select committee of Bengal appears, in al-. 


most every stage of it, to have been biassed 
by an interested partiality to the vizier, to 
transgress their own, as well as the Com- 
pany’s positive and repeated regulations 
and orders: that the extermination of the 
Rohillas was not necessary for the reco- 
very of ete lacks of rupees ; ‘and that if 
it was expedient to make their country a 
barrier against the Mahrattas, there is 
reason to believe that this might have 
been effected by as easy, and by a less 
iniquitous interference of the government 
of Bengal, which would at the same time 
have preserved the dominion to the right- 
fal owners, and exhibited an attentive ex- 
ample of justice, as well as policy, to all 
India. | 

9. ** That the Company’s servants in 
their presidency of Bombay, were guilty 
of very notorious instances of disobedience 
to the orders of their employers, as well 
in the proceedings against the nabob of 
Broach, as in the commencement of the 
Mahratta war, by the seizure of the islands 
of Salsette and Caranja. 

10. ‘* That it appears that the court of 
directors made use of very strong expres- 
‘ sions, to communicate their wish of ac- 


quiring those islands, and the fortress of 
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Bassein, and although in.the month of 
April 1775, previous to the receipt of in- 

ligence that Salsette was taken, they 
very explicitly confined their servants at 
Bombay to measures of negociation, as 
the only means they authorised for making 
the acquisition; yet, after knowledge of 
the event, they. do not seem to have signi- 
fied any displeasure at the transaction, or 
any farther anxiety than about the preser- 
vation of the conquest : and that the court 
of directors in this instance gave counte- 
nance and sanction to the very measure 
they had themselves so pointedly con- 
demned, and are therefore so far charge- 
able with the responsibility of it. 

11. “ That in forming an offensive al- 
liance with a oe the government of 
Bombay violated the orders of the Com- 
pany against any connections of that nae ' 
ture, and against any interference in the 
quarrels of the native powers: that they 
undertook, without a certainty of an ade- 

uate revenue, or a sufficient military 
orce, and without proper communication 
with the superior government upon which 
they were to depend for sanction and sup- 


‘port, to place that chief on the musnud 


at Poona, and thereby to involve thém- 
selves in a war with the ruling ministers 
of the Mahratta state ; while Rayoba him- 
self was not in the mean time able to give 
the Company secure possession of any of 
the grants he had made to them for the 
purchase of their assistance. 

12. «* That the measures taken by the 


‘ majority, which then consisted of Messrs. 


Clavering, Monson, and Francis, in the 
government of Bengal, for the restoration 
of peace, were. wise and just in their prin- | 
ciple, and conformable to the spirit of the 
Company’s orders, notwithstanding that 
their method of interference was not after- 
wards approved of by the court of di- 
rectors. | 

13. ‘¢ That the terms of the treaty con- 
cluded by colonel Upton at Poorunder, in 
the beginning of March 1776, were ho- 
nourable and advantageous to the Com- 
pany; when the circumstances of the rise 
and progress of the war, the want of re- 
sources for carrying it on, the state of the 
contending parties, the instructions of the 
superior council, and the general senti- 
ments of the Company, are attended to, 

14. ** That the perseverance of the su- 
perior government in directing the execu- 
tion of the articles of accommodation, was 
judicious and commendable, notwithstand- 


ing that tbe presidency of Bombay pro- 
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testeil against them, as inadequate, and 
highly injurious to the reputation, honour, 
and interests of the Company: and that 
the court of directors, in their letter of 
the 15th of December 1775, which reach- 
ed Calcutta on the Ist of July, 1776, de- 
elared their intentions of keeping all ter- 
ue uded with Ragoba. 
any by the treaty concl wit 
: 15. ‘¢ That che: ptesident and council of 
Bombay, in granting an asylum Co Rag 
after the conclusion of the treaty of Poor- 
under, did not thereby commit any direct 
infringement on the stipalations of that 
treaty, provided they had tsken no other 
offensive measure in support of his cause: 
and it appears, that his conduct coincided 
with’ the sentiments and instructions 
the court of directors, who miade the per- 
sonal sufety of Ra one of the condi- 
tions of their acquiescence in the treaty of 
Poorunder. - 
16. “ That it appears that the court of 
directors, by their letters to Bengal of 5th 
February, and to Bombay of 16th April 
1777, manifested some dissatisfaction at 
the terms of the treaty of Poorunder, as it 
had not procured for the Conmpeny the 
surrender of Bagsein, and gave very strorg 
encouragement to beth presidencies, to 
seize the slightest pretence of provocation 
from the ministers to renew theit engage- 
ment with Ragoba. 

17. ‘* That it appears that the proposi- 
tions of the governor general, recorded on 
the 26th of jauey 1778, were evidently 
founded on these sentiments of the court 
of directors, contained demands. on the 
Mahratta administration greatly exceeding 
ea aaa of Pai — Poorander, 

ned the of ing a 
detachment from finery the Malebur 
coast. 

18. ** That the resolution of the majo- 
rity of the supreme council on the 2nd of 


F 1778, whieb, by the death of 
colonel Monson, was now decided by the 
casting voice of the governor general, hed 


B strong tendency to a renewal: of the 
Mabratta war; because it gave a sanction 
and confirmation to the resolation of the 
Bombay council of the 10th and 12th of 
December preceding to co-operate with a 
confederacy of some of the Mahratta mi- 

_ histers, in carrying Ragoba to Poone. 
" 19. ** That it appears that the court of 
directors, in their letter of the 4th of July, 
i777, to the president and council of 
ay, enjoined them to pay a strict 
rence te the treaty of Poorunder ; 

§ 


ions ceded to the Com- 
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but gave them at the same time orders to 
obey the directions of the 10r coun- 


licence to resume the cause of Rageba; 
he proceedings of the governar 
alge and council, on the 25d of March, 

778, and the letter written in conse- 
quence, containing mstructiong to the ad- 
ministration at Bombay, amounted to a 
virtual en , as well os wong d 
Segctey td to engage wits hie 

and to ith him m 

scheme doald’ Gees expedient pe 
safe for retrievmg his affairs.”’ 

20. * That it appears, that a Freaci 
agem had been received at Poona, ix 
the beginning of the yeur 1777, sad 
thet negociations were supposed to be 
thenceforward carried on between him 
and the Mahratta government, of a 
tendency inimical to the British in 
terests; that general Clevering had de- 
clared his opinion, “ that all the acts 
of the. Bombay presidency had been 
so manifestly hostile to the Mahratta 
state, he- was not surprised at their endes- 
vour to form connections with Mii 
to protect themselves against such an- 
friendly and unjostifiable proceedings ;” 
thet colonel Upton had ascribed to the 
presideney of , the blame of delsy 
and obstruction to the iapohasey of he 
treaty, and had given his opinion, “ 
oh afl the conditions of it should be 
earried into execution, the French m- 
trigues at the Mahratta darbar would no 
longer give any alarm; and that if'a minis- 
ter from the superior council was sent te 
reside there, which the Peshwa and minis- 
ters had ever requested, the interest of 
the C y with the Poona government 
would be secured against every attempt to 
supplant it.” 

1. * That it that the governor 
on the Ist of June, 1778, pro- 
essed his resolution of supporting Ragobe, 
as a mere instrument for defeating the 
projects of the French, and of giving secu- 
rity and ncy to the peace of the 
settlement of Bombay ; that on receipt of 
aceounts from Europe, of a rupture with 
France, the majority of the board, on the 
motion of the governor general, resolved 
upon a deputation to Berar, to form an of- | 
fensive alliance with the rajah. . 

2%. ** That any support of Ragoba, i2- 
consistent with the treaty of Poorunder, 
does not appear to have been so necessary 
or advisable a means for defeating’ the 
supposed projects of the French, in cone 
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junction with the Mahrattas, as to risk the 
certain expence and uncertain event of 
such an undertaking. 

' 23. ** That it does not appear to have 
been a necessary or advisable means, for 
defeating the supposed projects of the 
French, to depart from the settled maxim 
of the Company’s policy, and to hazard 
the consequence of an offensive alliance 
with the rajah of Berar, for the avowed 
purpose of recovering for him the con- 
a made by the nizam, and of uniting 
the dangerous powers of the Mahratta 
empire under one active command. 

| 24, 6 That it appears that the nizam, in 
the month of July 1778, warned the go- 
vernor general, as he had before done the 
governor of Madras, in the most unequi- 
vocal manner, of the nature of his connec- 
tions with the Poona government, and of 
the hostile part which he should take 
against the Company, in consequence of 
the are they might give to the preten- 
sions of Ragoba: and that it farther ap- 
pears, that he engaged to insist upon the 
execution of the treaty of Poorunder, and 
to take part with the Company against the 
Mahratta ministers, if they should be 
found to give any countenance or encou- 
ragement to the French. 

25. ** That a more certain means of 
completing the stipulation of the treaty of 
Poorunder, and a more wise, safe, and ho- 
nourable plan of defence against the ma- 
chinations of the French, might have been 
effected at that period, than either an of- 
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therefore highly reprehensible; because 
the situation and circumstances of their 


own strength and resources, the uncer- 


tainty of support from the Bengal detach. 
ment, the improbability of any material 
aid from a party in favour of Ragoba, and 
his reluctant consent to the terms pre- 
scribed for his own conduct, concurred in 
rendering the. expedition to Poona a very 
dangerous and unpromising enterprize. 

28. “ Thatit appears to this Committee, 
that the court of directors in their letter of 
the 27th of May, 1779, gave a warm ap- 
probation to the treaty and negociation 
formed with Ragoba, for the purpose of 
an expedition to Poona,.and gave it a de- 
cisive preference over every connection 
with the rajah of Berar, which might sct 
aside or counteract it. : 

29. ‘That it appears to this Committee, 
that as well the undertaking, as the 
failure of the expedition, were attended 
with the most unfortunate and distressing 
circumstances for the Company’s affairs ; 
and that as the support of Kagoba had 
shaken the confidence of the native princes 
in our good faith, the defeat of the enter- 
prize lessened their idea of our power, and 
that, in consequence thereof, their inclina- 
tions and hopes were incited and encou- 
raged to hostile opposition against us. 

30. ** That it appears to this Committee, 
that another distressing consequence of 
the engagement with Ragoba, and the un- 
fortunate issue of the expedition, was the 
necessity of having recourse to subterfuge 


fensive alliance with the rajah of Berar, or | at the time of the convention at Worgaum, 


any active interference in favour of Rago- 
naut Row. 

26. ‘‘ That under all the circumstances 
of the times, it was not only unnecessary 
but impolitic, to take any measures condu- 
cive to a re-commencement of hostilities 
against the Mahrattas, without a certainty 
of the friendship and concurrence of 
‘Hyder Ally, and the effectual support of 
a powerful party in the Poona government ; 
and that, therefore, the resolutions of the 
president and select committee of Bombay, 
on the 21st of July, and the conditional 
approbation sent by the superior board, on 
the 17th of August 1778, were so far re- 
prehensible. 

27. ‘ That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the proceedings and resolu- 
tions of the president and majority of the 
select committee of Bombay, on the 12th 
of October, 1778, and the military opera- 
tions undertaken in consequence of them, 
were rash, unauthorised, and impolitic, and 

[ VOL. XXII. ] 3 


and to subsequent disavowal by the supe- 
rior council, to evade the performance of 
the articles of convention. 

3]. “ That it appears to this Committee, 
that sir Eyre Coote, in his letter of the 
18th of January, 1779, condemned the 
conduct of the two presidencies of Bengal 
and Bombay, and with good reason de- 
nounced the probable bad consequences of 
the expedition to Poona, and of the march 
of the detachment “ which was sent from 
Bengal at an immense expence, and could 
produce nothing but distress to the Com- 
pany, not to say dishonour to the nation, 
whether successful or not.” 

32. ‘* That it appears to this Commit- 
tee, that the president and select commit-. 
tee of Fort Saint George, in their letter of 
the 7th of February, 1779, with no less 
forcible reason, denounced the like fatal 
consequences of these measures, and justly 
pointed out the alarming influence which 
the ill-timed and unfortunate enterprize 

[4 0] | 
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from Bombay might have on the minds of 
the country powers, to the prejudice of the 
British interests; that they foresaw with 
justice that it “ih a Operate as an encuu- 
ragement to Hyder Ally, * epenly to re- 
sist the proposed attempt on Mahé;’’ that 
there was therein great foundation for 
their apprehensions of the unfavourable 
impression which those measures and 
events might fix in the disposition of the 
nizam, already biassed against the Com- 
pany; that they represented with truth, 
the danger to which, in those circum- 
atances, their northern circars would be 
exposed, should the nizam be induced 
to venture upon hostilities against them ; 
that they therefore, with provident policy, 
resolved to send a resident to his dutber, 
who might have the best intelligence of 
his temper and motions. 

33. ‘* That it isthe opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the first ostensible design of 
the deputation to Hyderabad was per- 
verted to a most impolitic and dishonour- 
able purpose, by the steps taken for ob- 
taining a relinquishment of the peshcush, 
and, as such, tended rather to inflame than 
compose the resentment of the nizam; 
which conduct was the more unpardonable 
in the president and select committee of 
Fort Saint George, because they had ap- 
prehended, with such early and just fore- 
sight, the dangerous effects-of his dissatis- 
faction, and the necessity of averting it. 

34. ‘“ That it is the opinion of this Com- 
mittee, that the motives, as well as the 
success of the nizam’s instigations, to 
form and animate a confederacy of the 
great country powers against the British 
possessions in India, and the calamitous 
events which ensued, may be properly at- 
tributed both to the unjustifiable proceed- 
ings against the Mahratta government, and 
to the conduct of the Madras presidency, 
‘in regard to the peslicush and Guntoor 
circar.. 

85. ‘* That it appears to this Commit- 
tee, that the instructions and powers 
given to colonel Goddard by the superior 
council on the 5th of April, 1779, fixed 
on them, from that time, the chief direc- 
tion and responsibility of the treaty and 
war with the Mahrattas. 

36. ‘* That it is the opinion of this com- 
mittee, that whatever backwardness was 
afterwards manifested by the Mahratta mi- 
nisters to any accommodation, unless upon 
very hard and humiliating terms to the 
Company, ‘must be ascribed as well to 
their tuo reasonable diffidence in our sin- 
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cerity, as to their advantageous preten- 
sions from the convention of Worgaum, 
and the well-known discontent or enmity 
which our conduct had raised in other 
powers against us. 

- 97. ‘ That it appears to this Commit- 
tee, that the expences of the war, and 
especially of the detachment sent to the 
Malabar coast, were felt and acknowledged 
to be, in a very serious degree, distressing 
to the Bengal government, and greatly 
over-balanced every probable advantage 
from success, even before the irruption of 
Hyder Ally into the Carnatic made the 
misfortune of being engaged at the same 
time in such a war with the Mahrattas more 
calamitous and alarming. 

$8. ‘* That it appears to this Commit- 
tee, that jintnediately upon advice of the 
success of Hyder Ally in the Carnatic, the 
governor general and council gave proof 
of the readiest and most important exer- 
tions for the assistance of the presidency 
of Madras, and took immediate measures 
with a view to obtain with the 
Mahrattas, and to regain the friendship of 
the nizam. 

39. “ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that it must be reckoned 
amongst the many additional mischief 
which have arisen chiefly from this im- 
provident war with the Mahrattas to the 
Company’s affairs, that the military force 
of the Carnatic had been weakened by 
reinforcements sent to the Malabar const; 
that the Bengal government have been 
under the necessity of supporting, on their 
confines, the army of a power, confede- 
rated (however slate 
them ; that they have been obliged to sue 
for the mediation of the same power (the 
tajah of Berar) have submitted to a re- 
fusal, and purchased at last an uncertain, 
because apparently an ser ip iripen rea 
on most extravagant and dishonou 
conditions, with his son rajah Chimnajee; 
‘and finally, that, being burthened with the 
expences of a variety of distant expedr 
tions, while their allies are in distress, ad 
their tributaries under oppression, there ® 
also an alarming deficiency in their own 
resources of revenue and commerce, by 
the accumulation of their debt, and the 
reduction of their investment. _ 

40. “ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that the attempt made by 
the government general, in the month of 
January, 1781, to form an engagement 
of alliance, offensive and defensive, with 
the Dutch East India Company, dy the 

* 
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means, and upoa the terns stated in the 
preceedings of their council, waa unwar- 
ranted, impolitic, extravagant end unjust. 
41. « it appears te this Cummit- 
tee, that, according to the last official 
dispatches from Bengal, dated 15th May, 
1781, the prospect of peace was nat then 
itious, because it did not seem to be 
wished for by the Mahrattas upon the 
terms proposed, and because the govern- 
ment of Bengal, not thinking it desirable, 
without obtaining even additional advan- 
tages, had reprobated the system of de- 
fence which the presidency of Bowbay 
wished to have adopted; and that the 
conduct of the government general, as far 
as it might tend to procrastinate accom- 
modation with the Mahrattas, was evi- 
dently injurious to the interests of the 
Company and to the nation. | 
42. ‘ That it appears to this Commit- 
tee, that the government general had 
been previously in possession of a letter 
from the duan of the rajah of Berar, con- 
taining overtures for mediation for peace, 
and alliance with the Peshwa; and that 
this material information was wholly sup- 
pressed by them in their dispatches to the 
court of directors, but a copy of it was sent 
by the same conveyance to the private 
agent of Mr. Hastings; and that in thus 
neglecting to make immediate communica- 
tion to the court of directors of such im- 
portant intelligence, the govefnment ge- 
neral ar to have failed in an essen- 
tial part of their duty. 
‘ 48. “ That it appears to this Commit- 
tee, that the court of directors, in their 
latest dis es, have given instructions, 
which, it duly obeyed by their govern- 
meats in India, may have: already per- 
fected the desirable work of peace; and 
that every encouragement and assistance 
which may be thought necessary should 
be given by parliament to expedite the 
lishment of it: ‘ That the princi- 
ple of pacification may be extended as 
soon as possible to a general restoration of 
tranquillity with all the neighbouring 
powers, on terms of the most perfect mo- 
deration, in order that the honour of the 
nation may be retrieved, and the several 
governments may be able to lessen their 
own insupportable charges, and to relieve 
their friends and allies hom additional ex- 
pences and oppressions incurred on account 
ef war; and also that they may be able to 
exert their whole force against the national 
enemies, if the continuance of European 
troubles should make it necessary.” 
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44. “ That it is the epinion of this 
Coramittee, that for the purpose of con- 
veying entire conviction to the minds of 
the native princes, that to commence 
hostilities without just provocation against 
them, and to pursue schemes of conquest 
and extent of dominion, are measures re- 
acer to the wish, the honour, and po- 
icy of this nation; it is the duty of the 
court of directors, in conformity to the 
sense expressed by this House, forthwith 
to recal such member or members of their 
peer presidencies as appear to have 

chiefly concerned in wilfully acting 
upon a system tending to inspire a rea- 
sonable distrust of the moderation, jus- 
tice, ard good faith, of the British na- 
tion. 

45. ‘‘ That it is the opinion of this 
Committee, that if any persons, in viola- 
tion of the public faith given by the East 
India Company in the year 1775, and 
contrary to the true intent and meaning 
of the several resolutions of this House of 
the 29th of April last, have taken m se- 

uestration or otherwise the revenues of 

anjore into the management of the 
nabob of Arcot, or of the East India Com- 
pany ; it is the duty of the court of direc- 
tors forthwith to order the. said revenues 
to be returned to the administration of the 
xg of Tanjore, agreeable to the treaties 
of the years 1762 and 1775.” | 

Mr. Hussey wished to know if the 
learned lord intended, after all his Resolu- 
tions should be adopted by the House, to 
ground any specific measure upon them. 

The Lord Advocate replied, that at all 
events he should have them on record, by 
getting them into the Journals, if they 

| should. be approved by the House; and 

| then they would of course be a kind of 

‘law, both to his Majesty’s ministers and 

| the court of directors. He did not know 
what measure the King’s servants might 
have in contemplation ; if they had any, 
which differed from his, he would not 
press his own, because it was the good 
of the empire alone that he had in view: 

| but if this system should be adopted, he 
was free to confess, that he would propose 
some measures that would spe to rise 
out of the Resolutions themselves. 

Mr. Hussey despaired of seeing the af- 
fairs of India thrive and prosper, until 
the government of that country, and the 
management of the commercial concerns 
of the Company, should be placed in dif- 
ferent hands. 

General Smith seemed to be of the same 
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opinion, and went'so far as obliquely to 
blame the court of directors for having 
given orders to dispossess the Dutch of 
their settlements in India; which might 
eventually leave the republic at the mercy 
of Great Britain; an event which he did 
not wish to see, as so very bad a use might 
be made of it. ; 

Mr. Grevory defended the measure of 
dispossessing the Dutch. Some of the 
settlements we had taken might have 
served as places d’ armes for the French, 
which would have enabled that people 
to make themselves masters of the rich 
and fertile country of Tanjore, which sup- 
plied the Carnatic with grain; and he 
thought it would be very strange conduct 
in the court of directors, not to give or- 
- ders to pursue vigorous measures aguinst 
@ nation with which we were at war; he 
wished’ as much as any man for a recon- 
ciliation with our old friends, but he 
thought vigorous exertions the most elfec- 
tual means to effect a disposition in them 
towards a reconciliation. With respect to 
the future management of our own settle- 
ments, he thought it would be necessary 
to allay the fears of the surrounding 
powers in India, by convincing them that 
our armies were there for defence, not 
offence; and that they might rest secure 
that we would not attempt to disturb them 
in the possession of their dominions, by 
Invasions, or endeavours to extend our 
territories by conquest; and next, it 
would, in his opinion, be absolutely ne- 
cessary to make some examples, in order 
to satisfy the country powers, that we 
have a respect and regard for treaties, and 
public faith, which would be the case 
when we punish those who presume to 
violate them. 

Mr. Burke spoke nearly on the same 
principle, but with infinite humour and 
wit; in adverting to what the learned lord 
had said on a former occasion, of the va- 
nity of our rulers in wishing to eclipse the 
lustre of the conquests of Alexander and 
Aurengzebe, he humorously alluded to the 
court of judicature, wishing to extend 
over India the dominion of the renowned 
and doughty conquerors, John Doe and 
Richard Roe. 

. The Chairman was then directed to re- 
port progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


April 17. The House went again into 
the said Committee, in which the Lord 
Advocate read the 24 Resolutions, respect- 
- ang the Government of Fort St, George, &c. 
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Mr. Hussey wished that all the Resolu- 
tions might be printed, that gentlemen 
might have an opportunity of comparing 
them with the reports on which they were 
said to be founded. 

Sir Thomas Rumbold had a strong ob- 
jection to such a measure ; he would not 
have the charges go abroad into the world 
unaccompanied by the defence, which 
must be the case if the Resolutions were 
printed; as soon as he should have sub- 
joined his defence to such of them as af- 
fected him, he would not make the least 
objection to their being printed: the 
learned lord who had read the Resolutions, 
had refrained from moving them, lest they 
should get upon record before the de- 
fence ; he trusted therefore that the Com- 
mittee would be guided by the same prin- 
ciple. : 

Mr. Burke, on the contrary, wished 
that the Resolutions might be printed. 
The hon. baronet’s fears, lest they should 
get into the world too soon, were express 
ed too late; for, as the clerk was autho- 
rised to. give copies of them, they could 
not be concealed from the world. But 
this was not a time for punctilio: the 
finest country in India, if not in the world, 
had been singel bit as far, at least, as the 
perversencss and obstinacy of man could 
destroy the works of the Creator. To 
discover the causes of such an event, was 
the duty of the committee; the preserva- 
tion of our possessions in India, and, what 
was more, of our honour and reputation, 
called for the most serious enquiry; and 
every measure tending to aid an enquiry 
of so much importance, ought to be 
adopted. It sometimes happened, thst 
when the inhabitants of a country were 
rained and plundered, their prince was 
found possessed of all their wealth: but 
was this the case in the present instance! 
Very far from it indeed: the nabob of 
Arcot had been often sent over the coun- 
try to ravage and plunder. it, at the desire 
of the servants of the India Company; 
was he then enriched by this Pavel 
The very reverse ; for when Hy r Ally’s 
army invaded the Carnatic, and the pred 
dency of Madras applied. to the nabob for 
succours, they found him without troops, 
without treasure, without provisions, witl- 
out credit, and without influence; Day 
more, he had contracted debts to the 
enormous amount of 2,400,000/. It was 
natural therefore, for a man who looked 
round, and found the Carnatic ruined, 
people plundered, the nabob in debt, and 
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the Company’s servants wallowing in 
riches, to think of enquiry, and to call 
their servants to account. 

Sir 7. Rumbold said, that the nabob’s 
debt had been contracted before he went 
out to India. 

Mr. Burke acknowledged this; and said 
farther, that one of the objects of the hon. 
baronet’s instructions when he was sent 
out, was to enquire how the debt had been 
contracted. 

The Lord Advocate said, that as he 
found it was the general sense of the com- 
mittee that the Resolutions should be 
atic he would take care to have it 

one himself, as the committee, not being, 
in fact, in possession of resolutions that 
had not been read, could not make any 
order for printing them. 

The Chairman was ordered to report 
progress, and ask leave to sit again. 


April 18. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
- to consider of the several Reports which 
have been made from the Select Com- 
mittees appointed in the last and this pre- 
sent session of parliament, relating to the 
state of the administration of justice in the 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa; 

General Smith, following the example 
_ of the Lord Advocate, read to the com- 
mittee, but without moving, ten Resolu- 
tions formed by the select committee, on 
the business of the court of judicature at 
Bengal; and that gentlemen might have 
time to consider them, he gave notice that 
he would let them lie on the table, and 
not move them till Wednesday next. Some 
of them pressed hard, both on sir Elijah 
Impey, and Mr. Sullivan of the India- 
house. 

Mr. Powys returned his thanks to the 
hon. gentleman, for the candid manner in 
which he had acted, in not pressing his 
Resolutions then, but affording time to the 
members to consider them maturely, be- 
fore they should be called upon to give an 
opinion on the subject, in which the cha- 
racters of some individuals were concern- 
ed; and he thought that Mr. Sullivan 
ought to be heard, before the House should 
proceed to give any opinion whatever. 


" Mr. Dempster was glad that the hon. | 


gentleman gave time for ane the 
resolutions ; he would avail himself of that 
opportunity to compare them with the re- 
port on which they were said to be found- 
ed: at present, he was not ripe to speak 
on the subject, or to pass so severe a cen- 
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sure on sir Elijah Impey, as was conveyed 
in some of those Resolutions. 

Mr. Burke admitted the propriety of the 
hon. gentleman’s feelings on. the occasion ; 
but though it would be very improper for 
him in the present stage of the business, 
to give a decided opinion on the subject 
in question, it was very proper in those 
who had formed the Resolutions, to speak 
out, and definitively, because they had 
maturely examined the matter in the com- 
mittee; and therefore they might be said 
to have spoken from evidence. 

The Chairman reported progress, and 
asked leave to sit again. 


April 22. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee of the whole House, 
to consider further of the several Reports 
which have been made from the ee 
mittees of Secrecy appointed in the last 
and this present session of parliament, re- 
lating to the affairs of the East-India Com- 


any, 
: The Lord Advocate took up the Reso- 
lutions which had been laid by him on the 
table, and printed for their information. 
The first set of Resolutions which he had 
read, amounting to 45 in number, as they 
regarded the general system of our govern- 
ment in the East, and demanded so serious 
a consideration, he should take up subse- 
quently to the Resolutions respecting the 
Carnatic, although he had laid them on 
the table the first. No other papers were 
requisite to the cdnsideration of them; 
and as no time ought to be lost, he would 
now propose them to the committee. 

Sir T. Rumbold begged the learned lord 
to allow him to suggest, that the 12th and 
13th of those Resolutions might be post- 
poned, that he might have an opportu- 
nity of calling for papers that he con- 
ceived to be necessary. Those papers he 
had ordered at the India House, and no 
delay would be occasioned on account of 


em. 

The Lord Advocate said, that he could 
have no objection to this, and that he 
should, when he came to those Resolutions, 
move to report progress. He then stated, 
the first four Resolutions respecting the 
finances of the presidency of Fort St. 
George, and which stated a fact, that even 
in times of profound peace the revenue 
was wivequal’ to the investment. Those 
four Resolutions were agreed to without 
any debate. The learned lord then moved 
the fifth Resolution, which stated, that the 
balances due by the zemindars, in the 
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northern cirears, had very much increased 
of late, and they were much distressed. 

‘Sir T. Rumbold said, that in respect to 
the fact, it was certainly truc, that the ba- 
Yances were increased; but he thought 

hey should now content themselves with 
gaying merely that they had so, without 
inserting the words “of late ;” for thereby 
it implied, that they had principally in- 
creased under his government; whereas, 
it was very well known, that the balances 
were great before he went to India, and 
that the zemindars were distressed. 
_ Several members spoke, to shew to the 
House that the fact was exactly as stated 
in the Resolution; that the balances had 
very much increased of late; and general 
Smith in particular stated the precise 
amount of the balances at the different 
riods, by which it appeared that they 
ad increased most rapidly of late, and to 
three times their former amount. The 
Resolution was agreed to. 

The learned lord then read the sixth 
and seventh Resolutions, which went to 
state and reprobate the practice of the 
chief of our subordinate settlements re- 
ceiving from the zemindars, and applying 
to their own use, certain large sums of 
money, under the name of nazir, or free 
gift. He said, that this was a practice of 
a most baneful nature, for thereby it was 
that the men appointed to act under the 
direction acquired immense sums ; and he 
was afraid they acquired them by the neg- 
lect, or abuse of duty. It was a common 
mode of salutation in this country, to bow 
to the person whom we addressed. In 
India there was another mode of salutation 
in use; and the man who came to speak 
to a person superior to him in rank, paved 
the way for his reception by a present. 
This the committee had learnt from a wit- 
ness; and he had added, that the nazirs, 
or free gifts, which our chiefs received 
from the zemindars, were of a different 
nature from the usual complimentary pre- 
sents; for they were valuable, substantial 
gifts, such as the chiefs were anxious to 
receive, and careful to keep. They did 
pot account for them to the Company ; 
but the same witness added, that the ser- 
vants of the French Company always 
brought them to account as part of the 
revenue belonging to their employers. 
Perhaps, he said, the principal reason why 
the servants of our Company acted other- 
wise, was, that they were not allowed such 
fair and adequate income by the Company, 
as would enable them, in a short period, 
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to make such a fair and competent fortune 
as they might expect ; and they took those 
irregular methods, which were very pre- 
judicial to the public service. A conver- 
sation arose upon this subject, in which 
the practice was reprobated from all sides 
of the House. 

Mr. Burke, in particular, described the 
iniquities that were practised, the hing 
nies that were indulged, and the abuses 
committed, all under the sanctity of these 
si dag nazirs. He concluded, that the 
only proper method of putting an end to 
the practice was, to give the subordinate 
chiefs such an establishment as should give 
them a fair and honourable income, with- 
out those sinister practices. | 

Mr. Courtenay, ia a strain of irony, ap- 
eee and preferred the conduct of the 

nglish chiefs to those of the French. 
The French, acting under the influence 
and terrors of a despotic monarchy, found 
their security to consist in a discharge of 
their duty. They were afraid of the 
Bastile ; and did not dare to deviate, with 
bold and manly guilt, from the rule of 
honour and justice. But such was the 
happy temperament of the English cot 
stitution, and such the licence that it was 
calculated to inspire, that our servants 
were superior to the consideration of mor! 
duties; and they, with daring minds, could 
fly from the puny restrictions of honour, 
and even divest themselves of the milky 
and feminine dictates of humanity. He 
5 gree them for the confidence 

eir behaviour, first in taking the pre 
sents ; then in applying them to their ows 
use, instead of bringing them to account: 
and last of all, herejoiced in the comfortable 
pre-eminence of the British constitution, 10 
enable such men to come home with 
their wealth ; and instead of a Bastile, to 
hold their heads high; and honourably 
maintain their fortune and character 1 
the court of Chancery for 40 years !0- 
gether, against all the attacks that could 
be made upon them.—The Resolutions 


The learned lord then came to th 
eighth Resolution, which stated, that the 
Jaghire lands had been constantly let 10 
the pabob of the Carnatic. This 
tion caused a deal of debate between si 
T. Rumbold on the one pert, and all the 
committee on the other. The hoo. be- 
ronet contended for the propriety of bu 
conduct, in regard to continuing the 
nabob in the possession of the Jagbire 
lands; and of letting them for a loeg* 
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eriod than one year. On the other side 
Mr. Burke, general Smith, Mr. Macdon- 
ald, the Lord Advocate, and several other 
members, urged the impolicy and danger 
of suffering the nabob to rent these terri- 
tories, which had the actual command of 
Madras, and which, under proper manage- 
ment, might be made so productive both 
of conveniences, strength, and revenue.— 
The Resolution 
The learned lord then read the 9th Re- 
solution, which stated, that the nabob of 
the Carnatic was loaded with debt, that his 
troops were ill-paid, and that, in conse- 
quence thereof, several mutinies had taken 
lace. Upon this Resolution sir T. Rum- 
old said, that the debts of the nabob were 
very considerable before he came inte the 
goveroment ; and that he had taken every 
step which he possibly could for bringing 
them to some final settlement. Mr. 
Burke and other gentlemen described, in 
strong colours, the whole of the system 
that had been pursued by the presidency 
of Fort St. George with regard to the 
nabob, by which the affairs of the Carnatic 
bad been brought into such oonfusion.— 
The motion 
The learned lord then came to the Tan- 
jore country, which made the subject of 
the two next Resolutions, and described 
this country to be the garden of the uni- 
verse, the seat where Providence seemed 
to have lavished its peculiar bounties ; 
thie fine country was absolutely ruined, 
and the king, a man of an ancient and 
moet honourable descent, had been treated 
with unheard-of bardship. The nabob of 
Arcot made pretensions to the Tanjore 
country; and he was most scandalously 
listened to by the servants of the Com- 
The treatment of the king of Tan- 
ore became a subject of general conversa- 
-tion, and it was reprobated by every gen- 
theman who spoke, except sir T. Rumbold, 
who contended that he was justified in all 
that he did by the orders received both 
frem the directors and from the supreme 
council of my Oe orders which he durst 
not disobey. Mr. Gregory, general Smith, 
Mr. Macdonald, Mr. Burke, Mr. Courte- 
nay, and the Lord Advocate, all declared 
in most liberal terms that this suffering 
prince must be taken under the protection 
of parliament ; that his treatment had been 
base and infamous; and that he must be 
secured in the possession of his country 
against all the unjust and absurd claims of 
the nabob of Arcot to dispossess him. In 
this conversation Mr. Burke said, that by 
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and by it would be made apparent to the: 
Hous, that in order to make members of 
that House a party to the nabob in this 
business, a design had been framed to 
bribe the representative body of the whole 
nation with 700,000. The two Resolu- 
tions were agreed to, and as they were 
now come to those Resolutions which sir 
T. Rumbold had particularly desired to 
be postponed, the Lord Advocate moved 
to leave the chair and report progress; 
which was agreed to. 


April 24. The House being in a com- 
mittee on the Reports from the Select Com- 
mittee, ka yang to enquire into the 
Bengal judicature, &c. 


General Smith said, he believed it was 
not necessary for him to make any pre- 
face to the firet Resolution he intended to 
move, as it must be clear to every gentie- 
man in the House; he therefore moved, 
«« That it appears to this committee, that 
it is the duty of the chairman and directors 
of the East India Company to transmit, 
with all convenient speed, and all 
fitting ways and means, to India, all acts 
of parliament relative to the Company's 
affairs, and the ordering and governing 
their servants within the limits of their 
charter: and to take such steps as may be 
most conducive towards effecting the per- 
poses of thie legislature, for the relief of 
natives.” The motion passed without any 
debate ; upon which the general informed 
the committee, that the next Resolution 
was of a very serious nature, it was of no 
lees consequence, than the censure of an 
act of the chairman of the India Com. 
pany, by which the sole intent of parlia- 
ment had been frustrated, and three un- 
happy judges had been detained in Cal- 
cutta ; he therefore moved, ‘“‘ That Law- 
rence Sullivan, esq. chairman of the 
East India Company, did cause to be 
made an entry in the minutes of the court 
of directors, containing an untrue account 
of a conference held with certain members 
of the House on the 27th day of June 
last; by means whereof the provision, 
which according to an engagement en- 
tered into by him on his own part, and on 
behalf of the court of directors, for the 
relief of certain natives confined in the 
common gaol of Calcutta, appears to lave 
been unnecessarily and dangerously de- 
layed.” 

This motion was warmly de aie by 
general Smith, Mr. Powys, Mr. Burke, 
sir Gilbert Elliot and others, who proved 
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to the committee that the entry on the 
Journals of the India House was wrong in 
every respect; that the Journal stated Mr. 
Burke to be present, which was untrue: 
that in short the whole of the conference was 
misstated, and that it must have been from 
design, as the steps taken by Mr. Sullivan 
were directly contrary to what they ought 
to have been, as laid down by parliament ; 
and it was very extraordinary that Mr. 
Sullivan should now apply to parliament, 
and pretend to remember what he could 
not recollect at the time of the transaction. 
Mr. Dempster, Mr. Burton, Mr. Alderman 
Townsend, Mr. Rouse, and Mr. Pulte- 
ney, defended Mr. Sullivan, on the idea 
that it might have been an error of the 
secretary, and that it could not have been 
done intentionally; they likewise excused 
Mr. Sullivan as an old man, and one whose 
memory might have deceived him; and 
declared that they believed he thought 
there had been two conferences, when he 
spoke as he did respecting the conferences 

luded to. The petition of Mr. Sullivan, 
which had been presented by Mr. Demp- 
ster, against the Resolutions, was read. 
Mr. Hussey wished to amend the motion, 
by adding after the words Laurence Sulli- 
van, esq. chairman of the India Company, 
‘‘ or his secretary, by means of negligence 
and inattention.”” Sir Adam Fergusson 
proposed to amend the motion, by leaving 
out Mr. Sullivan’s name, and letting the 
motion run, ‘* That an untrue entry had 
been made,” which amendment appeared 
to Mr. Hussey to be better than his own, 
upon which he withdrew his. Mr. Secre- 
tary Fox put an end to the dispute, by 
stating that Mr. Sullivan had, when called 
on, acknowledged the entry to be by his 
desire ; and on being asked whether the 
entry was as he ordered it, he replied in 
' the affirmative, which undoubtedly stamped 
the transaction his own, therefore it was 
folly to endeavour to exculpate him from 
the charge; and with respect to his de- 
fence, he had much better defer it until 
the House should proceed to inflict punish- 
ment on him. The committee divided 
whether the amendment should stand part 
of the question, when there appeared, 
Yeas 22; Noes 53. So the question was 
carried for the original motion, by a ma- 
jority of 31. 

General Smith then moved, *“ That the 
said Laurence Sullivan, esq. did not do 
what he might and ought to have done 
towards the early and effectual transmis- 
sion of an act of parliament of the Jast 
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session, intituled, “ An Act to explain 
and amend so much of an Act, made in 
the 13th of his present Majesty, intituled, 
‘ An Act for establishing certain regula- 
tions for the better management of the 
affairs of the East India Company, as well 
in India as in Europe,’ as relates to the 
administration of justice in Bengal; and 
for the relief of certain persons imprisoned 
at Calcutta, in Bengal, under a judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Judicature ; and 
also for indemnifying the governor-general 
and council of Bengal, and all officers 
who have acted under their orders or au- 
thority, in the undue resistance made to 
the process of the Supreme Court,’’ to 
India; by which delay the good purposes 
of the said Act, in regulating the judica- 
ture in Bengal, and in providing relief to 
individual natives, as well as the people at 
large, may be frustrated.”” This was car- 
ried without a division. The general then 
moved, ‘“ That the giving and enforcing 
oaths of secrecy, without authority of law, 
and without any exception to the case of 
examination by a competent legal autho- 
rity, is an offence, and tends to the de- 
struction of all judicial proceeding, and 
parliamentary enquiry ;”? which likewise 
passed without a division. He next 
moved, ‘* That Laurence Sullivan, esq. 
having enforced the observance of an oath 
of secrecy of the above nature and effect 
sa Mr. Wilks, one of the secretaries or 
clerks of the East India Company, espe- 
cially restraining him from giving informa- 
tion to a select committee of this House, 
has been guilty of a misdemeanor, and a 
breach of privilege of this House.” Upon 
which a small] debate ensued, wherein fir. 
Pulteney, sir Adam Fergusson, Mr. Demp- 
ster, &c. spoke against the motion, de 
fending Mr. Sullivan’s conduct, on the 
idea, that the oath imposed did not pre- 
vent Mr. Wilks from giving his evidence. 
Mr. Burke and general Smith warmly 
supported the motion, declaring, that Mr. 
Wilks appeared before the committee in & 
very embarrassed state, and his answers, 
instead of being to the purpose, were ge- 
nerally, ‘* I cannot speak to that, as it i 
inconsistent with my oath;” by which 
means the committee were deprived of 
the knowledge they wished to acquire, 
and the oath of secrecy was intended to 
geal Mr. Sullivan's transactions from 

eing known. This motion also passed 
without a division. The geoeral thea 
moved, ‘* That the holding, by any judge 
of the Supreme Court at Fort William in 


Bengal, 
at the pleasure of, the servants of the East 


troul.” 
little debate; after Ww ich the genera 


moved, 


moved, “ That Warren Hastings, ©54- 
overnor-general of Bengal, and sir Elija 

Impey, knight, chief justice of the Su- 
reme Court of Fort William, in Bengal, 


not agree 
ing of the Act of the 13th of his present Company, eel 
The Lord Advocate ® logized to the 


Majesty, intituled, ‘* An Act for estab- 
lishing certain regulations for the better 

management of the affairs of the East th 

India Company, as well in India as i er of Resolutions he had moved, but 


stances of evil tendency and examp’e- 
This motion was Oppose y Mr. Mans- 
field, Mr. Dempster, &c. on the ground 

e | which he meant to pate in regard to 


judges held from the crown ; and they 


committee that he had used the power he 
was invested with shamefully; but, on the 


ral Smith, &c. strongly supported the mo- 
tion, and urged to the committee, 

holding 2 place of great profit, entirely at feel the sting of the Resolutions which h 
the will of the governor, was incompativie, i 
and destroyed the independence of a judge, 
which had been atain 


tection ; but, by the arbitrary post he was 
fixed in by governor Hastings, he could 


curring displeasure, rant them relief. 


After which it was agreed to postpon 
the following, and move it in the House, 


snstead oO 
Impey> chief justuuce of the Supreme Co 
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an office granted by, and tenable | of Judicature, ought to be recalled, to 
answer for his conduct in the transaction 


aforesaid.” The general then moved the 
two following Resolutions, which were 
agreed to without debate: “ That the 
powers given to the governor-general and 

ouncil of Bengal, by the East India Act 
of the 13th year © 


« That all appointments of offices, 
of the aforesaid description, to any judge 
ght to be held | and further to explain and amen 
same, and also to make new regulations 
the same end.” 


the East India Company should order the and paler to : 
The chairman then reported progress, 


and asked leave to sit again. 


April 25. The House having resolved 
itself into & Committee of the whole 
House, to consider further of the several 


pear to have been concerned, the one 
the other in receiving, an office 
able to the true intent and mean- 


committee for the trouble he had given 
em in their former sittings, by 


and on Mon- 
to communi- 
lan 


lutions he meant to move, 
day next it was his intention 
cate fairly to the committee, the 
sir Thomas Rumbold, by which the hon. 


baronet would be fully tee eae ne 
e then read the. 


them upon the table, 


d. there was no evidence before the 
to be printedalong =~ 


Resolutions, and laid 
and they were ordered 


ers. 
Mr. Rumbold accounted for the absence 


of his hon. relation; an with — be- 


rvice to the natives. Mr. Burke, gene- 
feeling said, he should 


been read much more deeply, if he was 
not in his 
the honour arfd integrity of his hon. relas 
tion. 


April 29- The order of the day being 


read for the House fo resolve itself agalo 
i the Speaker ac- 


quainted sit T. Rumbold, that if he wish- 
s Resolution was likewise carried. the papers he had moved for, and 
e | which were delivered in by Mr. Holt, be- 


fore the committee, that this was 
as then the committee would be 39 


possession of the evidence- 


[4 P] 


y seen by the op- 
‘ves had experienced from 
Elijah, who was sent out for their pro- 


ss them, but could not, without in- 


£ the committee, “ That sir Elijah 


ee 


en 
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Sir T. Rumbold rose, and apologized | committee, as it would be perfectly incon- 


for the trouble he gave the House, and 
for his not being present on Thursday last 
when a long string of Resolutions were de- 
livered in the clerk of the House, 
framed by the Lord Advocate, many of 
which went expressly to criminate him. 
He complained of its being an unfair me- 
thod to print the Resolutions previous to 
their being discussed, as they would pre- 
judice the minds of the people against 
him, whcther they should be agreed to or 
not. He complained of being not treated 
fairly, nor agreeably to promise, and ex- 
pressed a wish to make his defence in the 
early part of the business before the com- 
mittee came to the Resolutions, and con- 
cluded by moving, That the papers laid 
on the table by him, and necessary for 
his defence, be referred to the same com- 
mittec. 

The Lord Advocate denied any unfair 
treatment on the business, and recapitu- 
lated the whole of the proceedings from 
the first origin of the committce. He 
stated, thatthe hon. baronet had, sofar from 
being treated with severity, been indulged 
by having the report of the secret com- 
mittee referred to a committee of the 
whole House, instead of having the report 
made to the House for their determina- 
tion. The learned lord then informed the 
House, that he had, since Thursday last, 
made it his chief business to look into the 
Journals, and see what had uniformly been 
the custom of parliament respecting per- 
sons who stond in the predicament the 
hon. baronet did, and he had found nume- 
rous instances, viz. the South Sea affair, 
lord Macclesfield, the duke of Leeds, &c. 
&c. In all similar cases, except that of 
Dr. Sacheverell, a bill of pains and pe- 
nalties had been the general mode ob- 
served, and parliament had taken care to 
secure the offenders’ effects until the de- 
termination of the business was known. 
There had been others punished by im- 
peachment, and some prosecuted by the 
Attorney General, but the steps he meant 
to pursue with the hon. baronet, were, 
first to move the Resolutions to the com- 
mittee, next to have them reported; and 
on the House agreeing to the report, to 
move for leave to bring in a bill of pains 
and penalties, and a motion to restrain 
. the hon. baronet from disposing of his 
effects, until the decision of the business 
was perfectly known. He must likewise 
object to the hon, baronet’s motion re- 
Specting the papers being referred to the 


sistent to mix the defence with the accu- 
sation; and in fact the hon. baronet could 
not make a defence until he was charged, 
for the Resolutions at present were to be 
sure strong facts against him, but nothing 
was yet decided on; and agreeable to 
parliamentary form, the proper time for 
his defence would be on the second read- 
ing of the Bill against him, when he woud 
be allowed the free use of counsel, and 
every kind of evidence he thought proper 
to adduce. 

Sir 7. Rumbold objected to the mode 
of prosecution, as severe in the highest 
degrec; the length of the Resolutions was 
such, that to read them properly, without 
any comment on each, would take up the 
business of the committee the whole even- 
ing. He was precluded from making any 
defence in that stage, in the next place 
the report was to be made to the House 
immediately, therefore he was shut out 
again there, and after the committee and 
House had agreed to the Resolutions, he 
must undoubtedly come before them in 
a strange manner, as he would be making 
a defence to men that had before pro- 
nounced him guilty, and must be preju- 
diced in their minds. 

Mr. Jenkinson was of opinion that the 
printing the Resolutions before they were 
agreed to, was much in favour uf the hon. 
baronet, as he had an opportunity of 
knowing what evidence was intended 
against him, and consequently could the 
better prepare his defence ; but it was ab- 
surd for any man to think of making his 
defence until the charge was alledged 
against him. He agreed to the mode of 
procedure as laid down by the learned 
lord, and mentioned, that had it been 
done by impeachment, the hon. baronet 
could not have produced any evidence. 

Mr. Secretary Fox perfectly agreed in 
the method proposed by the learned lord, 
and advised the hon. baronet to postpone 
his defence until he heard every thing that 
could be alledged against him; he un- 
doubtedly had the privilege, as an indivi- 
dual member of parliament, to stand up in 
his place and object to each Resolution 33 
proposed, and point out the errors, but 
was he to advise him as a counsel, he 
would wish him not to point out any blun- 
der to the committee, but reserve the 
whole for his defence, as it would be 
a grand object in his favour, to shew 
that his accusers had not adhered to 
the truth in the Resolutions they had 
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Sir Thomas Rumbold withdrew his mo- 
tion; after which the Speaker left the 
chair, and the House went into 4 commit- 
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formed against him. With respect to 
the House being prejudiced against him, 
by having agreed to the Resolutions, Ne 
could only say's that he hoped the House 
would, when they came to sit in a judicial 
capacity; totally forget any prejudice they 
might have acquired whilst in their inqul- 
gitorial station ; and it would not be in- 
consistent for the House to agree to the |. 
Resolutions against him in their inquisito- 
rial capacity, and afterwards, when he 
came to throw fresh light on the evidence 
by his defence, for thera in a judicial ca- 
_ pacity to aiter their opinion. With re- 
spect to his character suffering by the Re- 
solutions being printed, £0 far from it, he 
would, if he proved his innocence, appeat 
much fairer, a8 it 
strong charge had been alledged against 
him, and that his accusers had not been 
able to make good their assertions, whic 


T, Rumbold, &c. 


and the report being made by sir George 

Howard to the House, was agreed to. 
The following is & COPY. of the Resolu- 

tions of the Committee which were agreed 


to by the House: 


RESOLUTIONS respecting the govern- 
ment of the Presidency of Fort St. 


George. 


Resolved, 1. “ That in @ period of 
twelve yearss viz. from the year 1767 to 
the year 1779, inclusive, the surplus net 
revenues of the Fast India Company, . 
under the presidency of Fort St. Georges 
would be much to his honour. above the civil and military charges, @D 
Mr. Burke stated to the House; that | the expences of buildings and fortifications, 
the hon. baronet’s charge of the business | have never, except im one year, been 
peing carried on hastily was not (rue, it | equal to the purchase of the investment 
had been upwards of twelve months in | for a te 
agitation, and many of the crimes alledged | 2+ “ hat in the two first and two last 
against the hon. baronct originate full | years of the said period of twelve yearss 
four years 28%) and the question now was | within the former of which the first wat 
shortly, whether we would lose India | with Hyder Ally happened, and within the 
through a mistaken humanity to the per- latter the expeditions to Pondicherry 42 
gons who had been the authors of our mis- | Mahé, those charges and expences exceer= 
fortunes, or save India, and 15 millions 0 ed the net revenues in 941,781. upon the 
eople, by properly punishing those that whole four years. | 
had so materially misbehaved. g, « That the average net surplus reve- 
Sir T. Rumbold saic, as government nues under the presidency of ae? St. 
s, from 


had for 4 certain sum delegated their George, for each of the eight ycar 
| the year 1769 to the year 1777, during 


ower in the administration of justice in 
{India to the Company, of which he was @ which the Company was at no expence on 
‘t struck him that the India Com- account of war, was not equal to the pur- 
any> and not the House of Commons, chase of one half of the investment for 
ad a power of punishing him, for his Europe, calculated upon np average or the 
conduct, if he had behaved amiss. He | seven years from 1771 to 1778. 
was then proceeding to point out errors | 4 “ That upon the whole period from 
1767 to 1779; ‘acluding the four years O 


in the Resolutions, upon W ich 
Mr. Rig rose, and spoke to order; he | war above-mentioned, the revenues U0 er 
c | the presidency of Fort St. Georges exclu- 


csolutions were not before th 
House, and as the hon. baronet was to | sive of their commercial receipts, have €%= 
his defence on the second reading of | ceeded the charges in no more than 
the Bill, he had better defer the whole of 51,961. : 
his evidence until then. 5, « That the balances due by the 
Mr. Montagu gaid, the mode of proce- ters of the 
northern circars 
much increased of late; an 


that the zemindars are i 

distressed, and ‘nvolved 10 
g. % That, besides the tribute payable 

to the Company, ‘t has been the practice 


for the chiefs of the subordinate settlements 
1 dars certain 


to receive om the zemin 


was perfectly consistent with reason an 
-ustice ; for the House, in their inquisito- 
rial capacity: resembled a grand jury nd- 
ing 2 ill, and afterwards, in their judi- 
cial capacity, they would admit the person 
gainst whom the bill was found to make 


a 
his defence. 
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large sums of money, under the name of 
nazir, or free gift. 

7. * That these nazirs, or free gifts, 
which are arbitrary, and bear no certain 
proportion to the tribute, have not, since 
the acquisition of the circars, been ac- 
counted for to the Company, but have 
been taken by the chiefs, as a perquisite 
of their station. 

8. ** That the Jaghire lands, with the 

district of Poonamallee, being almost the 
whole of the territory contiguous to Fort 
St. George, have been uniformly let to the 
-nabob of the Carnatic. . 
- 9. “ That the nabob is loaded with 
heavy debts, both to the Company and to 
individuals: that his troops are ill paid, 
and have deserted in great numbers, and 
frequently broke out into dangerous mu- 
tinies on that account. 

10. ‘* That the revenues of Tanjore are 
greatly diminished, and the country itself 
much on the decline. 

11. That besides what may be im- 
puted to bad administration, one cause of 
that decline has been an opinion prevailing 
in the country, that the rajah’s government 
would not be of long continuance, and 
that another revolution was approaching. 

12. ‘* That before and at the time of the 

irruption of Hyder Ally into the Carnatic 
in the month of July, 1780, a proper state 
of military preparations, to resist such an 
enemy, had been altogether neglected by 
the government of Fort St. George, as 
well in respect to the disposition of their 
troops, amounting at that time to 37,795 
men, as to the condition of their forts and 
garrisons, ' 
__13. “ That the president and majority 
of the seléct committee of Fort St. George 
are greatly responsible to the Company 
and to the nation for the misfortunes 
which ensued, in not having paid a proper 
attention to those points, and particularly 
to the warning ae advice of Mr. Smith, 
on the 10th of November 1779; of Messrs. 
Smith and Johnson on the 19th of June, 
and of Mr. Smith on the 19th July 1780. 

14. «¢ That after their knowledge of the 
invasion and progress of Hyder Ally, the 
president and majority of the select com- 
mittee, were still remiss and indecisive in 
advancing the necessary preparations to 
oppose him; and that by their mtroduc- 
tion of Mr. Davidson into the committee, 
they took upon themselves, in a more 
direct manner, the responsibility of every 
measure, 


15. “ That the nabeb of Arcot declared 
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himself utterly incapable of contributing 
any accession tothe force of the presidency, . 
in men, money, or influence, in that exi- 
gency of their common interests; and that 
he chiefly attributed this inability to the 
weight of his debts, and the loss of the 
Tanjore country. 

16. * That the rajah of Tanjore was 
not found in a more capable condition to 
furnish any extraordinary supplies; and 
that he attributed this inability on his part 
to the sufferings which this country an 
the inhabitants had endured under the 
oppressive government of the nabob. . 

17. ** That the president and select 
committee of Fort St. George, received 
very early and repeated intelligence, 
during the government of sir Thomas 
Rumbold and Mr. Whitehill, of Hyder 
Ally’s intention to invade the Carnatic; 
and that, in their consultations on that 
subject, the necessity of making prepara- 
tions for defence were frequently resolved 
upon; but it does not appear that these 
resolutions were carried into execution. 

18. ‘© That the president and select 
committee of Fort St. George sent consi- 
derable detachments of the forces on their 
establishment, at the requisition of the 
superior council, and conformable to the 
advice of sir Eyre Coote, to the Malabar 
coast, notwithstanding the apprehensions 
which they at the same time intimated of 
the hostile designs of Hyder Ally and the 
Nizam. 

19. * That representations were at 
several times made by the presidency of 
Madras, of the want of resources, of the 
uncertainty of their dependance on the 
nabob of Arcot, under the present system, 
for the defence of the Carnatic, and of the 
necessity of a peace with the Mahrattas, 
to prevent the attacks of Hyder Ally, or 
to enable them to repel them; but it does 
not appear that, in consequence of these 
representations, any considerable supply 
of treasure was granted to the presidency 
of Madras, as a fund for the exigencies of 
war. 

20. * That there is an indispensable 
necessity of establishing some new and 
sfectual regulations, in regard to the 
revenues, and debts, and to the mill- 
tary establishment, in the service of 
pay of the nabob of Arcot, for the more 
certain protection of his own posses- 
sions, and those of the Company in the 
Carnatic; because it is evident, that the 
success of Hyder Ally must be attributed, 
as well to the great defects in those part 
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culars, a8 to the omission of timely precaus India Company, was, 
ilatort June 1777, duly appointed to take upon 


him the office of second in council at. the 


g}, “« That a similar method of regula- 
tion ought to be adopted, in regard to the 


of Coromandel ; and that sir Hector Munro, 
John Whitehill, Charles Smith, Peter Per- 


revenues and debts, and to the military ring, and Samuel Johneon, were also ap- - 


establishment, kept Up at the expence 0 
the king of Tanjore. 

go, * That any attempt to seize upon 
the revenues of the kingdom of Tanjore, 


was appointed to take upon him the go- 
vernment of the said settlement by @ ge- 


and to confiscate the same for the purposes neral letter dated the 1ith of June 1777; 


of the nabob, oF of the East India Com: 
any ‘s contrary to the public faith, and 
tends to the oppression and ruin of the 
country. 


upon the return of lord Pigot, which was 
directed to take place one week after the 
dispatch of the first ship from Madras to 
England after the receipt of the said let- 


93, « That the -ndeterminate rights and | ter; and that he did accordingly take upon 


pretensions of the nabob of Arcot an the 
rajah of Tanjore, with res ect to eac 
other, should be ance 

upon & fyoting of justice and perpetuity, 


fears of those two powers, under the pro- 
tection of the Company, as the firm and 
impartial guarantee of their prescribe 
dominions and dependencies. 

g4, ‘© That some wise and immediate 
steps should be taken, to ascertain the 


Perring, €®4- on the 2d of June 1777; did 


ly enter into covenants with the 


East-India Company, pinding and obliging 
themselves not to carry on any traffic or 
commerce for their own benefit, excepting 
in the disposal of such goods as they might 


‘ust value of the jaghire and other lands ried on antecedent to their entering upon 


belonging to the Company, and to x 
upon such & certain and permanent me- 
thod of establishing the nature and amount 
of the rents, an the rights and titles 0 
the tributaries and renters, especially by 


f | at the council board, @ full an 
cification, upon oath, of the debts due to 


their several offices ; and that they should, 
respectively, within thirty days thereafter, 
deliver in to the council of the eat 


just spe- 


the abolition of all arbitrary nazirs OF free | them respectively, the course of trade 


gifts, as may conduce not only to the pro- 
fits and influence of the East India Con- 


any in those parts, but to the present and to dispose of them within the space © 


relief and future security of their de- 
pendants, particularly the natives of every 
degree. 

25, “ That in ascertaining the debts of 
the nabob of Arcot, and of the rajah of Tan- 


-ore, with a view to their liquidation and , them th 
discharge, all just distinctions ought to be | council, 0 
gniade between the claims of the diferent | such loans, if any, a3 @ 


creditors ; and that in all these proceed- 
ings and regulations, i j 
attention should be directed to the disco- 
wery and punishment of peculation by | 
of the Company's servants, and, above all, 
to the more entire prevention of it in 
future.” 


Resolutions respecting Sit Thos. Rumbold. 


Resolved, 1. “ That sir Thomas Rum- 
_pold, batt- then a director of the East- 


nine months; and that they should not 
lend money to any of the country powers, 
by way of mortgage on land or crops ; and 


aiso, that they should, respectively, within 


should respectivel be concerned in; an 


f | that the said sir i. Rumbold covenanted 


of his bein appointed governor and pre- 
sident; an that John Whitehill and Peter 


Perring, es4°s- respectively covenanted to 
accept of 16,000 pagodas per ann. each, 
‘n consequence af their appointments a 
counsellors. | 
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_ 3. © That the records 


him the offices of governor and 
4. “ That sir T. Rumbold dj 


ships to China, viz. 
By the Latham, 
to 20,0002. 


equal to 20,0001. 


By the Royal George, 39,000 pagodas, 
equal to 13,000/.; and that part of the 
latter sum, amounting to 12,0001. is al- 
to have be. 
longed to sir Hector Munro, of which se- 
is to be 
found in the boatswains’ books of the three 
ships above-mentioned, by which the 
Company might be apprized of such remit- 
and that the 
equal to 
5,000/. was remitted by the Sea-Horse 
man of war in 1779, the whole amounting, 
exclusive of sir Hector Munro’s share, to 


leged, by sir T. Rumbold, 


veral sums no entry or deliver 


tances having been made: 
farther sum of 20,000 dollars, 


46,0002. 


5. “ That sir T, Rumbold, bart. did 
Robert Mackreth, 
esqrs. several other 
by bills and bonds, all 
uring the government of 
the said sir T. Rumbold, bart, amounting 
to about 160,000. (including the above. 
mentioned suni of 46,000/.), which re. 
mittance is alleged, by sir T. Rumbold, to 
produce of his effects for- 
merly acquired in Bengal, and which 
' amounted, exclusive of interest, to the 
principal sum of 10,50,879 rupecs, equal 
to about 106,000/. in the close of the year 
1772, and had there remained, bearing in- 
arrival at Fort 


remit to John Stables, 
and Thomas Raikes, 
sums of mone 

bearing date cf 


have been the 


terest till the time of his 
St. George. | 


6. “ That ih April, 1775, the court of 


directors of the East-India Company sent 


out written orders to the presidency of 


Fort’ St. George, to appoint a committee 
of five members of their council (which 
then consisted of nineteen), to be a com- 
mittce for the purpose of investigating 
upon the spot many essential points re- 
epecting the five northern circars, and 
the jaghire lands contiguous to Madras ; 
which would tend to furnish the East In- 
dia Company at home, and their seryants 


of the East. 
India Company, transmitted trom Fort St. 
George, do not contain any specification 
by sir ‘I. Rumbold of z00ds on hand, debts 
due, or loans made before his taking upon 
resident. 

» between 
the Sth day of February, 1778 (being the 
day of his arrival at Madras), and the be- 
Binning of August, in the same year, 
remit the following sums by the Company’s 


50,000 pagodas, equal 
By the Hillsborough, 50,900 pagodas, 
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abroad, with a knowledge of the most im. 
portant facts on which the settlement of 
the tribute to be paid by the zemindars, 
and the rent to be paid by ‘the renters of 
the Company’s demesne land, ought to be 
adjusted ; and also for the better regula. 
tion of the police and §overnment of those 
districts, with a particular view to prevent- 
ing extortion and the oppression of the 
lower classes of the native inhabitants. 

7. * That in conformity to the orders 
of the court of directors, a committee of 

ve members of council was appointed, 
but were prevented from roceeding in 
the discharge of their duty by the confu- 
sions which took place during the govern: 
ment of lord Pigot; and that, at the con- 
clusion of his government in the month of 
August, 1776, the succeeding governor 
and council deviating from the letter of 
the Company’s orders, by reason of the 
reduction of the number of counsellors, 
preserved the spirit of them, and appointed 
three of the Company’s servants near to 
the rank of counsellors, in conjunction 
with two members of the board, to fulfil 
the Company's orders, and gave them 
written instructions in exact conformit: 
to the Company’s orders of the 12th o/ 
April, 1775. 

8. ** That a letter was written by the 
€overnor and council of Fort St. George, 
dated the 21st of September, 1776, ac. 
quainting the court of directors with the 
necessary deviations from the letter of their 
orders, which was read before the board 
of directors on the 2d of April, 1777, 
whilst sir T. Rumbold was a member o! 
that board; and that such deviation was 
not then, or at any subscquent time, o- 
jected to. 

9. * That in January, 1777, a compcs 
tent number of the committee of Circuit 
began to carry the Company’s orders into 
execution ; and that, in December follow- 
ing, notwithstanding some impediments 
which had arisen, the presidency deter- 
mined on the vigorous prosecution of that 
business, and proceeded to fill up the 
vacancies which had happened in the com- 
mittee from among the servants of the 
Company inferior to the council ; which 
became necessary from the state of the 
council at that period; and that the com- 
mittee, so constituted, continued their in- 
vestigations until soon after the arrival of 
sir T., Rumbold at Madras, on the Sth of 
February, 1778. 

10. ** That sir T. Rambold, having ar- 
rived at Madras on the 8th of February, 
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1778, did, onthe 24th of March, move the 
council to discontinue the committee of 
circuit, and to order the zemindars of the 
northern circars to repair to Madras, 
and there to settle their annual tribute ; 
Madras being situated at the distance of 
about 550 miles from Vizagapatam, a place 
nearly in the centre of the circars, and 
Ganjam, the northern extremity, being 
distant about 720 miles; and that the mea- 
sure of abolishing the committee of circuit 
was instantly acceded to by the council, 
without substituting any other mode of 
executing the Company’s orders in its 
place, although Messrs. Whitehill, Smith, 
Johnson, and Perring, had in December 
pee expressed their sense of its uti- 
ity, and had therefore filled up the vacan- 
cies which had happened in that com- 
mittee. 

11. * That sir T. Rumbold and the 
council of Fort St. George, in dissolving 
the committee of circuit of the jaghire 
Jands and northern circars, disregarded 
the spirit of the orders of the East-India 
Company, and acted in direct opposition 
to some of its most valuable and essential 
interests; that the declared object of the 
Coimpany’s instructions still remains un- 
attained, and the East-India Company still 
unpossesscd of the desired information ; 
and that such misconduct is chiefly to be 
imputed to the influence of sir 1. Rum- 
bold. 

12. “ That the calling down of the 
zemindars to Madras was remonstrated 
against from the East India Company’s 
three subordinate councils of Masulipa- 
tam, Ganjam, and Vizagapatam; who 
stated as their objections to the measure, 
that it would impede the collection of the 
Companys revenues, already much in 
arrear, and would distress the zemindars, 
who were both averse to the journey, and 
ill able to support the expence of it; but 
that notwithstanding this, sir T. Rumbold, 
and the majority of his council, persevered 
in the measure, and, by repeating their 
orders, enforced obedience to them; and 
that, notwithstanding these remonstrances, 
accompanied with complaints from the 
zemindars themsclves, several of them 
were brought down and detained at Madras 
for many months, and that Visieram Rauze 
in particular was detained till the month 
of December, 1778, and that Sitteram 
Rauze remained there from November, 
1777, to December, 1778. 

13. “* That whilst the zemindars were 
at the presidency, the treatics for their re- 
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spective cowles (or Icases) were carried 
on by sir Thomas Rumbold only; and 
that the grounds of such treaties were in 
no instance laid before the council or select 
committee collectively, so that the East 
India Company might have the means of 
forming a judgment upon them, with re- 


‘spect to their duration, or the propriety 


of the tribute or rents reserved. 

14. © That the governor and majority 
of the council of Fort St. George did, by 
menaces and harsh treatment, compel 
Visieram Rauze, the rajah of Visianagrum, 
to employ Sitteram Rauze as the duan or 
manager of his zenfindary, in the room of 
Jaggernaut, a.man of probity and good 
character; and did also compel him to a 
reconciliation with the said Sitteram 
Rauze, who appears, by the former pro- 
ceedings on the records of the settlement, 
to have been a man of bad reputation, and 
disaffected to the Company’s interests ; and 
that sir T. Rumbold was the chief’ pro- 
moter and adviser of the harsh and un- 
merited treatment of the rajah, and that 
he was supported in it by Mr. Whitehill 
and Mr. Perring. 

15. “ That the compulsive menaces 
made use of towards the rajah Visieram 
Rauze, and the gross ill treatment which 
he received at the presidency, were humi- 
liating, unjust, and cruel in themselves, 
and highly derogatory to the interests of 
the East India Company, and to the honour 
of the British nation. 

16. * That about a month after the 
arrival of sir T. Rumbold, the chicf and 
council of Vizagapatam represented, by a 
letter of the 11th of March, 1778, which 
was read at the board on the 10th of 
April following, that they were possessed 
of undeniable proof, that 130,000 rupees 
had been remitted to Sitteram Rauze, 
then at Madras; that a farther sum of 
70,000 rupees was negociating on his ac- 
count ; and that great oppression of the 
inhabitants of this district had been used 
in order to raise the sums above-men- 
tioned. 

17. * That Sitteram Rauze contracted 
by bond to pay Mr. Redhead, then private 
secretary to sir T. Rumbold, one lack of 
rupees; the consideration of which was, 
that Mr. Redhead should use his influence 
in obtaining for him the duanship of 
Visianagrum, a reconciliation with his bro- 
ther, a confirmation of the adoption of his 
son by Visieram Rauze, the possession of 
the zemindary of Ancapilly, and the re- 
storation of the Fort of Visianagrum ; all 
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of which were obtained from the governor 
and council ; and that notwithstanding the 
discovery of this corruption, by means of 
a judicial appeal to sheuselyea: the go- 
vernor and council did not take any notice 
of it in their correspondence with the 
court of directors. 

18. ‘“‘ That from a codicil annexed to 
Mr. Redhead’s will, that Omeir-ul-Omrah 
had an order from his father to pay him 
the sum of one lack of rupees. 

19. «* That Anthony Sadlier, esq. late 
chief of Masulipatam, and now one of the 
council of Fort St. George, did, by a letter 
to sir T. Rumbold, dated the 5th of May, 
1778, inform him of various gratuities, 
amounting to very large sums, stipulated 
for and in part received by three of the 
Company's servants, namely, Mr. White- 
hill, Mr. Floyer, and Mr. Craufurd, who 
had preceded Mr. Sadlier in the chiefship 
of Masulipatam, and, in proof thereof, in- 


closed the translation of a written account. 


of the particulars, the original of which 
had been delivered to Mr. Sadlier, on his 
succeeding to the chiefship, by the Com- 
pany’s dubash, or chief interpreter; and 
that sir T. Rumbold did not, in his 
answer to an accompanying letter of the 
same date, take any notice whatsoever of 
the dubash’s account, nor did he, as far as 
appears by the evidence before this com- 
mittee, even communicate the same to the 
council at Fort St. George, or the court 
of directors. 

20. ** That sir T. Rumbold, in thus sup- 
pressin 
peculation of the East India Company’s 
servants at Masulipatam, both from the 
council of Madras, and from the court of 
directors, greatly failed in his duty as pre- 
sident and governor of Fort St. George ; 
and also acted in direct breach of that 

rt of his written covenants with the East 

ndia Company, by which he expressly 
engaged with all convenient speed to give 
notice to the court of directors of all de- 
ceits, abuses, and breaches of order, which 
he should know, hear of, or suspect, with 
the names of the offending parties; and 
that, by such suppression and conceal- 
ment, he, the said sir T. Rumbold, was 
guilty of a great breach of the trust re- 
posed in him. 


dated the 12th of April, 1775, which or- 
dered the establishment of a committee of 
circuit of the jaghire lands and the northern 
circars, the court of directors expressed 

their sense of the good consequences 


Mr. Sadlier’s information of the, 


21. « That by a letter of instruction, 
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which would result from taking the jaghire 
lands into the Company's immediate pos- 
session, and that the nabob should in no 
case rent them without agreeing to such 
arrangementsas the Company should deem 
necessary; to which order it was added, 
that the governor and council might agree 
with the nabob for a lease of one year 
only. 

22. * That by a revenue letter from 
Fort St. George to the court of directors, 
dated the 5th of February, 1778, being 
only three days previous to sir T. Rum- 
bold’s arrival at Madras, the then presi- 
dent and council of Fort St. George in- 
formed the Company of their having con- 
tinued the lease of the Jaghire lands, in 
conformity to their repeated instructions, 
for the current year only ; but apologized 
for the measure, as doubting whether the . 
Company might not expect to have those 


lands taken into their own immediate pos- 


session, and therefore desired to have ex- 
press directions upon that subject. 

23. “© That sir T. Rumbold, in a mi- 
nute delivered by him to the council at 
Fort St. George, the 20th of July, 1778, 
observed, that this valuable possession of 
the Company was shamefully neglected 
and oppressed by those employed by the 
nabob in his collections ; and added a re- 
commendation to advertise the letting 
them from -three to five years, to avoid 
the destructive system of letting them: 
from year to year; that they were accord- 
ingly advertised for three, five, and ten 
years, on the 4th of September, 1778, 
and that various sropdesla were sent by 
private persons to the Board. 

24. “ That in consequence of a letter 
from the nabob of Arcot to sir T. Rum- 
bold, dated the 9th of September, 1778, 
the select committee on the 5th of Octo-: 
ber came ‘to a resolution, which was 
strongly recommended by sir T. Rumbold, 
to grant to the nabob a lease of the Jag- 
hire lands for a period of three years. 

25. ** That thus granting a lease of the 
Jaghire lands to the nabob for three years, 
was in direct disobedience to the repeated 
positive orders of the East India Company, 
and contrary to the practice which before 
the administration of sir T. Rumbold had 
uniformly prevailed at Madras in conse- 
quence of those orders: and that this dis- 
obedience is highly aggravated by the co- 
gent reasons of convenience to the Com- 
pany and of public policy, which were known - 
to be the chief grounds of restraining the 
lease of those lands to the nabob to one 


e 
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year only; and that sir Thomas Rumbold, 


baronet, as the principal adviser and pro- 
moter of this measure, and John White- 
hill, Charles Smith, Samuel Johnson, and 


.Peter Perring, esqrs. who concurred in it, 


are severally guilty of a great breach of 


‘trust, and ofa high crime and misdemeanor. 


26. “ That by several treaties entered 


into by the East India Company with the 
nizam of the Decan, in 1766 and 1768, it 


was expressly stipulated, as a condition of 
his confirming the cession of the northern 
Circars, that the Guntoor Circar should 
contioue to be possessed by Bazalet Jung 
during his life, or until it were his high- 


‘ness’s pleasure that the Company should 


take possession of it. 

27. ** That in the month of April, 
1779, a treaty was entered into by sir T. 
Rumbold, bart. with Bazalet Jung, for 
the immediate possession of the Guntoor 
Circar, without the consent or knowledge 
of the nizam; and that, in consequence of 
such treaty, a military force, under the 
command of colonel Harpur, was ordered 


to attempt a march to Adoni, the capital 


of Bazalet Jung’s other territories, eouey 
ly 


a.part of the dominions of Hyder A 
-Cawn, without his permission. 


28. * That on the 22d of February, 
1779, the governor and‘ council of Fort 
St. George acquainted Mr. Hollond, their 
minister at the nizam’s court, with the 
steps they had taken respecting the Gun- 
toor Circar: who, by a letter, dated the 
17th of May, informed sir T. Rumbold, 
that the nizam was thereby offended in 
a very high degree;. but that such letter 
was never entered on the Company’s re- 


cords at Fort St. George, although sir T. 


Rumbold acknowledged the receipt of it 
on the 10th of June, 1779. 

29, * That on the 4th of October, 
1779, sic Thomas Rumbold Jaid before 
the select committee of Fort St. George a 
letter from the nabob of Arcot, bearing 
date the 19th of September preceding, 
requesting to have a lease of the Guntoor 


.Circar for the space of ten years; which 


was carried by the votes of sir T. Rumbold, 
sir Hector Munro, and Mr. Whitehill, 
although Mr. Smith desired time only till 
the next committee should assemble, in 


-order to form his judginent upon, a point 


of such magnitude and importance. 

30. « Phat sir T. Rumbold, bart. in 
treating with Bazalet Jung without the 
participation of the nizam, in marching 
troops into the country of Hyder Ally 
Cawn without having obtained his consent, 
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and in granting a ten years lease of the 
Guntoor Circar to the nalbob of Arcot, 
disregarded the true interest of the Com- 
pany, by a gross breach of solemn treaties 
with the nizam, stained the national ho- 
nour, and was thereby guilty ef a high 
crime and misdemeanour. 

31. ‘ That on the 12th of June, 1780, 
the supreme council positively ordered the 


-immedjate restoration of the Guntoor Cir- 


car to Bazalet Jung; but that such re- 
storation was by Mr. Whitehill, then go- 
vernor, and the select committee of Fort 


St. George, deferred on frivolous pretences. 


till the 23rd of September, subsequent to 
the irruption of Hyder Ally Cawn, which 
occasioned the suspension of Mr. White- 
hill from the government, by authority of 
the supreme council. 

32. * That John Whitehill, esq. in two 
several minutes, entered by him, of record 
the 7th and 8th of November, 1780, on 
the subject of his suspension, disputed the 
authority of the supreme council, derived 
from an act of the legislature, and other- ° 
wise conducted himself with great disree 
gard to legal subordination; and that he 
declared, in a minute addressed to sir 
Eyre Coote, that should he be disinclined 
to submit, and force were used to drive 
him from his honourable station, it would 
be a subversion of government, and that 
it would depend on his prudence and dis- 
cretion, if he should not give birth to the » 
horrors of civil war in the settlement, in a 
moment when unanimity and co-operation 
were essentially necessary to the preserva- 
tion of the Carnatic, and the safety of 
Madras. 

33. That John Whitehill, esq. by 
not paying immediate and implicit obe- 
dience to the orders of the supreme coun- 
cil, and by his intemperate and contuma- 
cious conduct on the 7th and 8th of No- 
vember, 1780, held out an alarming 
example of disobedience to the orders of 
his lawful superiors, and of disrespect to 
the acts of the British legislature; and 
was thereby guilty of a Ingh crime and 
misdemeanour, aggravated by his repre- ° 
senting it as an act of forbearance in him- 
self, if he should not involve the settlement 
in the horrors of a civil war. 

34. ‘ That according to the express 
terms of the treaty of 1768, between the 
nizam of the Decan and the East India 
Company, confirming the cession of the 
five northern circars, a tribute of five lacks 
of rupees was payable to the nizam ef. the 
Decan. : 


[4 Q) 


with it by Mr. 
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.35. ‘ That by a letter written by the 
select committee.of Fort St. George to the 
government-general, dated the 7th of 
February, 1779, acquainting them with 
Mr. Hollond's mission to the court of the 
nizam, they expressed a strong conviction 
of the hostile inclinations of that prince 
towards the British interests; and that in 
their instructions to Mr. Hollond they en- 
join him to conciliate the nizam'’s mind, 
and to remove any doubts respecting the 
future regular payment of the tribute or 
peshcush payable to him, and to commu- 
nicate every necessary intelligence as as 
as possible to the supreme council as well 
as to themselves. 

36. ‘ That on the 10th of June, 1779, 
when sir T. Rumbold had been informed 
of the nizam’s resentment against the go- 
vernment of Fort St. George, on account 
of the treaty with Bazalet Jung, by Mr. 
Hollond’s letter of the 17th of May, he 
proposed to the council, that Mr. Hollond 
should be additionally instructed to pro- 
pose to the nizam the withholding of the 
tribute due to him by solemn treaty ; and 
that the committee immediately acqui- 
esced. 


37. ‘ That by a letter from Mr. Hol- 
lond, dated the 26th of June, 1779, the 
resident and select committee were in- 
med, that the nizam, upon the bare 
mention of withholding his peshcush, was 
greatly agitated, reproached them with 
flagrant breach of treaty, threatened to 
join Hyder Ally Cawn, and to order his 
troops to march against colonel Harpur. 
38. « That the government-general 
highly disapproved of this offensive and 
unjust proceeding, when made acquainted 
ollond’s transmitting all 
his correspondence and papers on the sub- 
ject to Calcutta, on the 9th of May, 1779; 
and that they wrote a letter to the nizam, 
the Ist of November, 1779, well calcu- 
Jated to quiet his apprehensions- on this 
subject, which had given him the greatest 
alarm. 
39. That the governor-general and 
council, by letter dated the 4th of Novem- 
ber, 17779, addressed to the president and 
select committee of Fort St. George, repre- 
sented in terms of propriety and modera- 
tion the evil tendency of their conduct 
towards the nizam of the Decan; and that 
on the 5th of January, 1780, the said 
president and select committee returned 
‘an answer to the supreme council, refer- 
ripg to an inclosed minute which had been 
entered by sir T. Rumbold, in which they 
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expressed surprise at the supreme govern- 
ment’s assuming a right to Interfere, con- 
trovertéd the power of that government 
to exercise any controuling authority io 
such a case, and acquainted them with sir 
T. Rumbold’s having moved for the recall 
of Mr. Hollond. 

40. “ That the attempt made to with- 
hold the tribute due to the nizam at a time 
when sir Thomas Rumbold was personally 
apprised of that prince's particular resent- 
ment, in consequence of the transaction 
respecting the Guntoor Circar, by Mr. 
Hollond’s unrecorded fetter of the 17th 
of May, and when the council in general 
was aware of his unfriendly disposition 
towards the Company's interests, was un- 
just and impolitic, greatly inflamed the 
nizam’s resentments, tended to extinguish 
his confidence in British honour, and to 
impress the powers of India with a dis- 
trust of the good faith of the nation; and 
that sir T. Rumbotd was thereby guilty of 
a high crime and misdemeanor. — 

41. ‘ That, the governor-general and 
council deemed it expedient, on the 14th 
of February, 1780, to appoint Mr. Hollond 
their resident at the nizam’s court, as the 
person most proper to recover the good- 
will of that prince; and that they applied 
to the president and select eommittee of 
Fort St. George for their permission that 
he might remain there in that capacity, 
‘which was refused ; and that Mr. Holfond 
was suspended from his rank in the Com- 
pany’s service at the recommendation oi! 
sir ‘I. Rumbold, on the eve of his depar- 
ture from Fort St. George; and that this 
recommendation was carried into execu- 
tion by John Whitehill, esq. and the 
council; and that Mr. Hollond?s official 
communication with the supreme council 
of Bengal was a principal ground relied 
on by sireT. Rumbold for such recom- 
mendation, although Mr. ‘HoHond had 
been expressly enjoined by his instruc- 
tions to be punctual and-early in such 
communication. 

42. ‘ That the refusal -of the select 
committee of Fort St. George to permit 
Mr. Hollond to continue as resident from 
the supreme council at Hydrabad was de- 
rogatory to the true interests of the Com- 
pany, tended to manifest in the eyes of 
the nizam a jealousy and disagreement 
between the two presidencies, and to 
lessen in his- opinion the respect due to 
the supreme authority in India; and that 
the suspension of Mr. Hollond was an un- 
just and unwarrantable act of power; 
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Debate on the. Contractors’ Bill. 


hat sit T. Rumbold and John Whitehill, | that passed them ; he never, sndeed, knew 
| were in these instances respectively that any one of them had ever done any 
uilty of a great disregard of the ‘aterests | good; for such Bills in general ten ed 


-of the Company and the nation.” 


only to make corruption more circumspect 
and secret; but useless a8 all these Bills 


Debate in the Commons on the Contracé- had been, they were not sa unjust as to 


tor’ Bill.). A ril 12. In a committee on deprive any man 0} 
the Bill « for restraining any persons being | been actually elected ; they went 


to render 


a member of the House of Commons, from | men undet certain descriptions, ineligible 


being concerned himself, or any person 1 
trust for him, in any contract made by the 


the commissioners of the Navy, the board parliament. Popularity was thing that 


of Ordnanee, OF by aay otlier person or | men.10 general ran aller; and when we 


paid contract ghall be made at & publie 
bidding,” 

_ Earl Nugent rose to oppose the clause 
by which contractors, being members 
that House, should be incapacitated from 
gitting and voting ‘nit, after the end © the 


enjoyed ab once the confidence of the 
crown, and the approbation of the people, 
was the fittest for the present erisis, ches 
he believed in bis conscience, that by such 
a rbinistry alone, the country could be 
gaved.. ‘The principle of his opposition 
was this, that he would riet parrow the 
rights of electors ‘a this kingdom, by di- 
minishing the numbers of those who were 
capable of being elected : put exclusive of 


this, he had another objection to the |) 


clause; it was t take effect at the end 
of the present session he had opposed 
ghis Bill before, when ‘t came in a muc 
Jess questions shape than at present, 
and therefore he would oppose it now, 88 
well from consistency, as from a princi- 
In every man retur to 
e in parliamest, there was an inherent 
rigght to serve out to the fall.extent an 
duration of that parliament; and the 
clause in question, was about to destroy 
that right by taking away the seat at the 
end of the present session. * If a Bul for 
disqualifying contractors from sitting ® 
that House was ot all necessary, let ite 
operation begin at the end of the parlia- 


shere was 00 inhererit right in them to be 
ye-elected. In all former place and pen- 
aion Bills, the disqualification did not con 
mnence til the dissolution-of the parliament 


thing, but popularit sometimes attended 
measures which the people at large did 
not really approves the temperate, calm, 
and steady voice of the 


the weight of taxes, and speaking under 
the burden, was not the voice of or 
of the people ; 1t was the voice of faction 5 
the voice of the day- Such po ularity 
was not wort ii 
concluded by moving this amendment, 
that instead of the words, ‘* I 


the clause should run thus, “ from the end 
of the present parliament.’ 

Mr. Burke opposed the amendment. 
The noble lord, he said, had distinguished 


two kinds of vorces in the nation ; 
judgment; the other from a sense of their 


from parliament, from judges and magis- 
trates; but from the bulk of the nation it 
never had been heard; the people never 
spoke till they felt ; *e was pinching dise 
tress that always opened their mouths; 
and to a voice 80 extorted, @ wise admi- 
nistration would always listen, as tO the 
vaice of God: as to the injustice su posed 


by the noble lord to be done to the dis- 


qualified individuals, it did not appear to . 


him: for they 
retain their political rights, and git.in par- 
liament; OF their profession and com- 
mercial tights by pursuing their trade, 
and supplying government a8 usual: but 
if it could be called injustice to them, it 
was strict justice tO the public, for parlia- 


for it was believed by many, that a good 
meraber of parliament could not be a cone 


x 


one cool and temperate, resulting from | 


oe 
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tractor. This being stated, he would forced to give up either a valuable branch 
Inform the House, that they were tread- | of his business, or renounce the honour, 
ing in the footsteps -of their ancestors, | which he held so high, of Sitting in par. 
whose uniform and invariable rule it was liament. . 

to disqualify persons from sitting inthat! Mr. For answered Mr. Harley, and 
House, who were in guch a predicament | endeavoured to deduce arguments. in 
that they could not be Supposed to be | favour of the Bill, from what had been said 
otherwise than under improper influence. against it. 

He then desired that the clerk might read The question was put, on lord Nugent’s 
clauses of three Acts passed, two in the amendment, which was rejected without a 
5th of William and Mary, and one'in the | division. 

11th and 12th of William. 

Earl Nugent found but two out of the 
three applicable to the case in issue; and 
two precedents would not warrant the 
expression of uniform and invariable prac- 
tice, when there were so many prece- 
dents of a contrary nature to overturn 
them. 

Mr. Alderman Harley felt himself in a 
very awkward situation indeed; he had 
not that option which the tight hon. mem- 
ber had mentioned ; his contract was not 
to be vacated at pleasure: he was to sup- 
ply the army in Canada, Nova Scotia, 
Carolina, New York, and the West Indies, 
with money; he had agents in all those 
places, who were Constantly drawing bills 
upon him ; and who would continue to do 
80, until he should give them directions to 
the contrary. The Treasury could void 
his contract by giving him twelve months 


April 17. “The House resolved again 
into a committee on the Bill; whena ar- 
ticular part of it gave rise to a tedious 
Conversation. The point was this: it was 
Proposed to enact that all Persons supply. 
ing government with timber, Corn, money, 
&c. on contract, should be disqualified 
from sitting in parliament, except such a3 
should subscribe money to the public 
loans. The question was, whether this 
exception should remain or not. Some 
thought the loan was a more dangerous 
engine of influence than contracts, and 
that the exception ought therefore to 
stand. This was, ina great measure, al- 
lowed by others, but they appeared to be 
under apprehensions for the fate of the 
Bill in another House, if it should be 
clogged with any thing that should alter 
the idea that some people might have en- 
tertained of the matter, when they con- 
sented to support a Bill called the Con- 


have his‘contract closed if he wished for | tractors’ Bill: the exception might make 


it, by Me end of the session; he had always 
fulfilled his contract to the satisfaction of 
those who had employed him; and as his 
political principles before he got the con- 
tract were wel known, so he trusted no 
one would suppose that his conduct since 
he got the contract. had been influenced 


Bill; and more than they would consent 
to pass. The exception, however, was 
withdrawn, it being generally understood 
that a separate Bill should be brought in 
for that purpose.—On the 19th the Bill 
was passed. 


"Debate on the Bill to rovent Revenue 
s from voting at E cltons.] April 
16. The Bill « for better securing the 
Freedom of Elections of Members to serve 
in Parliament, by disabling certain Officers 
employed in the Collection or Manage- 
ment of his Majesty’s Revenues from giv- 
ing their Votes at such Elections,” was 
read a second time. 

Mr. Crewe then moved, that it should 
be committed ; and in order to justify the 
principle of the Bill, quoted many cases, 
in which officers had not been permitted 
to vote according to their. wishes; or if 
some had been bold enough to vote for 
the man of their choice, in opposition to 
the mandate of a minister, they had been 


his Majesty would be pleased to confer 
upon him some mark of his favour ; at the 
request of the duke of Grafton, who pro- 


mised to fulfil the object of the address, 


of his profession: on this he got the gold 
Contract, which he fulfilled for twelve years 
with the fairest character; and he now 
felt himself hurt indeed, that he should be 
‘reated as if he were a Criminal, in being 
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deprived of their bread, by being turned 
out of their places. The Bill before the 
House, would be, he was convinced,. ac- 
ceptable to all the persons concerned, be- 
cause it would extricate them from a situa- 
tion at present extremely irksome. - 

Earl Nugent admitted that it was pos- 
sible many of the collectors of the revenue 
might be disagreeably situated, between 
their inclination to vote for their friends, 
and their fear to give offence to their supe- 
riors; but still he could not think that 
any inconvenience whatever should make 
a man wish to give up his franchise, or 
justify parliament in taking it away: a 
man who felt like a Briton, would feel it 
as the pride of his life, that he had a pri- 
vilege to vote for a representative in par- 
liament; and would rather renounce his 
place than his franchise. There were near 
40,000 officers employed in the collection 
of the revenues; among these there were 
perhaps some who were unworthy of a 
vote, and were fit instruments for a cor- 
rupt minister; but it was repugnant to 
every principle of justice, and absolutely 
without precedent, that the innocent 
should be involved in the punishment of 
the guilty, or the many punished for the 
faults of the few. He was afraid that the 
present Bill was introduced merely because 
the patrons of it had promised, while the 
were in opposition, to bring it forward, 
whenever they should get into office: for his 
part, he should be very sorry td find, that 
any set of ministers should ever think of 
carrying into law all their declarations 
while they were in opposition. To the 
principle of the present Bill he was an 
avowed enemy ;. because he looked upon 
it as an instrument of the mast complete 
tyranny, to rob of their franchises a set 
of men against whom no charge had been 
proved, nay, not so much as brought. 
This Bill, and the other, for disqualifying 
contractors to sit in that House, were, in 
his opinion, monsters, begotten by a desire 
of independence, on the deflowering of 


propery: 

he Secretary at War did not see the 
Bill in the same point of view as his noble 
friend, or he certainly would vote against 
it; he thought, on the contrary, that no- 
thing could be more desirable for the per- 
sons concerned: the case was not without 
precedent; for in the reign of Henry 6, 
the right of election was restricted to per- 
sons having freeholds of the annual value 
of 40s. which sum then was equal to 25, 
80, or 40/. a year at present. 


¢ 


° 
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Sir Francis Basset declared his inten- 
tion of opposing the Bill in every stage, 
and dividing the House upon it, though 
he was convinced that his opposition would 
be fruitless: this was a first step to inno- 
vation in the constitution; and he would 
now oppose it, because he did not know 
where it might stop: this precedent of 
disfranchising custom-house officers might 
be carried to the disfranchisement of offi- 
cers in the army, in the navy, and even in 
those offices that now filled the Treasury 
bench: he did not know where the refor- 
mation would stop; and though he knew 
the powers of persuasion of the new meme 
bers on the Treasury bench to have been 
greatly improved within these three weeks, 
he would nevertheless oppose his voice to 
their persuasion. 

Sir P. J. Clerke, in order to shew the 
necessity of passing the Bill, read a letter, 
signed ‘“ North,”? to a person in the bo- 
rough of Newark, to whom the votes of 
a!] persons in the borough, connected with 
government, were promised. 

Mr. Ann Poulett opposed the Bill, and 
observed, that when ke heard gentlemen 
say that it was good for the custom-house 
officers to be disfranchised, he naturally 
called to mind the anecdote of the hang- 
man and Don Carlos, the unfortunate son 
of Philip 2, king of Spain; for when the 
executioner was going to dispatch the 
prince, he begged his highness would lie 
still, as what he was going to do to him, 
was for his own good. 

Sir George Yonge; Mr. T. Pitt, Mr. 
Powys, and Mr. Coxe, spoke for the Bill; 


and Mr. Perceval, Mr. Rosewarne, and 


Mr. Gascoyne against it. Mr. Hammet 
had no objection to leave the present 
custom-house officers in possession of their 
franchise; but would have a law passed 
that all who should hereafter be appointed 
to places in the customs, should be dis- 
franchised. The House divided on the 
question for committing the Bill, when 
there appeared ; for it, 87; against it, 12. 


April 19. The House being in a Com. 
mittee on the Bill, 

Mr. Honeywood rose to express his 
most sincere thanks to the hon. member 
who had brought it in: he had made a 
very minute enquiry in the outports of 
the county he had the honour to repre- 
sent, and in which there was a considera~ — 
ble number of persons employed in col-. 
lecting the revenues, and he found that 
the very idea of the present Bill gave 
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universal satisfaction among them; and, | his lordshi hearing a loud burst of laugh. 
indeed, he was not Surprised that it should, | ter through the House, said, “ if you will 
as they were every minute liable to be have it Roger, why Roper let it be” 
turned out of their employments, if they | he would then address the one who thovght 
should dare to have an ‘Opinion of their | as he did, and say “dearly beloved Ro. 
own in matters of election. He had heard | ger, let these poor Custom-house officers 
@ne case in particular, which confirmed | be disfranchised, since we cannot prevent 
‘this assertion: and he did not doubt but | it, and let you and I now go dine.’ 
there were. many more in the Same pre-| Mr. Crewe meved the filling up the 
dicament, and therefore he reiciced: at | blank left for the time when the Act wa 
' seeing a Bill brought in, which would 
free them from such a disgreeable situa- 
tion; and he could not but be . surprized 
to find it was opposed by persons, who, 
after having vote away the liberties and 
franchises of America, appeared now so | . 
very tender about the franchises of cus- 
tom-house officers ; such conduct was no 
doubt a subject for ridicule. 
' Earl Nugent said, he was one of those 
persons who had opposed the Bill; and of 
course he might be -one of those who 
were subjects for ridicule; ridicule, how. 
éver, was the test of truth; and to that 
. test he would now appeal: for this end, 
~ he would propose an expedient: the Bill 
at present confounded the innocent and 
guilty, influenced and uninfluenced, in 
one undistinguished mass: he would prove 
to demonstration, that there was a large 
body of Custom-house officers completely 
uninfluenced, and who were bold enough 


to begin to operate. 

Sir F. Basset opposed it; and declared 
that he would give every opposition in his 
ag to an unjust, cruel ex post facte 

w. 


A conversation took place, in which 
sir G. Savile argued for the Bill; for the 
principle of the Bill was, mm fact, the 
ground of dispute, though tinea speak. 
ing, it should have been confin to the 
Clause. Mr. Rosewarne and Mr. Onslow 
Opposed it as a dangeroua ecedent, apon 
which might be founded fe 
for turning cockades both naval and mili- 
tary out of the House, and various other 
disfranchisements, 

The Committee divided on Mr. Crewe’s 
motion: Yeas 82; Noes }4, 


April 23. The rep6rt of the Bill being 
brought up, ? 

Earl Nugent opposed it agai as unjust 
and uneonstituticnal, He said, it took 
away from men their tenures without 
‘Waking them any compensation ; the cob 
ler in his stall had as indisputable a right 
to his stail as the first man im the land had 
to his fairest pogsession: and to deprive 
him of it, was, in his epizion, what ne- 
thing but lawless force would attempt, or 
lawless juste 


leave in the full enjoyment ef their fran. 
chise ; he therefore would leave out of the 
present Bill all those who had voted for 
the members of the late 6pposition: gen- 
tlemen might laugh ; but either his e 

dient was good, or their Bill was absurd; 
for if Custom-house officers bad voted for 
them, it was clear that they were not 
those tools that they were described to 
be; who bowed obedient to ministerial in- 
fluence. He had now made his appeal to 
ridicule, and gentlemen might see on 
which side .it Jay. For his own part, he 
saw it would be useless for him to perse- 
vere in his opposition; and therefore he 
would give it up, and walk out of the 
House : he did not believe that there was 
above one in the House who would: 

with him i and therefore he must imitate 


lost a king his crown; and the voting 

away franchises would undoubtedly lose 

— present administration all their pepo 
ity. 

Sir C. Turner said he approved of the. 
Bill; i¢ was & good eme, and had 
that House, even under the late abomina- 
ble inistration, i Fidel set 
right, fer it was rejected wer 
House, after the passing of the resolution of 
the Gth of April, 1780, that the influence - 
ef the crown had. increased, &ec. Sir 
Charles, en having been set right, said he 
was & man, and hable to error; but at all 
evente he was right, when he said: that the 
gation than himself and his clerk, said, | Bill was.an excellent one, and should have 
“Dearly beloved John,” (here several bia support. 


Voices. cried + Roger, Rover, Roger ;?) | Mr. Smith. rs hawing been in the 
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House at any other stage of the Bill, took 
the present opportunity to declare that he 
thought it unconstitutional; it appeared 
to him an invasion of property; and con- 
sequently such a Bill as it would be a 
shame for him to give his assent to. | 

Sir E. Astley, in reply to lord Nugent’s 
observation, relative to chartered rights, 
said, that if that noble lord and his friends 
in the late administration, had paid as 
much respect to the charters of America, 
as was now paid by them to the franchises 
of Custom-house officers, this country 
would not be in the deplorable situation 
in which they all lamented to see it. 

Mr. Onslow took occasion, from the 
epithet of * abominable,” which sir C. 
Turner had bestowed on the late. ministry, 


to shew that their change of situation had | 


not wrought any change in his respect for 
them. The hon. baronet, he said, had as 
few foibles as any man; but when those 
foibles should be forgotten, the virtues of 
the noble lord who had been at the head 
of the late administration, would be re- 
membered by posterity. That administra- 
tion was now politically dead; but the 
hon. baronet’s resentment was not dead ; 
he cocked his piece at them, to kill them 
over again. As to the Bill before the 
House, he held it to be such as ought not 
to be passed by a legislature careful of the 
rights of the subject. 

Mr. Gascoyne, sen. waa of the same 
opinion. The Bill was, in his opinion, 
contrary to Magna Charta, which secured 
every. man his rights and franchises: the 
franchises, which the Bill was about to 
take away, arose, many of them, from te- 
nures, which were truly property; and it 
was not even in the omnipotence of par- 
liament to take away tenures, without 
making a compensation to the parties from 
whom they. were to be taken: the per- 
sons in question might indeed have voted 
for ministers or their friends; but then it 
was from gratitude to those who had 
given them their places. It was a fa- 
vourite idea with the present administra- 
tion, that taxation and representation 
were inseparable ; and yet, in direct con- 
tradiction to this principle, they were 
going to take’ away from the Custom- 

ouse Officers the latter, and Jeave upon 
them the whole burden of the former: as 
freeholders, these men paid to the land 
tax; as officers in the collection of the 
revenue, they paid a part of their salary 
to.the public use ; and, though. they were 
thus doubly taxed, parliament was going 
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to take away from them the right of having 
a representative. If this right was to be 
taken from them, then, in common justice 
and in strict conformity to their political - 
principles, the present ministers ought to 
exonerate these men from the burden of 
paying taxes. | 

r. Eyre held the Bill to be directly 
contrary to Magna Charta, which express- 
ly declared, that no subject should be dis- 
seised of his freehold, but by the judg- 
ment of his peers. 

Mr. Rosewarne opposed the Bill; and 
assigned this reason for it, that after ma- 
ture deliberation, he was satisfied, that it 
was unpopular, unjust, and unconstitu- 
tional. | | 

Sir W. Dolben gave his consent to the 
passing of the Bill under this impression, 
that he hoped it would be the harbinger 
of others, by which not only the influence 
of the crown, but also of the aristocracy 
would be dimmished. : 

The House divided on the question for 


-agreeing to the report: Yeas 95; Noes 


April 25. On the order of the day for 
the third reading of the Bill, 

Mr. Vyner rose, and apologized to the 
House for troubling them in this stage, 
but he had been ‘unavoidably detained 
from attending during any other part of 
it. He should think he was deficient in 
his duty, as a member of parliament, if he 
suffered the Bill to pass without giving hig 
negative to it; and he did it from a 
thorough conviction that it was not only 
cruel and unconstitutional, but because 
there was no evidence before the House 
of the men, described in the Bill, having 
exercised their franchise corruptly. The 
Bill at first intended only to prevent offi- 
cers of the customs, excise, stamp and salt 
offices; but since it had been in the come 
mittee it had extended considerably far- 
ther, and he verily believed, as it now 
stood, it would disfranchise 60,000 men. 
He desired the House to recollect what 
fate the Cricklade Bill was likely to nieet - 
with in the Lords, and to take that as a 
warning how they proceeded to pass Bills, 
giving up the franchises of men, without 
any legal evidence beforethem. He con- 
tended that every revenue officer had as 
much right to vote as if he never held a 
place; and that they might as well hang a 
man, because he might be a rogue, as to 
prevent these men from: voting, becaus¢ 
they might vote corruptly. } 
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Sir T. Clavering said, he should give. 
his negative to the Bill, as cruel and op- 
pressive to a great body of men. 

Sir G. Youge rose to defend the Bill, 
and was proceeding to explain what steps 
that House could take, supposing the Lords 
should reject the Cricklade Bill, when he 
was called to order by the Speaker, and 
informed that it was contrary to order to 
mention any thing respecting a Bill de- 
pending in the other House, as there was 
no evidence before the House of their be- 
having wrong. Sir George then proceeded 
to declare that the present Bill was abso- 
Jutely necessary to edd i men from the 
disagreeable task of either losing their 
bread, or voting against their conscience. 

The Earl of Surrey said, if he thought, 
or had the least suspicion that the present 
Bill was of that cruel and unconstitutional 
nature, described by the hon. gentleman, 
no man would be more ready than himself 
to vote against it; but he saw the Bill in 
quite a different light; he was sure it 
would be the means of freeing a number 
of men’s minds from a disagreeable task 
that was imposed on them; and he won- 
dered to hear gentlemen assert, -that it 
was robbing men of their rights; certainly, 
it was no more. than putting them to their 
option, whether they would give up their 
place or their right of voting; and one 
they undoubtedly ought to give up, for 
both together were incompatible. He 
observed, that as the Bill at present stood, 
the right of voting was denied men, un- 
less they had been out of office twelve 
months; and the Bill was to take place 
from the 25th of June: therefore he wish- 
ed to add a clause, which would free per- 
sons who might think proper to resign 


_ . their places before that time, and give 


them liberty to vote immediately. 

The Speaker informed the noble earl, 
that as the Bill was ingrossed, and the 
“question was for the third reading, he 
could not add the clause then, but might 
add it as a rider afterwards. The Bill 
was then read a third time; after which 
Mr. Crewe brought up a clause, which 
was added as a rider to the Bill, and was 
as follows: ‘ Provided that nothing in 
this Bill shall extend to any place now 
held by patent for life.” The clause was 
agreed to. The earl of Surrey then 
brought up a rider to the effect of the 
provision mentioned in his speech, which 
was also agreed to. And upon the ques- 
tion being put, That the Bill do now pass, 
Earl Nugent said he was happy to see 
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that the Bill had come to its last ee that 
House, for it had grown gradually worse 
and worse ; and it was singular, that when- 
ever a word was said against it, a new 
clayse was added. 

Sir Watkin Lewes said, if it was true 
that 60,000 men would be disfranchised 
by this Bill, it was a very salutary measure 
indeed ; for out of 300,000 voters, 60,000 
who were under influence, were dis- 
charged, and so much real corruption was 
removed. 

The Bill then passed the. House, and 
upwards of a hundred members attended 
Mr. Crewe with it to the Lords. 


Debate on the Army Extraordinaries.] 
April 26. The order of the day being read 
for thé House to resolve itself into a 
Committee of Supply, 

The Secretary at War rose, and ac- 
knowledged that he was unequal to the 
task of speaking fully on the different 
articles contained in the army accounts, 
as, from the short time he had been in 
office, it was impossible to be thoroughly 
acquainted with them; and they were 
likewise articles which originated before 
his coming into office, consequently must 
be explained by the right hon. gentleman 
who was his predecessor: he therefore 
shortly stated, that the. sum wanted for 
extraordinaries of the army from the Ist 
Feb. 1781, to Ist Feb. 1782, would be 
3,436,399/.: but out of that vast sum, he 
said, no more than 306,037/. 13s. 7d. 
came within the business of the war- 
office. . Large as the sum wanted this 
year was, it was less than that of last 

ear, by 28,562/. 19s. 9d. and as it was 

is wish that several of the provincial 
corps should be reduced, he hoped the 
estimates of next year would be consider- 
ably less than the present. _ 

Mr. Jenkinson explained the different 
sums against each article, and acquainted 


the committee, that during the time he 


remained Secretary at War, he had in the 
articles of army extraordinaries, saved no 
less a sum than 450,600/. and he was con- 
vinced that greater savings might still be 
made; the fuel for the army in America 
was no less a sum than 27,000/. and owing 
to the transports being delayed beyond 
the time stipulated, the article of demur- 
rage amounted to 5,000I. 

Colonel Barré said, he could not, eveo 
with the present ministry, suffer such 8 
sum to “be voted, without explaining that 
it was in fact not @ true estimate. The 


‘ 
“ 
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stim said tobe wanted was only §,436,399!. first abilities in his own profession, and, 
but the army extraordinaries would be | from the knowledge he had acquired 
found to amount to upwards 0 5,000,000. while & commissioner of accounts, the 
and notwithstanding the vast savings men- greatest good was to be expected. 

The chairman then a the question, that 


tioned by the late Secretary at-War, he 
b justify the ap- the sum of 3,436,399! Gs. Od. be grante 


for arm extraordinaries, which was carried 


ointment of 100 commissaries, who were 
i without @ division. - 


she vitals of their country. The 
of the army extraordinaries, he said, | to mention a fact which 


never included the carriage and transport | his mind for some time, 
service, although they made a considerable determined to state on the first day that he 


share in the sums voted; therefore +t was | should see the noble lord ‘n the blue rib- 
smpossible for the House to know what | bon in his place. That noble lord must 


the real sum expended was. 
” Mr. Holdsworth informed the committee 


of a variety of abuses in the transport 

service which fell within his knowledge, general and remarkable request was, t at 
aie ‘a the carriage of oats, which ey should not be granted, unmerited 
’ 


e knew had several times greatly ex- | OY public services 5 how then did it come 
ceeded the original cost. to pass, that in one of the last acts, if not 
Sir P. J. Clerke acquainted the commit- | in the very last act of their administration, 
tee, that an ingenious gentleman had cal- | they gave & pension ool. a year to 
culated what the real cost of oats was to the secretary of the treasury, Mr. Robin- 
overnment on their arrival in America, 
and it had been found to be exactly three 
_ oats for a half-penvy- 
"Mr. Robinson ( 
Treasury) rose to explain the method 
used in the purchase of oats, and the car- 
riage of them afterwards. 
eneral Burgoyne pointed out a variety 
of abuses that had come within his know- 
ledge during the time he was in America. | done by him, by his having had 8 large 
ord North said, the appointment of | paternal estate of his own; or by his having 
cormmissaries had generally been left to i 
the recommendation of the commanders had held. Fie considered itasa mostshame- 
in America. In short, the Treasury ful thing, that ‘a times like the present, @ 
eply appointed 19 out of the 100. ini who had ruined their country 
Sir John Wrottesley said, when he was should have presumed, when driven from 
sn New York there were no less than their posts by the voice of the people, to 
| load the nation with so large an additional 


ension. - 


in fact so Many cormorants preying upon 
estimates Mr. Alderman Sawbridge begged leave. 


ad dwelt upon 


to entitle him to guch a pension? It was 
pretty well known that the hon. gentleman 
had purchased a very fine house in St. 
,and also a most superb villa | 
fthe metropolis; all of which 


which, if the army w not meant to be a 
moving army, Was undoubtedly a wrong 
measure, particularly as oats were an Aar- 
ticle 50 extravagantly dear in America. 
With respect to commissaries, there were 
19 in New York, a number too numerous, 
especially considering the unfortunate 
state this country was in at present. 
Lord John Cavenilish paid great com- 
pu 
and informed the committee they had not 
et received any reward for their labour, 
ut he proposed shortly to recommen 
them to the House. He was likewise 
bappy™ knowing that one of these com- 
gnissioners (sir G. Carleton) was going 
gut to America, he was a man ol Wie 
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man, his friend, had in the very severe 
and laborious office which he had held for 
so long a time, erformed its duties with 
so much care and attention, that his Ma- 
jesty had been graciously P eased to be- 
stow this pension upon him as & § 
ward for tong and faithful service. Such 
had been the extraordinary fatigues and 
duties of his office, that he was well as- 
sured that no man would undertake to do 


so much for the same reward. entle- 
uld consider that 3 nomina 


660/. a year, on account of the deductions - 
and this was @ Sum @hich was by no means 


Lord North said, that the hon. gentle- 


1,000/. a year, Wa in fact: no more than 


unprecedented. Former secretaries had 
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served for a shorter time, and had reeeived 
greater reward. — | | 

Mr. Robinson spoke himself, and said, 
that he had in his office acted to the best 
ef his power and abilities for the good of 
the country ; and if he had been unable, he 
could at least assure the House, that he 
had been industrious. With respect to 
his having purchased a villa, it was very 
true; he -had boughg a small house; and 
he would tell the committee shortly how 
he did it. He had a paternal estate, which 
he some time ago sold for 23,000/. and he 
euffered the interest to lie until it amounted 
to 25,000/. and this sum he gave with his 
daughter on her late marriage. A small 
house in the country he had bought, and 
made just comfortable for himself; and to 
do this, he had borrowed the sum of 
12,8004. This was well known to more 
than one member of that House; of this 
gum, 7,700/. was still unpaid. The house 
in St. James’s-square he had not bought, 
but taken ona lease of 21 years, at the 
anoual rent of 150é¢. He was obliged to 
lay out 1,200/. in repairs; this he had 
done, but the bills were unpaid ; this house 
he had taken for two families, for himself 
and his son-in-law. This was the exact 
atate of his fortune and gains. He was 
infinitely indebted, and he was truly grate- 
ful to his Majesty for the pension which 
he had received. 
 . Sir M. W. Ridley said, that he consi- 
dered it as exceedingly shameful, that 
Mr. Robinson should have had a pension 
of 1,000/. a year, and sir Grey Cooper, 
the other secretary of the Treasury, should 
have had only a pension. settled upon him 
of 500/. a year. He had served as long 
and as faithfully; and when he went into 
-office, he had given up his prospects in 
his profession, where he ood very high. 
Besides this, he had a young family coming 
up, and his services ought to have been 
considered. 

1 Mr. Secretary Foz said, that he was not 
unhappy that his hon. friend had men- 
tioned the circumstance, because he wished 
that it might be understood by the House 
and the public, that the pensions which 
had been stated, and also another which 
had not been mentioned, were the sole 
and-entire work of the late ministry, and 
not of the noble or honourable. persons 
who had now the honour to fill his Ma- 
jesty's councils. - It was exceedingly fit to 
inform the House of the circumstances 
which attended the passing of these grants. 
Gentlemen would recollect, that for se- 
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veral weeks before the change of ministers, 
several questions were agitated in that 
House, in which the opinion of a abies 
and most respectable part of the House 
was declared ; and by which it was clearly 
shewn that the House and the nation had 
withdrawn all confidence from the King’s 
ministers. 
motion of the same nature; and it was 
perfectly understood that his motion on 
that day (Wednesday) would have been 
carried by a majority of parliament. No 
man would venture to say, that that mo- 
tion would have been lost; but the noble 
lord came down and stopped the motion, 
by declaring, that * his Majesty's mi- 
nisters were no more.” 
therefore conceive, that after an assertion 
of this sort, it was to be expected that 
those men could act in a ministerial 

city, after they had declared that their ad- 
ministration was no more? Yet this they 
had done; and during this interval they 
had not only p 
they had also filled up every place and 
ofice of every quality and size; by which 
they gave rise to t 
three last days of their administration were 
the days of their greatest vigilance. But 
he mn 

stood that the present ministers were no 
ways responsible for those pensions ; they 
were what ought not to have been given; 
he should never consider that those mea 
who had lost so much, and had in fact 
ruined their country, should be entitled 
to the rewards due to the men who had 
laudably served their country. 
lord had talked of the services of his se- 
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A noble lord had intimated a 


Could any man 


these pensions, but 
Opinion, that the 


ed that it might be clearly under- 


The noble 


cretary. . He wished to God that the hon. 
gentleman had been idle; or that he had 
employed himself in his profession; or in 
any way rather than in the services which 
he had boasted of; and this observation 
was not confined to him, it extended to 
men of a higher rank ; he wished to heaveo 
they had dene any thing rather than em- 
ploy themselves in services which bad 
ruined their country. He must make one 
observation more, that it was wrong in 
noble lord to say, that the grant was to be 
imputed to his Majesty. or every grant 
there was some man responsible ; and in 
the present case it ought to be remem 
bered, that the grants of the pensions now 
spoken of came through the Treasury; 
and the noble Jord had, after he had de- 
clared that the ministers were no more, 
countersigned these grants. 
Lord North said, that the eddition which 
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to the salary of the place plain to every person, that our maintaining 
ossessions in that country were 100 ex 
ensive for this nation to support. 
Sir Grey Cooper rose tu explain, that the 
custom of allowing four-pence pet dollar 
on all money transmitted to Georgia, ha 


had been made 
which be had the honour to hold, was n° 
more than what his predecessors in the 
game oftice had alsey had. It was an. 

never solicited ; it 


and, | 

him some bea oe when he refused it; 

but when his Majesty theught proper to not defended the measure in a0 other 
manner than saying +t had been @ custom 


change his ministers, the gracious oHer 
“was renewed, a8 & reward which his Ma- 
“featy thought due to his long; and at least 


for 10 years. That, as well a8 many 
other shameful abuses, had existed for 
that length of time, but it was no reason 


gheir country were not ‘atitled to the he said, was not four millions, but the 
[ i e | money expended, including the transport 
service, would amount to five mil- 


Mr. Byng said, the W 
ford in the blue ribbon, 08 the’ day the 
earl of Surrey wa to have made his mo- 
gion was, “ the ministry are no more, 


the common abuses, eu 
lished, and as the war was ot to be cat- - 


‘sequently, then, the House must infer, n 

ghat the business of office was to grant ried on in America, there undoubtedly 

pensions. could be no occasion for @ general to re 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge said, he should any» | 

renew the business on some future day, Mr.' Byn declared, that if the | ges 

and eall on the House to revise these ministry did not export dollars to eorgia 
for half the premium given by the ate 
ministry, they deserved the severest cen- 


grants. 
The committee then rose- 
sure ; and if they did export them for 
the premium, no censure wae severe 


enough for the shameful pt fusion of the 


ublic money by the late ministry: 
Sir Joseph Mawbe observed, that the 


April ,29. Mr. Ord prought up the 
report of the committee ; and on the 
Speaker putting the question that the 
Fiouse do agree thereto, y 

Mr. Hussey said, he did not rise to OP- person who had the luerative job of exe 

ose the motion, but just to know whether porting the coin. to Georgia, he suppos 

the article contained in the estimates, of | Was © > ember of that House; for it could 
many for raising recruits, was meant to be 4 be allowed 8 per cent. for 
continued for the future ; and likewise what any merchaot on Change wo de 
ehether it was customary to allow the sum | for # p& cent. . 
wf four-pence per dollar, which was neatly | ‘The Resolution was agreed to. 

ual to 8 pet cent. to the person who 

e lamente 

ghat none of the late ministers were Pre 
gent to ex jain these matters, for they to 
im appeared quite enormous: 

General Smith observed, that 98 & guar- 
dian of the quae rights he could not sit 
and see such vast sums voted aw8y> with- 
out having ae explanation possible on 
the occasion. he sum for extraordina- 
gxies only, exclusive of the transport s€T- 
wice for the army in Canada, amounted to and corruption © every kind had pre- 
wpwards of 600,000), which must rake it | valled under their auspices: Vast sus 


Motion for 4 Committee on the State of 
the Public Fenances- Mr. Thomas 

said, he ‘ntended making 4 motion relative 
to the finances of the country 3 matter 
which required the most serious attention. 


d | for their continuance. The money votet’s =. 


not be thous that any: other than & — ; 


f 
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snoney had been expended, without the 
knowledge or authority of parliament. 
By these means the nation ‘was so reduced, 
that it was necessary to investigate the 
-etate of its finance to the bottom, and see 
really what its situation was, what its debt 
amounted to, and how its creditors were 
secured. It would be accounted prudent 
and wise in an individual, who found bis 
affairs declining, to lay before his creditors 
his books, that they might judge fairly and 
justly of his circumstances; nor would it 
lurt but strengthen his credit: the like 
. effect might the nation expect from the 
enquiry he proposed, but at all events, it 
would serve to shew us what strength or 
resources were now left us. He then 
moved, ‘“‘ That a committee be appointed, 
to enquire into, and state to the House, 
the amount of the several sums raised by 
annuities towards the supply granted to 
his Majesty, between the 5th of January 
1776 and¢he 5th of April 1782, with the 
annual interest payable thereupon, toge- 
ther with the annual produce of the several 
taxes granted towards paying the interest 
of the said sums, and the deficiencies 
thereof: and that the committee do re- 
port the same to the House, with their 
observations thereupon.” 

Lord North did not rise to oppose the 
motion, but to say a few words on some 
- harsh expressions which had fallen -from 
the hon. gentleman. He denied his ever 
having consulted the interest of any man, 
in any bargain he made, or other transac- 
tion he did for the public. He had ever 
in view, in all his dealings, the benefit of 
the 
which he ever acted; he disdained the 
idea of jobs; it hurt not him, because he 
was conscious of his integrity. He said, 
as to what the hon. gentleman mentioned 
about large sums of money being ex- 
pended without the authority of parlia- 
ment, he declared the House had always 
the most explicit information of every 
sum which was made use of for the nation. 

The motion was agreed to ; and the com- 
mittee was balloted for on the next day. 


Mr. Robenson’s Penston.] Mr. Alder- 
man Sawbridge said, on a former day he 
had given notice of a motion he intended 
making on the first opportunity, and 
therefore the public expected it from him, 
and it was to discharge himself of it that 
he now rose. He said he should briefly 
consider the merits of the hon. gentleman 
whose pension was now the business in 


. Mr. Robinson’s Pension. 


ublic; that was the principle on 


[1852 
question, and the rewards which that hon. 
gentleman had received. He then ex- 
plained to the House the nature of Mr. 
Robinson’s employment, that he was se- 
cretary to the Treasury; that the noble lord 
in the blue ribbon, who was at the head of 
that department, from his natural indo- 
lence, had entrusted the whole manage- 
ment of the business to this gentleman ; 
that all the loans were agreed on, and 
made by him, and that he always took 
care to keep to himself'a handsome share of 
them: and whenever contracts were made, 
he was sure to be a partaker of them too; 
and instanced the remittance contract, in 
which he had,a large share. Hg said the 
industry and attention which the hoo. 
gentleman shewed to those matters, were 
not the only proofs of his merit; hs 
dexterity in managing this House should 
not be forgotten. In that point, unfortu- 
nately for the nation, he displayed much 
ability. He now adverted to the rewards 
which Had been given to him for his ser- 
vices. In the first place, however, he 
must observe, that the salary, with the just 
and lawful perquisites, of a Secretary of 
the Treasury, one year with another was 
worth 5,000/. which, one would think, was 
an ample compensation for the toil and 
fatigue of office, yet a grant was made 
to this hon. gentleman of a large tract of 
land, and a great number of houses ia 
Harwich, belonging to the crown, at the 
rent of 5/. and he had it, he sad, from 
good authority, that this grant was worth 

3,5004. a-year: that after this another 

grant was given to the hon. gentleman and 

his son-in-law, of the reversion of a place 

in the customs of considerable importance. 

When he viewed these several extravs- 

gant provisions made for the hon. gentle- 

man, he could not help thinking the 

laying any additional) burthen on the pub- 

lic on account of him, as highly re 

sible. He then moved, “ That the pen- 

sion of 1,000. a-year granted to John Ro-- 
binson, esq. laté Secretary to the Tres- 

sury, was unmerited by public service, 

a lavish and improvident expenditure 

of the public money.” 

Mr. Honeywood seconded the motion. 
He said, the country was in so deplorable 
a situation, that, without public reforma- 
tion, it was impossible it could exist ; and, 
in his opinion, nothing called louder for 
reformation, than the shameful abuse of 
the public money in granting pensions. 

Mr. Robinson said, the many things 
which the hon. gentleman thought proper 
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to charge him, would have been felt se- 
verely by him, and he should Jook on him- 
self as very criminal indeed, had they been 
well founded ; but he appealed to those 
gentlemen, some of whom were members 
of that House, who had dealings with go- 
vernment, either in contracts or the dif- 
ferent loans, whether directly or indi- 
rectly, he had any share or employment 
whatever in any one of them. He called 
on those gentlemen, as men of honour, to 
declare it. he had, and he challenged the 
hon. mover to prove his assertions. He 
then stated to the House, that the income 
of the grant, which had been made him of 
Jands and houses in Harwich, did not 
amount annually to more than 250/. not- 
withstanding it was asserted to be 3,5001., 
and, if the House thought proper, he would 
prove the fact to be so, and that he had 
expended, since he received this grant, on 
the houses, in repairs, &c. near 1,530/.; so 
. that gentlemen would plainly see, he gain- 
ed very little by it. He confessed, that 
what the hon. gentleman said of the re- 
version of a place in the customs; was true, 
but that the person who now enjoyed it, 
was likely to live and possess it for many 
years ; so that very little value could be 
set on it. He should not say a syllable as 
to the motion itself, the House would 
judge from what .they heard of its pro- 
priety.—Mr. Robinson then withdrew. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt said, that whether the 
hon. gentleman merited his pension or not, 
he knew not, nor did he think it an object 
worthy the attention of the House, when 
matters of much greater importance were 
to-come before them. What object was 
it to the nation whether 1,000/. was granted 
deservedly or not when the very existence 
_of the nation was at stake? Let, therefore, 
all our care and enquiries, said he, be ra- 
ther directed to those objects, whose mag- 
nitude and importance promise some great 
national benefit, than employed in such 
pitiful discussions. He would therefore 
move the previous question. 

Mr. Secretary For said, that the mo- 
tion made by the last speaker had his ap- 
probation ; not that he thought the motion 
which the hon. alderman had maile, ill- 
founded or wrong in itself; but though 
trifling in itself, it included in it matters 
of a more serious nature; it would affect 
the whole of the late administration, and 
had acai & censure on those persons 
who advised would be the consequence : 
therefore, as an hon. friend of his had 
moved for a committee to enquire into the 
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state of the finances, it would come with 
more propriety before them, with a thou- 
sand other grievances. Wretched and 
miserable as this country had been painted 
by gentlemen before they came into office, 
yet, to their astonishment, it was found 
infinitely worse than they ever conceived 
it could be. He had attempted, on a 
former day, to point out to the House, 
the state of our navy ; and weak and inades 
quate as it turned out to be, yet, since 
that time, he had come to the knowledge 
of facts which shewed him that all his 
former suspicions were poor and weak in 
proportion to the truth. Neither he nor 
any one who acted with ‘him, imagined 
that our navy was so reduced and im- 
potent as they now found itto be. He 
thought it necessary that an énquiry should 
be set on foot, to shew its situation, and 
the cause from which it originated, that - 
no blame might be attributed to those in 
administration, but what should appear to 
be incurred through their conduct. He 
then said, from the mismanagement of the 
late administration, there were the greatest 
difficulties thrown in the way of a peace 
with Holland; but that he had no doubt, 
had the present ministers been called to 
his Majesty’s councils some weeks before, 
that it would have been brought about : 
this he thought proper to mention, that 
the public might know, who were the 
cause of preventing that event from being 
accomplished, which the nation so anx)- 
ously wished for. He then mentioned 
that at the time the noble lord in the blue 
ribbon was telling the House of his eager- 
ness for peace with America, as haughty 
and imperious language was held out to 
that power as ever. He said, that no man 
was influenced less by any vindictive spirit 
than he was, yet self-preservation de- 
manded that the state in which the pre- 
sent ministers found the nation should be 
known ; and in order to that, it would be 
necessary to lay before parliament several 
propositions concerning its navy, the in- 
ternal defence of the country, its foreign 
politics, and many other matters of im- 
portance. - 

Mr. Dundas said, it would be wisdom 
in the present ministry, instead of breed- 
ing dissention or bad humour in the House 
or the nation, to endeavour to increase 
that unanimity which promised such vigour 
and strength to their government, and 


which alone could strike terror into our - 


enemies. Did they think, by instituting 
enquiries here, that gentlemen who sup< 
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ported the late administration would forégo 
their former opinions, and condemn those 
smeasures which they before approved of? 
If, through a vindictive spirit, or to serve 
the purposes of party, they made the ex- 
periment, they would be answerable to 
the nation for all the bad consequences 
that might ensue. If our navy was in a 
bad state, and had been mismanaged, as 
the right bon. gentleman asserted, the best 
method to prove it so, would be to shew 
us a better one; and if it was such an easy 
matter as right hon. gentlemen said, when 
out of office, to make peace with America 
and Holland, why not bring such a mea- 
sure about, now that they had the whole 
conduct of the business in their own hands, 
or, if they found difficulties in it, surely 
they ought to be candid enough to sup- 
pose the former ministers had the like im- 
pediments to obstruct them. 

Mr. William Pitt strongly recommended 
. unanimity, from which the salvation of the 
nation alone could be hoped for; how- 
ever, if there were any crimes so glaring 
as to demand the attention of the House, 
he saw no good reason why they should be 
passed over in silence. | 
‘ The Earl of Surrey said, the deception 
which had been used by the late ministry 
on the House, demanded the severest re- 
prehension ; who, after they had informed 
them they were no longer a ministry, had 
shamefully exercised every power which 
ministers could use, and that for the worst 
purposes; he should, therefore, when the 
motion now béfore them was concluded, 
move for an account of all pensions grant- 
ed from the 15th of February to the 30th 


of rie 
r. Hussey approved of this measure, 
and said, if the noble lord had not pro- 
posed it, he had prepared a motion to the 
same purport; he wished, therefore, the 
hon. alderman would withdraw his motion, 
and the gentleman who moved the previous 
question would do the same too. 
- Mr. Sawbridge said, he was not averse 
to it, as it appeared the sense of the House 


he should do so, provided the noble lord. 


would make the motion he proposed. 

Governor Johnstone said, he was against 
the previous question being withdrawn ; 
for it would be a warning to gentlemen 
how they brought on motions which cen- 
sured gentlemen, without having good 
grounds for so doing. 

The previous question was put by the 
Speaker and carried; after which, lord 
Surrey made the motion for an account of 
the pensions, which was agreed to. 
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Debate in the Lords on the Contractor# 
Bill.] May 1. On the order of the 
for going into a committee on the Bill for 
restraining any person concerned in any 
contract, commission, or agreement made 
for the public service, from being elected, 
or sitting and voting as a member of the 
House of Commons, 

The Lord Chancellor \eft the woolsack. 
His lordship began with stating, that he 
had expected before the Bill had got to 
that stage, that some noble lord would 
have risen, and been so good as to explain 
to the House, the grounds and principles 
of it, and shewn what degree of necessity 
it was, that pressed for bringing in a Bill 
on those principles, just at that time, and 
so late in the session as the month of May. 
Heretofore that single argument had been 
thought a sufficient objection to the agita- 
tion of any Bill of so material a conse- 
quence, as to trench on the ancient con- 
stitution of this realm; and upon the 
strength of that argument alone, noble 
lords whom he had been accustomed to 
see sitting on that side of the House, and 
who still sat there, though now in a very 
different situation, had more than once 
supported him in opposing such Bills, and 

reventing their passing, without the 
House having a better opportunity of dis- 
cussing them, in that deliberate, serious, 
and solemn manner, which their magni- 
tude, extent, and importance loudly called 
for. No one noble lord, however, having 
taken the trouble to explain the grounds 
and principles of the present Bill, and to 
satisfy the minds of their lordships, that 
those principles were sufficiently wise and 
expedient, to warrant the passing any 
Bill; much less to endeavour to prove, 
that a Bill, so highly exceptionable in it- 
self, and so maich more exceptionable in 
its form, from the very singular, imper- 
fect, careless, and inexplicable stile and 
phrase in which it was worded, ought te 
pass at all, let its principles be never 90 
wise or never s0 expedicnt he must of 
necessity suggest to the House, what he 
supposed were likely to be-the grounds on 
which its defence would be rested by 
those, who best approved of it; and eg- 
deavour to prove that those grounds weft 
such, as by no means justified so violent 
an innovation on the ancient constitutios, 
any more than the provisions of the Bill 
were calculated to inforce its paren 
and apply a remedy, in any shape sde- 
quate to the pretended grievance, which 
was presumed, as the matter of necessty 
that called forth such principles. 
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_ Having urged this very strenuously, his 
lordship said, he conceived the grounds 
of the Bill to be two-fold; the first to be 
with a view of furthering public economy ; 
the second to check aad bear down that 
jnfluence, which it had been the fashion 
to cry out against of late years, as too 
predominant in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment. He would, he said, for the pre- 
sent, postpone the consideration of the 
a ound, and confine himself to the 
first. Public ceconomy was what he had 
always anxiously recommended, as the 
thing to be most scrupulously attended to 
by this country at all times, but more 
especially in a moment of so much em- 
barrassment, expence and danger, as the 
present. It was, he was convinced, a 
matter without which neither this nor any 
other country, pressed and goaded on all 
sides by public distress and difficulty, 
could expect a possibility of relief, or look 
forward with a reasonable prospect of 
coming to the happy hour of recovery, 
salvation, and security. Feeling as he 
did, he should most readily adopt every 
proposition founded in true wisdom, and 
tending to enforce a real reform in point 
of ceconomy; but was it consonant either 
with sense or reason, blindly to catch at 
puny regulations, by no means. answering 
the pretences on which they were brought 
forward, and with an avidity bordering on 
phrenzy, pass Bills into laws, which, under 
the affectation of being Bills of economy, 
when properly examined, would be found 
to be no such thing, but to be merely 
Bills, the aim and effect of which were to 
deceive and betray the people. He did 
not mean, by applying strong words to 
the Bill in question, to give it a worse 
character than it really deserved; but 
after having perused it with all the atten- 
tion he was capable of, he could find no 
words in the English language, that so 
correctly described the impression his pe- 
rusal of the Bill had left upon his mind, as 
terming it, an attempt to deceive and be- 
tray the people. With regard to the prin- 
ciple of economy, he saw not in any one 
point how it was likely to enforce that 
pre or where, under. the operation 
of such a law, any saving of the public ex- 
penditure was likely to be effected. 

With regard to the second, ground that 
he had mentioned, namely, the checking 
and bearing down the supposed influence 
that had been said to be predominant in 
parliament, he could not discover, by all. 
the art he was possessed of, how, even if 
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the influence prevailed in never 80 exten- | 
sive a degree, the Bill was likely to put e 
stop to its prevalence. He supposed those 
who befriended the Bill used' some such 
argument as that of alledging, that minis- 
ters were so determined to corrupt, and 
memberg of parliament so willing fo be 
corrupted, that the former gave, and the 
latter accepted, contracts made in private, 
and upon terms so disadvantageous to the 
public, that immense’ fortunes had been 
gained by them; for which robbery of the 
state, the member of parliament consented. 
to sell his vote and his conscience unre- 
servedly to the minister. Stating the case 
in that way, and he knew not how to state 
it more strongly, or more advantageously, 
in support of that principle of the Bull 
which he was then discussing, he had but 
one question to ask before he proceeded 
farther, and that was a question on which | 
the whole of the truth of the argument 
rested: did the case exist, or had it ever 
existed? If it had, the severity of the Bill, 
severe and harsh as it was, fell infinitely 
short of the degree of punishment due to 
the enormous weight of the crime. Could 
such a case be made out, he would by no 
means agree to treat it so lightly, as to 
enforce such a law as the present Bill 
would amount to; he was ready, if proof 
of such a monstrous degree of guilt could 
be brought home to the door of a minis- 
ter, to join my noble lord, and imme- 
diately enforce such legal steps as should 
be most likely to bring so enormous a 
criminal to condign punishment; for in. 
his mind there did not remain a shadow of 
a doubt, that no positive legal vengeance, 
no Bill of pains and penalties, no impeach- 
ment by the Commons, ‘no sentence by 
the Lords, could be so severe as to amount 
to a punishment sufficiently exemplary for 
such an aggravated instance of abuse of 
power, and breach of confidence. But, ifno 
such instance had ever occurredin the worst 
of times, why pay so bad a compliment to 
succeeding ministers, as to presume that. 
they would be so much more depraved, so 
much more abandoned, and lost to all 
sense of shame, as to be guilty of what no 
ministers had as yet been guilty of? What 
reason had those, who favoured the pre 
sent Bill, to suppose that ministers would be 
more corrupt than the ministers that had . 
heretofore been in power? [A noble lord 
said, ** no ministers could be more corrupt 
than the last.” ] His lordship declared 
he was relieved from some difficulty, by 
being told, that no future ministers could 
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be more corrupt than former ministers ; 
this made most powerfully for his argu- 
ment, because, if such instances of undue 
influence never had occurred in the times 
of those ministers who were stated to be 
the most corrupt that ever could. exist, it 
was certainly warrantable to argue, that 
. mo such influence would be exerted in 
future; and therefore the obvious conclu- 
sion was, that there could be no occasion 
whatever to pass a Bill, avowedly trench- 
ing on the ancient constitution, and which 
-was declared to be meant as a remedy to 
a pretended evil, now acknowledged, on 
all hands, never to have existed, nor likely 
to exist in future. To what end, then, 
ursue the measure one moment longer? 
o what purpose would their lordships 
waste their time in agitating a Bill, that 
held out nothing like a reform, either in 
point of economy or influence? 
His lordship said, if he understood this 
country well, it was a mercantile country: 
such was the effect of the high credit of 
the British merchants, that it even had an 
ascendency in the eyes of all the world, 
and bore no sort of proportion to their 
opulence. Why, then, separate the mer- 
cantile interests from those of the rest of 
the kingdom? and why say, that mer- 
chants alone, from whom the most im- 
portant information might be obtained, on 
points of the greatest political interest, 
should not have seats in the House of 
Commons? On the mercantile credit, the 
credit of the country depended; and he 
saw not how their having connections with 
overnment, materially serviceable to the 
atter, anc by no means incompatible with 
the usual avocations and concerns of the 
former, rendered them more unfit to be 
in parliament, than any other description 
of Englishmen. It was not even pretend- 
ed, nor would any man venture to insi- 
nuate, that the holding of a contract had 
any influence whatever on the parliamen- 
tary conduct of those merchants who held 
contracts at present: why, then, pass a 
Bill that affected to brand those with a 
public stigma (for it was in vain to say, 
that the Bill did not so brand them), who 
had, in no part of their lives, done any 
one thing that should cause them to be 
singled out to endure such treatment? 
There was one gentleman, in particular, 
who was clearly an object of the vengeance 
of this Bill, and that was Mr. Harley; a 
gentleman of high birth, unimpeachable 
character, and unquestionable honour: 
Mr. Harley was the representative of a 
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large and opulent county, @ county full 
of gentlemen of great wealth and respec: 
tability, who, knowing his connections 
with government, had chosen him their 
representative a second time; and that 
after the former Bill, the copy of a part of 
which had been agitated in parliament, 


and rejected by their lordships. Would 


their lordships, then, now consent to brand 
Mr. Harley with so severe a censure as 
the Bill must inflict on him? Would they 
unish him with parliamentary incapacity? 
ould they declare that the gentlemen of 
the county he so honourably represented 
in parliament, ought not to have chosen 
him ig member? ~ ' 
After pressing this v strongly, his 
lordship ed a variety af other pele 
arguments against the Bill, and said, for- 
cible as the objections he had laid down 
were in his mind, he would not leave the . 
matter to rest there, but would go into 3 
short review of the two first clauses, to 
shew in what an ambiguous, inexplicable 
manner they were worded. His lordship 
then referred to the printed Bill, and con- 
tended that it was impossible for men of 
ordinary understandings to comprehend 
what was the essential difference between 
the two clauses. The first, in purport, 
enacted that “ after the end of this session, 
all persons holding contracts for the pub- 
lic service, shall be incapable of being 
elected, or sitting in the House of Con- 
mons ;”’ and the next enacted that “any 
member, accepting a contract, or contl- 
nuing to hold any contract, beyond the 
present session, his seat in parliament shall 
be void.” Upon these clauses his lord- 
ship descanted for a considerable time, 
and pointed out from the wording of them, 
and other clauses, that the extent of the 
operation of the Bill was infinitely greater 
than their lordships could possibly have 
conceived. After stating that these alters: 
tions might, and he hoped would be made 
in a committee (if the Bill went to one) 
he again recurred to general remarks 00 
the principle and tendency of the Bill, 
denying that the principle was either just, 
wise or expedient; and maintaining, even 
if it were just, wise and expedient, that 
the application was by no means conso 
nant to the principle. He also reminded 
the House that, two years ago, when & 
Contractors’ Bill, infinitely less exceptioa- 
able than the present, was brought up [0 


‘that House, and arrived at the very stage 


at which the Bill then under consideratio&® 
was arrived, several lords spoke, and other 
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voted against it; all of these, therefore, 
were bound to act consistently now, and 
either to abide by their former vote, or to 
state reasons, of sufficient cogency, for 
having altered their sentiments upon the 
Bill, to surmount the abusive attacks, and 
scurrilous insinuations of anonymous libel- 
lers, who would not fail to take notice of 
their conduct that day: such illiberal as- 
sassins, and scribbling garretteers were, 
he said, but too prone to point their pens 
at the conduct of public men, without a 
cause ; it behoved their lordships, there- 
fore, to act so as to be able to laugh libel- 
Jers to scorn, and defy their malice. The 
matter in question was of a very serious 
and important nature; that was not the 
moment for any of their lordships to shrink 
ortorun from an opinion. The Bill, in 
its present form, was not the hasty pro- 
duction of the moment; it was not the 
effusion of sudden thought ; it was the de- 
liberate offspring of two years mature re- 
flection at judgment; and it was now 
converted into a Bill of pains and penal- 
ties: their lordships must therefore an- 
swer to the people for their vote; if they 
absented themselves from the House, or 
acted differently from what they had for- 
merly done, without assigning a reason for 
so doing, the public would not be satisfied, 
or think them unmeriting of censure, for 
theic want of consistency. His lordship 
concluded with moving, “ that the Bill be 
not committed.” : 

The Earl of Coventry said, a great deal 
of what had fallen from the learned lord, 
went merely to matters that might be 
adjusted in the committee: there certainly 
were parts of the Bill that called for alter- 
ation. He pointed out one in particular ; 
and added several arguments of a general 
nature, to prove the necessity of passing 
such a Bill. He said, no man had a right 
to contract with himself; that parliament 
were the trustees of the public: and that 
if any of its members were allowed to hold 
lucrative contracts under gévernment, it 
struck him, that such members must feel 
the loss of their free agency. He there- 
fore gave his hearty assent to the commit- 
ment of the Bill. 

The Duke of Richmond rose to defend 
the Bill: -his grace complained of the 
sallies of humour of the learned lord, and 
said, the motives of those who originally 
. introduced the Bill into parliament, and 
who had now matured it, were too good, 
and too free from any thing meriting con- 
tempt, to deserve to be treated ip a ludi- 
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crous manner. It wasa Bill that but little 
concerned their lordships, as it was a mere 
regulation of the House of Commons made 
and agreed to by the House of Commons 
itself. For the sake, therefore, of the 
greater solemnity, and in order to give 
the reform the greater sanction, the House 
had stated it in the shape of a Bill, and 
submitted it to their lordships’ considera- 
tion, in order that it might have the au- | 
thority of the three branches of the legis- 
lature ; and by that means pass into a law 
of the realm. Should their lordships. 
reject it (which he trusted they would 
ot) the House of Commons had a remedy. 
in their own hands. They had the power 
of making rules and orders for themselves ; 
and by a resolution of their own, they 
might carry all the clauses and provisoes - 
of the present Bill into full effect. His 
tha enlarged upon the principle of the 

ill, and its application; and denied that 
the attempt was novel, or that it was, as 
the learned lord had stated it tobe, a small 
reform, compared with the great design 
of general reformation which was soon to 
be brought forward: -it certainly was not 
a large part, but it was a very essential 
one of the whole plan: nor was it without 
precedent; the boards of commissioners 
of the navy, victualling, excise, and cus- 
toms, had been. rendered incapable of 
a in the House of Commons, and 
that had not been complained of as any 


ee Where, then, was the greater 
injury done to the contractors? or where 


the greater odium cast upon them by the 
present Bill, than had been done to, and. 
cast upon the commissioners above-men- 
tioned, by the Bill that incapacitated them 
from sitting in the House of Commons? 
His grace denied that there was the 
smallest portion of injury or odium re- 
flected on either: both Bills were neces- 
sary efforts of resisting and preventing - 
undue influence: and as the one had been 
attended with the most salutary conse- 
quences, so, he had no doubt, would the 
other, which was, he was convinced, and 
he flattered himself most of their lordships 
were convinced likewise, most essentially 
necessary.—His grace answered the argue 
ments of the Lord Chancellor, with respect 
to each of the grounds of the Bill; and 
strenuously contended, that its gp 
was such as its principle required, to give 
it force and effect, e declared himself 
not a little astonished at seeing the learned ~ 
lord attempt to intimidate their lordships 
from syporns the Bill, by urging them 
fas 
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to vote against it, on grounds of consis- 
tency; but most of all was he astonished, 
to have heard from the learned lord, argu- 
ments built upon so paltry an idea, as the 
| dread of what anonymous paragraph and 
pamphlet writers would say of thcir lord- 
ships, if they supported the Bill. He 
owned, the learned lord was the last man 
living from whom he expected such a 
species of terror to be held out on any 
occasion. He had ever conceived that 
the learned lord, above all other men in 
existence, entertained the most sovereign 
contempt for anonymous news-writers and 
scribblers ; and that he neither would have 
suffered such mean instruments of detrac- 
tion to influence his own conduct, in the 
smallest degree, nor have condescended 
to hold them out, in terror to their lord- 
ships. His own opinion was, that it was 
his duty, and the general duty of the 
House, so to act, as to satisfy the expect- 
ation of the people, who had an indisputa- 
ble right to examine into the conduct of 
parliament; but to be above the reach of 
such low abuse as that alluded to. He 
advised them to do what was right in itself, 
and to care not what consequences followed. 
The Bill was most essentially necessary, 
and especially in the present moment. 
Had it passed two years ago, he was per- 
suaded many of the calamities the country 
then felt'so grievously would have never 
happened; to pass the Bill now, would, 
he was convinced, tend greatly to give the 
people without doors, a good opinion of 
parliament, and to restore to that House, 
once more, the confidence of the public : 
their lordships must see that both these 
objects were extremely desirable. Against 
the charge of inconsistency, if noble lords 
thought differently of the Bill now, from 
the sentiments they had entertained of it 
two years ago, the duke opposed the fact 
of the bench of bishops having agreed to 
the Bill in favour of the dissenters, on its 
being a third time sent up to that House, 
and after they had twice given it a stre- 
nuous opposition. | 
The Lord Chancellor declared the noble 
duke had mis-stated his words ; and, as what 
had fallen from the noble duke, was more 
likely to be remembered than what had 
fallen from him, he thought it highly ne- 
cessary to endeavour to prevent a false 
impression from getting abroad. His 
lordship then asserted, that he had never 
mentioned anonymous libellers with a view 
_to intimidate their lordships with the dread 
of their attacks; on the contrary, he had 
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expressly recommended it to their lord- 
ships to act consistently; or, if they had 
changed their opinion, to defend that opi- 
nion with a cogency of reasoning that 
would place them above the reach of paltry 
pamphlet scribblers, and anonymous news- 
writers. His lordship added, that he never 
had said a syllable tending to insinuate 
any thing prejudicial with respect to the 
motives of those who had brought in the 
Bill originally, and again on the present 
occasion: he had confined all his argu- 
ments to the Bill itself, and to that only 
had he directed every part of his argument. 
The noble duke had. been pleased to say, 
that the House of Commons had a remedy 
in their own hands, in case their Jordships 
rejected the Bill, because they might 
come to resolutions, respecting themselves, 
that would nearly have the effect of laws: 
to this he replied, he ever would maintain 
the contrary ; the House of Commons had 
no power or authority whatever to make 
resolutions, altering the constitution, that 
would have any effect approaching to the 
effect of laws. They might try ther 
power, but they could not alter the con- 
stitution on their authority, independent 
of the concurrence of the other two 
branches of the legislature. That was 
the law, and he trusted it ever would re- 
main so. With regard to his opinion of 
the present Bill, so far from saying that it 
would effect a small reform, as his grace 
had chosen to say he had, his express 
declaration had been, that it was no reform 
at all; forthe fact was, it was not ered 
the semblance of a reform; a fact as plain 
as that two and two made four, or any 
other proposition the most simple thst 
could be supposed. 

The Duke of Richmond rose again, and 
contended that the learned lord’s exple- 
nation had not, in the smallest degree, 
proved that he had either misunderstood, 
or mis-stated the learned lord's coh rs 
His grace re-worded what he had before 
said on the points the learned lord had 
endeavoured to explain; and comparing 
it with the learned lord’s explanations, 
appealed to the House whether the pur- 
port of both was not pretty nearly alike. 

The Earl of Mansfeld spoke against the 
Bill. He said, had he altered his mind re- 
specting the Bill, be should not have beca 
at all ashamed, nor have been afraid of the 
charge of inconsistency, because, without 
being liable to the smallest imputation of 
want of consistency, wisdom, or virtuc, 
different opinions might undoubtedly b¢ 
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held by the, same persons, at different 
times, of the same Bill, under different 
circumstances. His lordship remarked, 
that the only reasons assigned in support 
of the principle of the Bill on former oc- 
casions, had been repeatedly and fully 
controverted. A noble lord had that day 
assigned a new pveason why the Bill ought 
to pass, and that was, ‘ that no man 
should be allowed to contract with him- 
self.” It so happened that this reason did 
not apply. If a minister himself held a 
contract, the minister would be criminal. 
The right hand ought not to contract with 
the lett. But the minister and the mem- 
ber of parliament were persons totally dis- 
tinct. Just so the commissioners of the 
customs, excise, havy, and victualling, had 
been mentioned inappositely. They had 
been incapacitated at the end of a session 
of parliament, and not by a Bill of pains 
and penalties. His lordship declared, 
that there was no instance of complaint, 
that a contract was not fulfilled, that he 
knew of, and that was an argument against 
the Bill. When the Bill was originally 
before their lordships, two years ago, he 
had conceived a strong dislike to it; he 
felt the same dislike now, and for the 
same reason, namely, because it appeared 
to him to be a Bill big with most cruel 
oppression to individuals. If it were so 
in its original form, it surely was much 
more so in its present shape. By the 
clause now added, it became a Bill of pains 
and penalties, because, notwithstanding 
all that had been said, there and elsewhere, 
that a member of the House of Commons, 
holding a contract, had an election ; there 
was no other election in the case, than an 
election of two evils; he must either lose 
his seat in parliament, which was too great 
an honour to be parted with by a gentle- 
man of the smallest share of sensibility on 
any consideration; or he must part with 
his contract, which might not only be a 
very advantageous thing, but in such a 
train; at the timé, as to be extremely in- 
‘convenient to be parted with. When a 
contract was made fairly and honestly, 
there could be no influence if the bargain 
was settled in the manner all bargains 
eught to be, namely, where the merchant, 
on the ene hand, contracted upon as rea- 
sonable terms as the situation of the mar- 
ket at the time would allow; and as low 
ag the minister, on the other hand, could 
obtain ; where was the favour either way, 
aad whence could arise the influence? 
But great inconvenience might regult from 
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obliging a contractor suddenly to resign 
his contract: the period which the present 
Bill fixed as the period of ultimate dis- 
charge, to avoid incurring the penalty, 
might be just that time when, in, conse- 
quence of former orders, large quuntities 
of the matters which the contractor had 
bound himself to deliver, in the course of 
his contract’s existence, might come into 
his hands. He might by that time have 
got a number of clerks, all in train and 
practice, and a variety of other circum. 
stances, of a different kind, which their 
lordships might easily conceive were pro- 
bable. The earl said, men were too apt . 
to run away with general notions, and 
from superficial ideas, to persuade them- 
selves that, what was apparently most fair, 
was in fact most advantageous. Thus, 
with regard to contracts, it was pretty ge- 
nerally imagined that the lowest bidder 
ought to have the contract: nothing could 
be more fallacious than that idea. If it 
prevailed, not one contract out of five 
would be fulfilled. His lordship said, he 
hoped another maxim would ever govern 
the practice of contracting on the part of 
ministers; and that the most solvent 
bidder would be the object of greatcst 
consideration to the minister, because, if 
the consequences of a contract of impor- 
tance, not being fulfilled, were duly con- 
sidered, that circumstance would be found 
to be infinitely the most material. With 
regard to the Bill not conveying a species 
of odium and censure on all contractors, 
his lordship said, that the whole tendency 
of it as fully conveyed that idea, as if it 
had been printed in large capitals, in. the 
most conspicuous part of the printed co- 
pies. The earl added various other rea- 
sons why such an unconstitutional Bill 
ought not to pass, and declared he should 
vote against its being committed. 

Lord Camden (President of the Coun- 
cil) expressed his astonishment at the la- 
borious industry exerted by the noble and 
learned lord who first rose to oppose the 
Bill, and said, he was at a Joss otherwise to 
account for the noble lord’s spending so 
much time in speaking to the question, . 
unless it were witha view toeke outadebate 
for several hours, .which, without such 
means, would furnish very little matter, in 
his apprehension, for solid or rational dis- 
cussion for half an hour. ‘The Biull pre- 
sented to his mind but one idea; it was 
simple and obvious. Though he did not 
recollect another passage in the Jearned 


lord’s speech to which he could accede, 
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he was ready to adopt his lordship’s in- 
troductory observation. The learned lord. 
. said, that to consider the question fairly, 
the principle of the Bill should be exa- 
mined.and impartially considered, and an 
application made of that principle, to the 
subject matter before the House. On this 
he was ready to join issue with the noble 
Jord, and, in imitation of his lordship, 
ask the House, in the first instance, what 
the principle applied to, and, after discuss- 
ing that, see how far it applied. 

He believed there was no noble lord 
who heard him, who doubted of the exis- 
tence of influence in one shape or other, 
however denominated, or whatever shape 
it might assume lately. A very able and 
Yespectable member of the other House, 
(lord Ashburton) but now removed into 
this, on account of his many public vir- 
tues, his inflexible political integrity, and 
great talents, moved a proposition, which 
was carried against the minister by a con- 
siderable majority, ‘ That the influence 
-of. the crown had. increased, was increas- 
ing, and ought to be diminished.” This 
was a full acknowledgment upon record of 
the existence of that evil, which the prin- 
ciple of the Bill was calculated to remove. 
He would not say that an improper or 
corrupt influence had operated on their 
ordships in a single instance ; hig regard 
for the honour and dignity of that House 
prevented him from entertaining such an 
idea; but so far as proving the existence 
of such an influence as that described, 
he trusted that no person could now seri- 
~ ously call it in question. 

Well, if the principle was clearly shewn 
‘to exist, the next point to be seviled was, 
how farthe provisionsof the present Bill ap- 
plied, and in what manner it was likely to 
operate. This second part, respecting the 
etpceuees had been strongly combated by 
alearned lord who spoke lately, (lord Mans- 
field.) His lordship described it, as well 
as the other learned lord, to be fraught. 
with singular hardship. He said that all 
contracts were binding upon the parties, 
according to their nature and objects. 
Most certainly, it was not attempted to be 
conotroverted ; and that contracts well and 
faithfully performed, agreeably to the 
conditions on which they were entered 
into, answered every purpose intended, 
whether made with a member of parlia- 
ment or any other person; while on the 
other hand, if violated on the part of the 
Contracter, they were ipso facto vacated, 


and the contractor liable to be compelled 
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to make good all the damages sustained 
by the public; to which the learned lord 
tacked two observations; first, whether it 
was not better to enter into an agreement 
with a merchant of opulence, reputation, 
and high mercantile character, though 2 
member of parliament, than to a person 
who was destitute of those essential re- 
uisites in a contractor; and in case of 
ailure on the part of the latter, if it would 
not be right and prudent for goverment to 
have a person to be responsible, who 
would be able to make good the d 
sustained by the public. So far as those 
arguments applied to a case really existing,. 
he was ready to subscribe to them with- 


‘out reserve ; but it remained to be proved 


that they applied at all in the present in- 
stance 


The learned lord who first rose, called 
in several collateral arguments to his assis- 
tance. He called the Bill a miscellaneous 
Bill, and attempted to demonstrate the 
incongruity of its several parts. To all 
this part of the learned lord’s argument 
there was a short answer at hand, and 
his lordship had reflected-a single instant, 
he might have saved himself a good deal 
of trouble, and the House much time; 
for he would immediately have discovered, 
that he was debating the clauses of the 
Bill on the second reading, which could 
be only regularly discussed in a commit- 
tee, while he neglected ‘the principle, 
which was the only subject under consi- 
deration. The learned lord, in another 
part of his speech, denied the existence 
of the principle, namely, that members 
of parliament, enjoying contracts, were 
influenced in their parliamentary conduct, 
and in the votes which they gave upon 
great national questions. It was a matter 
which he wished to treat with some de- 
gree of delicacy, because assertion would 
bear the appearance of accusation. The 
number of public contractors were well 
known, and any observation made on that 
body, would carry with it a personal ten- 
dency. It was not his intention to point 
to any particular person or persons. He 
believed many of them were worthy, bo- 
nest men; but it was the general princi- 
ple of temptation, agamst which the Bill 
was intended to militate, because the 
means offered or held out of amassing, 
within a few years, a princely fortune, 8 
fortune ample enough to exceed in op 
lence even a modern nabob, were sufi- 
cient, considering the forcible impressioas 


made by a man’s family and friends, ts 
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stagger the most firm and decided charac- 
‘ters. Some men were weak, some fond of 
indulging themselves in splendour and 
every species of luxury ; others again were 
griping and avaricious. Were not these 
temptations? Was any man exempt al- 
most from temptation of one kind or ano- 
ther? Even some of those meant to be 
excluded by the Bill from a seat in parlia- 
ment, might, and probably had, been 
operated upon by gratitude, by considera- 
tions merely personal. - Want, distress, 
and domestic embarrassments, were incen- 
tives which never failed to work power- 
fully: and, without wishing to controvert 
the high eulogiums paid by the learned 
lord on the woolsack, and his account of 
the immense opulence of the whole body 
of contractors, it required much more 
proof of this latter assertion than perhaps 
the learned lord was aware of. 

He should crave their Jordships’ indul- 
gence for endeavouring to fix their atten- 
tion to what he believed, out of that as- 
‘sembly, no man pretended to call in ques- 
tion. For his own part, so long as he 
had any knowledge of public affairs, he 
had seen so many instances of corruption, 
and its effects on parliament, that he could 
hardly believe the learned lord was se- 
rious. He had himself seen so many in- 
stances, within the last’20. years, both in 
and out of office, that he bad long since 
perceived the necessity of putting a stop 
to it. Thank God, as far as his means or 
poor capacity could be .exerted, he had 
uniformly set his face against it, and 
would, he trusted, as long as he lived: he 
begged leave to assure their ee te 
that correcting, or rather sigesl a this 
dangerous source of all our national mis- 
fortunes, constituted one of the prime in- 


ducements for his taking a part in the pre- 


sent administration. 
The learned lord, he observed, had 
spoken with great ability and accuracy 
respecting the nature of a mixed constitu- 
tion, and the speaaiae| there was for pre- 
serving an exact equilibrium between the 
' different branches of the legislature, to 
all which he most heartily subscribed ; 
but any government supported or assisted 
by corruption must, in his opinion, at 
length destroy itself, and suffer annihilation: 
and for his part, he would prefer mo- 
narchy to a mixed government, if the lat- 
ter was to have no other basis for its sup- 
rt. He believed, without being charged 
justly, with throwing out personal reflec- 
tions, that the corruption he had been 
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describing was never carried to a greater ' 
length than during the late administration. | 
It had, more or less, insinuated itself into 
every part almost of the executive govern- 
ment. Indeed, if it had not, a paradox 
sufficient to excite the astonishment of 
mankind would have presented itself to 
the political world—great majorities sup- 
porting an administration who had led the 
nation to—he would not say destruction, 
but to the very verge of it. 

After resisting the immediate attempts 
of the common enemy, he begged leave to 
repeat, that-his prime inducement to ac- 
cept of the present seat he occupied, was 
the extirpating corruption, or graduall 
lopping off its several branches, till the- 
whole could be rooted up, or rather the 
defence of the kingdom, retrieving its ho- 
nour, and bringing back the constitution 
to its original tone, formed one great ob- 
ject. His colleagues in office were, he 
was persuaded, led by the same motives. 
They entered into the King’s councils 
with a firm and unanimous resolution to 
reform as much as possible, to promote 
public economy, and to give their sovereign 
and the nation such proofs of their sin- 
cerity and public integrity, as must put it : 
out of the power of any set of men to 
deprive them of their only means of solid 
support. 

he learned lord, at his opening, had 

appealed to every description of persons in 
that House. He had called upon the no- 
ble lords who opposed it, about two years 
since, to act the same part over again. 
He said, it would be deserting their former 
opinions, and would ultimately lay them 
open to the animadversions of those with- 
out doors: this, he must confess, was a 
novel language to the ears of parliament ; 
it meant a great deal, or amounted to so 
many words, which were not intended to 
convey any determinate idea. The learned 
lord, while he was contending for the ne- 
cessity of free debate, and free judgment, 
endeavoured in the same breath to tie 
down noble lords to opinions, which by no 
means applied in the present instance, 
allowing that they had been ever well 
founded. The Bill which their lordships 
rejected was a different one from that now 
before them. It was unconnected with 
any other specific measure. Its operation 
was limited within a very narrow circle, 
comparatively speaking. Was that the 
case now? By no means. The present 
law was to be followed by another, re-— 
specting the votes of Custom-house offi- 
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cers. This was to be followed by a ge- 
neral plan or Bill of reform. To effectu- 
ate so great and important a work was what 
mvited the present men into office. 
Should the Bill therefore be thrown out, 
that event would determine the fate of all 
the rest, and from the very moment that 
event should take place, there would be 
ean end of the present administration ; 
they would be no more. Having failed io 
their expectations, or vot having been 
able to carry into execution the plans 
which, while out of office, they had recom- 
mended to those in power, the nation 
could no longer look up to them; aad, 
such being the case, he was free to say, 
corrupt aod incapable as the last adminis- 
tration might have been, he would recom- 
mend to have them called again into 

ower. They might, possibly, amend ; 
Bat the present administration could not, 
with propriety, remain for a single day in 
office ; and that for the best ofall reasons, 
because, not having been able to obtain 
the confidence of that House, nor of 
course to carry on the public business, 
‘they might do their country great harm, 
without a possibility of rendering it any 
service. 

Viscount Turwnshend said, there was no 
man had a higher veneration for the con- 
stitution and the original principles on 
which it was framed, than he had, and he 
was convinced there was nothing so eflec- 
tually contributed to its preservation, as 
preserving the three branches of the le- 
gislature separate, distinct, and indepen- 
dent; so that if the Commons, for in- 
stance, offered to encroach upon either of 
the other two, that House should stand up 
as a wall or barrier, to prevent the mis- 
chiefs which might, nay must ensue, from 
the invasion of the rights of the crown, 
and their own indisputable privileges. He 
would, he declared, be the first to assist in 
raising such a wall: but he looked upen 
the present case by no means as coming 
within that description. The evil m- 
_ tended to be removed, or prevented, every 
person in the least acquainted with con- 
tracts or contractors, well knew. They 
knew that the minister of the day always 
ereated aa influence by the disposal of 
He was no stranger to the 
operations of such a kind of bias hanging 
on the minds of men, and. it was vain now 
to deny it. He was at present out of 
office, and totally unconnected with the 
present administration; he wae therefore 
unbiassed by hopes and fears. The mea 
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sure was no more than a beginning, and 
formed but a part, as he understood, of a 

gencral reform, of great extent and im- 

portance, which furnished him with an- 
other argument, as well as inducement for 
giving the Bill his support; because ke 
thought if the present essay should mis- 

carry, it would entirely set aside and de- 

feat the other much more important ob- 

jects of reformation, which had within a 

very few days been announced by mini- 

ters, both by a communication from the 

throne, and a Bill, which at that instant 
was, he presumed, before their lordships. 
The learned lord who so warmly opposed 
the Bill, he was persuaded acted upon 
principle ; but either his lordship was not 
properly informed on the subject, or he 
mixed those objections against sending the 
Bill to a committee, which should have 
been only urged after the Bill should bare 
got there. 

The Bishop of Chester (Dr. eee 
gave the persons who originally moved, 
framed, and agitated the Bull, full credit 
for the best intentions. He admitted that 
giving contracts of aa inordinate size to 
members of parliament, might be attended 
with improper consequences, and therefore 
be fit to be provided against; but he could 
not think that all the provisoes of the Bill 
were founded in wisdom, expediency, or 
justice, He circumstantially stated the 
particular reasons that had induced him to 
entertain such an opinion, and quoted sa 
declaration of Mr. Fox, in the other House 
on a particular occasion, that served to 
illustrate his argument. He observed 
upon the motion, that had formerly passed 
in the Commons, respecting the increase 
of the influence of the crown, and reminded 
their lordships, that nevertheless, although 
Mr. Fox had declared, that the late minis- 
ter had been supported ‘by a considerabie 
majority ef the independent landed gentle- 
men, yet when the crisis arrived, that re- 
spectable majority deserted him; and the 
minister, with all the royal influence, so 
much the subject of declamation of late, 
was overthrown. His lordship declared 
the new ministry had his good wishes, and 
should: have his hearty support on every 
oecasion where he thought their measures 
wise; he hoped, nevertheless, that they 
would: excuse hie differing from them 09 
particular constitutienal points, where bis 
Opinion ran counter to theirs. 

The Duke of Grafton said, he had heard 
the learned lord who first’ rose to the 
question, with that degree of attention bis 
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opinions and arguments always challenged, 
as well as the other learned lord who 
spoke later, and owned he was much sur- 
prised to hear both the learned lords so 
strongly contend that contracts were not 
in their nature calculated to create in- 
fluence; and if they were, that the pre- 
sent Bill would by no means operate so as 
to remedy the evil. He believed the fact 
was notoriously known to be otherwise. He 
might appeal to a noble lord (pointing to 
Jord Rockingham) who presided formerly 
at the Treasury, and had been lately called 
into the same situation, whether a particu- 
lar attention was not frequently expected 
from the person who united in his charac- 
ter that of a member of the House and 
contractor? He would not pretend to 
answer for others, but this he could ho- 
nestly declare, that while he had the 
honour of a first seat at the Treasury 
Board, he was made frequently to feel the 
influence and weight of those contractors 
who were members of parliament. He 
was much pleased to hear the reverend 
prelate express so favpurable an opinion 
of human nature in general, and of the 
whole race of contractors in particular ; 
and he should be one of the first to adopt 
the learned prelate’s sentiments, had not 
his lordship confessed that he was totally 
ignorant of politics, a science so foreign 
to his habits and pursuits: and farther, 
that he was little acquainted with any 
other transactions than such as were 
limited within the narrow circle of his 
pastoral duty. He was perfectly satisfied 
of the truth and candour of this public 
acknowledgnient, for it was self-evident to 
him, if the reverend prelate had mixed 
more with the world, or had neglected the 
performance of the duties annexed to his 
pastoral function, and the spiritual care 
committed to his charge, he would soon 
discover, that influence did exist, and that 
in @ most enormous degree. Nay, his 
discoveries would not end here; he would 
shortly perceive, that it had spread through 
almost every class of men, in one shape or 
other. The learned lord on the woolsack, 
with his wonted ability, had considered 
the Bill as incongruous in all its parts, and 
as carrying absurdity on the very face of 
it; and farther, as if framed in order to 
answer the views of some particular per- 
sons. For his part, he was at a loss to 
guess the learned lord’s meaning. In his 
apprehension, the Bill was solely calculated 
to answer public, and not private purposes; 
and to sacrifice the Icgitimate interests 
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of a few individuals, in order to promote 
those of the community at large. The 
same learned lord -had called upon those 
who rejected a Bill, under a similar title, 
two years since, to preserve their charac- 
ter of consistency, by voting for the re- 
jection of it, under its present form. If 
such an argument held good in any given 
situation, it was by no means applicable 
on the present occasion. The parliament 
was just on the eve of a general election, 
when the Bill passed the other House. A 
great minister at the time said, the people 
were mad with a spirit of liberty.. The. 
two Bills, though the same in principle, 
differed very materially in the provisions ; . 
and a variety of circumstances had inter- 
vened, which totally altered the measure 
in the opinions of those most inimical to 
the Bill, when first offered to their lord- 
ships’ consideration ;. so that no person, 
who distinguished between times, facts, 
and circumstances, could be charged with 
a breach of consistency, though he should 
now give his support to a Bill which, ona 
former occasion, had not met with his ap- 
probation. His grace concluded with 
broadly contending, that the Bill was in- 
tended by the other House, as a law of regu- 
lation, the operation of which would be ex- 
clusively confined to their own body. He 
thercfore submitted, with all duedeference, 
whether it would be prudent to oppose 
the other House, in a matter merely re- 
specting the regulation of its own mem- 
bers. He did not wish to urge this argu. 
ment further than it would fairly bear him 
out. He was fully convinced of the ne« 
cessity, that that House, let the object of 
legislation be what it might, were equally 
interested and competent to decide, by 
approving or rejecting all laws offered to 
their consideration. But then he would 
recommend to noble lords, seriously to 
reflect, that although the powet was not 
controverted, they were bound to exercise 
it wisely and moderately ; and not in a 
case where the good or evil resulting from 
such a measure was at best doubtful, or 
rather of no very great importance in it- 
self, risk a breach with the other delibera- 
tive branch of the legislature; or at all’ 
events give birth to a spirit of ill humour, 
which had always proved so detrimental 


to the carrying on ‘ac business, when 
it had unfortunately happened to be the 
case. : | 


Lord Fauconberg spoke in reply to the 
general call made by the learned lord on 


‘the woolsack, to noble lords, not to desert: 
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their former opinions respecting the pre- 
sent measure ; for he could fairly say for 
himself, that though he voted for the re- 
jection of a Bill, somewhat of a similar 
nature, the present should meet with his 
warmest support; and yet he could add, 
as an honest man, after examining his 
conscience, that at both times he acted 
agreeably to it. 

The Marquis of Carmarthen supported 
the Bill. His lordship remarked, that 
though the reverend prelate had said, that 
the late ministers were supported by the 
landed interest, and that at length thecoun- 
try gentlemen abandoned the minister, and 
overturned the much-talked-of influence 
of the crown, he had not said one syllable, 
to shew that till the last moment the con- 
tractors were not in the minister's suite; 
an evident proof of the improper use of 
undue influence, and of the probable salu- 
at effect of the Bill under consideration. 

ar] Gower said, he was sorry that the 
objections which he had to this Bill would 
force him to vote against it, as he sincerely 
desired to give the utmost countenance 
and support to his Majesty's present mi- 
nisters, whose great abilities he reverenced, 
and from whose zeal and ardour the most 
happy effects were to be expected. The 
most alarming thing which he had heard 


on that.day, was from the learned lord,: 


that if these Bills of reform should not 
pass, they would retire from their situa- 
tions. He hoped they would not think of 
any such measure, but assure themselves 
of a solid and permanent establishment, 
while they pursued the vigorous system 
which they had so successfully begun. 
Lord Sandys disapproved of the mea- 
sure. He said it was fraught with seve- 
tity, and went to inflict a punishment 
upon persons who, for ought that appeared 
to the contrary, were perfectly innocent. 
The Duke.of Chandos rose to express 
the shame and mortification he felt, at 
witnessing so strong an opposition to the 
first measure of the new ministry, and that 
measure a Bil] of economy and reform. 
He hoped that House would not continue 
to oppose every effort to serve the coun- 
uy, and especially the laudable endeavours 
of his Majesty’s present servants to re- 
ain the confidence of the people to par- 
lament; such was the critical situation of 
public affairs ; measures of regulation must 
take place, and if their lordships obsti 
nately persevered ‘in impeding such mea- 
sures, that House would have to answer 
for the consequences, : 
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Viscount Dudley, in answer to the re- 
marks of the learned lord who had spoke 
last, about the difference of reward paid 
to a mute and eloquent speaker, observed, 
there were no great number of orators in 
the list of the members of parliament 
holding contracts under government, then 


lying on the table. 


Lord Ravensworth supported the Bill, 
and very fully reasoned upon what struck 
him as arguments in favour of it. His 
lordship said, that the declaration of earl 
Gower that he meant to support the new 
ministers, afforded him more satisfaction 
than all he had heard that day. 

The Earl of Shelburne said, it would be 
extremely unreasonable in him, at that 
late hour of the night, to attempt to in- 
trude on their lordshi by a long discus- 
sion of what had undergone so full a de- 
bate: but as a few strong facts occurred 
to his mind, which had not been mention- 
ed, he thought it incumbent on him to 
state them to the House. His lordship 
then mentioned various circumstances in 
proof of the illegitimate lucre arising from 
contracts, and the presumptive prodiga- 
lity with which they been distributed. 
In particular, he took notice of the con- 
tractors’ splendid palaces, that stared you 
in the face in the counties all round the 
metropolis; the sumptuousness and ex- 
pence with which they were known to 
live, the enormous purchases that they 
were perpetually heard to make, and the 
costly. stile in which they all notoriously 
moved, fell, he said, little short of that of 
the most successful nabob. As one ae 
of the extravagant and improper profits of 
their contracts, he mentioned the modern 
custom of sharing one contract between 
seven or eight persons, and asked, whe- 
ther every noble lord who heard him, did 
not feel, that the practice could not have 

revailed under a government, professedly 
intent on econamy, because it must be ob- 
vious to all, that where a contract was 
made with one person, the lowest terms 
were likely to be obtained for the public. 
He mentioned also the duty of a minister 
with regard to the article of contracting, 
and said he highly approved of what an 
eminent and distinguished character, & 
noble and learned lord (Mansfield) had 
that day said upon the subject, viz. that 
the contract ought not to be given to the 
lowest, but to the most solvent bidder. 
This rule was a wise one, and if the m- 
nisters did not attend to it, most fatal 
would be the ar ates to the public. 


1877} 
He would only add to it, that the most 
unconnected bidder ought also to be stu- 
diously sought out, because in all probabi- 
lity. that description of bidders was most 
likely to serve the public with the best 
commodity and at the cheapest rate. In 

roof of the abuse of modern contracts, 

e declared nothing was more notorious. 
The abuse was scandalous in the highest 
degree ; there was scarcely one respecting 
which the loudest complaints had not 
been urged. There was scarcely an officer 
in the army, who was not clamorous on 
the subject. The contract for the powder 
for our navy, was abominably mis-served ; 
others were equally mis-served, and it was 
evident, the whole was a system of jobbing, 
a system of imposition, and a system of 
fraud. His lordship took notice. of the 
bishop of Chester’s apology for his differing 
in opinion from ministry on the present 
occasion, and said, he hoped to God the 
Jearned prelate, and every noble lord in 
that House, would always feel themselves 
at liberty to speak their sentiments in 
every debate without reserve. He had 
always done so himself in every situation, 
and he always would do so. While in op- 
position, he had often stood up the advo- 
cate of the crown and its prerogative; 
now he was in office, he would always 
stand up, as often as occasion offered, the 
advocate of the people and their privileges. 
He was a zealous triend to seal (reelcun 
and he ever wished to preserve the true 
constitutional balance of power. It gave 
him pleasure that day to see the learned 
lord who begun the debate, so freely and 


- firmly delivering his sentiments, though 


«= 


they happened, unfortunately for him and 
the Bill, to differ from his own. All his 
wish was, in supporting the Bill, to 
restore the purity of the constitution ; he 
had the matter much at heart; he should 


- pursue it with zeal, but the greater part of 


the plan must be expected from office, 
where they were now maturing, and 
whence they would soon be brought for- 
ward. 

- The House divided, for the second 
reading, Contents, 67; proxies, 3:—70. 
Not-contents, 39; proxies, 6—45. Ma- 
jority 25. 3 


May 6. The House having resolved 
itself into a Committee on the Contrac- 
tors’ Bill, i 

Lord Ashburton rose, and after prefac- 
ing his motion with a few short arguments, 
to shew the hardship which must attend 

[ VOL. XxZ. } 
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such gentlemen, members of the other 
House, as had timber, iron, copper, or 
any other product on their estates, and 
who would, in case the Bill, in its pre- 
sent form, should be passed into a law, 
be debarred from entering into any en- 
gagement with government, or be deemed 
as coming within the description of con- 
tractors, and be debarred from sitting 
as members of the other House, with- 
out incurring the penalties and disabili- 
ties created by the Bill, proceeded to 
explain himself. Several persons of very 
great property, he observed, were con- 
cerned in manufactures, either by inheri- 
tance, or marriage, or representation. 
Those partnerships had been long in the 
habit of contracting with government, 
which they had served upon terms of a 
very.advantageous kind. Such was the 
case of the representatives of Mrs. Craw- 
ley, of the Carron Company, and several 
other great and extensive manufactories, 
established in many parts of the kingdom. 
His lordship urged some other reasons of 
less consequence, and after the preamble, 
as usual, had been postponed, moved, that 
the following exception should be inserted 
after the general enacting, exclusive pa- 
ragraph of all contractors contained in the 
first clause: ‘ Unless in the case where 
such persons, so contracting, shall bar- 
gain or sell nothing but the growth, pro- — 
duct, or manufacture of their own estates.” 
This amendment produced a debate of 
upwards of two hours continuance, fre- 
peas assuming a new form; sometimes 

egenerating into a desultory conversa- 
tion; at others, bearing all the features of 
a regular digested debate. 

The Lord Chancellor said, he had many — 
solid objections to urge against several 
matters contained in the provisions of the 
Bill. The learned Jord had, with a real 
wish to render the Bill more palatable, 
endeavoured to remove one of the chief 
ones he entertained against it ; but, though 
the amendment was intended to operate 
in behalf of the persons described in his 
motion, when the same was considered 
and examined, in relation to other parts 
of the clause, the amendment would 
either defeat itself, or have no operation 
at all; for in another part of the same 
clause it was provided, that if any person 
sold to, or connected himself with a per- 
son who had a contract with government, 
such person was to be deemed, to all in- 
tents, and purposes, a contractor, as much 
as if he contracted in his own person. It 

[47] 
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was true, the passage, he believed, was 
not so worded, but the words, as applying 
to contracts, were so general, that coupling 
the phrase “directly or indirectly” with the 
enacting clause, it was impossible to fore- 
sce, to what a length it might be stretched. 
He did not pretend to point out its con- 
struction, if brought before a court of 
law; but this he would aver, that it would 
present a popular ground, for contending 
that a gentleman selling the growth, pro- 
duct, or manufacture of his estate to a 
known contractor with government, might 
be so interpreted, under the present Bill, 
if it should pass into a law, that the sale 
of the proprietor might be found by an 
ingenious man to amount to a contract 
with government, upon the literal and pre- 
cise meaning of the words “ directly or 
indirectly.” 

Lord Grantley supported the amend- 
ment, contending, that the clause, when 
thus amended, could never admit of such 
a construction. ‘The exception sttated by 
his learned friend was clear, precise, and 
determinate for the purposes expressed in 
the very face of it. For what did it say? 
_ that the exception should exist under 
such and such circumstances ; beyond 
that line it was not, and could not operate 
in the cases of growth, product, and ma- 
nufacture. If in any other instance the 
persons so described offered to transgress 
the law, they would be liable, and very 
properly so, in every other instance, not 
expressly excepted or stated in the amend- 
ment. 

_ The Lord Chancellor recurred to seve- 
ral of his former arguments, and expresséd 
himself pretty fully on tlre contents of the 
whole Bill. He said, he had heard no- 
thing to induce him to change his opi- 
nion: that undoubtedly it was a jumble of 
contradictions, and would, in his opinion, 
be productive of great confusion. 

Lord Loughborough proposed to amend 
the amendment, by adding another, which 
disclosed a scene little known by the pub- 


lic in general, date that a very consi- 


derable number of the members of that 
House were in fact merchants, or rather 
traders in partnership. He stated that 
most of the Indiamen owed their being 
built to their liberal subscriptions: that 
they advanced money previous to the 
laying of the keel of the ship, and paid 
in their respective shares regularly, agree- 
ably to the progress of the vessel, and 
drew regular profits, like any other trad- 
ing partnership, for freight to the East 


| Indies in and out. 
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He therefore thought 
it would be extremely necessary to add 
the word “ ships,” otherwise he was per- 
suaded many members of both Houses 
would be prevented from sitting or voting 
in parliament. To elucidate this curious 
business, and let it down more on a level 
to the understandings of the House, his 
lordship put the following no less curious 
case. He supposed that of the ships sent 
to India this year the ships-husbands might 
give liberty to the captains to entcr into 
contracts with government in the country, 
of which the husbands, owners, lords, or 
gentlemen would of course be totally ig- 
norant; yet if there was not an excep- 
tion introduced into the present clause, 
the noble or honourable persons would be 
bound by the act of the ships-husbands, 
and be liable to the penalties and disabili- 
tics provided by the Act. He would not 
confine the amendment to a particular de- 
scription of shipping, for he thought that 
it should extend to generals, being cre- 
dibly informed, that there was scarce a 
keel of a large aa West India-men, 
Greenland-men, &c. laid in the river, in 
which persons of rank and character, 
possessing great landed property, were not 
partners or sharers. : 

The Duke of Grafton supported the 
first amendment with great energy. He 
said many of the gentlemen, and other 
persons, who would be affected if the pre- 
sent clause were not adopted, came to the 
possession of this species of property by 
inheritance, and, that it would be to the 
last degree oppressive, nay cruel, to deal 
out a measure of punishment for them in 
case they acted agreeably to the nature of 
their situation. It could not be expected, 
that persons so circumstanced could, or 
ought to be, operated upon, by a com- 
pulsive law, to abandon their property, or 
suffer a punishment for an act not more 
criminal than their being born, or succeed- 
ing to a paternal inheritance. After ar- 
guing this point, he declared the first 
amendment met with his hearty approba- 
tion. 

The Earl of Derby said, the amend- 
ment, if agreed to, would effectually de- 
feat the Bill, and answer every cal red 
of its declared enemies. The noble duke 
had supported the amendment with his 
usual ability, and with that degree of can- 
dour for which he was so justly distin- 
guished, but when his grace spoke of gen- 
tlemen having great quantities of timber, 
iron, Copper, &c. to dispose of, and sup- 
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posed that this Bill would deprive them 
of the means of parting with them to ad- 
vantage, he would assure the noble duke, 
that his apprehensions were not founded ; 
experience had enabled him to speak with 
some dégree of confidence on the subject. 
He had himself growth and produce to 
. part with, and found that the commodities 
always met the level of the market; that 
is, among a variety of bidders, the full 
value was offered, and he made his option 
. by uniting at once the opulence and re- 

sponsibility of the purchaser, with the 
extent or amount of the price offered, by 
_ whtch means he did not. believe that he 

had been imposed upon in a single in- 
stance. But were he acontractor favour- 
- ed by government, and willing to seek 
more than the market price, most cer- 
tainly he would never deign to consider 
the intrinsic value of the commodity at 
market. No, he would make his own 
terms, he would fix his price, he would 
blend his senatorial with his mercantile 
character, or that of a land owner, and 
profit by his situation. 

The Duke of Richmond observed, that 
-an amendment was obviously wanting to 
be made in the same clause in the Bill as it 
originally stood, when it was sent up by 
the other House; that was, where the 
Bill created the disabilities, &c. in the fol- 
lowing words: ‘contracted and employ- 
ed.”” His grace contended, that the con- 
junctive ‘and’ united the two conditions in- 
-timately, according to the rules of gram- 
_ matical construction: that contracting 
alone disqualified no person; nor being 
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ing to asperity. This continued for near 
an hour. At length most of the noble 
disputants assembled round the table, and 
a compromise took place, contrary to the 
first opinion given by the Lord Chancel- 
lor, that as the learned lord’s proposed 
amendment was in line 8, and that pro- 
pused by the noble duke in line 3, it was 
against the established rule of parliamen- 
tary proceeding, to admit any retrospec- 
tive amendment in a committee. Their 
lordships then proceeded to amend the 
clause, which took place without any op- 
osition, in a variety of instances, till at 
ength they came to the paragraphs which 
they had been debating the whole evening. 
The first division was on the duke of 
Richmond's motion to substitute ‘ or” for 
‘‘ and”; Contents, 45; Not-contents 16. 
The second upon lord Ashburton’s amend- 
ment, respecting ‘* growth, product, or 
maufacture,” upon which lord King moved 
to leave out the word ‘ manufacture,” 
Contents, 27 ; Not-contents 25. The third 
and last was on the rejection of the whole. 
clause thus amended, Contents, 15; Note. 
contents, 25. 


Cricklade Election Bill.| May $. On 
the order of the day for the second reading 
of the Bill for preventing Bribery and 
Corruption in the election of members to 
serve in parliament for the borough of 
Cricklade, 

The Duke of Richmond begged to offer 
an observation or two on the intended mode 
of proceeding. He said nothing was. more 
desirable than expedition in rnc. 


employed by government in providing, | public business, when that expedition di 
&c. for its exigencies; that a member of' not trench upon either the forms of par- 
gaeceplbe might contract till doomsday if | liamentary usage, or tended to violate sub- 
e did not employ, or employ if he did ; stantial justice, which he flattered himself 
mot contract. Now, in his. opinion, the |- would be best answered by the proposition 
phrase, to answer the intention of the he meant to submit to their lordships ; and 


framers, should run disjunctively, so that 
contracting in the first instance, or em- 
ploying another to act for him, would 


ultimately it would serve as a guide or 
landmark to direct the House in the fur- 
ther progress of the Bill. Before, there- 


separately constitute the offence meant to | fore, any of the witnesses were called in, 


be created by the Bill. The Lord Chan- 
cellur met this amendment very strongly, 
contending that the words “ directly or 
indirectly’ had totally done away the ob- 
jection. Lord Grantley insisted that the 
-word ‘and’ knit the conditions so insepa- 
parably together, that no other part of the 
. clause could possibly cure the disease. In 
the course of this conversation frequent con- 
tradictions arose between the Lord Chan- 
_cellor and lord Grantley, which were pro- 
- ductive of heat, and a warmth approach- 


opposition.” 


he begged permission of the House to put 
the feliowing question to the counsel 
against the Bill: namely, « That they be 
directed to inform the House in what 
stage of the Bill they meant to give it 
Besides the general motive 
for preserving order and dr gies in 
their lordships’ proceedings, he had an- 
other object in view, that of precluding 
endless disputes and litigations, respect- 
ing mere questions of order, as well as to 
prevent the Bill from ever passing into a 
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law, so long as evidence could be brought 
to their lordships! bar, to urge suggestions 
which might turnish new subjects of ar- 
gument. ; 

The Lord Chancellor epposed the mo- 
- tion on several grounds, particularly on 
the score of informality and injustice: he 
would not affirm with confidence, but 
from every thing he had ever read or ob- 
served, respecting the form of their lord- 
ships’ proceeding, he fancied no attempt 
of the kind, to restrain counsel, had ever 
been made before, or any obligation laid 
upon them to make their option in such a 
stage of ‘the business: he did not pretend 
to be as conversant in order as the noble 
duke, but in his apprehension, a petitioner, 
who found himself affected in the event of 
a Bill passing mto a law, or felt himself 
injured or aggrieved in either his charac- 
. ter, his fortune, or personal rights, was 
entitled to be heard in any stage of the 
Bill he might think fit, either at the second 
reading, in the committee, on the report, 
or the third reading. The Bill, if he was 
not dull or blindly obstinate, would operate 
as a Bill of pains and penalties; for what 
did it propose, even according to the pur- 
port declared on the very face of it, but 
that the innocent veters of the town of 
_ Cricklade were to be punished, because, 
taking the fact to be true, notorious cor- 
ruption had been practised at the late 
election for Cricklade ; so far the preamble 
went, and no farther. | 

The Earl of Mansfeld declared himself 
of the same opinion, as to the general prin- 
ciple, and added, that it was equally a 
paneips of law and justice, as well in the 

igh court of parliament as in the courts 
below, never to deny a person charged 
with the commission of a crime every rea- 
sonable means of defending himself, when 
the consequence of the charge, should it 
remain undisproved, would bring after it 
some one specics of punishment, no matter 
whether under the denomination of suffer- 
ing pains and penalties, or the deprivation 
of aright, which was exactly the case in 
the present Bill. 

Lord Grantley contended that the mo- 
tion made by the noble duke was perfectly 
within order; that most certainly the 
counse] might be restrained, and obliged 
to make their option, because, in fact, they 
had no right to be heard in any stage of 
the Bill, bue one. The only object of 
’ the noble duke’s motion was, to restrain 
them within the full exercise of a right, 
the being heard in some stage of the Bill, 
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and no more, in order to prevent thei 
Opposition to it from being rendered per- 
petual. 

The Duke of Richmond made several 
pointed remarks on the Lord Chancellor’s 
speech. He contended, that the learned 
lord was mistaken when he called the pre- 
sent, a Bill of pains and penalties ; for i 
did not bear the most distant resemblance. 


Indeed, the affair of Shoreham might be 
so called, as many persons were disfran- 
chised by name, for crimes char upon 
them, and disqualified ever after from 


voting for members for that town, and the 
rape of Btamber to which it was annexed. 
Was that the case here? by no means: 
no right was meant or offered to be taken 
away. No person was to be punished in 
any shape whatever. The most the 
learned lord could make of his Bill of pains 
and penalties was merely this, that, those 
who had heretofore exercised the right of 
voting within the borough of Cri , 
would not have it in their power in future 
to part with their votes for money, if they 
were venal and corrupt; if not, no right 
was taken away that an honest man would 
wish to retain, because he would still pre- 
serve his franchise. An incorrupt and 
independent man could not be supposed 
to féel:any disappointment on the occa- 
sion; and he presumed no person in that 
assembly would rise and say, it was cruel 
to punish a corrupt voter, and spoil bis 
market, by rendering his vote of les 
value, by increasing the number of electors. 
The Lord Chancellor said, a noble lord 
had asserted without reserve, that no per- 
son, or sae of men, could be heard 
against a Bill, in the event of which they 
were interested, but once. To this be 
begged leave to give an unqualified con- 
tradiction, because, unequal as he was to 
enter the lists with that noble lord, respect- 
ing the usages of parliament, the records 
on their lordships’ table furnished 
proofs, that petitioners had been heard m 
more than one stage. His lordship cited 
several precedents, to demonstrate that 
counsel were left at liberty to be heard at 
any one stage of the Bill they pleased; 
particularly when the punishments meat 
to be inflicted amounted to pains asd 
penalties, or any higher measure of pv 
nishment: his lordship instanced tbe 
case of sir John Fenwick; of the directo 
and others concerned in the South Sea 
scheme; of the Charitable Corporation; 
and, lastly, the cases of bishop Atterbury 


and lord Macclesfield; in every one of 
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these cases the mode of proceeding varied ; 
sometimes counsel were heard immediately 
on the first reading of the Bill: at others, 
_ on.the second reading; again in a com- 
mittee; and, lastly, he was clearly of opi- 
nion that the third reading, in some in- 
stances, might not be too late. Notwith- 
standing the great abilities of the noble 
duke, he must still continue to think, that 
throwing open the right of voting to those 
who had no claim to it, would, to all in- 
‘ tents and purposes, operate as a punish- 
ment upon such of the burgesses of Crick- 
lade as had not forfeited that right by any 
criminal act of their own. | 
Lord Grantley was astonished, how it 
was possible for the learned lord, so totally 
to misconceive his ‘meaning, or misrepre- 
sent his words. His lordship had specifi- 
cally stated the words he thought fit to 
impute to him, from which he appealed to 
the judgment of the House to know whe- 
ther he had said, ‘“* that counsel were 
always restrained, and obliged to make 
their option; and that they could not, 
under any given circumstances, be heard 
in any stage but one.” Nothing could be 
further from his thoughts, or more con- 
trary to his experience. What he said 
was simply this, that counsel could not be 
heard but in one stage, unless new matter 
were suggested, and then it rested in the 
discretion of the House, whether or not 
the suggestions were such as entitled the 
etitioners to be heard a second time, o 
in two different stages. | 
Lord Ashburton perfectly agreed with 
chis learned friend as to the last principle 
che laid down, that the permitting counsel 
to be heard twice in the course of the 
same Bill, to the same points, was a mat- 
ter of mere indulgence, and totally dis- 
cretronal: but, as this question was not 
now, In his opinion, at all before the 
House, he recommended to both his learn- 
ed friends, to decline farther controversy 
on the subject, till the question in debate 
furnished an opportunity of discussing 


it. 

The Duke of Richmond replied with 
some heat, charging the learned lord on 
the woolsack with opposing indiscrimi- 
nately every measure of regulation or im- 
provement which was laid before the 
House. 

The Lord Chancellor complained of the 
asperity with which he had been treated 
by the noble duke, and said, he thought 
it rather a peculiar hardship, that his 
manner, that of a plaia man, who studied 
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nothing but to convey his sentiments 
clearly and intelligibly, should be imputed 
to him, as if arising from motives of in- 
discriminate opposition, or to intentional 
rudeness. 
The debate continued for a considerable 
time longer, till the duke of Richmond at 
length consented to withdraw his motion, 
which put an end toa very sharp alterca-. 


tion, that had lasted eperes of two hours. 


The witnesses were then called for,' and 
first, John Skilling, the parish-clerk of 
Cricklade; but, after several enquiries, he 
was not to be found. The next was Wil- 
liam Saunders. As soon as he was called 
to the bar, the duke of Richmond put the 
following question to him: “ What was 
the general reputation respecting the dis- 
tributing money, and corruption having 
been practised within the borough of 
Cricklade, at the late election?” To this 
the Lord Chancellor strongly objected, as 
it tended to criminate a whole body of 
men, without any better proof than re- 
port and floating opinions. His lordship 
was supported by lord Mansfield, who 
contended, that permitting such a ques. 
tion to be put, would be contrary to the 
very elements of law and justice. The 
duke of Richmond answered the two 
learned lords, and challenged either of 
them to adduce a single precedent, or rea- 
son, why the present Bill should be deem- 
ed a law of punishment. It did not take 
away the rights of a single individual, and 
must appear in the contemplation of every 
man, who was not pre-determined to op-. 
pose it, in its only true and we 
a law of political regulation designed to 
lower the value of a venal vote for the 
borough of Cricklade in future, so as to 
cut up by the roots those seeds of corrup- 
tion which had produced so dy some 
within the course of the last half century, 
a professed system of venality, unparal- 
leled almost in any other borough in the 
kingdom. The Lord Chancellor adhering 
to his opinion, put the question, whether 
the said question should be asked, on which 
the House divided. Contents, 17; Not 
Contents, 20. So that his grace was left 
ina minority of 3. The duke of Rich- 
mond next put the following question : 
‘«¢ whether he (the witness) believed cor- 
ruption had been practised at the late 
election, &c.”” To this likewise the Lord - 
Chancellor objected, on the same ground. 
This brought on similar arguments ‘as the 
foregoing ; but his grace’s proposition was 
negatived without a division. : 
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His gtace then proceeded in his exami- 
nation of Saunders, and three other wit- 
nesses, who knew very little, or refused 
te tell it if they knew more. It was in 
the course of this examination that lord 
Fortescue rose, and said, that what he 
long dreaded had actually come to pass, 
namely, that the dignity of that House 
would be lowered and tarnished by the 
profusion of lawyers which time might 
occasionally introduce into it. It was no 
longer a House of Lords or Peers; it was 
‘converted into a mere court of law, where 
all the solid and honourable principles of 
truth and justice were shamefully sacri- 
ficed to the low, pettifogging chicanery 
and quibbles used in Westminster. hall. 
That once venerable, dignified, and au- 
gust assembly, resembled more a meeting 
of attornies than a House of Parliament. 
It brought strongly to his recollection a 
Cornish court, where, for the want of 
barristers, attornies are permitted to as- 
sume that character. The learned lord 
‘on the woolsack seemed to be fraught 
‘with nothing but contradictions and law 
subtleties, and distinctions, and all that. 
He said, he had ever kept the several ad- 
ministrations of this country at a distance: 
Tre could aver, he had not attended a 
minister's levee, till very lately, for the 
last forty years; yet though he was willing 
to give the present his support, he no 
longer pledged himself to it than he 
should think they deserved it. He could 
‘not avoid acknowledging that they came 
into office upon the most honourable and 
laudable of all motives, the ol eta 
of their sovereign, and the confidence of 
the great body of the nation. It there- 
fore filled his breast with ing at when 
‘he beheldsuch men, day after day, thwarted 
and opposed by men, whom, he was not 
ashamed again to repeat, resembled more 
a set of Cornish attornies than members of 
that House. To this speech no reply was 
made. 

Gun, the master of the Swan inn, or 
_ alehouse, in Cricklade, was the last wit- 
ness examined. He said, he had been 
present when several persons received five 
guineas a man in his presence, and thet a 
much greater number had acknowledged 
that they had received such a sum, for 
voting at the late election. The duke of 
Richmond read out of the Bill, the names 
‘of 130 persons, three or four excepted, 
‘whom the witness at the bar criminated on 
the ground just mentioned. 

The further hearing of witnesses and of 
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counsel against the Bill was pat off to the 
8th. 


May'138. The order of the day, for the 
commitment of the Cricklade Election 
Bill, was read. 

The Earl of Mansfeld opposed its going 
to a committee on several grounds. He 
observed that it was a judicial Bill, orrather 
a legislative act, carried on agreeably to the 
rules of judicial proceeding, and that it 
was so considered by the established 
usages of parliament: that such acts were 
clearly distinguished from those deemed 
mercly legislative, as no proxies were ad- 
mitted or included in the numbers on a 
division, because judicial Bills were al- 
ways presumed to affect the rights of per- 
sons, their lives, properties, and liberty. 
In debating the Bill, therefore, he should 
examine it as a Bill affecting the rights of 
certain persons; he should likewise con- 
sider their lordships, so far as the case 
applied, acting as a court of judicature, 
and consequently, in his opinion, they 
would have a right to demand all that spe- 
cies of proof deemed necessary, when the 
object was to enquire whether those 
posed to be affected by the publie judg- 
ment.were liable to punishment ; or whe- 
ther, to gain a favourite purpose, the es- 
sential forms of law, and the established 
rules of justice, were to be violated. 
Agreeably to this mode of reasoning, he 
should ever think the present Bill grossly 
unjust. What did the preamble of the 
Bill say? That notorious bribery had 
been practised at the late election. Whast 
was the conclusion drawn from the pre- 
mises so stated? That the same was 
likely to continue; and what was the 
grand conclusion of all; but that the pre- 
sent innocent electors of Cricklade, men 
against whom the colour of accusation had 
not been urged, were to be divested of 
their rights, rights hitherto by the const- 
tution looked upon to be inalienable, for 
no other reason than that bribery and cor- 
ruption had unfortunately been practised 
at thelateelection. Before, however, he pro- 
ceeded farther, he should beg leave to 
trouble their lordships with an observatioa 
or two, which would serve to elucidate 
what he meant to offer in the course of 
his speech. The preamble stated the 
fact already mentioned; and though he 
was not prepared to say, for very obvious 
reasons, from his own supposed know- 
ledge, that bribery had been committed 
at the said election, he was fully at liberty, 
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in his place in that House, to affirm, that 
-he believed there had. So far the fact in 
the preamble was established in his appre- 
hension; but the conclusion from that 
fact appeared to: him totally illogical, for 
to make sense of it, the word ‘ therefore’ 
should have been inserted, and then com- 
mon sense would be restored, in which 
the passage at present seemed to be en- 
tirely deficient. The preamble in that 
case would run thus: “ notorious bribery, 
&c. having been practised, it is therefore 
likely that the same would continue,” &c. 
Were he to judge, he should most cer- 
reek draw a very different conclusion ; 
he should presume, that the late prose- 
cutions for bribery, the great number of 
. persons disabled by the convictions had 
against them, and the judgments entered 
up, would have a direct contrary effect 
from that which the Bill was to prevent. 
Like the scalded goose, who fled from the 
cold water, because she had suffered so 
severely from getting into the hot, their 
breasts would probably be filled with dread 
and horror at the approach of an election; 
and, jnstead of bargaining for their cor- 
rupt suffrages, they would much sooner 
fly twenty miles from the place, on the 
day of poll.—His lordship argued the 
matter of property on avery large ground, 
calling the Bill, in every true and sub- 
stantial sense, a Bill of pains and penal- 
ties. He observed, in the first instance, 
that no right of voting existed in the bo- 
- rough, unless annexed to some species of 
roperty, which consisted of freehold, 
eases of lives, or three years certain. It 
was impossible, therefore, to extend the 
franchise to the limits described in the Bill, 
without affecting the property of the resi- 
dents within the borough. He would 
never bear to be seriously told, that the 
property within the borough would not be 
affected by the franchise being multiplied. 
The contrary was known to be the case 
in a thousand instances; and he need not 
go farther than the borough of Helstone, 
where, he understood, the electors were 
now reduced to four, and who, he be- 
lieved, would think themselves very hard 
dealt by, so long as the charter conuiaued, 
to have the franchise or power of sending 
two members to represent them in parlia- 
ament, divided among or extended to the 
neighbouring parishes or hundreds.—His 
lordship insisted much upon another cir- 
cumstance, which was, that the borough 
of Cricklade was not a body corporate, 
which in contemplation of law might, as 
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the executive and deliberative “power 
united, be made responsible in its aggre- 
gate capacity. It consisted merely of ~ 
persons, such as he had described, pos- 
sessing or holding freehold, or any other 
kind of property within the borough. 
Every individual elector stood upon his 
own particular ground, distinct from his 
brother elector; so much so, in his opi- 
nion, that out of the 203 voters for the 
said borough, if only one innocent man 
could be found, it would be enough to de- 
feat the conclusion drawn from the pream- 
ble of the Bill. His lordship said, he 
could never bring himself to give his as- 
sent to a Biull, which professed on the 
very face of it to involve the innocent and 
the guilty in one indiscriminate punishi- 
ment... Se 

Lord Porchester apologized for trou- 
bling their lordships on a subject merely 
personal; but as he thought silence would 
amount to a confession of guilt, after what 
had fallen in the course of the progress of 
the Bill at the bar, fromthe counsel and the 
witnesses, as well as from those convictions 
to which the learned lord alluded in his 
speech, he trusted the House would in- 
dulge him with a few words by way. of 
seenlanntion, tending strongly, he hoped, 
to exculpate him from those cruel and ill 
founded charges which had been made 
against him. He now rose to give his ho- 
nour, that he neither directly or indirectly, 
bribed, or caused to be bribed, any one 
elector or person entitled to vote for 
Cricklade, nor employed Bristow as his 
agent in that business. After repeating 
the same asseverations in respect of Bris- 
tow, to as full an extent, his lordship read, 
as part of his speech, a declaration upon 
oath made by the said Bristow, in which he 
affirmed that the noble lord was totally ig- 
norant of every one step he had taken 
respecting the late election. He concluded 
by saying, that the verdicts obtained against 
him had either been obtained by incom- 
plete evidence, or by fulse testimony. 

The Duke of Richmoyd defended the 
Bill as a Bill of regulation, policy, and ex- 
pediency. He remarked with no small de- 
gree of humour on the learned lord’s 
simile about the scalded goose. 

The Lord Chancellor considered the 
Bill in detail, and combated the principle 
and provisions of it. He was answered by 
lord Ashburton in a speech highly ap- 
plauded above the bar, as he scarcely 
closed a sentence without several ‘ hear 
hims’ from the opposite side of the House. 

* : 
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Lord Loughborough contended that the 
franchise of voting was daily bought and 
sold, and was consequently a species of 
property. To limit, narrow, or restrain it, 
therefore, in his opinion, amounted to pu- 
nishment, and fully justified what had 
been asserted, that the Bill was a Bill of 
pains and penalties. 

The Duke of I?ichmond replied very 
fully to the learned lord who opened the 
debate. The learned lord contended, that 
the present was a judicial proceeding by 
way of Bill, and that proxies, as a proof of 
his assertion, were not permitted to be 
counted in the division, nor received. He 
was glad to hear it; he sincerely wished 
that proxies were rejected in all cases. 
He had seen strange use made of proxies ; 
a very singular one, however, just then 
occurred to his memory, and he believed he 
had the noble lord in his eye who produced 
the proxy of another noble lord (Dela- 
wate) who at the time of its production 
was actually dead.—The learned lord had 
represented the present as a Bill of pains 
and penalties, upon the ground that the 
right of voting, being annexed to property, 
became a matter of property itself; that 
to extend the franchise was to diminish its 
value, and to diminish the value was in 
fact to trench upon the rights and pro- 
perty of innocent men, for such several 
of the voters of Cricklade had a right to 
be considered, as their constituent inte- 
grity had not been so much as called in 
question. The learned lord considered 
the franchise as a matter of property. 
Even so, the present Bill by no means af- 
fected it. That people who had been 
convicted of bribery were thereby dis- 
abled from voting at future elections was 
certain; but that was by operation of law, 
in the courts below, upon the statute or 
common law;: but with that, as the learned 
lord had ingenuously observed, the present 
Bill had nothing to do. But, said the 
noble lord, the franchise, if extended to 
other persons, renders that already vested 
in the present electors of less value; and 
if the franchise constitutes a part of the 
value of the freehold or leasehold interest, 
it certainly amounts to a loss of property, 
and the Bill may be considered so far as a 
Bill of pains and penalties. In his opinion 
the very contrary would be found to be 
strictly maintainable. The right of voting 
was not a vested right, to be held merely 
for the benetit of the possessor; but was a 
trust, for the faithful discharge of which 
he stood virtually bound to the public; 
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and that very public who delegated the 
trust for the benefit of the whole commu- 
nity, were at all times, or as often as the 
occasion presented itself, fully competent 
to new model the frame and extent of the 
trust; or in the event of actual abuse, 
totally to withdraw it, either by transfer- 
ring that right to others, to participate 
with them, or finally, if necessity should 
call for the measure, to annihilate the 
franchise. Trusts, from their nature, were 
all liable to abuse, which always furnished 
an unanswerable argument for mesures of 
prevention when practicable ; and in some 
cases justified the dissolving the connec- 
tion between the public and its trustees. 
Apply this reasoning to the present Bill. 
Notorious bribery had been practised at 
the late election; and from past expe 
rience, the like might be expected again: 
here he could not help taking notice of 
the learned lord’s curious attempt at 
logical criticism, contending that the word 
‘therefore’ should have been introduced. 
Now, in his apprehension, there was no 
manner of occasion for it ; for the fact on 
which the Bill was framed, was simply 
this, that notorious bribery and corruption 
had been practised, &c. The learned 
lord, indeed, had acknowledged as much; 
without therefore considéring the votes of 
the electors as a marketable commodity, 
which would be depreciated in their value 
by the present Bill, the Bill was to be 
considered merely as a measure of poli- 
tical regulation, framed upon the fact 
stated in the preamble, and merely in- 
tended to operate as a measure of preven- 
tion, to put a stop to the repetition of such 
evils in time to come.—The learned lord 
had endeavoured already to meet this ar- 
gument: * like the scalded goose,” said 
the learned lord, *‘ who avoided the cold 
water as well as the hot, the electors of 
Cricklade will feel a dread and horror at 
the approach of an election; they wil 
run 20 miles from the place on the day of 
poll, and fly from a canvass or temptatwo, 
as they would from a plague, mortified 
and punished as they have been for their 
late malefactions.” Now, if the learned 
lord was serious, it astonished him be- 
yond measure; if he was not, the argu- 
ment was such as did not deserve an 
answer ; but taking it in the former sense; 
was not the probability directly the other 
way? might it not be rationally expected, 
that an escape under such circumstances 
of public delinquency, would operate ss 
an encouragement to persevere? Had not 
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the experience of the neighbouring bo- 
roughs, supposed to be equally profligate 
and corrupt, furnished the most unanswer- 
able arguments, to shew that legal pu- 
nishment had no other effect than seeming 
to harden them in their guilt; and that 
instead of being filled with fright or dis- 
may at an approaching poll, the inhabit- 
ants or electors of those boroughs, with 
perhaps more caution, but acting upon 
similar principles, rejoiced at the approach 
of a general election? The learned lord 
had, in comparing the Shoreham Bill with 
the present, furnished him with an argu- 
ment in favour of the latter, of which he 
was not aware. He had fully confirmed 
every thing almost which could be urged 
in behalf of the measure now under con- 
sideration; for, he believed, time out of 
mind previous to the passing of that Bill, 
the borough of New Shoreham had been 
represented by some East or West Indian, 
and not by the neighbouring country gen- 
tlemen. He well remembered an expres- 
sion of the late earl of Chatham, when 
the Bill came before their lordships, that 
New Shoreham was represented upon the 
banks of the Ganges; but, be trusted, it 
would be so no more. His lordship’s ex- 
pectations had been exactly fulfilled ; up- 
wards of 12 years had elapsed since the 
right of voting had been extended to the 
rape of Bramber, and a single instance had 
not occurred, in which the natural interest 
had been transferred to the Ganges, or 
beyond the limits of the neighbourhood. 
It had been uniformly represented by the 
gentlemen of the vicinage, or within the 
rape; and no attempt had been made 
by a nabob of any description, to bribe or 
Corrupt ;—a most pdwertal argument, he 
oe in favour of the present Bill. 
is grace, after shewing that that part of 
the Shoreham Bill which punished and 
-disfranchised the members, called the 
Christian Society, was, in fact, a Bill of 
pains and penalties; pointed out the dif- 
ference between that and the_ present, 
where no man was specifically accused or 
punished, and where, taking the matter in 
the largest sense, the Bill could be only 
Considered as a Bill of political regulation, 
modifying the exercise of a trust to the 
benefit of that public which delegated it. 
The Lord Chancellor entirely coincided 
with the learned lord who spoke first, as 
to the law doctrines laid down by him. 
He conceived the Bill, though legislative 
in its ultimate object, to be strictly tied 
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ceedings, whether the same was likely to 
affect the lives, properties, or liberties of 
the persons concerned. With all his in- 
dustry, he could not bring himself to cons 
sider the Bill in any other light but asa 
Bill of pains and penalties. There was 
no person within hearing held the noble 
duke’s abilities and political integrity in 
higher estimation than he did; he had - 
often been witness when his grace exhie 
bited the fullest proofs of them, and scarce 
a day passed which did not furnish fresh 
ones ; but still, unequal as he felt himself 
to enter the lists with the noble duke, in 
the discussion of a great and political 
question, not daring to trust to any thing 
but what led to bring home conviction to 
his own mind, a sense of duty, as well as 
common sense, compelled him to prefer 
his reason, however scantily dealt-out, to 
the assertions or unsupported opinions of 
any other man, however high or respects 
table he might stand in the eye of the 
public. When, therefore, the noble duke © 
called the present Bill, not a Bill of pains 
and penalties, but of regulation, of political 
expediency, if not hecessity, and as form= 
ing a part only, and a small one, of a very 
extensive plan of public reformation, he 
confessed himself totally at a loss even so 
much as to conjecture what the noble 
duke meant. Before, therefore, he could | 
give a decided opinion on the present 
measure, as connected with others that 
were to follow, it would be necessary to 
explain those which might be supposed 
to induce him to give his assent to the - 
Bill under consideration, of which, stands 
ing as a single unconnected measure, he 
greatly disapproved. For instance, with« 
out such previous explanation, he should 
give his assent to the Bill mercly on trust - 
that other Bills, of a more extensive 
reform, were to follow it, but which he 
equally disapproved of. After having 
made one false step, he should find him- 
self in the disagreeable predicament of. 
treading it back again. He must confess, 
that all plans of reformation should be 
cautiously received ; the removing of an- 
cient foundations was always attended 
with danger, and was too often produce 
tive of mischief.. It was not to be contro- 
verted that the legislature was competent 
to disfranchise this or that borough, or to 
take away the rights of individuais, or 
whole bodies of men, without adhering to 
any fixed system or rule for their conduct. 
Many instances of the kind were already 


down to the rules observed ip judicial pro- | on record: but it became their wisdom, 
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justice, and discretion, not to abuse those 
high and transcendant powers which the 
were competent to exercise, and whi 
the constitution had vested in them. It 
could not be denied but it was necessary 
_ to have a supreme or absolute power esta- 
blished in every form of government. In 
this country the constitution had happily 
placed it in the three estates; but if the 
question came to be fairly and nakedly 
considered, there did not exist a doubt in 
his mind, but this absolute power could 
alter the tenure of the crown itself, could 
new model that very House, by rendering 
it elective, instead of hereditary, and dis- 
pose of or abrogate the rights of the peo- 
ple. His oe concluded with de- 
claring, that the Bill, when the question 
came to be put, should meet from him a 
most hearty negative. 

The question was at length put, that the 
Bill be committed, when the House di- 
vided: Contents, 47; Not-contents, 22. 
Majority, 25. 


The King’s Message respecting the Civil 
List Debt.) May 2. Lord Jofin Caven- 
dish brought up the following Message 
from his Majesty : 


“G. R. ? 

“ His Majesty has found, with concern, 
that notwithstanding the two several pay- 
ments of the civil list debt, and the subse- 
quent increase of the civil list revenue, a 
considerable debt is since incurred ; his 
Majesty, therefore, desires the advice and 
aid of the House of Commons as to the 
mode of discharging that debt, and pre- 
venting the like in future, without layin 
any new burthen on his people, whom it 
is evcr his wish, as much as possible, to 
relieve. For these purposes his Majesty 
lays before the House the plan of reform 
which he has judged proper to make in 
his establishment to be perfected by the 
wisdom of parliament, for the honour of 
the crown, and the public benefit.” 


Lord John Cavendish observed, that the 
objections which some gentlemen had to 
teforms in the King’s houshold, arose 
principally from delicacy, and a reluctance 
to intermeddle with the private or domestic 
expences of his Majesty: those motives 
must now disappear; there could be no 
longer any plea from delicacy, as the 
King was himself the first to propose the 
reform. The savings likely to be made 
by the plan, to which his Majesty had 
‘alluded, and which he should immediately 
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lay before the House, weuld amount 
to a a sum which would 
amply provide in ime for the di a 
the present debt of the civil list, and the 
interest upon that debt. But | } 
were not to suppose that the reform would 
stop here; this was only a specimen of 
that economy and refermation, which 
should be introduced into every depert- 
ment. He then’ moved an Address of 
thanks to his Majesty, for his gracious 


essage. 
The Address was agreed to without 
opposition. a 3 


Debate in the Commons on Ser Thomas 
Rumbold’s Restraining Bill, &c.] May 3. 
The Bill for restraining sie ‘Thomas Rom- 
bold and Mr. Perring from quitting the 
eee was committed. 

The Lord Advocate eaid, that the framers 
of the Bill had adhered as closely as pos- 
sible to that which had been brought in 
for locking up the estates of the | 
conceraed in the South Sea Company 
scheme; but as there was some difference 
between the present case, and that of the 
persons concerned in the South Sea Com- 
pany scheme, so he found himself-obliged 
to pr a clause, which that difference 
rendered absolutely necessary: in the one 
case, the property of the ns who 
were the objects of the Bill, was all ia 
England; in the ptesent case a part of it 
was very likely in India; in order there- 
fore to discover it, he moved for leave to 
bring in a clause, which should compel 
the parties to deliver in upon oath an ac- 


count ef their y, to the chief 
B | baron of the Exchequer: " and also to av- 


thorise the mayor’s court at Calcutta to 
examine people upon oath as to she pro- 
perty of sir T. Rumbold, &c. and as a 
reward to these ohare — discov fal any 
concealed onging to the par- 
ties aforestid, to allow them 9 per cent. 
on all such concealed sums as they should 
discover. = 

Sir T. Rumbold objected to the clause, 
as it would subject him to very uncommon 
hardships : the Bill then in the committee 
might well be called a punishment, as it 
went to lock up his property, and preveat 
him from alienating any part of it, if he 
should stand in need of it : it went also to 
el him to give an account upori eath, 
of all he was worth in the world; this 
surely was a punishment; and yet he had 
not been permitted to make any defence 
to avert it: this might be called justice} 
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bit he could not’ call that justice, which hon, member had a right to be heard 
cere Geer pri on.a man, who had | now, all the preceding steps had been 
not been heard in his defence. He there- | wrong; if they were Akt, it was not yet 
fore laid his claim to a hearing, and said | time for him to be heard ; that time would. 
he would prbsent a petition, praying to be | come when the Bill of pains and penalties 
‘heard by his counsel aguinst the Bill. | should be read the second time. As to 
‘There. was avother thing, on which he | the report that the hon. baronet intended 
thought it necessary to aay a few words: | to fly from justice, he really did not be- 
he understood that it was industriously lieve it; and he had said to all those who 
reported abroad, that a great part of his | had mentioned that report to him, that it 
property lay in foreign. funds: now he | might be trué, but that he had not seen 
. ‘most solemnly declared to the House, | as yet one symptom that could induce him 
‘that. hé had not in Eutope gre ora! Sbot to believe it. With regard to the two, 
of property that was not in Great Britain ; | sureties in 50,000/. each, he had no ob- 
jection to make an alteration on that. 


nor had he any Property whatseever in 
ead; and to look only for five sureties 


China, as' some peop imagined; there 
in 10,000/,.each; and he knew that the 


was some in India; but ‘he should 

give in his account oath, the House | hon. member had such relations and con- 

-woutd find that his wealth had been greatly | nectious, that he could not be at a loss 
for such sureties; the security looked for 


exaggerated. As therefore the whole of 
his property lay within the domjnions of | was, net that the money must be paid, 
Great Britain, there could be no occasion | but that the hon. baronet would not fly 
for imposing upoh him, condétiona which | from justice : it was a point of honour on 
-would subject him to. perpetual imprison- | one aiile, and of confidence on the other; 
‘ment: he was to be bound himself in | and those who could put confidence in his 
100,000/. not to leave the kingdom, and | honour, could have no objection to be- 
to find two sureties to the same end in| come bound for his appearance. As to 
50,0008. each. As tothe sum in which | hearing a defence in the present stage, it 
he was to be bound himself, he had no | would be contrary to the. precedent in the 
Objection to it, he did net care if it was | South Sea case, which the framers of the 
greater; but as prejudices had been raised | present Bill had.strictly copied. | 

i Sir T. Rumbold maintained, that the 


against him, he was suré he could not’ 
find two petsons who would be bound for | cases were by no means parallel; for, in 
the one, the persons concernex: had, in 


him in 50,000/. each; because his pro- 

‘perty being in so very precarious a situa- | their ae to the House of Lords, ac- 
‘tion a8 it was at present, he could not | knowledged their guilt; he, on the con« 
have it in his powet to indemnify them: | trary, stood ines hid defence, and main- 
find indeed, when he considered that the | tained his innocence. He was sorry that 
House knew he was possessed of a very | the House did not seem inclined to re- 
considerable real estate in the kingdom, | main satisfied with his own personal secu- 
which, were he so inclined, he could not, | rity; for he really did not know how, in 
at present, alienate; he could not but] his present situation, to ask any friend 
think that he was hardly dealt by, as it} to be bound for him. However, come 
could not be supposed that he would re- | what would, he desired it might be un- 
nounce his property and his country, | derstood, that he protested against the 
‘when he had no reason to think that if} Bill, and pleaded not guilty. 

he should ever be found guilty of the} The committee then went through the 
charges brought against him, the peci- | Bill. 4 
niaty punishment that might be laid upon . . 

him, would come up fo any thing near| May 6. Mr. Dempster presented a pe- 
the value of the estates he had in Eng- | tition from sir T. Rumbold, praying to be 
land. A rimour had indeed been spread, | heard by his counsel, against the Bill for 
that he would not abide the decision of the | restrainmg him from alienating his pro- 
law; but the reasons he had just given | perty, &c. and containing various reasons 
would be a sufficient answer to such a | to induce the House to grant his prayer. 
report. He concluded, by urging his | The petition having been brought up and 
claim to be heard by his counsel against | read, Mr. Dempster said, that he thought 
the Bill. 7 | it his duty to comply with the request 
The Lord Advocate said, he was sorry | which had been made to him, to intro- 
that he must oppess-this claim; if the | duce the petition; and he would also 
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move, that the prayer of it be granted ; 
but so little was he informed of the mode 
of proceeding, in such cases, that he did 
not know, whether he should not vote 
against his own motion: however, in this 
he would be determined by what he should 
hear from other gentlemen better ac- 
quainted than he was with parliamentary 
orci: He then moved, that the prayer 
of the petition be granted. 

Captain Rumbold begged to be heard 
for a few minutes on a subject which so 
. nearly concerned him. He conceived 
that the Bill for tying up the estate of his 
hon. relation ought, with a great deal of 
propriety, to be considered as a punish- 
ment ; now, in his opinion, to be punished 
without conviction, nay, without a trial, 
was contrary to the immutable and eter- 
nal laws of justice, which ordain that trial 
shall precede punishment, and that no 
man shall be condemned unheard: his 
hon. relation claimed nothing more from 
the House, than that he should be heard ; 
and he conceived that, as this claim was 
founded in justice and equity, it would be 
a violation of both to reject it. There 
was, in the Bill against which his hon. re- 
Jation pleaded to be heard, a clause, which 
carried with it a peculiar hardship; for it 
locked up his hon. relation’sproperty for 12 


months fromthe passing of the Bill, until the | 


end of the then next session of parliament. 
Now, though the Bill of pains and penal- 
ties should never be presented, or having 
been presented in that or the other House 
of Parliament, nay, though his hon. rela- 
tion should be able (and he made no doubt 
but he should) to make his innocence ap- 

ear clearly to the House, still this clause 
in the restraining Bill would keep the pro- 
perty locked up long after the end for 
which it was to be enacted should have 
been answered. This Bill was only to 
compel his hon. relation to abide the de- 
cision of the law; and if he should do 


that, the object of the restraining Bill was ' 


completely attained: but if he should be 


acquitted of the charges brought against : 
him, the restraining Bill would still remain | 


in full force to the end of the session of 
parliament next ensuing, after the expira- 
tion of twelve months from the passing of 
‘the Bill. This he conceived to be a hard- 
ship, which neither law, justice, nor equity, 
could in his opinion justify: there cer- 
tainly should be in the Bill, a clause which 
should annul it as soon as its end should 
be answered. Upon the whole, he hoped 
the House would see that the prayer of 
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his hon. relation was such as could not be 
rejected, without a breach of the immuta- 
ble laws of reason and justice. 

The Lord Advocate the mo- 
tion. The restraining Bull he conceived 
to be absolutely necessary, as without it, | 
the Bill of pains and penalties would be 
rendered useless and absurd, and the whole 
proceeding would be elusory. The peti- 
tion stated, that the Bill would prevent the 
petitioner from making settlements upon 
some of his children, who were to be 
shortly married. On this head, he cer- 
tainly would go as far as any man to make 
the hon. baronet as easy as possible; and he 
would not oppose any proposition on that 
subject, which should not be incompatible 
with the ends of public justice. ) 

Mr. Jenkinson also opposed the motion. 
He admitted, that the beedshi said to be 
likely to arise from the Bill were not 
ideal ; but no process in any court of jus- 
tice in criminal, and indeed in most of the. 
civil proceedings, could be executed with- 
out subjecting the parties to hardships. 
The restraining Bill was in the nature of 
a warrant, which compelled a man to give 
bail to abide his trial; this. was undoubt- 
edly a hardship: but without such hard- 
ships, the end of justice must in general 
be defeated. | | 

Sir 7. Rumbold said, he would not give 
a vote on the present question, and he 
feared it might be indelicate for him even 
to speak to it: but being encouraged by 
the House, he proceeded. He: urged s1- 
‘milar arguments to those used by his son; 
and farther observed, that the clause which 
empowered the servants of the India 
Company abroad, to examine persons 
upon oath, relative to the propertyhe might 
have there, imposed on him a hardship of 
a peculiar nature; for at the a time 
when the Company were suing him in 
the courts below, this clause would be 
used in their aid, and be employed as an 
engine against him, to extort evidence for 
the Company: nay, as he was to be exa- 
mined upon oath himself, as to the state 
of his property, he thought it would be 
contrary to the rules of justice, that he 
should be compelled to stand in a situation 
in which he might be made to criminate 
himself. If the restraining Bill was mere- 
ly to make him abide the decision of the 
law, he would pledge his honour, and he 
would stake any part of the real estate he 
possessed in the kingdom, that he would 
not fly from justice. If the restraining 
Bill was brought in merely in aid of the 
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-Bill of pains and penalties, he could see no 
reason whatsoever, that the former should 
outlive the latter; he wanted to see the 
one expire, when the other should have 
been disposed of: thus, if the Bill 
of pains and penalties should be rejected 
in either House of Parliament, he would 
‘have the restraining Bill in such case to 
determine. It had been represented in a 
former debute, that, in the present stage 
of the business, the House .was acting 
_ merely as a grand jury, finding a bill: he 
would then call upon any 40 gentlemen. in 
the House to declare, if they had exa- 
mined even.the ex parte evidence, on 
which the Resolutions of the Secret Com- 
mittee against him were founded ; if they 
had read the appendix, to which these Re- 
solutions referred; and if they could, as 
rand jurors lay their hands upon their 
earth and declare, as gentlemen, and as 
honest men, that the appendix, or evi- 
-dence, bore out the charges: if they 
could not answer in the affirmative, he did 
_.not see how they could vote for the re- 
-straining Bill in any stage. 

The Solicttor Generat (Mr. Lee) spoke 
in favour of the motion. It had been fre- 
quently observed, that precedent had 
guided the framers of the Bill in the man- 
ner. of drawing it up; but the petition 
stated that the present case and those 
precedents had little or no analogy: that 
was a point to which he should like to 
‘hear the hon. baronet’s counsel speak ; 
and he thought the House could not in 
justice refuse to hear counsel on that 
head. 

It was at length agreed, that the re- 
straining Bill should be re-committed ; and 
that then the prayer of the petition should 
-be grantéd, and counsel heard in the com- 
mittee. This point having been agreed. 
to, Mr. Dempster withdrew his motion. 
Mr. Fox consented to this agreement; 
but he desired it might be understood, 
that counsel should be heard only against 
the clauses, not the principle of the Bill. 


May 9. The House resolved itself into 
a committee, on the Bill for restraining. 
sir T. Rumbold and Mr. Perring from 
-leaving the kingdom. Mr. Scot was called 
‘to the bar, as counsel for Mr. Perring ; 
Mr. Arden, and Mr. Hardinge having 
been heard the day before in behalf of sir 
-Thomas. Mr. Scot argued against the 
clauses of the Bill for a considerable length 
of time, and then withdrew from the bar. 

The Attorney General supported the 
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-same side of the question for which Mr. 


Scot had argued; and could not be - 
brought to think that it was not a very 


‘great hardship on a man to have his whole 


estate impounded, merely for this purpose, 
that he might not fly from justice. The 
hon. baronet, who was one of the objects 
of the Bill, was possessed of a considerable 
real estate.; he had no objection that this 
estate should be the security to the public, 
that the owner would not run away; but 
he could nat consent that his whole pro- 
perty should he involved in this Bill, be- 
cause the necessity, of procuring bail to 
the value of 150,000/. would amount, in 
reality, to absolute imprisonment ;. as he 
could not have it in his power to indem- 
a others to become sureties for him. 

he Lord Advocate urged over again 
the arguments he had used in support of. 
the Bill. He contended, that the provi- 
sions contained in it were necessary preli- 
minaries, without which any Bill to in- 
flict pains and penalties must prove elu- 


sory. 

The Solicitor General took the other 
side of the question. He said it was con- 
trary to the practice of the courts below, 
and of the canstitution, to exact excessive 
bail; the present Bill exacted such exces- 
sive bail as the law condemned; and there- 
fore gentlemen must perceive that it ought 
not to pass. He had no objection that 
the parties should be compelled to give | 
bail to a considerable amount ; but not 
to the amount of their whole property, 
which would put it out of their power 
to find bail; and consequently the pu- 
nishment of imprisonment would most 
likely be inflicted on a man who might be 
innocent; nay, who in the present stage 
of the business, must be presumed to be 
Innocent. Mr. Laurens had offered the 
chief justice of England bail to the amount 
of 100,000. for his appearance, but that 


learned judge refused to take such exces- 


sive bail, and enlarged the prisoner, taking 
bail to a much less amount. The same 
principle, he maintained, should prevail in 


.this case; and the more so, as it was an 


extraordinary departure from the esta- 
blished laws aad ordinary practice of ~ 
England. There was another very great 
hardship in the Bill; it compelled sir T. 
Rumbold to give a true state of his pro- 
perty, on oath, and under pain of death. 
This was a bold and dangerous precedent: | 
it went to establish an inquisition over 
the minds, effects, and secrets of men, 
repugnant to every principle of the con- 
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stitution: it might ptace.thé party con- 
cerned, in- a cee aa from aie the 
House cduld not extricaté him; and it 
might place the House in a situation in 
which ey might not know how to act. 
It compelled sir Thontas to give a true 
state of his property from a certain giveh 
etiod, fot which there was a blank left in 
the Bill: the hon. baronet had a seat in 
that House, and so had his son: ‘ Now, 
el nd said he, “ and J really state it 
obly upon supposition, that these two 
kéhts had been obtained by. the means of 
thoney, shall the worthy baronet conceal 
the sums by which the seats were. obtairi- 
éd, aud make no méntion whatever about 
them? If he does, he will be hanged. 
Mutt he reveal the circumstance? If he 
-@ods, what will thé Housé do with him ?”” 
_ Mr. Fof said, that this was an extradt- 
‘dinary 
& departure from the ordinity rules and 
forms of law; and the very reason why 
‘the present subject had fiot béen taken up 
in the inferior tribunals, was, that it was 
‘out of the reach of the rules and forms of 
law ; nay even of every existing law. His 
Jearned friend hat appealed to the pas- 
sions of the House, on the hardships of an 
individual; he might also, if he had un. 
folded the wholé case, have informed the 
House, that there were millions of unfor- 
tunate Asiatics, patties to this Bill, who 
‘called for justice upon those who had plun- 
dered arid destroyed them. He might 
have stdted, also, that the British name 
had been brandéd and stigmatised, and 
‘that these millions and this name called 
for reparation. His learned friend was 
mistaken, when he thought that the heavy 
fine was exacted merely to secure the pre- 
sence of sir T. Rumbold at trial; the ob- 
ject was to make restitution ; and the Bill 
wh to discover the means out of which 
réstitution might be made. He, there- 
fore, would vote for compelling sir T. 
Rumbold to give in an account upon oath of 
his effects; he could not think of sending 
Out to India to discover what specific in- 
juries hdd beén done to individuals there ; 
for he feared that such a nieasure would 
énd in the death of such individuals who 
should dare to give evidence against any 
of the ruling powers in a country, where 
thé court of justice, which had been esta- 
blished for the protection of the nétivés 
‘Was now, cofnécted 43 it Was with the 
ruling powers there, an instrument of 
tyranny and Sppresion, extending the 
mish laws over people who had never 
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cast; and therefore would justify | 
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heard of them, and inflicting capital pi- 
Hishments on those who knew not that the 
ldws of England made capital many of 
those acts, which used to be done without 
any idéa that Oy led to capital punish. 
ments: if "y the natives should give 
évidencé in the present case, he made no 
doubt but gat would mieet the fate of 
Nundcomar, who had been i pu not for 
his forgeries or frauds, bat for the evidence 
which he had expressed a desire to give 

ainst the leading Eu in India. 

¢ hoped that many more Bills of the 
sathe naturé. as the present would be 
brought fn, that not one of those who had 
stared in the plunder of Asia; and tar- 
nished the lustte of the British name, 


should remain unpunished. 


+ The Bill then passed the Committee. 


May 18. The report of the Committee 
was brought Mia | 

Sir P. J. Clerke rtidved, that Mr. Per- 
ring’s name be erased from thé Bill; his 
réasoh wds, that it did not appear that Mr. 
Perring acted in arly other than a sabor- 

inte capacity in all those transactions 
which were made the basis of the intended 
prosécution. | 

General Smith did not agree in sup- 
posing Mt. Perring innocent; nor did he, 
on the other hand, think him sufficiently 
criminal to be an object of punishment by 
a Bill of pains atid penalties. 

Mr. Powys thought that Mr. Perring 
was not a proper object of pains and penal- 
ties; and if he had been in the House 
when the motion was made to bring m 
such a Bill, he would have opposed it, a 
far as related to him. 

The motion was negatived. 

The clerk then began to read the amend- 
ménts. In the committee it had been 
agreed that 50,0004. of sir T. Rumbold’s 
pro erty should be left uncovered by the 

ill; that he might have it in his power fo 
indemnify such persons as should become 
his sureties to that amount. The Lord 
Advocate held this to be just the same, 8 
if sir Thomas was to be bound himself 
alone to the amdunt of 150,000/. for 8 
the collateral security was to be thos 
demtnified, there was, in fact, no other w- 
curity for the public, but sir Thomas® 
own estate. There was & good deal of 
reasoning upon this business; till at lat 
Mr. Whitbread moved, that the sum to be 
left uncoveréd should be 20,0004. inst 
of 50,0003. On this the House divided, 
Wheh there appeared, Noes 188; Aye! 
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The question was put for the 50,000%. and 
carried without a division. When the 
glerk came to that clause, by which sir 
‘Thomas was to give in a full and true ac- 
count of his effects, 

The Solicitor General opposed it. It 
was said by the friends of the Bill, that it 
was only preparatory to trial, and not in 
itself a punishment. But the fact was, 
that though the preamble only stated that 
there wete suspicions against sir Thomas, 
&c. still upon those suspicions, that gen- 
tleman's whole property was to be locked 
up: if this was not punishment, lie did not 
understand the meaning of the word. The 
precedent he held to be dangerous; and 
on that ground alone the Bill ought to be 
opposed ; if the House had resolved one 
hundred false facts, they would not do 
half so much mischief as by establishing a 
false principle. To resolve in an election 
committee, that a man of thirty years of 
age was under twenty, and consequently 
ineligible to a seat in parliament, was an 
injury to an individual; but it established 
no new principle, for the only question of 
principle in that case would be, that a 
minor should not sit in parliament ; but to 
resolve that excessive bail should be re- 
quired, and a party be punished before 
trial, would establish precedents of the 
most dangerous nature. The clause to 
compel him to give an account, upon oath, 
of his property, on pain of death, went to 
establish an inquisition of the most tyran- 
pic nature: it went to make a man con- 
demn himself. If the friends to the Bill 
had proofs to bring the charges home to 
sir Thomas, then this clause must, of 
course, be unnecessary; if they had not, 
then it went toextort proofs from the man 


‘againgt himself; a principle repugnant to 


reason, justice, law, equity, and nature. 
Mr. Fox said, that it was of the essence 
of every charge, that some punishment 
should precede trial; for the law impri- 
soned an accused person, until he could 
find security for his appearance; and 
though it was a maxim in reason to hold 
every man innocent until he is proved to 
be guilty, yet the law by this procedure 
seemed, on the contrary, to hold every ac- 
cused man to be guilty, until he has purged 
himself; as in cases where the plaintiff 
swears to a debt, the court will make the 
defendant give bail in double the sum 
sworn to, acting as if the proof of the 
debt was in full force: the bail was not 
proportioned to the guilt in criminal cases ; 
or rather the bail, however great, was not 
§ 
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a-proof ef great guilt; it always was pro- 
portioned to the greatness of the crime 
charged oe the accused. The Bill did 
not insist that sir T. Rumbold should give 
an account of his effects upon oath, merel 

that he might be brought to furnish proofs 
against hiniself; this oath was imposed on 
him, that the House might know where 
the money lay, which they were to prove 
had been amassed by peculation; it was 
that this wealth might be forthcoming, 
for the purposes of restitution. He then 


bears the happy consequences to our 
ut 


ure government in India, from restitu- 
tion thus made. < 
‘The Bill was ordered to be engrossed. 


May 14. Mr. Rumbold presented a. 
ition. from his father, sir Thomas, pray- 

ing that he might be heard by his counsel 
against the Bill of pains and penalties, 
then depending in the House. It was or- 
dered that sir Thomas should be heard on 
the second reading of the Bill, on the 3rd 
of June. A clause was then introduced, 
by way of rider to the restraining Bill, to 
leave so much of sir T. Rumbold’s estate 
uncovered by the Bill, as should enable 
him to make provision for his children, to 
the amount of 30,000/. This clause, after 
a little conversation, was agreed to. — 

Sir P. J. Clerke moved for leave to bring 
in a similar clause to enable Mr. Perring 
to make settlements on his issue. 

The Lord Advocate treated the propo- 
sition as extremely ridiculous; the Bill was 
to expire the Ist of February; and Mr. 
Perring had been married only a few days ; 
and therefore he could not suppose that 
there would be a very numerous progeny 
to provide for between this and the Ist’ of 
February next. i 

The motion was rejected. On the ques- 
tion, that the Bill do pass, ors 

Mr. Alderman Sawébridge opposed it. 
He observed, that where no positive proof 
could be adduced, it would be sufficient 
for the ends of justice to bring circum- 
stantial evidence; but it would be cruel 
to extort by force that evidence from the 
party accused. He had a very strong op- 

ition to the tribunal that was to try sir 

omas Rumbold: the House were the 
grand jury that bad found the Bill, the 
petty jury that were to try the accused, 
and above all, they were the accusers : 
now, how could an equitable decision be 
expected in such a place? And.he could 
not help taking notice, that a tribunal 
where the judges were not upon oath, was 


t 
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unprecedented in every part of this coun- 
try: a right hon. member (Mr. Fox) had 
taken a great deal of pains to prove the 
propriety of this measure, but his argu- 
ments had no weight with him, except to 
make him suspect that there was “ some- 
thing rotten in the state of Denmark.” 
That right hon. member had said, that the 
Bill of pains and penalties was more in 
favour of the accused than a Bill of im- 
peachment, because the former afforded 
" more opportunities of escaping, than the 
latter would; the latter would make the 
House of Lords the only tribunal for try- 
ing him; but the former established three 
tribunals, the two Houses of Parliament, 
and the King: but this argument must 
surely be used in jest; for as well might 
the right hon. member say, that a fox pur- 
sued by ten packs of hounds, has a better 
chance of escaping, than if he was to be 
chased only by one. 

The House then divided on the ques- 
tion for passing the Bill; Yeas 82; Noes 

9 


The Lord Advocate moved that the At- 
-torney General be ordered to prepare the 
evidence, and manage the business of the 


prosecution, at the bar of the House, on. 


the Bill for inflicting pains and penalties 
on sir Thomas Rumbold, &c. This mo- 
tion was passed without opposition. 


Debate on Mr. Wilkes’s Motion for 
rescinding the Resolutions relating to his 
Exzpulsion.} May 3. Mr. Wilkes said ; 

r. Speaker; I think myself peculiarly 
happy at the present moment, that I have 
the honour of submitting to the House an 
important national question respecting the 
rights of election, when the friends and 
favourites of the people enjoy, with the 
smiles of our ‘sovereign, the offices of 
trust and power in the state, accompanied 
with that fair influence, which is neces- 
sarily created by great ability, perfect 
integrity, the purest political virtue, and 
the remembrance of their former upright 
conduct inthe cause of the people. If 
the people of England, Sir, have at any 
period explicitly and fully declared an 
opinion respecting a momentous constitu- 
tional question, it has been in regard to 
the Middlesex election in 1768, and the 
subsequent most profligate proceedings 
of an administration, hostile by system to 
the rights of this country, and every part 
of the British empire. An instance cannot 
be found ‘in our history of a more general 
soncurrence of sentiment among the free- 


holders of England, and they were joined 
by almost every borough and corporation 
in the southern part of the island. 1 am 
satisfied therefore that I now shall find 
the real friends of the people determined 
and zealous in the support of their just 
claims and undoubted privileges. 
Hitherto, Sir, every attempt for the 
recovery of this invaluable franchise has 
been rendered fruitless by the arts and 
machinations of power in the hands of 
wicked men; and I may with truth assert, 
that the body of the people long addressed, 
titioned, and remonstrated with manly 
rmness and perseverance, but without 
the least effect, or even impression. The 
full redress demanded by this injured 
nation seems reserved to distinguish the 
present propitious zxra of public liberty 
among the early and blooming honours 
of an administration, which possesses the 
confidence, and. daily conciliates the 
affections, of a brave and sensible people. 
Their voice was never heard in a more 
clear and distinct manner than on this 
point of the first magnitude for all the 
electors of the kingdom, and I trust will 
now be heard favourably. The general 
resentment and indignation ran so high 
against the House of Commons, which 
committed the outrage, that their imme- 
diate dissolution became the prayer of 
numberless petitions to the throne. No 
man serupled 16 declare them unworthy 
to exist in their political capacity. 
public pronounced them guilty of sacn- 
ficing and betraying the rights, which they 
were Called upon by every tie of justice 
and duty to defend: The noble spirit ot 
the freeholders of Middlesex, persevering 
in the best of causes, undaunted by all 
the menaces of power, was the subject of 
the most general applause and admiration. 
The voice of the people was then in tie 
harsh and sharp tone of passion and anger 
against ministers. It will, I am persuaded, 
soon be in the soft.and pleasing accents 
of joy and thankfulness to our deliverers. 
It is scarcely possible, Sir, to state 3 
question in which the people of this free 
country are more materially interested 
than in the right of election, for it is the 
share, which they have reserved to thenr 
selves in the legislature. When it was 
wrested from them by violence, the coa- 
stitution was torn up by the roots. I have 
now the happiness of seeing the Treasury 
bench filled with the friends of the constt- 
tution, the guardians and lovers of liberty, 
who have been unwearied and uniform 0 
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the defence ofall our rights, and in’ par- 
ticular of this invaluable franchise. I hail 
the present auspicious moment, and with 
impatience expect the completion of what 
I have long and fervently desired for my 
friends and country, for the present age, 
and a free posterity. The former conduct 
of those now in power affords me the most 
sanguine hopes of this day seeing justice 
done to a people, to whom they have-so 
frequently appealed, who now look up to 
them with ardent expectation, with plea- 
sure and esteem. Consistency, Sir, has 
drawn the right line of their political con- 
duct to tl:is period. It will now point out 
the same path of public virtue and honour. 
May [ be indulged in a hint, which I mean 


to extend much beyond the business of 


the day, when I say that consistency will 
be attended with that stability and perfect 
security which are the objects of every 
good man’s wishes for them? . They have 
given us a fair earnest of their reverence 


for the constitution by their support of 


two Bills, essentially necessary to restore 
the purity and independertcy of parlia- 
ment; I mean, the Bilt for preventing 
contractors sitting in the House of Com- 


_ mons, and the Bill fur disabling officers of 


the revenue from voting at elections 
(Mr. Wilkes was here interrupted by a 
message by sir Francis Molyneux, gentle- 
man usher of the Black Rod, desiring the 
immediate attendance of the House of 
Commons in the House of Lords. The 
Speaker then went up to the House of 
Peers: and after his return and report of 
what had passed, Mr. Wilkes said] I 
return my thanks to the Black Rod for so 
luckily interposing in favour of this House, 
when I might possibly have again tired 
them with the important, however stale, 
-case of the Middlesex election, which their 
patient ear has for several years with much 
good nature suffered. I will now make 
some return for their indulgence, in pro- 
fiting by the circumstance of this happy 
Interruption, and not saying a single word 
about Walpole or Wollaston, Coke or 
Blackstone. I will not detain the House 
longer than by moving, That the entry in 
the Journal of the House of the 17th of 
February, 1769, of the resolution, « That 
John Wilkes, esq. having been -in this 
session of parliament expelled this House, 
was and is incapable of being elected a 
member to serve in this present parlia- 
ment,” Bae be read. The same being 
read, Mr. Wilkes next moved, ‘« That the 
said Resolution be 
[ VOL, XxI1.] 


expunged from the 


the Resulutions relating to his Expulsion. -. A. D. 1782. 
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Journals of this House, as being subversive 
of the rights of the whole boiy of electors 
of this kingdom.” 

Mr. Byng seconded the motion. 

Mr. Fox opposed it; but said that it 
was not from any false pride, or fear of 
being thought inconsistent. He had 
turned the question often in his mind, and 
he was still convinced that the resolution 
which gentlemen wanted to expunge, was 
founded on proper principles: it was for 
the good of the people of England that 
the House should have a power of expel- 
ling any man, whom the representatives of 
the people of England thought unworthy 
to sit among them: this was a privilege 
too valuable to be given up. He supposed 
some cases in which the public utility of it 
would be felt and acknowledged: if the 
Bill for excluding contractors from seats 
in that House, had been rejected in the. 
other; and the House of Commons should 
come to a resolution of their own, that no 
person holding a contract should sit 
amongst them, the present contractors 
losing their. seats, might be re-elected, 
and then if not prevented by this inherent 
privilege of the House to expel, the very 
men whom the House should have pro- 
nounced improper to sit among them, 
might be returned again. However, 
though he opposed the motion, he felt 
very little anxiety for the event of the 

uestion, for when he found the voice of 
the people was against the privilege, as he 
believed. was the case at present, he would 
not preserve the privilege, to make use of 
it against the people, which was originally 
intended far the preservation of their lie 
berties> Moreover, he did not think it ° 
was of great consequence to retain the. 
privilege, when the power to enforce it 
was gone: the power was undoubtedly 

one; for gentlemen might remember, 
ie when two members of that House 
had, as magistrates of London, grossly 
violated the privilege, the natural punish« 
ment ought to have been expulsion: but 
the House was afraid to proceed to that 
length : the public no longer acknowledged 
the privilege; they had associated, they 
had declared their sentiments to parliae 
ment, and had taught parliament to listen | 
to the voice of their constituents. The 
mere expunging of the resolution, hetve 
ever, would not be of any great use; thé 
doctrine would remain just as before ; une 
less a Bill should be brought in, which 
should put the matter beyond al} diss 
pute. 


[aX] 
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' The Lord Advocate opposed the motion 
also: -but he spoke principally to Mr. 
Fox’s idea of excluding any one from a 
seat in that House by a mere resolution of 
the House, and without the concurrence 
of the other branches of the legislature : 
such a resolution would be contrary to all 
law, and to the very spirit of the constitu- 
tion, according to which no one right or 
franchise of an individual was to be taken 
from him, but by law. He animadvertéed 
also on the doctrine of associations, which 
he condemned as dangerous to the last 
degree: if ten or twelve gentlemen shouid 
associate, so might ten thousand; and 
God only knew where such associations, 
once formed, would end; that House had 
seen an association of 20,000 men, with 
blue cockades, and their excesses were but 
too well remembered. In a word, from 
such meetings would arise confusion: and 
from confusion would spring up, not li- 
berty, but the rankest tyranny and despo- 
tis : 


m. 
- Lord Mahon, lord Surrey, sir P. J. 
Clerke, and the Secretary at War spoke 
also for the motion: the House at last di- 
vided, when there appeared for expunging, 
115; againet it 47. The same was ex- 
punged by the clerk accordingly. It was 
then ordered, ‘“ That ail the declara- 
tions, orders, and resolutions of this House 
respecting the election of Johm Wilkes, 
esq. for the county of Middlesex, as a 
void election, the due and Jegal election of 
Henry Lawes Luttrell, esq. into parlia- 
ment for the said county, and the incapa- 
city of John Wilkes, esq. to be elected @ 
member to serve in the said parliament, 
be expunged from the Journals of this 
House, as being subversive of the rights 
of the whole body of electors of this kmg- 
dom.” 

The same were likewise expunged by 
the clerk at the table. 


_ Motion for the Recal of Sir Elijah 
Impey.] Onthe motion of general Smith, 
the House resolved, “« That an humble 
Address be presented to his Majesty, that 
he will be pleased to recal sir Elijah Im- 
pey, knight, one of the judges of the Su- 
preme Court of Judicature at Fort William 
in Bengal, to answer to the charge of hav- 
ing accepted an office granted by, and 
tenable at the pleasure of the servants of 
the East India Company, which has a ten- 
dency to create a dependence in the said 
supreme court upon those over whose ac- 
tions the said court was intended as a con- 
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troal, contrary to the good purposes and 
true intent and meening-of an Act of the 
18th of his Majesty’s reign.” 


Debate in the Commons on the Bill of 
Reform in the Civil List a rooney 
May 6. The House resolved iteelf in 
@ conmnnittee, Mr. Burke in the chair, 
to’ take inte consideration his Majesty's 
message relative to the retrenchment of 
expences in his Majesty's heusehold. The 

lan which hed been laid before the House 
yy his Majesty’s command, contained the 
following state of savings per annum: by 
the abolition of the office uf third Secre- 
tary of State about 7,5002, Board of 


Trade 12,6001 Lords of Police of Scot- 


land 6,600/., Board of Works 7,463, 
Great Wardrobe 3,6604, Jewel Office 
3,000/., Treasury of the Chamber 38,5004, 
Cofferer of the Household 3,000/., Six 
Clerks to the Boatd of Green Cloth, aod 
other savings, 8,000/., Master of the Har- 
riers 3,000/., Ditto of the Stag Hounds 
3,000., By causing pensions to be psid im 
future at the Exchequer, abolishing the 
office of Paymaster of the Pensions, aed 
by regulations in the Mint, about 15,000/, 
making in allan anndal ¢aving of aboat 
72,3681. it appearec that the arrear due 
on the Civil Last amounted to 295,877. 
"Mr. Stanhope expresce bia diaipp 

r. Stanhone e his disappomt- 
ment et fieding chet the savings in the 
household, which he thoaght were to have 
gore m aid of the taxes, were to be ap- 
plied to the payment of a debt on the 
Civil List; a debt which he did net, and 
could not, understand, after the additioa 
of 160,000/. per annum had beeh made to 
the Civil List: he thooght an engaiy 
ought to be instituted to drscever by what 


| means a debt of near 300,000/. coakd hare 


been contracted. 

Lord Jo/m Cavendisk moved, that the 
chairman de directed to move the House 
for leave to bring mm a Bill “ for enabing 
his -Majesty to disc the debt con- 
tracted upon his civil bst revenues, end 
for ting the same from being in ar- 
rear for the fature, by sregobating the 
mode of payments out of the said reve- 
nues, and by suppressing or regulatng 
certam offices, to be mentioned in the 
said Bill, which are how paid out of she 
revenues of the civil bist.” 

Mr. Aubrey said, that he hed so very 
seldom troubled the House, for a consider- 
able time past, that he should hepe for 
greater indulgence, if, in that mement of 
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triumph to the steady opponents of pyblic 
pea gee and prodigality, he felt himself 
called upon to join his vaice to the general 
congratulations of the independent 
of the kingdow. The Bill before them 
would, he was persuaded, in that auspi- 
‘guous hour, and under the gracious pgtron- 
age, which then recommended it to the 
House, experience g different fortune from 
that which attended the virtuous, but ia- 
effectual exertions of the right hon. 
mover (Mr. Burke) of that business in the 
lest parliament. The present Bill, with 
two others of a similas tendency and com- 
plexion, (the contractors and the revenue 
officers Bills) which had lately passed the 
House of Commons, weuld, he did not 
doubt, go down to posterity, perpetual 
monuments to the hanour of an adminis- 
tration, who availed themselves of power 
to na other purpose, than to fulfil their 
tat Asie ou of bone ; ae shige 
received by the people of England ag 
pledges of a farther and more essential 
refurmation io the state. He observed, 
however, that there was another subject 
which he trusted would aot be neglected ; 
it had been lately matter of conversation 
jn the House, and appeared to him to be 
immediately connected with the principle 
and objects of the Bil before them. To 
what causes wag to be attributed the ex- 
tremity of distress, which had been so 
rapidly brought ypon a great and glorious 
empire; and which rendered the mast pe- 
nurious econamy essential to its very ex- 
istence? Who were the authors of the 
mischief? What wag the extent of t#? In 
phort, he wished to know what was the 
ecise political condition of this country, 
h at home and abroad, as far as could 
be collected from the fair reports of the 


different departments of government, when. 


the administration of affairs was transferred 
to the present ministry? An accurate 
knowledge of our situation he thought 
was equally necessary to the purposes of 
economy and policy, and would be ayr 
best guide in forming new plans and ra- 
gulations. An important step, he ob- 
served, had already been taken In that bu- 
sioess upon the suggestion of an han. gen- 
tleman of high distinction in that Houge 
(Dir. Thomas Pitt) who lately woved for 
wa ig ag Aono of the finances ; 
aad Mr. Aubrey added, that it was with 
infinite satisfaction that he had more than 
goce attended to declarations, coming. 
from & most respectable quarter, which 
justified a hope shet an enquiry into the 
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state of the nation would take place upon . 
the most extensive scale, and would meet, 
with the support of a right hon. gentle-. 
man (Mr. Fox) the powers of whose 
mind appeared to he superior to difficulties, 
and who seemed determined that his repu- 
tation for clearand unequivocal rectitude of 
conduct, as a minister, should not yield ta 
the fame of his abilities. Though he was 
only delivering in his place the opinion of 
an individya] member of parliament, he 
was nevertheless most thoroughly con- 
vinced, that in urging that enquiry, he 
spoke the wishes, and he might add the 
expectations of the great body of the 
English nation. In that point he believed 
the public were unanimovys; and that wag 
gn unanimity which ought to command the 
respect of that House. He then gave ay 
account of the different sorts there were of 
unanimity (alluding to the recommenda- 
tion of ynapimity lately urged very strongly 
hy some of the friends of the late minise . 
try); he said there was a specious sort of 
ungnimity, which he hoped never to sea 
cherished in that House. There was @ 
sort of unanimity, which was founded in 
collusians ; and might be better described 
by the name of conspiracy. The unani- 
mity he wished to see prevail in that House, 
as well as in the nation, should spring from 
a general upion.of sentiment, and a general 
combination of wisdom and virtue. If for 
the sake of maintaining a treacherous ex- 
ternal of unanimity, every channel of ine 
fornation was to be closed, all distinctions 
confounded, every principle of justice and 
retribution confounded, all ideas of re- 
sponsibility exploded ; he, for one, s0 far 
from wishing to see that House unanimous 
upon such terms, should, against the bent 
of his character and temper, be obliged tg 
become an advocate for discord. Mr. 
Aubrey then spoke of the miserable aspect 
affairs bore in this country, the rapid de- 
clensioy of which, he said, stood a single 
instance in history: it had no example ia 
the annals of the world. He hoped they 
would not exhibit an instance, equally un- 
exampled, of a stupid and monstrous in- 
sensibility, te events of such deep interest 
and importance. On the contrary, ‘he 
hoped they would give a solid proof of 
unapimity, by entering heartily and fully 
into an enquiry, in which the honour of 
the English name, the reputation of the 
last administration, and of the present, 
were equally concerned. It was in firm 
expectation that such ap enquiry would, 
in dug time, be act on foot, he had double 
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Satisfaction in voting for the present Bill, 
persuaded that unless they returned to 
the old constitational doctrine of respon- 
sibility, the best meant, the best planned 
projects of reform must, ina great mea- 
sure, fail in producing their effect. 

Mr. Secretary Fox declared, that he 
held the enquiries to be absolutely neces- 
sary to the salvation of the empire; and 
he would not, for the sake of unanimity in 
that House, lend himself to screen an 
man or set of men from justice ; an unani- 
mity in that House might be productive 
of discontents through the kingdom, Una- 
himity had reigned triumphant within the 
walls of parliament in a neighbouring 
kingdom, whose affairs he should soon 
bring before the House, but it was in op- 
position to the declared voice of the neuale 
at large, who had at last taught their repre- 
sentatives to think better of the instructions 
of their constituents ; and had made them 
vote unanimously for those very measures, 
which they had been in the habit of almost 
unanimously condemning, This was a 
good lesson to ministers; and he was re- 
solved to procure, if possible, unanimity 


- without doors, though it should be at the 


hazard of creating opposition within them ; 
for though he was not of a very timorous 
nature, he professed himsclf to be tho- 
roughly afraid to propose measures which 
must, in their nature, be unpopular, with- 
out shewing to the people that they were 
rendered necessary by the misconduct of 
his predecessors. An enquiry into the 


finances of the country, as the most im- | 


portant, was already on foot; he very 
much wished for another into the state 
of the navy, which he had found deplorable 
beyond conception. As to the state of 
foreign alliances, it required no enquiry ; 
if a committee should sit upon that busi- 
ness, their report must be comprised in 
these words: ‘* We have none.” He then 
spoke of the other various objects of re- 
trenchmient which would soon follow those 
proposed by the King’s message. 

Sir W. Dolben gave his consent to the 
measures then under consideration, as his 
Majesty had proposed them himself: but 


he consented ouly under this condition, 


that due care should be taken, that the 
pomp and splendour of the crown be 
ept up. 

Mr. Pulteney did not wish that patent 
places should be abolished ; but he could 
not see any reason why they should enjoy 
greater emoluments in proportion as the 
burdens of the nation became greater. 
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Mr. Pratt said, be was one of the 
tellers of the Exchequer; but though he 
should not be very willing to give up his 
patent, still he would not stand in the way 
of economical regulations which might be 
thought necessary in the Exchequer. _ 

The question was put and carried ; and 
Mr. Burke immediately moved the House 
for leave to bring in the Bill, which was 
granted. 


Debate on Mr. William Pitt's Motion 
Jor a_Refurm in Parliament.) May 7. 
The order of the day being read, 

' Mr. William Pitt rose, and prefaced 
his intended motion with an apology for 
undertaking a task so extensive ; and 
which required abilities and experience 80 
much greater than his; but having said 
this, he would trust to the indulgence of 
the House, and believed that the import- 
ance of the subject to which he meant to 
call their attention, would induce them to 
treat it with the utmost seriousness and 
respect. The representation of the Con- 
mons in parliament was a matter so truly 
interesting, that it had at all times excited 
the regard of men the most enlightened ; 
and the defects which they had found in 
that representation had given them reason 
to apprehend the most alarming conse- 
quences to the constitution. It would be 
needless for him, in the present moment, 
to recall to the memory of the House the 
many occasions upon which he and others, 
in an anxious struggle with a ministry, 
who laboured to exert the corrupt influ- 
ence of the crown, in support of an in- 
adequate representation of the people, 
maintained the necessity that there was 
for a calm revision of the principles of the 
constitution, and a moderate reform of 
such defects as had imperceptibly and 
gradually stole in to deface, and which 
threatened at last totally to destroy the 
most beautiful fabric of government in the 
world. Upon these occasions, they were 
unsuccessful in their efforts, on account of 
that corrupt influence of which he had 
spoken; but at-last, he thanked God, the 
voice of the people had happily prevailed, 
and we were now blessed with a ministry, 
whose wishes went along with those of the 
people, for a moderate reform of the er- 
rors which had intruded themselves into 
the constitution ; and he was happy to see 
that there was a spirit of unanimity pre- 
valent in every part of the kingdom, and 
also in every part of that House, which 
made the. present day the fittest for ua 
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dertaking this great task. The ministers 
had declared their virtuous resolution of 
supporting the King’s government by 
means more honourable as well as more 
permanent than corruption; and the na- 
tion had confidence in the declarations of 
men who had so invariably proved them- 
selves the friends of freedom, and the 
animated supporters of an equal and 
fair system of representation. ‘That the 
frame of our constitution had undergone 
material alterations, by which the Com- 
mons’ House of parliament had received 
an improper and dangerous bias, and by 
which, indeed, it had fallen so greatl 
from that direction and effect which it 
was intended, and ought to have in the 
constitution, he believed-it would be idle 
for him to attempt to prove. It was a 
fact so plain and palpable, that every 
“man’s reason, if not his experience, must 
point it out to him. He had only to 
examine the quality and nature of that 
branch of the constitution as originally 
established, and compare it with its pre- 
sent state and condition. That beau- 
tiful frame of government which had made 
us the envy and admiration of mankind, 
in which the people were entitled to hold 
80 distinguished" a share, was so far 
‘dwindled and had so far departed from its 
original purity, as that the representatives 
ceased, in a great degree, to be connected 
with the people. It was of the essence of 
the constitution, that the people should have 
a share in the government by the means 
of representation ; and its excellence and 
permanency was calculated to consist in 
this representation, having been designed 
to be equal, easy, practicable, and com- 
plete. When it ceased to be so; when 
the representative ceased to have connec- 
tion with the constituent, and was either 
‘dependent on the crown or the aristocracy, 
‘there was a defect in the frame of repre- 
sentation, and it was not innovation, but 
recovery of constitution, to repair it. 

He would not, in the present instance, 
call to their view, or endeavour to discuss 
the question, whether this species of re- 
form, or that; whether this suggestion, or 
that, was the best; and which would most 
‘completely tally and square with the ori- 
ginal frame of the constitution: it was 
simply his purpose to move for the insti- 
tution of an inquiry, composed of such 
men as the House should, in their wisdom, 
select as the most proper and the best 
qualified for investigating this subject, 
and mas a report to the House of the 
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best means of carrying into execution 4 
moderate and substantial reform of the 
representation of the peuple. Though he 
would not press upon their consideration 
any proposition whatever, he should still 
think it his duty to state some facts and 
circumstances, which, in his idea, made 
this object of reform essentially necessary. 
He believed, however, that even this was 
unnecessary, for there was not a gentleman 
in the House who would not acknowledge, 
with him, that the representation, as it 
now stood, was incomplete. It was per- 
fectly understood, that there were some 
boroughs absolutely governed by the 
Treasury, and others totally possessed by 
them. It required no experience to say 
that such boroughs had no one quality of 
representation in them ; they had no share 
ner substance in the general interests of 
the country; and they had in fact no 
stake for which to appoint their guardians 
in the popular assembly. The influence 
of the Treasury in some boroughs was con- 
tested, not by the electors of these bo- 
roughs, but by some one or other power- 
ful man, who assumed or pretended to an 
hereditary property of what ought only to 
be the rights and privileges of the electors. 
The interests of the Treasury were con- 
sidered as well as the interests of the great 
man, the lord or the commoner who had 
connection with the borough ; but the in- 
tarests of the people, the rights of the 
electors, were the only things that never 
were attended to, nor taken into the ac- 
count. Would any man say, that in this 
case, there was the most distant idea or 
principle of representation? There were 
other boroughs which had now, in fact, 
no actual existence, but in the return of 
members to the House. They had no 
existence in property, in population, in 
trade, in weight. There were hardly any 
men in the borough who had a right to 
vote; and they were the slaves and sub- 
, jects of a person who claimed the property 
| of the borough, and who in tact made the 
return. This also was no representation, 
| nor any thing like it. Another set of 
‘boroughs and towns, in the lofty posses- 
sion of English freedom, claimed to them- 
selves the right of bringing their votes to 
‘market. They had no other market, no 
other property, and no other stake in the 
country, than the property and price 
which they procured for their votes. Such 
boroughs were the most dangerous of all 
others. So far from consulting the in- 
terests of thcir country in the choice 
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which they made, they held out their bo- 
rough to the best purchaser, aad, in fact, 


they belonged more to the nabob of Arcot 
than oa id ta the peaple of Great Bri- 
tain. They were cities and boroughs 


more within the jurisdiction of the Carna- 
tic than the limits of the empire of Great 
Britain; and it was a fact pretty well 
known, and generally understood, that the 
nabob of Arcot had no less than seven or 
eight members in that House. Such bo- 
reughs, then, were sources of corruption ; 
they gave rise to an inundation of corrupt 
wealth, and corrupt members, who had 
no regard ant es either i or 
with the peo this kingdom. It had 
always been anailerell: in all nations, as 
the greatest source of danger to a kingdom, 
when a foreign influence was suffered to 
ereep into the national councils. The fact 
was clear, that the influence of the nabobs 
of India was great; why then might not 
their imaginations point out to them ano- 
ther most pr e circumstance that 
might occur, the danger of which would 
be evident, as soon 8s mentioned? Might 
not a foreign state in enmity with this 
country, by means of these boroughs, 
procure a party of men to act for them 
under the mask and character of members 
af that Hause? 

Such a cabal was more to be dreaded 
than any other; and this, among other 
domestic evils, was to be apprehended frem 
the present incomplete and improper frame 
of representation. How many other cir- 
cumstances were there, under which the 
various description af boroughs in this 
kingdom were influenced, and seduced 
from their real and direct duty? Having 
mentioned these facts, by which expe- 
rience came m aid of reason, to convince 
him of the inadequacy of representation, 
he conceived it would be perfectly need- 
less for him to enter into any argument to 
prove the necessity that there was for a 
reform in this particular. He was con- 
vinced, that every gentleman would ac- 
knowledge the truth of the fact, however 
they might differ about the means of ac- 
complishing it; or about the delicacy with 
which they ought to meddle in any shape 
with tbe constitution. He begged leave 
to say, that there was not a man io that 
House who had more reverence for the 
constitution, and more respect, even for 
its vestiges, than hinself. But he was 
afraid that the reverence and the enthu- 
siasm which Englishmen entertained for 
the constitution would, if mot suddenly 
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stitution, to remove them: 
were ready to acknowledge the truth of 
this, but they stopped, from the difficulty 
of accomplishing the necessary reform. 


different quarters towards this 
tional abject. In particular it 
said, that the independence of 

would be most easily accomplished, and 
wost effectually, by annihilating the cor- 
rupt influence of the crown. 
ready to acknowledge as a great and 
powerful means of restoring independence 
and respect to parliament, and he was 
happy to see, that under the present mi- 
nistry the corrupt influence of the crown 
would not be exerted. It might, there- 
fore, with truth be said, that now the in- 
jurious, corrupt, aod baneful influence of 
the crown was av more. 
not be felt during the ministry of a set of 
mea who were the friends of constitutional 
freedom ; but it was the duty of pariia- 
ment to provide for the future, and to take 
care that in no time this secret and dark 
system should be revived, to contaminate 
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prevented, be the means of destroying it ; 
for such was their enthusiasm, that the 

would not even remove its defects, for fear 
of touching its beauty. He admired the 
one so much, so great was his reverence 


for the beauties of that constitution, that 


he wished te remove those defects, as he 
clearly perceived that they were defects 
which altered the radical principles of the 
constitution, and it would not be innova- 
tion, as he had said, but recovery of con- 
gentlemen 


Many propositions had been made from 
eat na- 
ad beer 
rliament 


This he was 


Its effect would 


the fair and honourable fabric of our go- 


vernment. This influence was of the most 
pernicious kind ; and at aljl times had beea 
pointed to as the fertile source of all our 
soiseries. 


It had been substituted in the 
room of wisdom, of activity, of exertion, 
and of success. It was but too naturally 
connected with the extensive limits of our 
empire, and with the broad and great 
scale upon which its operations were cos- 
ducted. It had beea truly said of this 
corrupt iofluence, that it had “* grown 
with our growth, and strengthened with 
our strength.” Unhappily, however, for 
this country, it had not decayed with our 
decay, nor diminished with our decrease. 
Jt bore no sympathy nor connection with 
our falling state; but even during that 
ministry, who, by their mad impolicy, had 
contracted the lionits of the empire, this 
corrupt influence was still foynd to exist 
in all its strength, and bad supperted thet 
ministry for a leogth of years, against al 
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the consequences of a mischievous system, 
and a desolated empire. He thanked 
heaven that we had now a ministry who 
placed their dependence on a more ho- 
nourable basis, and who conceived nothing 
to be more necessary or essential to the 
permanent interests of their country, than 
the total overthrow and extinction of this 
influence. 

It had been thought by some, that the 
best means of effecting a more near rela- 
tion between the representatives and the 
people, was to take from the decayed and 
corrupt boroughs a patt of their members, 
and add them to those places which had 
more interest and stake in the country. 
Another mode of making the connection 
between the representative and constitu- 
tion more lively and intimate, was to bring 
the former more frequently before the 
electors, by shortening the duration of 

arliament. But all these propositions 
e would beg leave, for the present, to 


omit entirely, and to deliver the matter . 


to the committee to be chosen free from 
all suggestions whatever, that they might 
exercise their own judgment, and collect, 
from the lights which they would receive, 
full and complete information on the sub- 
ject. He woald therefore content him- 
self with saying, that having mentioned the 
manner in which he would take the liberty 
‘of proposing to institute this enquiry, he 
hoped that he should be forgiven for taking 
up this important business. Thd matter 
of complaint was clear to him; and he 
was strengthened in his opinion from the 
advice of some of the first and greatest 
characters in the kingdom. The assist- 
ance which he had received, he acknow- 
ledged with gratitude, as it fortified his 
mind in regard to the opinions which he 
had formed on the subject. {t was also 
the opinion of many respectable charac- 
ters, Row no more, and particularly of one, 
of whom every member in the House 
could speak with more freedom than him- 
self. (His father, the earl of Chatham.] 
That person wasnot apt toindulge vagueand 
chimerical speculations, inconsistent with 
p ectice and expediency. He persnnally 

new, that it was the opinion of that per- 
son, that without recurring to first prin- 
ciples in this respect, and establishing a 
more solid and equal representation of the 
people, by which the proper constitutional 
Connection should be revived, this nation, 
with the best capacities for grandeur and 

appiness of any on the face of the earth, 
must be confounded with the mass of 
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those whose liberties were lost in the cor- 
ruption of the people. With regard to 
the time at which he had brought it on, 
he was convinced that it was the most 
proper and seasonable moment that could 
e Imagined. If it had been brought for- 
ward during an eager opposition to the 
measures of government, it might have 
been considered asthe object of spite, or 
peevishness; and if under such circum- 
stances they had prevailed, it would have 
been said to be carried by assault. But 
now there was no division of sentiment: 
his Majesty’s ministers respected the voice 
of the people, and were apxiously bent on 
the reformation of parliament. If there 
was any division of opinion at all, it was 
about the means of accomplishing the ob- 
ject. He concluded with moving, “ That 
a committee be appointed to enquire into 
the present State of the esentation 
of the Commons of Great Britain in par- 
liament, to report the same to the House, 
and likewise what steps in their opinion it 
may be proper for parliament to take con- 
cerning the same.” : 

Mr. Alderman Sawbridge seconded the 
motion ; and he did it, he said, with pecu- 
liar satisfaction, because he thought it the 
only method that parliament could pursue 
for restoring this country to its rank and 
estimation. He had himself had the in- 
tention of moving the question ; but hear- 
ing it was the design of the hon. gentle- 
man to urge it, from whom it would come 
with so much more weight and conse- 
quence, he had cheerfully given up his 
purpose, and had heard the hon. gentle- 
man open the business with that great 
and astonishing ability for which he was 
so justly distinguished. He earnestly re- 
commended this important matter to the 
House, and hoped and trusted that it 
would receive their general consent. 

Mr. Powys rose, he said, to give his 
hearty negative to the question, from a 
thorough conviction, that so far from its 
being of real service, it would be attended 
with infinite mischief: the constitution, im 
its present form, bad stood the test of 
many ages, and had been the envy 
of all the world; he could not see any 
good purpose the present motion would 
answer, for it would not assist government 
in a ship, a man, or a guinea towards 
carrying on the war with vigour, or to- 
wards establishing that much wished for 
object, peace. 

Mr. Thomas Pitt said:—I rise, Sir, 
under a degree of pain and embarrass- 
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ment upon the present question that I 
never have experienced upon any other 
occasion since I have had the honour to 
have a seat in-this House. The peculia- 
rities of my situation here, at the same 
time that they draw every eye upon me 
in a question of this nature, lay me under 
such difficulties, that they scarcely allow 
me the liberty of delivering an honest and 
sincere opinion upon a matter at once of 
_ go-much delicacy and importance. 1] am 
conscious of the obvious interpretation 
that every word will bear from my mouth, 
where my opinion coincides with an evi- 
dent and palpable interest. Would to 
God, Sir, that at this moment my interest 
-and my opinion were in opposite scales, 
that I might find credit. with those who 
hear me, in delivering the genuine senti- 
ments of my heart upon a subject on 
which I should think it criminal to con- 
-ceal them ! . . : 
Believe me, Sir, I feel also not only the 
disadvantage under which I rise to oppose 
8 popular opinion so ably supported, but 
it is with extreme reluctance I can bring 
myself to oppose a proposition introduced 
to you by my worthy friend and near re- 
lation, whose zeal upon this occasion, as 
upon all others, bears testimony to that 
ardour which animates him in the cause of 
freedom, and to that blood, which warms 
the feelings of his heart with every pure 
and disinterested affection towards his 
- country; yet, Sir, nor the admiration of 
his virtues and talents, nor sentiments of 
kindness and consanguinity, nor a regard 
to the interpretation that may be put 
upon my conduct, shall upon so great an 
occasion deter me from my duty : no, Sir, 
I will use the freedom which a seat in this 
House allows me, as long as I am per- 
mitted to have a seat in it; I will deliver 
my sentiments honestly, boldly, and faith- 
fully; I will warn you of a danger that is 
Opening upon you of the most alarming 
nature, and which, in my opinion, leads 
directly to such mischief and confusion as 
it will not be in the power of any human 
effort to remedy. Sir, may Ibe permitted 


to say, I disapprove of the proposition, of’. 


the mode, and of the moment it is offered 
to you. I disapprove of the proposition, 
because it leads to a principle I never can 
admit of, a principle of equal representa- 
tion. I see my worthy ‘friend disclaims 
such a principle: I will shew him in an 
instant, by considering the mode, that it 
can lead to nothing else. Considering the 
proposition, as leading to that principle, 
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I disapprove of it, as totally inapplicable 
to the British constitution ; I disapprove 
of the mode, because I consider a com- 
mittee of the sort proposed by my hon. 
friend, confining itself to no specific pro- 
position, nay, to no line or principle what- 
soever, as tending to no purpose but to 
hold out visionary hopes to visionary men, 
which ft is utterly impossible to satisfy, and 
which, ending in disappointment to the 
expectation of the public, can produce 
no consequence, but to inflame their pas- 
sions, and disseminate discontent over 
the ap ie Now, Sir, as to the mo- 
ment, allow me to say, it appears to me ill 
chosen upon many accounts. There are 
at this time wild and extravagant ideas in 
the public, with regard to the representa- 
tion, which I hope time and reflection will 
expose in their true light; but till that 
spirit shall have subsided, it is little likely 


| that any sober, practical, judicious scheme 


of regulation in this particular can be-at- 
tended with thosesatisfactory consequences 
we might wish. Our attention at this im- 
portant crisis is distracted amongst a va- 
riety of objects, many of them essential to 
our immediate existence as a state ; many 
of them tending to such reforms, as may 
promise to us either ceconomy in the ad- 
ministration of our finances, or stability 
to our happy constitution. For God's 
sake, let us not embrace so many objects 
at a time, that it is impossible to give to 
any one of them that degree of attention 
so necessary to render it adequate to its 
purpose. Reformation, if it is wise and 
effectual, must be gradual in its progress: 
let us see the effect of what we have al- 
ready undertaken beforé we proceed far- 
ther. Every innovation is an experiment ; 
and it would be the completest rashness 
to hurry one project upon another hastily 
and inconsiderately, till the minds of men 
are alarmed with apprehensions that no- 
thing will be left quiet in the kingdom. 
Having said thus much, Sir, let me exa- 
mine for a moment what is the clamour 
against the present state of the represen- 
tation; in what it is supposed to have de- 
parted so widely from its first principle ; 
and in what that defect consists, which is 
supposed to cry so loudly for reformation. 
Theorists, it seems, have endeavoured to 
establish as a maxim, that that nation on! 
can be free where no individual in it is 
governed but by laws to which he has 
given his assent in person, or by the mouth 
of one he has personally deputed to give 
that assent for him: freedom, thereture, 
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is stated to consist in equal personal re- 
presentation. Good God, Sir, is that the 
principle upon which this House has been 
established by our ancestors? Can any 
such principle be applied to our constitu- 
tion? Equal representation, Sir, when 
out of a mass of six or seven millions of 
inhabitants, not perhaps three hundred 
thousand have been trusted with the pri- 
vilege of voting for representatives! What 
has been the history of parliament, at 
least, the history of the House of Com- 
mons? The first writs, if I mistake not, 
in the reign of Henry 3, summoned to 
parliament none but knights of the shire; 
they were considered as a complete repre- 
sentation of the people. But how was 
their equality adjusted? By assigning the 
same number of representatives to the 
county of Rutiand as to the counties of 
Devonshire, Somersetshire, Lincolnshire, 
and York. Is there scarcely a greater in- 
equality to be stated in the present repre- 
sentation ? Tothese, Sir, which I have ever 
thought to be the true representatives of 
the people at large, were added the great 
cities, and by degrees large towns, places 
of note, and even inconsiderable villages. 
By what rule they were added it is diffi- 
cult to say; certainly not by any rule of 
equal representation, or the unifotm im- 
portance of the places that were honoured 
with this privilege. The prerogative was 
held at that time competent to grant such 
privileges, as it granted the privileges of 
corporations and immunities as it thought 
expedient; and such beneficial or hono- 


rary privileges have ever been held among | 


the most sacred rights that we possess. Is 
it fit, is it expedient, Sir, to try these 
chartered privileges, at this time of 
day, by a new rule that never did apply 
to them? Alas, Sir! if I have any inte- 
rest in the question, do with it as you 
pe God forbid any interest of mine, 

owever dear, however valuable, should 
stand one moment in the way of the pub- 
. lic welfare and prosperity! It is of little 
moment whether I or my posterity have 
the means continued to us of troubling 
you in this House; I have never presum- 
ed to state a personal privilege to be so 
sacred as that it ought not to give way to 
the consideration of the public. am 
persuaded, on the other hand, the legisla- 
ture will never lightly be induced to tram- 
ple upon ancient ane valuable rights, upon 
danciful grounds of theory and speculation. 
Equal representation, Sir, as an essential 
principle of free government—did I say 
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only, that it never has applied to the cone 
stitution of this government? Shew me 
the country upon the globe where such a 
principle ever did apply. Plausible and 
popular as such an idea may now be, it is 
of all extravagant ideas, the most extra- 
vagant, the most impracticable, the most 
visionary and absurd. If it be essential 
to a free government, there never has 
been a free government since men were 
united in society, and there never can be 
one as long as the world endures. 

- But, Sir, if the slightest recollection 
obliges us to abandon this strange princi- 
ple, what other shall we substitute in its . 
room as the principle of the Bristish par- 
liament?-. Let us for a moment reflect 
upon the origin and purpose of its institu- 
tion, and we shall not be at a Joss for its 
real principles. | What, Sir, is the purpose 
of parliament, but a balance against the 
power of the crown? There, Sir, is your 
true principle ; without entering into nice 
discussions, and theoretical systems, fitter 
at all times for philosophers than states- 
men; let us see whether the end be an- — 
swered of our institution. Theory and 
practice are perpetually at variance ; let 
us be guided by our experience of what 
exists, not by the hypothetical arguments 
of what should probably be the case. If, 
for example, Sir, my conduct, since I 
have had the honour of a seat in this 


* 


House, has been marked with something’ © 


so peculiarly servile and abject, that it 
should necessarily induce you to imagine . 
that the tenure by which I obtain that 
seat is under the immediate influence of 
the crown, I ought to be the immediate 
object of your reformation. To that ob- 
ject, if reformation must take place, di- 
rect your attention, and you will indeed 
recur to the first principle of your institu- 
tion. No, Sir; the members of this House, . 
however variously elected, stand indivi- 
dually and collectively as the representa- 
tives of all the subjects under your domi- 
nions. Ifthey answer the great purpose 
of defending the people at large from the 
encroachments of power, and the increas- 
ing influence of the crown; if we hold 
the purses of the people, as faithful guar- 
dians; if we preserve the laws of the 
country from violation, we answer every 

urpose of our intention, whatever irregue 
faritics a speculatist may think he disco. 
vers in our institution: for that country 
enjoys the benefit of civil liberty, where 
the laws of the land hold an equal course 
to all, not where all are equally repre- 

[4 ¥] | 
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sented. Wherever the law can be dis- 
pensed with, and altered at the arbitrary 
pleasure of the individual, let tne repre- 
sentation be what it will, such a country 
is, in that degree, subject to arbitrary 
power. 

Having then, Sir, endcavoured to esta- 
blish what I think the true and only prin- 
ciple of the British parliament, that it is a 
balance against the influence of the crown, 
(and thinking so, the encroachments of 
that influence shall ever be the object of 
my jealousy, whilst I have a vote allowed 
me in this dpa let me go one step 
farther ; I am sensible I am going to tread 
upon delicate ground; there are argu- 
ments that can rather by a hint be brought 
home to your own experience, than ex- 

lained and dilated upon by me. Is all 
influence upon this House equally dange- 
rous, equally alarming, equally subversive 
of the great principle I have established ? 
Z have heard, upon other occasions, that 
there are influences of individuals more 
obnoxious to the freedom of this House, 
than even the influence of the crown. Let 
us take heed, Sir, in what we are doing, 
when we wish to remove all influence from 
amongst us. We cannot too often be re- 
minded of the difference between theory 
and practice: what was the contest with 
the crown before the institution of this 
House? [I will not call it a contest for 
liberty; it was a contest for power only 
between the king, the barons, and the 
clergy. What, Sir, has been the change 
that since its first origin has thrown weight 
into the balance of this House? What, 
Sir, but the weight of property, (I will 
speak out, for 1 am not to be discouraged 
by hard words, or the misrepresentations 
that may render me unpopular without 
doors) I will say, the aristocratical weight 
of property, which, increasing in this 
House, has enabled it to stand against the 
increasing influence of the crown. The 
circumstances under which the other 
House exists at present, perhaps it would 
not be decent in me minutely to describe ; 
let me only say, that such a counterpoise 
would hardly be thought sufficient to rely 
upon; the barons are no longer the bar- 
rier against the encroachments of the 
crown. Let us take care, that by inno- 
vation purely democratical, and which 
shall remove from us that influence to 
which we owe so much of our importance, 
we do not reduce ourselves back again to 
that state, when the great influence of all 
toay crysh us under its feet. 
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To revert, Sir, to the words of the mo- 
tion now upon your paper, they put this 
House, in my opinion, under a very cruel 
dilemma. If you give a negative to the 
proposed committee, the prejudices of the 
times will not fail to represent us as partial, 
prejudiced, and corrupt; shutting our ears 
even to the examination of those evils 
which they are taught to believe to be so 
fatal to their liberties, for fear we should 
be obliged to confess the necessity of @ 
remedy. By this means, the confidence 
of the people, so peculiarly essential to us 
at this time, may be in some measure 
withdrawn from us, to the great detriment 
of the public, and the danger of the com- 
mon weal. Should we receive the proposi« 
tion, we should launch into a sea that bas 
no shore ; it is a general eoquiry, without 
any thing defined or specific as its object ; 
it opens an inquisition into the state of 
every borough; it alarms the feelings of 
every one who has an interest in so ex- 
tensive a consideration, whilst it holds out 
to the public an expectation which you 
neither mean to satisfy, nor ought to 
satisfy, nor could satisfy, if it were 
never so expedient. Had my worthy 
friend, the mover of this question, done 
me the honour to consult me previously 
upon his first intention, I would have de- 
precated such a measure by every argu- 
ment I could have urged tohim. Were 
it possible I could now flatter myself that 
I coutd dissuade him from persisting in it, 
I should appeal to every feeling in his 
bosom ;—I see it would be in vain; my 
worthy friend has his opinion formed, and 
is determined to abide by it; be it so; I 
can only lament it, and acquiesce under 
the necessity it imposes upon this House. 
Let us consider then upon what we are 
going to decide upon the present question. 
It isnot whether any one specific altera- 
tion in the representation, or rather any 
one instance of the representation w 
be for the better or the worse; .it is whe- 
ther we shall think it expedient to opera a 
general shop to receive all the projects of 
the wildest of the projectors; to let loose 
the imaginations of the public upon the 
most delicate, and at the same time the 
most important consideration. Gentlemen 
may flatter themselves they can set bounds 
to these enquiries as they please, and be 
masters of the torrent they are going to 
let in upon us; that when they admit the 
principle of equal representation, whioh 
they feel impracticable in its full force, 
they ean. restrain its operation to the 
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degree they shall think proper. They are 
mistaken ;-the principle must be carried 
through, or it must be abandoned. If it 
is true, if it admits an inherent right in 
every individual, who is free only inasmuch 
as he possesses it, what right have you to 
make exceptions? what arguments will 
you expect to satisfy the infinite majority 
you must by the strongest of all urgencies, 
by absolute necessity, and the nature of 
things, deprive of it? If it is a natural 
right, all hive the right or none; there 
is no medium. Far be it from me to say, 
that there are no defects that can be 
remedied in the present state of repre- 
sentation. Shew me the specific propo- 
sition, that does not involve me in so 
dangerous, and I will say, as far as re- 
lates to this constitution, so new a princi- 
ple, and I will lend to it my most scrious 
attention. 1 will reject it, if upon mature 
deliberation it appears to me inexpedient ; 
I will embrace it with an honest zeal, if 
I think it tends to the dignity, honour, 
and independence of parliament, without 
the mischiets that attend rash and ill-di- 
gested innovations... Such propositions I 
do not despair to see before you at a fit 
time; but in the present moment, to coun- 
tenance so general, so undefined a measure 
as that upon your table, would be, in my 
poor judgment, such an act of madness 
and infatuation, as could tend to nothing 
but tumult and disorder, and every confu- 
sion that expectation, followed by disap- 
pointment, could operate upon the pas- 
sions of the multitude. 

Mr. Macdonald confessed himself against 
the motion, and owned, that as the pre- 
sent form of the constitution had stood 
from Charles the 2nd’s time, without any 
material alteration, he could see no reason 
for any amendment to it at present: he 
contended, that every part of the kingdom 
was represented; and instanced, that in 
other countries respect was not always 
paid to the number of the inhabitants, yet 
no complaints were made; witness Hol- 
land, where Amsterdam sent no more 
delegates than the smallest province, yet 
no complaint was made of any unfair 
representation. | 

Sic George Savile acknowledged himself 
a firm friend to the motion, and declared, 
that it was his opinion that the House 
might as well call itself the representative 
of France as of the people of England, for 
the measures of the late ministry had cer- 
tainly received the sanction of that House, 
although they had as universally been 
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reprobated by the country at large. He 
had a large tree, he said, growing some 
time since on his estate, which bore many 
green leaves on the trunk of it, and seemed 
to be ina flourishing state ; but on looking 
at the tree there appeared a hole or two, 
which he looked farther into, and on @ 
close inspection he found the tree was 
rotten within: the inside was mere touch- 
wood, He had the rotten part dug out, 
and now the tree formed a commodious 
place, fit for a dozen persons to dine in. 
He compared the present constitution to 
the tree; it appeared sound, but on an 
inspection he feared it would be found like 
the tree, rotten at the heart. However 
the world might reprobate him, he could 
not, he said, help ‘confessing that no 
good news of late years had given him 
any degree of pleasure; it was to him, 
like victuals to a sick man, it palled his 
appetite, for he plainly saw that nothmg 
but distress could bring about a reform- 
ation, nothing but distress of the utmost 
horror, could open the eyes of the peo- 
ple; it was well for:this country if their 
eyes were opened before it was too late. 

Sir Horace Mann confessed that he 
thought the question rather premature ; 
there undoubtediy was room for a reform, 
but now was not the proper time: he 
had a large landed property, he said, con- 
tiguous to the town he represented, yet he 
did not wish that landed property should 
have the sole representation of the people ; 
there were other properties which ought 
to be considered, but as he thought the — 
present motion would not lead to that 
desired end, he should move the order of 
the day, as a means of getting rid of the 
question. 

The Earl of Surrey confessed. himself a , 
warm advocate for the motion, as first 
moved, and hoped the House would set 
about it with a good will, as great utility 
might be expected now we had a ministry 
who were friends to the people, and we 
were not in the same predicament now as 
when a reform was set about in the fifteenth 
century ; then we had religious controver- 
sics; but now, thank God, there was no- 
thing of the kind. 

Mr. Lyre said, he rose with the greatest 
pleasure to give a hearty assent to a come 
mittee being appointed for the purpose 
proposed; the county he had the honour 
to sit for, was so shamefully represented, 
in point of number, that he frequently was 
at a loss to get a quorum of its members 
to do any business, although it was the 
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county in which the very House of Par- | upper part destroyed by nests of daws, and 
liament stood; a regulation was necessary, | the lower part undermined with rats—what 


he said, and he should be happy to give 
every support toa measure of the kind; 
the tree was rotten, and it was proper 
either to lop off the branches or strike at 
the root. 
Mr. Rolle declared himself against the 
Motion, and. insinuated, that the hon. 
mover had been pressed into the service ; 
he was certain, he said, that the country 
dlid not complain of the present represen- 
tation, but it had been set on foot by a 
set of speculative men, who had, in asso- 
ciations and meetings of that kind, stirred 
the people up to ask for something which 
Oe never before thought of. 
ir C. Turner said, he never should 
mince matters, whenever he thought the 
liberty of the subject was in danger; he 
considered the House of Commons at pre- 
sent, as a parcel of thieves that had stolen 
an estate, and were afraid of letting any 
person look into the title deeds through 
fear ‘of losing it again; that the House of 
Commons at present were not the repre- 
sentatives of the people was plain, for they 
had carried on the cursed American war, 
notwithstanding the voice of the people 
was so much against it; and the hon. ba- 
ronet who had moved the order of the 
day, should have recollected that the 
Cinque Ports returned their members to 


people of England were virtually r 


would be necessary in that business ? why, 
certainly, to pull the mansion down, and 
erect a new building in its stead; but he 
made no doubt people would say, what, 
destroy that old fabric, that place that 
was the admiration of your ancestors: no, 
do not touch it! He would answer, yes, 
I am determined to make the estate as 
valuable as possible. 

Mr. Secretary For said, he rose with 
pleasure to speak on a topic in which the 
rights of the people, and the freedom of 
the subject, were so materially concerned. 
It was always contended, he said, that the 
re- 
sented, and it had been carried farther ; 
some persons had formerly said, that the 
people of America were in fact as much 
represented as the people of Birmingham ; 
though he was free to confess, that by the 
present House of Commons the people 
were virtually represented; yet a virtual 
representation was only a mere succeda- 
neum for an equal representation, and gen- 
tlemen who were so strenuous for the sup- 
port of the present constitution, frequently 
made use of the franchise granted to free- 
holders by Henry the 6th, in various ways, 
as best suited their purpose. If they 
would only recollect, a freeholder of forty 
shillings in those days was a man of great 
estate; to exclude every man now from 


parliament by the voice of the revenue 

officers. He believed the present ministry | voting who had not an estate equal to forty 
were honester than the last, but that was no | shillings in those times, would be exclud- 
reason for him to be quiet ; he wanted the | ing the greatest part of the present free- 
constitution to be in such a situation, that holders. That the voice- of the people 
no ministry, however bad, could for the | was not to be collected from the votes of 


future make use of it against the subject ; | 
at was a good thing, he said, to have a | 
good king, but we ought to guard against | 
a bad one, and he had in his infancy 


sucked the milk of patriotism, and he was 


In him, and would come forth on all occa- 
sions of this kind. 


confident some of that milk still remained | 


confident the whole county was for a fair 


themselves insist upon it. 

Mr. Courtenay confessed hiniself a warm 
friend to the motion, from a thorough con- 
viction that a regulation was extrémely 
necessary: he read a passage from Locke, 
highly in favour of the regulation, and put 
a simile to the House: supposing, that he 
had an old mansion which had run to de- 
cay by the neglect of the steward, the 


that House was plain, for in all the great 
questions for the welfare of the country, 
he had observed that the country mem- 
bers, who were most likely to be indepen- 
dent, had uniformly voted, in a proportion 
of five sixths for the question, but had 
been overpowered by the members for the 


He was himself a . rotten boroughs, which totally defeated 
member for the city of York, and he was . 
| The duke of Richmond, he said, had last 
and equal representation, and if it was not | 
adopt:d by the House, the people would | 


every good end that could be proposed. 


year introduced a Bill into. the. other 
House of Parliament for an equal repre- . 
sentation; he could not, he owned, sub- 
scribe to all the parts of it, but he was 
convinced that the noble peer meant it for 
the public good, for he was not ashamed 
to confess that he looked upon him as the 
most able and fit man to bring about a 
reform of any this country could boast. 
It had been said, that to add members to 
the counties would be increasing the ari- 
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tocratic influence; he owned it would; 
and in some measure he confessed himself 
a friend.to that doctrine; but he would 
wish to be understood, at the same time, 
not to mean the influence of peers, but to 
consider the monied interest as the aris- 
tocratic part ; men who had stakes to lose 
ought, and hte trusted would be the most 
anxious, to preserve them.. It had been 
suggested to him, that the army and navy 
eught to be excluded that House ; he was 
of quite a different opinion; for he could 
wish in order to make that House perfect, 
_ that it should contain the landed, the navy, 
the army, the monied, and in short every 
interest; but it did not at present; and 
_ the city for which he had the honour to 
sit was so little represented, that the coun- 
ty in which it stood, although it contained 
one-eighth part of the whole number of 
electors of Great Britain, although it paid 
one sixth part of the land-tax, and a full 
third of all other taxes, yet it had not 
more than a fifty-fifth part of the repre- 
sentation. Certainly no man in that 
_House could in justice contend, that the 
county of Middlesex was fairly AY idee 
ed; but if they did, he must differ from 
them materially. He paid a variety of 
compliments to Mr. William Pitt, for his 
steady attachment to liberty, and was 
fearful that nothing but the most imminent 
danger would ever awaken the people to a 
sense of their danger. He reprobated the 
ruinous measures of the late ministry, and 
declared that he wished for no other sup- 
port than what_would naturally come from 
a thorough conviction that his measures 
were right. — | 

Mr. Thomas Pitt said, in explanation, 
that he had not opposed going into the 
committce because there were a variety 


of opinions concerning the state of the re-. 


presentation, but because it would tend to 
countenance an extravagant and imprac- 
ticable opinion that was got abroad, 
namely, that the defect in our constitu- 
tion was the unequal representation, and 
would therefore raise those expectations it 
could not satisfy ; whilst specific proposi- 
tions involved in them no principle but 
their own. He admitted that he had not 
heard the hon. mover in his opening dis- 
claim the principle of equal representa- 
tion in its extent, but it was to him the 
same thing in its degree ; the one was im- 
esata the other partial and unjust. 

e disclaimed the meaning Mr. Fox had 
put upon his definition of civil liberty 
where the law was equal to all and not ad 
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arbitrium cujuscungue, which he took to 
be the definition of arbitrary power. But 
he said he was far from supposing it 2 
matter of indifference under what form of 
government such a system of civil liberty: 
was to be maintained: on the contrary, 
that its existence depended solely upon 
the degree of political liberty, in the form 
of government, without which it could 
scarce subsist an hour. He explained 
also, that so far from being an enemy to 
any reform in the representation, if it 
came in the shape of a specific proposition, 
there was one that he confessed himself 
extremely partial to, viz. that which he 
heard lord Chatham state formerly to the 
House of Lords; the adding one more 
knight of the shire to each county in Eng- 
land, without interfering with the present 
representation in boreughs, &c. This, he . 
said, was the conclusion that patriot had 
formed from his experience and reflection 
at an advanced period of life, and which 
he himself cordially adopted as thinking © 
it would add new vigour to the represen- 
tation without the inconveniences of inno- 
vation. 

The Lord Advocate of Scotland declared 
himself an enemy to-the motion, from a 
certainty that it could produce no good. 
The constitution, he said, had existed for 
ages pure, and it was not a proper time 
now to think of altering it. He had not 
observed, he said, on searching the Jour- 
nals, that lord Chatham had ever brought 
in any reform whatever ; that great states- 
man plainly saw the constitution wanted 
no such alteration, for he had found it 
sufficient to bring us to the highest pinna- 
cle of glory, and he was confident it still 
was perfectly able to carry us through, 
provided the present set of men at the 
head of affairs exerted those great abilities 
which he was certain they possessed. He 
would not pledge himself to support mi- 
nisters in any one particular motion, but 
he would attend day by day, and give 
them every support in his power, to mea- 
sures he thought for the public good. He 
begged the right hon. Secretary to court 
unanimity in that House. The learned 
lord endeavoured to ridicule the arguments 
of others, and declared, that if any part 
of the representation wanted a reform, it 
was the place from whence he came. 

Mr. Secretary /ox answered the learned 
lord respecting unanimity: he declared 
that he and his colleagues were determined 
to act on measures for the public good; 
and he should never seek unfair means to 
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gain support, but should trust to chance, 
from a thorough conviction that the peo- 
ple would in the end assert their own 
rights; and what parliament refused to 
grant, they might probably insist on. 

Mr. Dempster said, that if the argument 
which had been alledged, that without 
mentioning the specific mode of obtaining 
the redress, the House ought not to send 
the subject to a committee, had been ad- 
mitted in other cases, the nation would 
have lost the benefits of the most substan- 
tial refurm in more than one instance. 
In the case of the East India inquiries, 
there was no specific mode pointed out 
first in the House, and upon that sent to 
the committee ; but it was merely declared 
that there were abuses which ought to be 
inquired into: the committee had inquired, 
and upon their report it was most likely 
that regulations would take place of the 
most important nature; and by the ope- 
ration of which this country would reap all 
the advantages of a happy commercial 
system in their Asiatic territories. The 
House ought to do in this matter exactly 
in the same way; they ought to leave to 
the Committee the whole business, and 
act upon their report. He was well con- 
vinced that there were abuses that ought 
to be remedied. In the part of the coun- 
try to which he had the honour to belong, 
where the forms of election were different 
from those in the other parts of Britain, 
there were several peculiarities of a most 
incogvenient and improper nature. He 
would mention one in particular, the case 
of superiority: he was himself the superior 
of a land, with which he had no other con- 
nection; he neither lived upon it, nor re- 
ceived the rents; it was the property of 
another person; but he, as superior, had 
a vote, and the proprietor had none, 
though in every respect entitled, except 
by the forms of a local mode of tenure, to 
the rights of a freeholder. | 

Mr. Sheridan spoke much in favour of 
the motion, and answered the learned lord 
in every argument he had adduced. He 
took up the similies of sir George Savile 
and Mr. Courtenay im a beautiful manner, 
and plainly shewed the necessity of an en- 
quiry being appointed. 

Colonel Murray was against altering 
the constitution in any respect. It had 
endured for ages, and if there were any 
errors, which he was ready to admit there 
were, they were owing to the members 
themselves. If members were honest, the 
constituuon was not in fault. 
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Mr. Resewarne opposed the motion: he 
was an enemy to ianovatioas, by which 
the old fabric of the constitution was to be 
shaken. It had stood the test of ages, and 
their most honourable condact would be 
to hand it down, as pure as they had re- 
ceived it, to their posterity. 

Mr. Alderman Townsend was clearly of 
opinion, that there must be a reform in 
the constitution, for that House was not 
in its present frame the representative of 
the people. He wondered exceedingly 
that the opposition to this measure should 
have been begun by a gentleman (Mr. T. 
Pitt), who was himself the representative 
of a borough which in fact had not a sin- 
gleelector. The return was made by some 
person, no creature knew who, and yet 
this gentleman came, and was to be con- 
sidered as one of the representatives of the 
people of England. He was no such thing. 
He was his own representative, and no- 
thing else. Would any man say that this 
was very consistent with any radical prin- 
ciple or constitution? Or that while this 
existed, we could truly say, that there 
was an equal or fair representation of the 
people? : 

Mr. Righy expressed himself very much 
against these innovations, which were 
merely chimerical, and which could never 
be reduced to practice. He was an enemy 
to the present reform, because, in fact, it 
had not arisen from any request made to 
that House by the people. It had come 
from associations which were by no means 
expressive of the sense of the counties to 
which they belonged; these associations 
were formed in this manner. A set of 
men determined to call a meeting ot the 
county to which they belonged; at this 
meeting all persons were excluded who 
were not of their own way of thinking. 
From these delegates were chosen, and 
these dclegates made resolutions, and pub- 
lished them in the newspapers, as the sense 
of their county. This was not the way of 
collecting the voice of the people: it might 
be asked, then, how the voice of the peo- 
ple was to be collected? Could it be so 
by the sheriff of the several counties calling 
together the grand juries? No; for the 
sheriff might call only such gentlemen as 
he knew to be of the particular sentiments 
which he wished them to express. This, 
then, was -not the way of collecting the 
sense of the people but in that House; 
and he believed that the sense of the peo- 

le would be against the motion. 


Sir Watkin Lewes said, the metropolis, 
+ 
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London and Westminster, was computed 
to consist of an eighth part of the people 
of this island, and paid one-fifth to the 
land-tax, and a full third to all other taxes, 
and yet had but eight members, of which 
he had the honour to be one. Their pro- 
perty was disposed of by persons who bore 
no share of the burthen. The present 
electors (not to mention those who ought 
to have a share in the election of their 
representatives) consisted of a greater 
number than returns a majority. of that 
. House. A right hon. gentleman had said, 
he should oppose the motion, because the 
people were to be consulted. Such an 
argument coming from one of their repre- 
sentatives, he could not help expressing his 
surprize at; and particularly as it so ma- 
terially concerned the regulations of their 
representation in that House. An hon. 
gentleman had said, he should oppose the 
motion, because he should wish to consult 
his constituents. The motion went only 
to the appointment of a committee, who 
were to digest some specific, resolutions, 
or plans, which were intended to be pub- 
lished, and not agreed on till the hon. 
gentleman would have an opportunity of 
consulting his constituents; and he ap- 
pealed to the hon. gentleman if it would 
not be better to advise, and consult with 
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them, when he had some well-digested 
plan, or specific resolution, to take their 
opinion upon. Sir Watkin observed, he 
could not agree in the definition given by 
an hon. gentleman of civil liberty, which, 
in sir Watkin’s opinion, was more or less 
perfect in proportion to the share the 
people had in the government. In his 
opinion, civil liberty could not exist with- 
out political liberty. It appeared to him 
to be a solecism in politics, that the repre- 
sentation should continue, when the ob- 
jects of representation had ceased, and 
were no longer in existence, which was 
the case of the hon. gentleman who ‘op- 
posed the motion. 

Mr. W. Pitt concluded the debate with 
a most animated and eloquent speech, in 
which he reviewed all the objections that 
had been thrown out to his motion. 

The question being put, that the order 
of the day be now read, the House di- 


vided : 
: i 161 
Mr. William Pitt - - 
Mr. Byng - - - ue 
Mr. Pitt’s motion was consequently re- 
jected. 


Tellers, 


Mr. Yorke - - - 
meee | Mn Macdonald 
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